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PREFACE 


Since the second half of the nineteenth century when opium use was 
first recognized in the United States as a social evil to be eliminated, policy 
makers and program administrators have persistently battled with the now 
institutionalized though still elusive social problem of “drug abuse.” Over 
the years, as the meanings of the term itself, and therefore the definitions 
of the drug problem, have changed and the degree of public concern and 
symbolic importance attached to the problem have heightened, those 
charged with the formation and development of drug policy have created, 
in the words of the National Commission on Marihuana and Drug Abuse, a 
“drug abuse industrial complex” to deal with it. 

The crisis intervention method characteristic of drug policy development 
in the United States, however, has never allowed for full comprehension, 
or even recognition, of the complexity and inherent dynamics of “the drug 
problem.” As such, the formulation of drug policy at the federal, state and 
local levels has proceeded, for the most part, on the basis of outmoded 
definitions, untested and often unwarranted assumptions and inappro- 
priate perspectives, generally without the benefit of proper planning or 
reliable and valid data. 

The purpose of this volume is to highlight some of the major political, 
legislative, economic and social concerns which underlie drug policy in 
the United States; to examine the policy development process; and to cast 
some direct light on the capabilities and limitations of various institutional 
resources and responses in their pursuit of solutions to the drug problem 
as they perceive it. The first section is devoted to the policy development 
process. 

Joseph R. Gusfield opens the discussion with an analysis of the relation- 
ship between knowledge and public policy. He suggests that the visibility 
of policy statements, the meanings and symbolic importance attached to 
drugs and drug use, and the context within which the drug problem is 
defined explain the limitations on the use and usefulness of knowledge and 
social science research in the formation of public policy regarding drug 
use and abuse. 

Ralph M. Susman turns his attention to Congress and examines its 
fact-finding process and legislative efforts designed to deal with drug abuse. 
He discusses in some detail the perspective from which Congress has 
operated in this endeavor, traces the role of the law enforcement and 
criminal justice bureaucracy in the formulation and development of drug 
policy, and calls into question the degree of public accountability and the 
standard of performance maintained by Congress over the years in its 
response to the problem of drug use and abuse. 

Selma Mushkin discusses the political and economic issues which have 
influenced and shaped the government’s response to heroin and other drug 
use. These issues include the change in public opinion; the geographic 
spread of the problem; the changing character of the drug using population; 
the increasing number of, and social costs attendant to, drug-related crime; 
the significant increase in resources allocated for drug abuse programs; 
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the cost-effectiveness of drug abuse prevention and control; the impact 
of drug treatment programs; and the prognosis for the future. 

In the last paper in this section, Stuart M. Matlins examines the interaction 
between the planning process and the utilization of resultant data. He 
finds that planning activity is often isolated from the total management 
system within which it takes place and which it is intended to serve, thus 
rendering largely useless the products ofthe planning process. With respect 
to drug abuse, he suggests that our drug policy has faltered significantly 
precisely because of the insufficient attention given to the management 
of activities and the failure of planning and planning process research 
activity to have a significant impact on decision making. 

The second section of this volume is concerned with some fundamental 
drug policy issues and selected institutional responses to drug abuse. More 
specifically, Frederic Suffet and Richard Brotman discuss the concept 
of prevention and analyze the limitations of the four major prevenfive 
strategies— coercion, persuasion, correction and substitution— designed to 
reduce the demand for drugs. 

Drug-related crime generally captures the headlines in political and 
social commentary on drug abuse even though the relationship is complex, 
difficult to measure and often misunderstood. Jared R. Tinklenberg 
addresses some of the difficulties in assessing the effects of drug use on 
antisocial behavior, j : 

_ The belief that the immoderate, nonmedical use of mood-altering 
drugs is widespread and increasing underlies much of the current pub- 
lic apprehension and demand for legal or medical intervention. Yet, we 
still have no adequate data base and no reliable and valid means of esti- 
mating the number of drug, especially opiate, users in the United States. 
Lenore R. Kupperstein discusses some of the problems in assessing the na- 
ture and dimensions of the drug problem and reports on the efforts made by ` 
the National Commission on Marihuana and Drug Abuse to provide some 
guidance and direction in this area. 

Whenever new developments threaten established values, society looks 
for a convenient villain or scapegoat. In the case of psychoactive drug 
use, the villain has been the mass media. F. Earle Barcus and Susan M. 
Jankowski present a detailed examination of the various charges leveled 
against the mass media and an analysis of issues and evidence in the 

“. current controversy over the purported role of the mass media in the 

recent escalation of drug use and abuse. 

Colleges and universities form yet another set of social institutions 
which have come under increasing attack for their apparent failure to deal 
adequately with drug abuse in their midst. Although formerly entrusted 
with the power to act in loco parentis, recent challenges to the concept 
and the practice have led many colleges and universities to reduce, if 
not to abandon, control over nonacademic aspects of student life, including 
the use of psychoactive drugs. Nonetheless, increasing drug use on campus 
- and mounting concern voiced by parents and educators have required 
that these institutions develop and ‘implement drug policies. Gerald L. 
Robinson and Stephen T. Miller examine these administtative responses, 
explore the policy development process, and reflect on the impact and 
effectiveness of the drug policies currently in force throughout our nation’s 
institutions of higher learning. 


PREFACE ; xi 
à ‘ ki ne 
Lastly, we turn. to the response’ of :the federal government, particularly 
‘the National Institute of Mental Health, (NIMH). Since shortly after the 
turn of the century, drug abuse Has been defined and treated, at least in 
. part, as a public health issue. In’ his paper entitled “Drugs and Public 
Health: Issues and Answers,” Dr. Bertram S. Brown, Director of NIMH, 
highlights some of the activities and accomplishments of his agency relative 
to drug abuse and discusses some significant issues, demands, weaknesses 
and directions of the national drug program in its pursuit of solutions to 
‘public health problems related to the. use and abuse of psychoactive drugs. 


RALPH M. SUSMAN 
LENORE R. KUPPERSTEIN 
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The (F)Utility of Knowledge?: The Relation of Social 
Science to Public Policy toward Drugs 


.By JOSEPH R. GUSFIELD 


ABSTRACT: This paper discusses the ambiguities and levels 
of public policy, with emphasis on the consequences of the 
visibility of policy statements. The symbolic aspects of public 
policy are analyzed, and the character of meanings other 

' than those attributed by scientific experts is discussed. Impli- 
cations of “drugs” as related to youth and cultural change 

` help to explain limitations on the use of knowledge in public 
policy. A distinction is drawn between visible policy and the 
policy of day-to-day action. Several ways in which knowledge 
does contribute to policy are then specified. 


Joseph R. Gusfield is a Professor of Sociology at the University of California, 
San Diego. He holds a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago (1954) and has taught 
at the University of Chicago, Hobart and William Smith Colleges and the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. He has written and conducted research in a variety of fields, 
including social movements, sociology of education and comparative political 
sociology. In the field of drug and alcohol policy he has published a number of 
‘.papers and Symbolic Crusade: Status Politics and the American Temperance 
Movement. Currently he is completing a book on the relation of knowledge to 
public policy toward drinking, driving and auto accidents. 


This paper was prepared during the period (1973~74) when the author was a recipient 
ofa Fellowship from the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation. I am grateful to the Foundation 
for its support. 
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ESTIFYING in 1968 before the 
President’s Commission on 
Racial Disorders, Kenneth Clark 
looked back over 40 years of such 
commissions and doubted their ef- 
ficacy. He pointed to the similarity 
of their findings to those of many 
past commissions and studies. 
Despite the accumulation of much 
knowledge, very little active change 
had occurred: 


I read that report . . . of the 1919 riot 
in Chicago, and it is as if I were reading 
the report of the investigating committee 
on the Harlem Riot of ’35, the report 
of the investigating committee on the 
Harlem Riot of ’43, the report of the 
McCone Commission on the Watts Riot. 


I must again in candor say to you mem- 
bers of this Commission—it is a kind of 
Alice in Wonderland—with the same 
moving picture reshown over and over 
again, the same analysis, the same 
recommendations, and the same in- 
action.! 


This skeptical assessment of the 
importance of knowledge in the for- 
mation of public policy can be con- 
trasted with a more optimistic view, 
perhaps the conventional perspec- 
tive of the social scientist in sup- 
port of the public efficacy of social 
science research. It too is drawn 
from a presidential commission: 


We were appointed not to fan public 
anxiety, but to convert it into meaning- 
ful constructive proposals. This can be 
done only by refusing to accept at face 
value many of the common assumptions 
about drugs and the drug problem. . . . 
Confident social action comes from the 
understanding of the problem and from 
an impartial assessment of the impact 
of alternative strategies... . 


We are convinced that public policy, 
as presently designed, is premised on 


1. Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorder (New York: New 
York Times Co., 1968), p. 483. 


incorrect assumptions, is aimed at the 
wrong targets, and is too often unre- 
sponsive to human needs and aspira- 
tions.” 


The second viewpoint by no 
means finds knowledge as futile a 
lever for new and improved social 
policy as does the first. There is 
a decided ring of confidence in its 
contrast between ignorance, partial- 
ity and mistaken relationships and 
the fruits of study found in correct 
knowledge, impartiality and the cor- 
rect assessment of relations between 
action and outcome. . 

The aim of this paper is not the 
support or condemnation of either“ 
of these two perspectives. It serves 
to analyze some of the ways in which 
knowledge has, and has not, played 
a part in public policy toward drug 
use and abuse in recent years in 
the United States. Of necessity, 
some things of a general nature are 
said about knowledge and policy as 
well as about the specific area of 
drugs. As- might be expected from 
any scholarly paper, the conclusions 
are critical of both perspectives: for 
being too simplistic. For tactical 
purposes, however, criticism of the 
second perspective will be high- 
lighted. Whether the relationship of 
knowledge to policy appears futile 
depends upon the expectations and 
criteria by which the reader judges 
it. 


AMBIGUITIES OF PUBLIC POLICY 


Clarification of a problem often 
usefully begins by examining the 
words which characterize a topic. 
In this case the words reveal an 
ambiguity which provides a frame- 
work for analysis. 


2. National Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse, Drug Use in America: Problem 
in Perspective (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, March, 1973). 
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The word public is frequently 
used in at least two different senses. 
One is akin to the meaning of public 
interest. The word here refers to a 
collective attribute, that is, a goal 
or objective and accompanying 
action which is justified by reference 
to the interests of the total group. 
Itis distinguished from private inter- 
est, meaning the objective of special, 
exclusive groups. In this sense, 
public policy is usually enunciated 
by public officials, agency members, 
judges, police and elected repre- 
sentatives. 

In a second meaning, the opposite 
of public is private, as in acts con- 
ducted in a public arena versus 
those conducted behind the scenes. 
Public acts are conducted where 
many people can observe them; 
private acts are not. In Kenneth 
Burke’s useful paradigm, the em- 
phasis of the first meaning of public 
is on the agent; the emphasis of 
the second is on the scene? 

Again, using Burke’s terms, policy 
has two meanings, one of act and 
one of agency. As agency, policy 
is a statement of general and 
deliberate direction which purports 
to inform and determine individual 
and specific acts. Thus: “The policy 
of Her Majesty’s government enun- 
ciated in the Prime Minister's re- 
cent address on the import price 
of Bermuda onions.” Here the policy 
is a document, statement or specific 
justification for a series of individual, 
situated actions. It places respon- 
sibility, or justification, for the action 
onto a higher agency; it provides 
direction for the individual actor. 
“Sorry sir, it’s the policy.” 

As act, policy has meaning which 
reverses the hierarchy of policy as 


3. This paradigm can be found in the 
opening chapters of Kenneth Burke, A Gram- 
mar of Motives (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1945). 


agency. Here it is used to refer 
to the outcomes of a multiplicity 
of acts viewed as if they were de- 
signed; the policy is found in the 
direction or pattern which is fol- 
lowed by those carrying it out. It 
refers to the general pattern created 
by individual acts without reference 
to any directive statement. Thus we 
refer to court policy or police policy 
by imputing a direction to them, a 
deduction to the instant case from a 
hypothetical general principle. 


REFERENTS OF PUBLIC POLICY 


This linguistic and literary analy- 
sis leads to several useful insights. 
It provides a means by which to 
analyze drug use policies in a more 
realistic and complex manner. Pos- 
sible conflicts and inconsistencies 
which are sustainable within one 
so-called public policy are as fol- 
lows: 


l1. The idea of policy as delib- 
erately stated directive implies 
its existence as visible. It is 
addressed to an audience, 
whether it be an organization 
or a nation. It is communicated 
and attributed to someone and 
some office. Of course, that 
visibility is a matter of degree. 
The statements of the president 
have wider news coverage and 
visibility to a national audience 
than do the policy statements 
of a county sheriff to his dep- 
uties. 

2. She more diverse the audience 
of the policy statement, the 
more it is cast in terms of 
public interest. The ambit of 
presidential policy is wider 
than that of the county sheriff 
and less likely to refer only 
to internal needs of the organ- 
ization. Yet both, coming from 
public officials, will find their 
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justifications in public state- 
ments ofthe collective interest. 
It must be emphasized that I 
am not referring here to per- 
sonal or party or other private 


motives, but only to the form: 


in which public statements are 
made. 

3. Public policy, in the sense of 
visible and general statements 
of direction, states the publicly 
acceptable definition of public 
interest or morality. I am not 
saying that it is a response to 
a definitive and proven public 
to which it responds. Instead, 
I am asserting that such state- 
ments provide the visible evi- 
dence of what is public inter- 
est. Governments, in their 
action as public and visible of- 
ficials, make conscious the 
attribution of collective values. 
The censoring agency, in de- 
fining a policy of X-rated 
movies, displays to the watch- 
ers the public moral criteria.4 

4, Simply because policy exists, 
or has meanings, on the levels 
of agency and of act, there is 
no necessary connection be- 
tween public and visible pol- 
icies and those carried out in 
day-to-day actions. The latter 
are less visible and the impu- 
tations of policy depend on 
complex monitoring and com- 
munication to wider audiences. 

` In the analysis of governmental 
actions, what is said at the 
highest levels of authority is 
frequently contravened at the 
level of the immediate, the 
local and the situational. One 
example will illustrate. Al- 
though legislative policy in al- 


4, For an excellent analysis of govern- 
mental actions from this perspective, see, 
Murray Edelman, Politics as Symbolic Action 
(Chicago: Markham Press, 1973), 


most all states directs that per- 
sons convicted of driving while 
intoxicated be subjected to a 
temporary suspension of driv- 
ing licenses, suspension rarely 
occurs following a first offense.’ 


In order for situated, day-to-day 
actions to be visible, a complex 
system of monitoring and a corps of 
monitors must observe, analyze and 
transmit observations. Journalists, 
social scientists and the media of 
communications may perform this 


function. 
® 


QUESTIONS FOR ANALYSIS 


The framework of the above dis- 
cussion raises two questions relating 
to issues of drug use. In answering 
them, I hope to clarify relationships 
between knowledge and policy in 
the field of drugs. 


1. How does knowledge affect 
drug policy as public and 
visible statements defining and 
asserting collective interests, 
values and moralities? In this 
question, drug policy is viewed 
as being policy directed toward 
the public arena, conducted in 
full view of interested laymen 
and imbued with a complex 
of divergent meanings and con- 
flicts. 

2. How does knowledge affect 
drug policy in the sense of 
actions carried out by public 
officials and agents in day-to- 
day routines? In this question, 
policy has a different quality 
and meaning, attracts different 
kinds of interests and serves 


5. Richard Zylman, “Are Drinking-Driving 


‘Laws Enforced?” Police Chief 37 (September, 


1970), pp. 48-52; Joseph Gusfield, “A Study 
of Drinking Driving in San Diego County,” 
mimeographed (San Diego City: Urban Ob- 
servatory, 1972). 
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different functions than those 
implied in the first question. 
Indeed, even the object of 
policy——drugs and drug users 
—may be considerably differ- 
ent in the two levels of policy. 


CONFERRAL OF PUBLIC 
SIGNIFICANCE 


There is a long history to the use 
of various mood-altering substances. 
Alcohol, marihuana, opium, heroin 
and other substances which induce 
alterations of the mind have ap- 
“peared in many cultures throughout 
recorded history. Although alcohol 
is probably the oldest, most wide- 
spread and most frequently used 
substance, others are by no means 
recent in their use. Except for 
alcohol, however, the control and 
possible extension of drug use has 
not been a major public issue until 
recently,” 

For much of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the issues 
of alcohol control and prohibition 
were high on the agenda of Ameri- 
can political life. While other sub- 
stances were in use, their consump- 
tion was not noticed as a widespread 
phenomenon, nor did they achieve 
the status of a public problem. Dur- 
ing the early part of the twentieth 
century, however, both marihuana 
and opium began to occupy legisla- 
tive attention and to come under 


6. Richard H. Blum and Associates, So- 
‘ciety and Drugs (San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1969), ch. 1-5. 

7. The following are useful analyses of 
legislative attempts to control use of mood- 
altering substances: Blum et al., Society and 
Drugs; Howard S. Becker, Outsiders (Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1963); Joseph Gus- 
field, “Prohibition: Experiment in Political 
Utopianism,” in John Braeman, Robert Brem- 
ner, and David Brody, Change and Con- 
tinuity in Twentieth-Century America: 1920s 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1968). 


legal limitations of use and sale. 
During the 1930s there was a greater 
interest in marihuana control. While 
alcohol control had receded as a 
major public issue by the mid-1930s, 
interest in other substances had 
increased in legislative concern. 
Not until the 1960s, however, did 
nonalcoholic drugs of various kinds 
become the significant issue that 
has spawned news coverage, dra- 
matic productions, academic re- 
search, and governmental and legal 
activity. Zinberg: and Robertson 
report that on a day chosen at 
random (August 14, 1970) when 
there was no major news item con- 
cerning drugs, stories about drugs 
nevertheless occupied 11 columns 
in the Boston Globe, 16 in the 
Washington Post and 19 in the New 
York Times.® 

It is vital to distinguish between 
an existent situation—drug usage— 


. and public awareness or perception 


of usage. The attention of public 
media to a problem gives it status 
as an issue. The attention of govern- 
ment and other public agents to a 
problem accentuates, in turn, its 
position on the public agenda. 
“Society” is not an object that is 
revealed by its own light. It is too 
wide in scope to be seen with the 
naked eye. It gains its shape from 
the reflected light of public ex- 
posure. There is, then, a crucial 
interaction between that which 
interests the public and that which 
is available to their interest. 

In this sense, even the effort to 
obéain knowledge or to develop 
programs provides a way in which 
the situation is given importance. 
The existence of new agencies, 
mechanisms and literature pro- 


8. Norman ‘Zinberg and John Robertson, 
Drugs and the Public (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1972), p. 30. 
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nounces the significances of the 
issue. So-called experts maintain 
that the detrimental effects of al- 
- cohol are both greater and far more 
common in the United States than 
are those of addictive drugs such as 
heroin, opium, cocaine and mor- 
phine. A glance at current news- 
papers or bookshelves will not show 
this to be a common belief. 

Public policy statements and 
public, governmental actions have 
effects which stem from their rhe- 
torical and communicative aspects; 
they are not only means to an end. 

hen’ governing: officials commis- 
sion a report on drugs, or when a 
law is debated, the issue is public. 
The signal has been made that the 
public interest is being defined, and 
action, or inaction, must result. The 
issue has been placed in the political 
‘realm, and it requires a govern- 
mental response. 


é 


MEANINGS OF DRUGS AND 
DRUG USE 


In the study of human behavior, 
people are often viewed as respond- 
ing to stimuli. It is important to 
recognize, however, that human 
beings also help to construct or 
create their own stimuli. They select, 
interpret and place connotations 
on objects and events; they give 
meanings to often’ amorphous ex- 
perience. What appears to the ob- 
server as the character of stimuli 
may not be at all consistent with 
the character attributed to that 
stimuli by its receivers. This is 
certainly the case in public orienta- 
tions to drugs. * 

Let us begin with the object itself 
—the drug. What has attracted atten- 
tion, provided news, and been the 
basis of television drama has not 
been the substance of drugs as the 
inedical or pharmacological pro- 


’ 


fession would define it. The eablis 
definition of drugs refers'less to the 
treatment of illness than to the 
socially disturbing elements which 
prompt attention to these sub- 
stances. Drugs and drug abuse are 
linked together in the public mind. 
There is a tendency to use the term 
drugs without differentiation.’ Per- 
sons are reported in the news to be 
arrestéd for drug use with no dis- 
tinction being made between mari- 
huana and what so-called experts 
consider to be addictive substances.’ 
Public discussion of the drug prgb- 
lem has excluded many substances 
which pharmacologists, physi- 
ologists and physicians might well 
include.” Prescription drugs, such 
as tranquilizers and barbiturates, are 
often excluded. Alcohol commands 
little attention as a drug and has not 
been included as part of the drug 
problem by the -Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Drugs are viewed as being prob- 
lematic and disturbing within a 
particular historical context. Alcohol 
abuse and the effects of prescribed 
drugs lack the news value which 
television writers and news report- 
ers seek. While alcohol has not dis- 
appeared as a public problem, it is 
an old issue, the outlines of which 
are generally known. Public policy 
has been formed and has ceased to 
be either interesting or puzzling. 
The detrimental consequences of 
prescription drugs have not yet 
achieved widespread recognition. 
It is those substances which are. de- 
fined as illegal and which have in- 
creased in use in recent years that 
stir interest and policy debate. 

‘At the outset, then, the object 
under discussion and scrutiny is by 


9. Ibid., pp. 37-42. 

10. National Commission on Marihuana 
and Drug Abuse, Drug Use in America, 
pp. 9-14. 
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no means the same for everyone. 
The word drugs has different mean- 
ings for the public than for the 
prọfessionals who maintain and gen- 
erate the corpus of knowledge on 
the subject. 


SYMBOLIC MEANINGS OF DRUGS 


This section focuses on the public 
aspect of policy as visible and sig- 
nifying—as activity which must be 
distinguished from its direct and in- 
strumental impact on drug use. The 
rulęs of public action and their im- 
portance are under scrutiny. “The 
public level of existence becomes 
increasingly important in itself . . . 
actions come to have a publicity 
effect largely independent of their 
private effects.” Y 

This mode of analysis differs from 
those which stress the mood-alter- 
ing consequences of drugs or the 
detrimental aspects of addiction. 
America has long been able to ac- 
cept mood-alteration in the form of 
alcohol. The punitive drug legisla- 
tion of the 1960s cannot be under- 
stood as a response of a pragmatic 
and work-oriented society to the 


passivity and abstention which drug’ 


use entails nor as concern for the 
mental health of addicts. The addic- 
tive use of heroin and cocaine has 
been a source of concern for more 
than half a century. The penalties 
for alcohol use, even during Pro- 
hibition, applied only to its manu- 
facture for sale or the sale itself. 
Possession alone was not illegal, 
as it has been for marihuana, heroin, 
opium and other “hard” drugs. 
Inherent in the public debate over 
‘drugs and drug use are symbolic 
meanings and connotations which 
tap emotive elements and which 


ll. Jack D. Douglas, American Social 
Order (New York: The Free Press, 1971), 
p. 238. 


are more metaphorical than matter- 
of-fact. They cannot be proven 
true or false since they consti- 
tute the way in which the events 
or objects have been given dramatic 
value.” For much of the history 
of public controls over alcohol, 
marihuana and narcotics, the char- 
acter of the users has been crucial 
to understanding public conflict and 
the depth of emotional commitment. 


American concern with narcotics is more 
than a medical or legal problem— it 
is in the fullest sense a political prob- 
lem. The energy that has given impetus 
to drug control and prohibition came 
from profound tensions among socio- 
economic groups, ethnic minorities and 
generations—as well as the psychologi- 
cal attraction of certain drugs. 


The conflicts over alcohol control 
and prohibition in the nineteenth 
and the early twentieth centuries 
illustrate the symbolic meaning of a 
substance in public conflict. The 
social and cultural differences be- 
tween users and nonusers were 
clues to the emotive character of 
the political struggles. As long as 
ethnic, occupational and religious 
groups were opposed to each other 
on alcohol questions, the political 
controversies were also indicia of 
the status, prestige and’moral stand- 
ing of the users and nonusers. 


12. The analysis of metaphor has occupied 
much attention from philosophers and liter- 
ary critics. See, especially, Kenneth Burke, 
The Philosophy of Literary Forms (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1957), pp. 121-144; Philip 
Wheelwright, Metaphor and Reality (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1964); Max 
Black, Models and Metaphors (Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1962), ch. 1~3, 13. 

13. David F. Musto, The American Dis- 
ease: Origins of Narcotic Control (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1973), p. 244. 

14. Joseph Gusfield, Symbolic Crusade: 
Status Politics and the American Temperance 
Movement (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1963). 
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While the instrumental conse- 
quences, measured in amount and 
kind of drinking, were part of the 
issue, they were by no means all 
of it. Passage of legislation, state- 
ments of public figures and de- 
cisions of appellate courts are all 
ways in which a public morality 
is stated and defined. What was at 
stake was the answer to the ques- 
tion: Whose morality will prevail? 

After the Civil War and following 
intensive immigration from Europe, 
ambivalence about the use of alcohol 
was overlaid with conflict between 
rural Protestants and urban Roman 
Catholics. The conflict also con- 
cerned cultural dominance of the 
former group over the latter. The 
opposing cultures were couched in 
terms of public legitimacy toward 
differing concepts of leisure, in- 
ternal discipline and standards of 
moral character. The repeal of Pro- 
hibition was a phase in the weak- 
ened dominance of the older Ameri- 
can culture. Alcoholic drinking was 
and is a metaphor for cultural op- 
position and conflict. 


DRUG USERS AND CULTURAL 
CHANGE 


Until recently, public awareness 
of the use of marihuana and ad- 
dictive drugs had been associated 
mainly with social and/or cultural 
minorities or marginal communities. 
The world of the jazz musician, 
the criminal underworld, the black, 
brown and yellow worlds of Negro, 
Mexican and Oriental life, the 
Bohemian and offbeat elements of 
society—these had been the de- 
picted locales of the drug user. 
Usage may have been wider than 
such imagery implied. The use of 
addictive drugs by members of the 
medical profession and the presence 
of opiates in patent medicines sug- 


gest this. However, in the public 
debate over drug use, it is the less 
conventional and/or less powerful 
segments of the society that are 
singled out. Thus, in the passage 
of marihuana’ control legislation 
during the 1920s, the Mexican- 
American was seen as the recipient 
of the action: 


Whether motivated by outright ethnic 
prejudice or by simple discriminatory 
disinterest, the proceedings before state 
legislatures resembled those in Texas 
in 1923, There was little, if any, public 
attention and no debate. Pointed °ref- 
erences were made to the drug’s Mexi- 
can origins and sometimes to the crim- 
inal conduct which invariably followed 
when Mexicans ingested the killer 
weed. 


As long as drug use was clearly 
seen as being confined to marginal 
and minority social groups, it was 
possible to confine it to a limited 
place on the agenda of public ac- 
tions. Both law and practice upheld 
the dominance of conventional and 
powerful social groups by upholding 
the dominance of norms controlling 
mood-altering commodities. Drug 
use provided no threat to the cul- 
ture or the social position of those 
for whom the public norms were 
enunciated. The moral order was up- 
held by legislative passage and court 
actions. 

The emergence of marihuana use 
and public awareness of addictive 
and hallucinatory experiences with 
drugs among middle class youth 
have created a crisis of another kind. 
Not only is drug usage new among 
culturally dominant groups, but it is 
also part of general cultural changes 


15. National Commission on Marihuana 
and Drug Abuse, Marihuana: A Signal of 
Misunderstanding, Appendix, vol. 1 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1972), pp. 482-485. 
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in which young people are at the 
center. An important part of the 
political disturbances of the 1960s 
involved young people who repre- 
sent in the public image marihuana 
users and experimenters with drugs 
like LSD and amphetamines. Much 
of what has come to be seen as the 
moral and sexual revolution of the 
1960s is centered among the same 
youth. The connections between 
drug use and cultural change are 
readily symbolized. 

Two aspects of the recent public 
awareness of drug use differentiate 
it from earlier periods: (1) the new 
group perceived as users—mid- 
dle class youth—can not be clearly 
construed as a social or cultural 
minority, and (2) the use of drugs, 
especially marihuana, is linked 
to issues of cultural change, both 
through the users and through 
its relation to new and deeply con- 
tested life styles. Public policy must 
be seen in light of these meanings. 
Public affirmations and negations 
take place in the context of these 
broader issues and possess mean- 
ings unrelated to those of experts 
in scientific knowledge about drugs. 


DRUGS AND YOUTH CULTURE 


The first of the two aspects of the 
symbolic meaning of drug use is 
its status as an activity of youth, 
including visible and significant pro- 
portions of middle class and upper 
middle class youth, both male and 
female. The current drug “scare” 
developed in the context of a “youth 
problem” in the United States. To 
analyze the causes of that problem 
is beyond the scope of this paper. 
It is sufficient to recognize that 


16. For introduction to the literature on 
youth and for analysis of “youth culture,” 
see, Bennett Berger, Looking for America 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971). 


youth, in the United States as well 
as in many other countries, has 
increasingly become a separate and 
separable age group. The cultural 
activities and standards of that group 
have given it distinctiveness. Its 
institutions and communications 
have provided an internal structure. 
The music of youth, the journals 
of youth, youth hostels—all of these 
are visible manifestations of a pro- 
found trend that has culminated in 
the now popularly accepted term 
“youth culture,”’® 

The use of marihuana and some 
of the hallucinogens among univer- 
sity students has been very im- 
portant in fixing public attention on 
middle class youth as drug users. 
The importance of middle class and 
university student usage lies not 
only in its relation to youth culture, 
but also in its newsworthy charac- 
ter. It is puzzling, anxiety-provoking 
and therefore of intrinsic interest. 
The fact that drug use is illicit 
enhances its newsworthiness. 

Two facets of the relation between 
drug use and youth are significant. 
First, the idea of drugs has been 
closely related to youth culture in 
public discussion. What is meant is 
not the concept of drugs as defined 
by experts but the concept of drugs 
and drug users connected with the 
youth culture. Second, drugs within 
this meaning connote a style and 
usage which distinguishes youth 
from adulthood. Alcohol, for ex- 
ample, has long been seen as some- 
thing with which young people 
experiment. Such experimentation, 
however, has. also been interpreted 
as part of growing up, as an act of 
socialization. Drug use, however, is 
not readily seen as part of socializa- 
tion. It is viewed as “growing away” 
rather than growing up. 

This relationship between drugs 
and youth accentuates and deepens 
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the attention and anxiety about 
youth and the rise of the youth cul- 
ture among consumers of public 
news and entertainment. It solidifies 
and strengthens parental fears and 
guilt. Television drama and movies 
have given prominence to the myth 

of the guilty parents—parents 
-© whose busied concern for financial 
and social success has kept them 
from active control and guidance 
of their children. Drugs and drug 
use are seen to be caused by parental 
neglect. Discussion of drugs often 
provokes anxious questioning, soul- 
searching and intense emotional 
responses among adults. 

Public attention to drugs as an 
object and as a problem is not, 
however, a simple case of American 
Puritan concern about mood-altera- 
tion per se. Rather, it is concern 
about the form and character of 
mood-alteration which occurs out- 
side the scope and control of adult 
agencies and models. 


DRUGS AND THE 1960s 
REVOLUTIONS 


The second major aspect of the 
symbolic importance of drug use 
lies in its relationship to major 
cultural issues of the 1960s. I refer 
especially to what has been labeled 
‘the moral revolution,” that is, the 


issues surrounding questions of- 


sexual conduct, abortion, pomo- 

graphy, personal privacy and life 

styles. I refer secondarily to the is- 

sues connected with changing social 

structure, especially racial, sexual 
“and age group equality. 

As stated above: attitude toward 
mood-alteration is not the dominat- 
ing source of anxic ty over drug ~e 
in the United States. However, * : 
issues of moral change that F e 
developed in recent years have 
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touched off new debates about 
hedonism, sexuality, individual and 
public responsibilities and personal 
ambition. This re-emergence of 
life style as a central problem is 
epitomized in the attention and 
controversy surrounding the “hip- 
pie” movement and communes. The 
drugs in question are those asso- 
ciated with the heightening of 
experience, ecstatic and extraor- 
dinary sensations, and the retreat 
from active and aggressive behavior. 
The idea of the validity of an “al- 
ternative consciousness,” thdéugh 
voiced only by a few intellectualized 
advocates of marihuana and hal- 
lucinogens, is nevertheless inherent 
in the way in which the drug contro- 
versy has been posed as an attack 
on conventional social life.” 

The equalitarian revolution has 
brought marginal and subterranean 
activity into the mainstream of atten- 
tion. In the past, lack of involvement 
of public agencies and mass media 
with the lives of minorities may 
have diverted public concern from 
issues of drugs involving minorities. 
In the changed atmosphere of 
equalitarian movements, the oppo- 
site is true. Whether actuated by 
minority interests, fear of crime, 
or the newsworthy character of 
minority happenings, drug use 
among less advantaged social groups 
has merged with other forces making 
drug use a matter of public interest 
and attention. . 


SYMBOLIC IMPORT OF DRUG POLICY 


Statements of policy made in the 
open arena of public forums become 
statements about the speaker and 
his or her stance toward cultural 
changes of the time. They are 


17. Zinber , and Robertson, Drugs and the 
Public, pp. 30-32. 
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endorsements or condemnations of 
changes taking place among young 
people today. Made by public of- 
ficials, they assure or create anxieties 
in listeners. Public policies, as 
deliberate and visible directives, 
have a strong ritualistic component. 
Whatever their effects on drug users, 
they persuade listeners that public 
interest and its agencies grant 
legitimacy to one side and with- 
hold it from another. 

Within the context of the sym- 
bolism of drugs I discern two major 
strategems. One is legal; it has con- 
sisted of officially labeling drugs 
as illicit items. Coupled with this 
has been a punitive pattern of man- 
datory sentences. Both the illicit- 
ness and the punitive patterns main- 
tain public condemnation of drug 
users and the consequent rein- 
forcement of the legitimacy of 
those values threatened by cultural 
change. 

The other strategy is therapeutic. 
. It consists of defining the user as 
pathological. The solution lies not in 
punishment but in treatment. As a 
strategy it softens the condemna- 
tion of the user. He or she is not 
quite as morally condemned since 
the behavior is a form of illness 
and the user is absolved of full re- 
sponsibility. Hence the symbolic 
significance is less reinforcing to the 
legitimacy of past values. 

It is noteworthy that these strat- 
egies involve different groups and 
occupations responsible for gather- 
ing information, apprehending users 
and preventing the occurrence and 
recurrence of drug use. The legal 
approach fixes attention on legis- 
lators, police, judges and lawyers. 
The therapeutic approach places re- 
sponsibility on physicians, pharma- 
cologists, psychologists,\ sociolo- 
gists and educators. w 
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KNOWLEDGE AND SYMBOLIC POLICY 


Knowledge consists of statements 
about a world of reality in which 
means are used to achieve ends. 
It provides instruments to achieve 
agreed-upon goals. Do we want to 
improve the balance of payments 
deficits? Economics will tell us what 
to do. Do we want a better way 
to treat slipped discs? Medical 
science will discover it. Do we want 
to decrease the use of drugs? So- 
ciology will tell us how. However, 
the above discussion of ritual and 
symbolism in public policy suggests 
that such knowledge may not be 
completely relevant to the broader 
issues addressed in drug policy. 

Insofar as gatherers of knowledge 
about drug use operate at the “how 
to” level, their findings support or 
diminish policy measures which 
align them with one or another 
perspective regarding questions of 
youth culture and moral change. The 
knowledge with which specialists 
work is specifically about the causes, 
uses and abuses of drugs, and strate- 
gies of drug continuance or discon- 
tinuance. For the lay public there are 
other issues which are not addressed 
by the experts. Even to choose be- 
tween the legal and the therapeutic 
strategies is to engage in the con- 
fict of tough versus tender attitudes 
toward drug users. The relation be- 
tween knowledge experts and the 
public is not a direct relation be- 
tween professional servants and 
clients, since the findings of science 
may be irrelevant to the latent mean- 
ings‘and values ef the clientele. 

Fearfulness teard experts in mat- 
ters of public policy and drug issues 
grises in the strategies of both law 
wid therapy, théugh more so in the 
£ “mer than in the latter. Both strat- 
v'es operate within what Jack 
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Douglas calls the “myth of absolutist . 


morality.”!8 The legal rule presumes 
a homogeneity of moral values 
within the society so that the legis- 
lators and judges speak for “the 
public interest.” Therapy operates 
with concepts of illness and health. 
The drug user commits a legal of- 
fense and thus acts in opposition 
to public welfare. The drug user, 
by his act of use, shows that he is 
sick and needs to be cured. Both 
strategies uphold an official, public 
view of morality. 

Especially in the field of drugs, 
knowledge has played a deeply sub- 
versive role. The consensus of find- 
ings about drug use, well illustrated 
in the report of the President’s Com- 
mission, adds up to loud raspber- 
ries directed at the official public 
and accepted versions of the drug 
problem. 

In much recent discussion of drug 
problems, professional experts have 
cast considerable doubt on the char- 
acter of the drug problem as de- 
picted in the public arena. Knowl- 
edgeable persons have criticized the 
prevailing concept that drugs are 
necessarily harmful or more harmful 
than prescription medicines or al- 
cohol. They have revised the idea 
of the drug user as a deviant, anti- 
social or disturbed person. They 
have begun to suggest that many 
of the problems connected with drug 
use, such ds crime, are functions 
of the social control responses to 
drug use rather than consequences 
of the primary behavior. 

Experts have told the public and 
the practitioners that they have been 
misled; the problem is not a large 
one, the addictive consequences are 


18. Douglas, American Social Order, ch. 7. 

19. For the analysis of sickness as one 
form of deviance, see, Eliot Freidson, Pro- 
fession of Medicine (New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1972). 
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not highly detrimental, even to 
health; marihuana and the hallu- 
cinogens are by no means as destruc- 
tive of physical or social behavior 
as is alcohol. Further, many of the 
problems connected with drug use, 
such as criminal behavior, are con- 
sequences of efforts to solve the 
problem. 

How does such knowledge affect 
policy? If public programs establish 
and sustain an official public mor- 
ality, is science relevant? If public 
policies maintain a needed illusion 
of a common, stable culture, can 
expertise have any impact? 


KNOWLEDGE AND SOCIAL CONFLICT 


A major message of the body of 
scientific work on drugs, delivered 
by physiologists, pharmacologists, 
sociologists and psychologists, has 
functioned to break down the public 
appearance of a united and con- 
sensual society on the question of 
drug use. As indicated above, re- 
moval of the pathological character 
of the drug user destroys both the 
view of the drug user as being 
in need of therapy and the belief 
in a social consensus. The drug 
user, like the alcohol user, becomes 
someone who follows a different, 
yet morally acceptable, life style. 
The drug abuser, like the chronic 
alcoholic, may be seen as a social 
problem, but that is not to say he is a 
social deviant. Rather, it is an ad- 
mission of the plural character of the 
society and a legitimation of be- 
havior which is morally reprehen- 
sible and anxiety-provoking for 
many people. The experts have 
legitimized the youth culture and 
the moral revolution of the 1960s. 
They have not done so in a logical 
and explicit fashion but in a sym- 
bolic sense, because the issue had 
taken on a meaning within that con- 
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text. Furthermore, in underlining 
the character of cultural conflict im- 
_ plicit in drug use, they have made 
law and therapy appear as matters 
of cultural domination rather than 
agencies of societal consensus. 

A distinction should be drawn at 
this point between scientific and po- 
litical knowledge. Scientific knowl- 
edge in the field of drug use is 
the body of facts and theories re- 
lated to the uses of drugs. Politi- 
cal knowledge concerns public atti- 
tudes and organization toward drug 
use, including scientific knowledge. 
This paper deals with political rather 
than scientific knowledge and may 
be construed as one source of advice 
for political officials engaged in the 
management of change and conflict 
through public acts. Scientific 
knowledge can be only one of a 
number of factors which bear upon 
the symbolic and instrumental char- 
acter of official public action. The 
politician, in Robert Bales’ fre- 
quently used nomenclature, is both 
task leader and social-emotional 
leader.” He is often aware that his 
statements and actions serve to 
monitor for his audience the direc- 
tion `of social events. He has an 
ability to influence the polarization 
or unity of the political process. 


KNOWLEDGE AND PUBLIC 
DISCUSSION 


Much doubt has been cast herein 
on the utility of knowledge for social 
and cultural change relating to drug 
use. In much of the above, the per- 
spective of Kenneth Clark, which 
began this paper, is reiterated. How- 
ever, while knowledge makes less 
difference than conventional theory 
will admit, it nevertheless -plays 


20. Robert Bales, Interaction Process Anal- 
ysis (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 
1950). 
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significant roles under particular 
conditions and in particular ways in 
relation to public policy, both in 
its highly visible form and in its 
localistic, day-to-day form. 

The place accorded knowledge 
and expertise in the idiom of public 
discourse constitutes one such role. 
Discussion in the public arena often 
seems to be one chorus after another 
of chaotic, fighting voices. Yet there 
are rules to the game which demand 
that ideas be set forth in the language 
and tactits of rational debate and 
analysis in terms of public rather 
than private interest. The partici- 
pants must appear.to be rational 
and informed persons, and they must 
persuade rather than influence the 
listeners. It is a game of persuasion. 
The expert assumes importance in 
this game because he or she assumes 
an informed and impartial position. 
As knowledge is disseminated, it 
sets limits to the public acceptability 
of all ideas. 

In his classic study of the Negro 
in America in the early 1940s, Gun- 
nar Myrdal attributed changes in 
white attitudes largely to the decline 
of scientific support for the theory 
of racial inferiority. Not only was 
this theory no longer credible, but 
also a white person could not main- 
tain it and still perceive himself to 
be a rational, informed and under- 
standing person. He had to face the 
conflicts in himself and the society. 
Science, through its pronounce- 
ments, made it difficult for many 
people to rationalize prejudice. 

This process is noticeable in 
public discussion of drugs. The 
belief in the addictive character of 
marihuana or in its great physio- 
logical harm has ceased to be con- 
ventional wisdom. In the late 1960s, 
those who attacked the view that 
marihuana is addictive and harmful 
did so from the posture of a minority 
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view. Today the situation is re- 

versed. The context has been 

changed and the supporter of puni- 

tive marihuana legislation must 

attack a new conventional wisdom. 
t 


THE EVERYDAY LEVEL OF 
PUBLIC POLICY 


Much of the above discussion 
concerns highly visible public 
policy. Here the debate and the 
statement of policy have an abstract 
quality about them. The typologies 
presented are fixed and definitive. 
In the world of daily existence there 
is much more ambivalence, am- 
biguity and contradiction than the 
generalized rules and formulations 
of public policy can admit. In the 
immediacy and flux of specific ac- 
tions, the application of rules in- 
volves what H. L. A. Hart calls their 
“open texture.”?! Rules are formu- 
lated in general terms, but they are 
applied in specific situations. There 
is no exact method for determining 
when an instant case is subsumed 
under a general category. In the 
process of policy enforcement, the 
general is given a meaning, often 
changing the direction and thrust of 
policy. 

It is not the open quality of lan- 
guage alone that provides oppor- 
tunities for variance between highly 
visible statement of public officials 
and day-to-day formulations of in- 
dividual acts. The fervor and emo- 
tion inherent in the symbolic nature 
of public events is less apparent 
in the reality of coping with de- 
fendents, parents, attorneys, hos- 
pital organizations and the multiple 
elements in daily existence. A parent 
has one attitude toward public 


21. H. L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), pp. 120- 
132. 
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policy, and the courts grapple with 
the organizational difficulties in 
prosecuting and enforcing laws. The 
less than punitive enforcement of 
severe laws against marihuana pos- 
session illustrate the process by 
which policy, trapped at one level 
by its symbolic import, is changed 
at another by the situational ex- 
igencies of organizational life.” 

In 1951 Robin Williams coined 
the phrase “patterned evasion of 
norms” to describe the regularized 
process by which illegal, deviant 
or illicit activities continue im a 
regularized and predictable fashion 
with relatively few official sanctions. 
Such’ activities as gambling, prosti- 
tution and abortion persist in a quasi- 
permitted manner. This discrepancy 
between the ritual world of public 
statements and the real world of 
situated activities has constituted 
a significant part of the drug scene 
in the United States. Rejection of the 
conventional view of drug usage, 
even though the generalized ver- 
sion of policy remains unaffected, 
enables the daily and local level of 
policy to change more easily. 


KNOWLEDGE AND PUBLIC ISSUES 


The discrepancy between policy 
at different levels of application and 
visibility suggests one way in which 
social policies undergo revision: 
not by the definitive and deliberate 
embrace of one doctrine or theory, 
but by the slow accretion of in- 
dividual acts. The difficulties en- 


22. Studies of state enforcement of mari- 
huana laws find that “the trend is un- 
doubtedly to invoke the marihuana posses- 
sion laws only when the behavior (posses- 
sion) comes out in the open.” Only one- 
third of the arrests sampled led to a sen- 
tence and only six percent were sent to 
jail. Marihuana, A Signal of Misunderstand- 
ing (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1972). 
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tailed ultimately become more than 
the organizational commitments can 
sustain, The “game is not worth the 
candle” and even the experts agree. 

Stated another way, publics be- 
come tired of issues even though 
it is difficult to ignore the sym- 
bolic moral issues created by public 
pronouncements. There is a sense 
today that the drug problem has 
passed the apex of public attention 
and concern. The broader issues that 
gave it a deeper meaning either 
have abated or have been accepted, 
or atleast many people have learned 
to live with them. The limitations 
to legislative solutions have become 
apparent. Marihuana use has neither 
abated nor decreased. Drug addic- 
tion has become a recognized prob- 
lem for which organized solutions 


have supposedly been created, and. 


in that sense it is under control. 
Adults have learned from youth cul- 
ture, and many who were in youth 
cultures are now themselves beyond 
thirty. 

The accumulation of knowledge 
receives a better hearing in this 
atmosphere. In fact, by turning to 
expertise, the polarized groups can 
find a way to diminish the ardor of 
the issue without having to admit 
-a costly defeat. The high-level, 
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often moralistic and conventional 
public utterances that pass for much 
policy permit the officials, experts 
and practitioners to carry out their 
often quite different orientations. 
The politician is thus a useful in- 
sulator between publics and be- 
tween levels of policy. He engages 
in what Kenneth Burke called “secu- 
lar prayer.” By invoking morals and 
values which are being dishonored 
and circumscribed in behavior, he 
prevents an open conflict between 
disputants. The losers are satisfied 


‘by the appearance of their culture 


at the level of public interest, while 
the winners are satisfied because 


their behavior is permitted de facto. 


The United States is no longer a 
society in which any one social 
group or culture has such clear-cut 
hegemony that it can hold forth its 
moral standard, its style of life, as 
the example for the rest to follow. 
We have neither a hierarchy of 
authoritative nobility nor a disci- 
plined revolutionary society. In 
place of such order, we follow a 
complicated pattern of ignorance, 
knowledge and change which goes 
on at different levels and in dif- 
ferent directions. In this pattern, 
the experts are neither social en- 
gineers nor unemployed workers. 


ky 
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Drug Abuse, Congress and the Fact-Finding Process 
By RALPH M. SUSMAN 


ABSTRACT: This article concerns Congress, its fact-finding | 
process and its legislative efforts designed to deal with 
problems related to, narcotic and drug abuse. In essence, it 
examines the perspective within which Congress has 
defined and has attempted to solve the “drug problem” and 
traces the manner in which the law enforcement and 
criminal justice bureaucracy gradually came to be the 
principal architects and purveyors of drug control legisla- 
tion. It also addresses the matter of public accountability 
and bureaucratic and congressional performance relative to 
fact-finding and the policy formulation process. Lastly, it 
provides an assessment of what is required of Congress if it- 
is to undertake more rational’ and responsible action in 
reference to the problems of drug use and abuse. 


Ralph M. Susman received his Ph.D. from New York University. He has held 
various administrative and research posts in the criminal justice area and was 
formerly Director of the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and Acting Director of the 1970 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. He recently served as Associate 
Director, National Commission on Marihuana and Drug Abuse. 
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CONGRESS AND DRUG ABUSE 


HIS article concerns Congress, 

its fact-finding process and its 

legislative efforts designed to deal 

with problems related to narcotic 
‘and drug abuse. 

Although history records the use 
of mood-altering drugs, especially 
opium, for more than two,thousand 
years, concern about opium usage 
did not develop in the United 
States until the second half of the 
nineteenth century. At that time, it 
was brought to public attention 

‘within the context of social reform 
activities, particularly the temper- 
ance-prohibitionist movement. 

It should be noted, however, that 
‘some early efforts were made by 
the United States to discourage 
American nationals or United 
States registry ships from par- 
ticipating in the lucrative interna- 
tional opium trade. These early 
measures included the Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce of 1833 be- 
tween the United States and Siam; 
the Treaty of Wang Hea of 1844 
with China; a subsequent treaty 
with China in 1880; and a treaty 
with Korea in 1882. None of these 
measures, however, was particu- 
larly effective, owing in part to lack 
of enforcement machinery, official 
indifference and the substantial 
profits being realized by prominent 


ship owning and trading companies.’ . 


It was within the context of social 
` reform, however, that Congress first 
defined the “drug problem” and 
attempted to construct its solutions. 
In essence, the underlying 
philosophy of early drug control 
legislation was that opiate addic- 
tion was a nasty and immoral vice 


l. Treaty of Amity and Commerce, 20 
March 1833, 8 Stat. 454, T.S. No. 321. See 
also, N. Ansley, “International Efforts to 
Control Narcotics,” Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology and Police Science L 
(July-August, 1959), pp. 105-113. 
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and that continued use of drugs was 
a willful act. As such, in all in- 
stances, early legislative efforts 
were directed toward the prohibi- 
tion of all narcotic drugs for all 
persons except those suffering from 
terminal diseases or those who, 
because of age and infirmity, would 
likely die without the continued 
administration of narcotic drugs.” . 

Between: 1870 and 1915, national 
concern over the problem of drug 
abuse centered on two classes of 
users and two substances. First was 
the highly visible social outcast 
typified by poor Chinese laborers 
who were brought.to the United 
States, who settled in sizable com- 
munities in San Francisco, Seattle, 
New York and other major port 
cities, and who were exploited as a 
source of cheap labor, particularly 
by the railroads. Many of. these 
Chinese laborers were opium 
smokers and a small number were 
opium eaters. The second major 
group of users, far less visible, 
included professionals, businessmen 
and others normally thought to con- 
stitute the dominant force of the com- 
munity. Women—housewives and 
mothers—comprised a sizable 
proportion of this group and out- 
numbered men by three .to two. 
Opium consumption among this 
group of users generally involved, 
for the most part, various over-the- 
counter remedies or morphine in 
pill form or by injection. Although a 
small number of marginal 
individuals—derelicts, criminals, 
prostitutes, seamen and others— 
were known to engage in drug use, 
their numbers were insignificant in 
the total national picture of this 
period. . 

2. J. A. Clausen, “Social and Psychologi- 
cal Factors in Narcotics Addiction,” Law 


and Contemporary Problems 22 (Winter, 
1957), pp. 34-51. 
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The early moralistic, social re- 
form outlook has continued to per- 
vade the judgments of those who 
have shaped legislation directed 
toward the control of both narcotic 
and non-narcotic mood-altering 
substances. But today the moral 
reformers of old have been re- 
placed by self-appointed moral en- 
trepreneurs who now combine the 


talents and prejudice of the three- 


traditional major interest groups: 
criminal justice officials, police and 
particularly 
psychiatrists. With respect to drug 
abuse, they carry on the late 
- nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury crusade against what they per- 
ceive as behavior antithetical to the 
work ethic and its requirements for 
moral responsibility and striving for 
success. 

An ,official publication of the 
United States Government Printing 


Office lists 54 different public laws | 


(federal) which relate to drug abuse 
and which were enacted between 
February, 1909 and October, 1968.3 
Since that time, federal legislation 
in this area has continued to prolif- 
erate at a great rate. The rapid 
amendment, replacement and suc- 
cession of legislative provisions 
provides substantial evidence of 
the lack of fundamental under- 
standing of the problem to which 
all of this legislation has been ad- 
dressed. 


CONGRESS, ITS CLIENTS 
AND DRUG POLICY 
FORMULATION 


The formulation of public policy 
by Congress is virtually always a 
shared responsibility between the 
legislative branch and the bureau- 


3. G. C. Udell, ed., Opium and Narcotics 
Laws (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1968). 
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cracy. In. part, this has evolved as a’ 
consequence of the growth of “big 
government,” increasingly complex ' 
technological developments, ‘and: 
the tendency for bureaucratic or- 
ganizations to expand and develop. 
broad constituencies.* 

In the matter of drug legislation 
and policy formulation; the primary 
client group or constituency upon `’ 
which Congress has relied over the 
years has been the criminal justice 
system. As is the case with other 
special interest groups, however, 
Congress has received from, the 
criminal justice bureaucracy highly 
selected information consonant 
with its goals. As such, the de- 
velopment and administration of 
federal drug legislation enacted 
since the Harrison Licensing Act of 
1914 bears the unmistakable marks . 
of its principal purveyors. 

For many years, the most preem- 
inent personality representing the 
criminal justice approach to drug 
control was Harry J. Anslinger. Mr. 
Anslinger, an executive in the old 
prohibition enforcement program, 
became Commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcotics at that 
agency's creation in 1930 and 
remained in the post until his re- 


-tirement in 1962. His bureaucratic’ 


achievements and his capacity. to 
influence and lead docile and unin- 
formed congressional committees 
for the many years of his tenure is 
probably unmatched in the history 
of the nation. During his reign, the 
enforcement bureaucracy expanded 
considerably, many new laws were 
enacted and budgetary outlays in- 
creased very significantly. 

Thus, over time, the criminal 
justice/law enforcement bureaucracy 
—beginning with the old Bureau of 


4. J. M. Pfiffner and R. K. Presthus, Public 
Administration, 5th ed. (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1967), p. 54. 
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Prohibition in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and continuing through the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs and the current Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration—has continu- 
ally expanded its scope of influence 
and operation. Until very recently, it 
provided the major impetus for all 
drug control legislation and has 
assumed principal responsibility 
for defining the drug problem, 
categorizing the offenses, labeling 
the violators, enforcing the laws, 
discouraging new approaches to the 
problem, and periodically returning 
to Congress to press for new legis- 
lation and increased funding levels. 

Although in recent years the en- 
forcement bureaucracy has made 
room for the treatment and research 
interests represented principally by 
the medical and psychiatric com- 
munity, this sharing of the fiscal pie 
is more a matter of strategy than a 
belief in the mutually beneficial 
results of such a cooperative effort. 
In plain terms, the promises made 
to Congress over the years by the 
enforcement bureaucracy have not 
been fulfilled and, in hindsight, 
they never could have been. Only 
as a result of considerable pressure 
from state and local political 
figures, the news media and local 
law enforcement officials, did Con- 
gress and its federal drug bureau- 
cracy reluctantly expand the field 
and include the treatment and re- 


search community. It is useful to. 


point out that even such a recent 
measure as methadone mainte- 
nance, originally acclaimed as a 


treatment modality, was ultimately’ 


sold to the public as a crime pre- 
vention and control (law enforce- 
ment) mechanism. Thus, treatment 
continues to be subordinated to 
what remains essentially a criminal 


5. Ibid., p. 60. i 
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law approach to the problems of 
narcotic addiction and drug abuse. 

Particularly noteworthy in the 
history of federal drug policy de- 
velopment is the increasingly greater 
share of the policy formulation pro- 
cess which the bureaucracy has pared 
away from Congress and the execu- 
tive branch of the government.’ As 
the executive tries to grapple with 
policy making in the few critical or 
high priority areas which continually 
unfold, and as the legislature be- 
comes increasingly dependent upon 
the bureaucracy for its policy inputs, 
the bureaucracy has expanded its au- 
thority significantly without any in- 
crease in its accountability. In this 
way, the democratic values of 
American society, which are pur- 
portedly guarded by Congress, ad- 
ministered by the executive and 
judged by the judiciary, have be- 
come blurred and somewhat di- 
minished by the bureaucratic agen- 
cies in the name of administrative 
efficiency.® 


DRUG ABUSE, FACT-FINDING 
AND CONGRESSIONAL 
PERFORMANCE 


Stephen K. Bailey has enumer- 
ated three general propositions rel- 
ative to the achievement of a de- 
sirable standard of performance by 
Congress. They are: (1) that Con- 
gress should act responsibly, that 
is, it should act in such a way that 
the voting public may be able to 
hold individual members and the 
separate parties reasonably ac- 
countable for their actions; (2) that 
Congress should act democrati- 
cally, that is, it should formulate 
policy through a process of majority 


6. M. E. Dimock, G. O. Dimock, and L. W. 
Koenig, Public Administration, rev. ed. 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961), 
p. 348. 
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rule while allowing for the free 
expression of minority opinions 
rather than vice versa; and (3) that 
it should act in the public interest 
rather than in the sole interest of 
local or narrowly vested group 
pressures.” 

In the matter of narcotics and 
other dangerous drug control legis- 
lation, Congress has ` failed to 
achieve a satisfactory mark when its 
performance is measured against 
the three propositions stated above. 
Little if any real evidence exists to 
show that the more than 50 sig- 
nificant legislative actions passed 
by Congress in this century in any 
way reflect a genuine consensus or 
call for action on the part of con- 
gressional constituents. It can eas- 
ily be observed, however, that in 
nearly all cases the impetus for 
legislation arose from within the 
federal bureaucracy. Especially 
problematic is the fact that the 


resulting legislation does not in any ` 


manner reflect a public consensus 
or broad professional discussion. 

A careful review of the testimony 
pursuant to the passage of major 
drug control legislation reveals the 
following: nowhere was a sig- 
nificant case made for the fact that 
the public was demanding some 
action, nor was any attention given 
to public sentiment or judgment 
concerning the various solutions 
which were proposed by the legis- 
lative architects. In fact, solutions 
such as mandatory minimum sen- 
tences, denial of parole, no-knock 
entry and death sentences, which 
were recommended and later 
enacted into law, have been shown 
in many instances to be contrary to 
broad public sentiment. The same 
can certainly be said for more re- 


7. S. K. Bailey, Congress Makes a Law 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950), p. ix. 
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cent schemes such as methadone 
maintenance. Lastly, the testimony 
also reveals little concern about, or 
interest in, minority or dissenting 
opinion. 

It might be noted here that the 
level of uninformed, misguided or 
otherwise prejudiced judgment rel- 
ative to the development of drug 
control legislation seems to have 
been distributed equally over both 
major political parties in the Sen- 
ate as well as in the House of 
Representatives.® 


In all, the many hearings pur- 
suant to enactment of the federal 
drug laws can best be characterized 
as a charade deemed necessary to 
satisfy some formal requirement, 
but with the outcome well estab- 
lished in advance.® Witnesses were 
carefully selected by the bureau- 
crats in an effort to minimize the 
input of opposition opinions.” In 


8. J. P. Heinz, R. W. Gettleman, and M. A. 
Seeskin, “Legislative Politics and the Crim- 
inal Law,” Northwestern University Law 
Review 64 (July-August 1969), p. 280. 

9. U.S., House of Representatives, Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Taxation of 
Marihuana (hearings on H.R. 6385, 75th 
Cong., Ist sess., 1937, pp. 5-17, hereinafter 
cited as House Marihuana Hearings); U.S., 
Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, Illicit 
Narcotics Traffic (hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Improvements in the Federal 
Criminal Code on S. 3760, 84th Cong., lst 
sess., 1956, pt. 1, pp. 17-18, 30, 33-34, 
44-45, hereinafter cited as the Daniel Sub- 
committee Hearings). 

10. U.S., Senate, Committee on Finance, 
Taxation of Marihuana (hearings on H.R. 
6906, 75th Cong., lst sess., 1937); U.S., 
House of Representatives, Committee on 
Ways and Means, Control of Narcotics, 
Marihuana and Barbiturates (hearings on 
H.R. 3490, 82d Cong., Ist sess., 1951, pp. 
1-238, hereinafter cited as Boggs Subcom- 
mittee Hearings, 1951). See also, U.S., Sen- 
ate, Committee on Finance, Report No. 
1051, 82d Cong., Ist sess., 19 October 1951. 
In this instance, the Senate did not even 
bother to schedule hearings on a most 
significant piece of criminal legislation 
which, in the course of House testimony, 
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the rare instances in which “oppo- 
sition” witnesses were permitted to 
testify, indifference to their view- 
points by committee members was 
clearly evidenced by the fact that 
they posed few or irrelevant ques- 
tions to such witnesses following 
their presentations.” In fact, com- 
mittee members frequently dem- 
onstrated impatience bordering on 
antisocial behavior toward those per- 
sons whose testimony was contrary 
to specific bureaucratic interests and 
practices.” 

Finally, these hearings clearly 
demonstrate a very low level of 
preparation and understanding by 
committee members. As indicated 
earlier, committee members have 
traditionally received and relied 
almost exclusively upon data pro- 
vided by bureaucratic executives. 
Despite the fact that these data 
have generally come to serve as the 
basis for congressional judgment 
and action, rarely have the underly- 
ing assumptions, the methods of 


slandered and viciously castigated the fed- 
eral judiciary while moving toward a restric- 
tion of judicial discretion by imposing man- 
datory minimum penalties. The committee 
report was four and one-half pages long, 
noted favorable reports on H.R. 3490, and 
recommended passage without amendment. 
See also,U.S., Senate, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Convention on Narcotic Drugs 
(Executive Report No. 11, 90th Cong., Ist 
sess., 3 May 1967), In this connection, see 
also, New Republic (8 July 1967), p. 7. 

1l. See, Boggs Subcommittee Hearings, 
1951, pp. 1-238; U.S., House of Representa- 
tives, Committee on Ways and Means, Traf- 
fic in and Control of Narcotics, Barbiturates 
and Amphetamines, 84th Cong., 2d sess., 
1956, pp. 510-529, 638-641, 1147-1148, 
1219-1228; Daniel Subcommittee Hearings, 
1956, pt. 2, pp. 338-350; pt. 6, p. 2149 
(hereinafter cited as Boggs Subcommittee 
Hearings, 1956). 

12. House Marihuana Hearings, 1937, pp. 
87-121; Boggs Subcommittee Hearings, 
1956, pp. 528-529. See also, Daniel Sub- 
committee Hearings, 1956, pt. 2, pp. 338- 
350. 
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data collection, or the interpreta- 
tion of the results been subject to 
any meaningful or informed ques- 
tioning or challenge." 

Rather, committee members have 
generally appeared to be satisfied 
with statistical reports of progress 
and program success supplied by 
agency executives who routinely 
appear before them in well orches- 
trated and sometimes theatrical im- 
itations of the fact-finding process. 
No substantial evidence exists to 
indicate that the hard or “gut” 
questions are ever posed to law 
enforcement, treatment or research 
bureaucrats by Congress. 

One must conclude, therefore, 
either that Congress does not know 
what to ask or that there are areas of 
activity about which Congress 
would prefer to remain in splendid 
ignorance. Understanding of cer- 
tain practices, or knowledge about 
what is really happening in the 
community regarding drug abuse, 
would place Congress in the posi- 
tion of having to report to the 
public the true situation and what it 
intends to do about it. 

All of this raises once again the 
subject of accountability. It is clear 
from the above that one of the 
outstanding characteristics of result- 
ant drug control legislation and the 
process through which it develops 
is the lack of any real accountability 
by the bureaucratic agencies of the 
executive branch to Congress, and 
by Congress, in turn, to the public. 


13. Boggs Subcommittee Hearings, 1951, 
p. 111. See also, H. W. Mattick, “The 
Epidemiology of Drug Addiction and Reflec- 
tions on the Problem and Policy in the 
U.S.,” Illinois Medical Journal 130 (October, 
1966), p. 444; and R. H. Blum and M. L. 
Funkhouser, “Legislators on Social Scien- 
tists and a Social Issue: A Report and 
Commentary on Some Discussions with 
Lawmakers about Drug Abuse,” Journal of 
Applied Behavioral Science 1 (March, 1965), 
pp. 84-112. 
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That Congress has been a will- 
ing, albeit largely uninformed, part- 
ner in all of this for more than 60 
years is totally inexcusable and dem- 
onstrates a serious weakness in the 
legislative process. Furthermore, it 
raises some very fundamental ques- 
tions about the role of the bureau- 
cracy in a free and democratic so- 
ciety, expecially in those cases 
where the principal agencies in- 
volved have police or regulatory 
powers.4 


THE BASIS OF DRUG CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 


Over the years, the enactment of 
each new piece of drug legislation 
has been justified on the grounds 
that the drug problem, however 
defined, was worsening and that 
harsher and more punitive mea- 
sures, some of doubtful constitu- 
tionality,!> were needed to deal with 
it. In hindsight, however, it is clear 
that the increasingly harsher pro- 
visions of the drug control laws con- 
structed by the bureaucracy and 
guild interests and adopted in great 
profusion by Congress could never 
accomplish what they were sup- 
posedly formulated to achieve. The 
reason is that in all cases these puni- 
tive laws have been formulated on 
the basis of false or erroneous 
premises concerning the nature of 
opiate addiction and drug abuse and 
the roles of the participants. In the 
case of heroin addicts, both the law 
and enforcement practices reveal the 
absence of basic understanding of 
the role, status and interaction 


14. S. K. Bailey, Congress Makes a Law, 
pp. 53, 539-554. 

15. See, Agnello v. U.S., 269 U.S. 20 
(1925); Johnson v. U.S., 333 U.S. 10 (1948); 
Rochin v. California, 342 U.S. 165 (1952); 
Jones v. U.S., 362 U.S. 267 (1960); Wong Sun 
v. U.S., 371 U.S. 471 (1963); Ker v. Califor- 
nia, 374 U.S. 23 (1963). 
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which takes place among the 
smugglers, the peddlers or mid- 
dlemen, and the addicts them- 
selves. 

In essence, Congress has consist- 
ently failed to take cognizance of 
the fact that heroin trafficking is a 
highly organized, relatively low 
risk, lucrative commercial venture. 
As with other organized criminal 
activities, it simply could not con- 
tinue to exist on any significant 
scale without the complicity and 
cooperation of law enforcement au- 
thorities and criminal justice per- 
sonnel at all levels of government, 
not only in foreign countries but in 
the United States as well. Yet, 
Congress consistently ignores this 
fact and continues to act in re- 
sponse to the bureaucratically con- 
venient view which centers around 
pursuit and prosecution of the ad- 
dict. 

From the standpoint of the law 
enforcement bureaucracy, however, 
this congressional stance is useful 
in that the addict, who is visible, 
vulnerable and in constant supply, 
can continue to provide the data for 
positive “box scores” needed by 
federal and local law enforcement 
officials and politicians. Obviously, 
it is much more difficult and politi- 
cally sensitive to root out those 
well protected and largely invisible 
figures who profit handsomely from 
the human misery of heroin addic- 
tion. Over the years, the arrest and 
conviction of large numbers of her- 
oin addicts, along with young 
middle class poly—drug users and 
marihuana smokers, has provided 
law enforcement agencies and pros- 
ecutors with a very substantial basis 
(which they believe and need) for 
telling the public how much prog- 
ress is being made in eliminating 
the drug problem and how much 
safer our communities are becom- 
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ing, now that these societal 
menaces are being “dealt with” 
properly. 

It should be noted, however, that 
at no time since the very beginning 
of federal or state drug control 
efforts has there ever been an ob- 
jective, reliable and valid estimate 
of the nature, magnitude and di- 
mensions of the drug problem. In 
fact, we still do not have an 
adequate measure of the incidence, 
prevalence or patterns of heroin 
use, marihuana use, or use of any of 
the controlled substances.'® Rather, 
in many instances nothing exists 
but guesstimates published by var- 
ious bureaucratic officials in order 
to justify their budgetary requests 
and the political requirements of 
their superiors. 


VICTIMS OF DRUG CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 


It is almost inconceivable, and 
certainly inexcusable, that Con- 
gress has been satisfied to remain 
so uninformed about the problems 
and characteristics of persons who 
are the objects of their legislative 
handiwork. At the time of the Har- 
rison Act, the principal victims 
were Chinese and other “outsid- 
ers” who were looked upon as mor- 
ally weak or unworthy. The 
Marihuana Tax Act of 1937 incorpo- 
rated the myth of the dope fiend 
and was directed at Mexican 


16. A. Blumstein, P. C. Sagi, and M. E. 
Wolfgang, “Problems of Estimating the 
Number of Heroin Addicts,” in National 
Commission on Marihuana and Drug 
Abuse, Drug Use in America: Problem in 
Perspective, Appendix, vol. 2 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1973), 
pp. 201-211. See also, National Commission 
on Marihuana and Drug Abuse, Drug Use 
in America: Problem in Perspective (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1973), 
pp. 41-97. 
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Americans, musicians, avant-garde 
artisans, and others who were 
characterized as, and stigmatized 
for, being outside of conventional 
social morality and at odds with the 
dominant value system of the 
society.!” Heroin use in the big city 
slums became widespread follow- 
ing, World War II, and Congress 
enacted very punitive laws during: 
the 1950s to deal with this new 
population of “social inferiors.” 
The heroin users of the 1950s, 
however, were principally the poor 
slum-dwelling blacks, Puerto Ri- 
cans and Mexican Americans 
whose misery was increased as a 
consequence of efforts to fill federal 
and state institutions with them 
and blithe acceptance of the word 
and attitudes of law enforcement 
officials as the definitive judgment. 
In retrospect, it is difficult to 
understand why Congress never 
asked itself some obvious questions 
about the results of its legislative 
judgments. The problems as 
defined by law continued to focus 
on slum-dwelling minorities who 
were outsiders in every sense of 
the term: outside the economic, 
social and normative mainstream of 
America. Still, Congress failed to 
understand the implications of its 
actions. Not until the late 1960s, 
when the impact of the law began 
to be felt by white, middle class 
young people in communities and 
on college campuses, did a counter 
pressure begin to develop. For the 


17. H. S. Becker, Outsiders: Studies in 
the Sociology of Deviance (New York: The 
Free Press, 1963). 

18. U.S., Department of Justice, Bureau of 
Prisons, Report on the Work of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
emment Printing Office, 1957). See also, 
Proceedings of the White House Conference 
on Narcotic and Drug Abuse (Washington, 
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230. 
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first time in the twentieth century, 
the objects of the drug control laws 
were persons from the dominant 
middle class whose value system 
served as the basis for the de- 
velopment and enforcement of the 
criminal code. 
As more and more white, middle 
class young people experimented 
“with marihuana and, ethical 
psychotropic drugs, public concern 
heightened. Initially, community 
concern centered on the fact that 
tens of thousands of young people 
were being arrested and prose- 
cuted, and many were being sent to 
jail or prison under the rather strict 
and punitive provisions of federal 
and state laws. Not until a number 
_ of youthful drug experimenters went 
on to try other, more dangerous 
drugs such as heroin and cocaine, 


and not until public reaction. 


mounted due to some well-pub- 
‘licized drug-related deaths, medi- 
cal and psychiatric problems, and 
the branding of many young people 
as criminals, did Congress, along 
with state legislative bodies, begin 
a hasty re-examination and reas- 
sessment of existing laws, practices 
and programs. 

This reassessment has resulted in 
the development of new laws and 
practices designed to provide a 
maximum of flexibility in the hand- 
ling of drug users by “encouraging” 
them to seek treatment. At the same 
time, the new laws have expressed 
increasing determination to stop 
the importation of illicit drugs— 
marihuana, heroin and cocaine— 
and to eliminate diversion into the 
illicit market of ethical psycho- 
tropic drugs. No hard and indepen- 
dent evidence exists, however, to 
indicate that the determination of 
Congress has been matched in any 
way by the performance of en- 
forcement agencies. In recent 
years, however, we have witnessed 
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an explosion of heroin treatment 
programs, many of which are based 
upon methadone maintenance. In 
addition, a host of other treatment 
approaches have developed, in- 
cluding so-called drug-free pro- 
grams, intensive psychotherapeutic, 
institution-based programs, and 
numerous other variations ranging 
from very conventional to esoteric 
religious-philosophical cultist pro- 
grams. 

Despite many claims of success, 
especially by large government- 
supported programs and others re- 
sulting from political commitments, 
no hard, independently developed 
data exist to show that these pro- 
grams, with their considerable ex- 
penditure of public funds, have had 
any significant impact either on 
heroin dependence or on poly—drug 
use, Rather, findings to date point 
to the fact that a significant number 
of these large and costly programs 
have been grossly mismanaged, 
their funds squandered and their 
results nil. The situation is ren- 
dered all the more appalling by 
the manner in which bureaucratic 
officials, politicans and project offi- 
cials have conspired to provide 
“facts” showing results that in re- 
ality have never been achieved. 
The White House Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
(SAODAP), the Justice Department 
and the’ National Institute of Men- 
tal Health (NIMH) have been the 
principal purveyors of funds dnd 
statistical fairy tales designed to 
assure the public of their invest- 
ment’s worth and to assure politi- 


19. Research Concepts Incorporated, “An 
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cians and tax payers alike that mat- 
ters are indeed getting better. 

In reality, federal agencies have 
been passing out tens of millions of 
dollars in research and action 
grants and in contracts to a fairly 
well developed network of clients, 
particularly those with powerful 
political connections, friends and 
acquaintances in the academic re- 
search mills, or colleagues in vari- 
ous other organizations and agen- 
cies who have developed the 
proper lines to funding sources. All 
the ewhile, Congress continues to 
appropriate funds and to ask only 
those questions which are prepared 
in advance by the bureaucrats. The 
frequently outrageous political de- 
cisions made by SAODAP or the 
endless string of NIMH research 
grants, which are made in the “old 
boy” manner and are frequently 
duplicative or ill-conceived, are vir- 
tually never questioned by Con- 
gress,” 

These issues, along with the un- 
coordinated proliferation of drug- 
related programs throughout the 
federal government, have seriously 
and rightly undermined public 
confidence in those who insist that 
many improvements have been 
made due to their respective ef- 
forts. 


RESPONSIBLE CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 


A curious situation now exists in 
which the law enforcement 
bureaucracy, which previously 
dominated the drug scene, has a 
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most willing ally in the treatment- 
research community. The two are 
seemingly no longer in competition 
for funds on Capitol Hill since 
Congress has seen fit to fund both 
areas very substantially and to ask 
few questions. Congress apparently 
remains satisfied that, because it 
has funded all possibilities, the 
desired results will flow naturally. 

Now more than ever before, 
however, a demonstration of re- 
sponsible congressional action is 
reqiured. Congress should make an 
independent assessment of the total 
federal drug bureaucracy which it 
has created, with a view to reducing 
it and making its various compo- 
nents more effective and respon- 
sive. It should also undertake an 
independent assessment of the na- 
ture, scope, incidence and preva- 
lence of the drug problem for 
which it legislates funds. Next, the 
relevant committees of Congress 
should enlist and maintain staff and 
consultant advisors who are free of 
the bureaucracy and who can ad- 
vise the members of Congress on 
the real issues and the results being 
obtained. 

Perhaps the most significant step 
would be for Congress to set per- 
formance standards for the agencies 
receiving the taxpayers’ money. 
Promises cloaked in questionable 
data and research jargon should not 
be accepted by Congress as the 
standards against which program 
results will be measured. Rather, 
Congress itself should set standards 
of performance for all agencies in- 
volved in the drug area, and it 
should make these agencies re- 
sponsible and accountable for per- 
forming as directed or for providing 
sufficient and appropriate justifica- 
tion for failure to achieve estab- 
lished goals. 

Only when Congress shows and 
maintains such initiative will the 
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investment of public confidence 
and money be justified, and only 
under such conditions will we begin 
to understand in a rational manner 
what the problems really are, what 
our limitations of action are, what 
results can be reasonably expected 
and with what consequences. A con- 
tinuation of what we have had for 
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more than 60 years simply will not 
do. In the matter of drug use and 
abuse, Congress must take the initia- 
tive to become informed and to de- 
termine what is best for the nation. 
Congress can no longer rely exclu- 
sively on the bureaucrats and special 
interests to tell its members what in 
the endis best . . . for themselves. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 417, Jan. 1975 


Politics and Economics of Government 
. Response to Drug Abuse 


By SELMA MUSHKIN 


ABSTRACT: Relative numbers and relative costs define 
the type and size of political response to drug abuse in the 
United States. Those who are damaged by the crime 
originating in drug abuse outnumber the abusers. While the 
total cost of crime attributed to drug abuse is high and 
exceeds efforts of ‘control, intractability of the problem 
stands in the way of effective action. This paper presents an 
alternative to the “get-tough” policies represented by action 
recently taken in New York and the priorities of the federal 
1975 budget. It is a second chance of self-help in a new life. 
Analysis of this proposal is a next step. Its potential 
‘adoption, given the relative numbers, is not favorable, and 
the preferred approach is likely to be incremental. But there 
is reason to expect that incremental solutions are not 
sufficient. 
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OVERNMENT response to 
drug abuse appears to be 
continually shifting direction. The 
shifts have their origins in changes 
in public opinion, in the geographic 
spread of the problem, and in an 
expanding knowledge about the 
nature of drug abuse. Viewed for a 
long time as an individual problem, 
mostly of “undesirables,” the heroin 
problem with which this paper is 
concerned came to be defined as a 
problem of crime, and later still as 
one of social disorganization and 
economic dependency. It was not 
until 1972, with the enactment of 
the Drug Abuse Treatment Act, that 
primary emphasis was given to drug 
abuse as a health problem. 

Historically, heroin abuse was 
concentrated in New York City. It 
was a disease of the big city, of the 
“black belts.” Only gradually, as 
reports of addictions came in from 
most major cities and even from 
suburban areas, did the nation 
comprehend the extent of drug 
abuse. 

Fiscal resources for drug abuse 
prevention and control have in- 
creased. Federal expenditures for 
all abuse activities that are specific 
to drugs are expected to rise to 
$754 million in 1975;? expenditures 
over the nation as a whole are not 
documented, but perhaps they will 
be no more than double that sum. 
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The rise in outlays has been 
dramatic—some tenfold for the 
federal government in a decade. 
But the amounts for federal, state 
and local governments are still 
small per drug abuser—perhaps 
$1,000 to $2,500—and represent 
only a fraction of the gains that 
could be made if the disease and 
the crime associated with it could 
be brought under control. 

At best, even today there is only 
a reaching out for an answer as to 
how to prevent drug addicition and 
reduce its impact. Perhaps due to 
the complexity of the “system” in 
which drug abuse issues are pre- 
sented for public action, much em- 
phasis has been placed on current 
program evaluation and research. 
Yet the data on which policy judg- 
ments can be made remain meager, 
and barriers to understanding 
originate in the entrenched at- 
titudes of those involved in existing 
drug abuse programs. . 


SOME POLITICAL ASPECTS 


The politics of drug abuse has 
posed sharply the issue of control. 
Crime in this day ranks high among 
the nation’s problems, and crime 
and narcotics are interlocked. In 
January 1973, Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, proposing new legisla- 
tion for New York State, said, “We 
must have the understanding and 
courage to take the stern measures 
that can protect our people— 
measures tough enough to deter 
hard drug pushers, measures tough 
enough to deal with addicts who 
commit violent crimes.”? Existing 
laws were deemed ineffective and 
the court processes lax; of 20,762 
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narcotics arrests in New York City, 
only 418—just two percent— 
resulted in prison sentences. 

The public agenda includes pro- 
tection for the thousands victimized 
by the drug-related crime of drug 
abusers. While efforts have been 
made to quantify the extent of 
crime originating in heroin addic- 
tion, the larger pressures for politi- 
cal action originate in the climate 
that the crime breeds. “Are we,” 
Governor Rockefeller said, “going 
to accept the degradation, the 
deaths, the violence, the terror, the 
immense social and financial pil- 
lage that the pushing of drugs is 
inflicting on our society? . . . The 
people want this nightmare ended. 
The preservation of our society and 
individual security demand it.” - 

The climate is one of fear for 
person and property, aggravated in 
some families by anxiety about the 
spread of heroin use in the schools 
and the threat that such spread may 
victimize their children. Those who 
live in fear of crime can lose the 
strength of belief and reason from 
which political democracy draws its 
vigor. Damage is enlarged by cor- 
ruption—a corruption that comes 
from the inability to control nar- 
cotics production, to stop drug im- 
portation, and to deter illicit trading. 
Profits high enough to warrent great 
risk continue to encourage import 
‘and trading despite tightened laws. 
Corruption involving some public 
officials and law enforcement agents 
in the crimes further drains strength 
from the body politic. 

The politics of the arithmetic of 
drug abuse is apparent in the 
treatment accorded it in former 
President Nixon’s 1974 State of the 
Union message. Under the caption 
“Ending Drug Abuse,” the prog- 
ress made and new legislation re- 
quired were presented in a space 
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equal to or greater than that given 
culture and communication, rural 
development, and help for dis- 
aster victims, and almost equal to 
that given the nation’s economic 
security.4 

` Estimates of the costs of crime 
associated with heroin use are sup- 
ported, by data extracted from 
analytical studies. The size of the 
problem has been quantified in 
terms of: (1) the quantity of heroin 
demanded; (2) the price of heroin; 
(3) the nature of the source of funds 
supporting that demand; and (4) the 
amount in property thefts that pro- 
duce those funds. Quantification of 
those costs requires, in addition to 
a fairly accurate count of the 
number of drug abusers, data that 
range from prices of heroin to 
“fence” fees or discounts on stolen 
goods. 

Data on numbers are at best 
partial. Estimates range from about 
100,000 to more than 10 times that 
figure. According to a nationwide 
survey made for the Commission 
on Marihuana and Drug Abuse, 
about 1.5 million Americans be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 18 have 
used heroin at least once.® 


4. Richard M. Nixon, State of the Union 
Message (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1974), pp. 34-35. 

5. Alfred Blumstein, Philip C. Sagi, and 
Marvin E. Wolfgang, “Problem of Estimat- 
ing the Number of Heroin Addicts,” in the 
Technical Papers of the Second Report of 
the National Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse, Drug Use in America: Prob- 
lems in Perspective, Appendix, vol. 2, Social 
Responses to Drug Use (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1973), p. 205. 

6. Selma J. Mushkin et al, “Federal 
Funding and Intergovernmental Coordina- 
tion for Drug Addiction Programs,” in the 
Technical Papers of the Second Report of 
the National Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse, Drug Use in America: Prob- 
lems in Perspective, Appendix, vol. 2, Social 
Responses to Drug Use (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1973), p. 6. 
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Price data are needed on heroin 
per bag, yet price data are not easy 
to come by in an illicit market. 
However, data have been quoted 
on prices, by city, in several 
studies.’ 

The number of bags of heroin 
used per day by the addict, another 
frequently quoted estimate used in 
arriving at daily costs of supporting 
addiction, appears to those who 
have studied the question to be 
exaggerated. John Holahan, in at- 
tempting to measure the market for 
heroin, notes that the increasing 
difficulty of obtaining the necessary 
funds to pay for increasing heroin 
dosages imposes an upper limit on 
most habits. 

The Hudson Institute has esti- 
mated daily consumption to aver- 
age 55 milligrams, but with a wide 
distribution among users. The 
method developed by Mark Moore 
involved classifying addicts into 
seven categories ranging from “joy 
poppers,” at four bags per day, to 
large habit dealers using 18 bags 
per day.® 

Cost of acquiring the heroin var- 
ies by the size of the market, but 
certainly in some cities it takes 
time and involves risk to find the 
market. The size of the heroin 
market, determined as a product of 
number of users, patterns of use, 
size of dosage per day and price, 
helps to define the supply—the 
amount of illicit trade and the 
amount of profits and size of im- 
port. 


7. John F. Holahan, “The Economics of 
Heroin,” in Dealing with Drug Abuse: A 
Report to the Ford Foundation (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1972), p. 291. 

8. Max Singer and Jane Newitt, Policy 
Concerning Drug Abuse in New York State, 
Final Report, vol. 1, The Basic Study 
(Croton-on-Hudson: Hudson Institute, 
1970), pp. 54-59, and Mark Moore, vol. 2, 
Economics of Heroin Distribution (Croton- 
on-Hudson: Hudson Institute, 1970), p. 64. 
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To convert estimates of data on 
purchases of heroin into the “crime 
generated” by maintaining the her- 
oin habit requires knowledge on 
sources of funds used. Sources of 
funds for heroin have been esti- 
mated by Moore as follows: 


Shoplifting 22.5% 
Burglary 19.0 
Pickpocketing 5.4 
Larceny 7.4 
Robbery 3.4 
Confidence games 4.7 
Prostitution 36.7 
Welfare 3.0 
Other, legal sources 3.9 
100.0% 


Information on sources of funds 
is not sufficient; information is also 
required on percent in cash and 
percent in property. Cash can be 
used directly, but property must be 
sold to raise the cash; thus a further 
assumption is needed with respect 
to the fence or market return on 
stolen property.2 The costs to the 
victims in property loss exceed the 
amounts received by the addict as a 
consequence of marketing costs of 
stolen goods. 

The literature on costs of drug- 
related crime has grown. President 
Nixon, in his remarks to Congress 
when he established the Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention (SAODAP), estimated 
these costs at $2 billion. The Drug 
Abuse Council arrived at an esti- 
mate of $1.7 billion, assuming 250, 
000 drug addicts, and $2.4 billion, 


9. President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice, 
Task Force Report: Narcotics and Drug 
Abuse (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1967), p. 10. 

10. Richard M. Nixon, Statement to Con- 
gress establishing the Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention (17 June 1971). 
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assuming 350,000." In New York 
City alone, crime-related heroin 
abuse has been estimated to range 
from $250 million to more than $2 
billion per year.” 

In addition to the personal losses 
attributable to heroin-related thefts, 
there are the “public direct costs,” 
represented by costs to taxpayers 
for public safety and correctional 
institutions, and social costs of loss 
in production, both during the time 
drug abusers are confined and af- 
terwards, for those with criminal 
records. Those public and social 
costs are determined by, and are a 
determining factor in, the risk of 
arrest per crime committed, the risk 
of conviction per arrest, and the 
risk of imprisonment following 
conviction.* 

The costs of crime to support 
drug habits have counterpart costs 
in the attempts through public 
safety agencies and the correctional 
system to apprehend criminals, 
punish crimes, and rehabilitate of- 
fenders. The costs are both direct 
and indirect. Among the direct 
costs are those parts of the follow- 
ing which are attributable to law 
enforcement: police surveillance, 
police apprehension, intelligence 
and customs control, court opera- 
tions (including legal defense, 
bonding, etc.), correctional institu- 


I1. Holahan, “Economics of Heroin,” p. 
293. 

12. Mushkin, “Federal Funding,” p. 15. 

13. David Lawrence Sjoquist, “Property 
Crime and Economic Behavior: Some Em- 
pirical Results,’ American Economic Re- 
view 63, no. 8 (June 1973), pp. 439-446; 
Simon Rottenberg, “The Clandestine Dis- 
tribution of Heroin, Its Discovery and 
Suppression,” Journal of Political Economy 
76, no. 1 (January/February 1958), pp. 
78-90; William M. Laudes, “An Economic 
Analysis of the Courts,” Journal of Law and 
Economics 14, no. 1 (April 1971), pp. 61- 
107; T. 8. Schelling, “Economics and Crim- 
inal Enterprise,” Public Interest 7 (Spring 
1967), pp. 61-78. 
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tions and halfway houses (mainte- 
nance and capital outlays), added 
surveillance and arrest costs at- 
tributable to complicity. 

Indirect costs are composed of; 
loss in man-years of work in the 
economy while persons are in cor- 
rectional or other institutions; earn- 
ings attributable to those losses in 
man-years of work; and loss in 
earnings due to unemployment of 
persons with criminal records. 
(Other costs in human product that 
may be attributed to drug abuse are 
not necessarily attributable to 
crime, and are enumerated in a 
later section.) 

Another type of political process 
is at issue, however, in the deci- 
sions to finance drug programs 
rather than others, to favor deter- 
rents rather than treatment. The 
number of drug abusers, though too 
large in terms of the realities of 
hard drugs, is small as a group 
pressuring for public action on drug 
abuse prevention and commitment 
of financial resources. Many more 
persons are victims of addicts than 
are drug abusers, and, as indicated 
earlier, the value of property loss is 
greater for the victims than is the 
gain for the addicts. In the numbers 
lies the crux of the problem of 
preference for control. To quote 
Governor Rockefeller, “the people 
want this nightmare ended.” The 
spending priorities are for drug 
control and crime prevention. The 
1975 national budget calls for less 
of a rise in expenditures for drug 
abuse prevention than in expendi- 
tures for manpower and other re- 
sources for control. The increase in 
preventive expenditures proposed 
is less than the amount required to 
maintain present programs, given 
the price increases expected. Treat- 
ment, information, and education 
programs do not receive as yet the 
same priority as drug control that 
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could reduce the inflow of drugs and 
sales. This is so despite the fact that 
the analytical work that has been 
done raises the question: Is the re- 
strictive policy making the price too 
high to society? 

There is a balance of forces, 
moreover, that results in less 
spending for drug programs of all 
kinds than the costs—personal, di- 
rect and social—would support. 
This situation is not unusual. In 
many programs, when the number 
of beneficiaries is small and not 
representative of majority concerns, 
the priorities are not favorable for 
use of scarce resources. In the 
present circumstances of the na- 
tional budget formulation, expan- 
- sion of resources for full-scale at- 
tack on the illness of drug abuse is 
unlikely. 

As long as the taxpaying public is 
asked to pool collective resources 
to finance an attempt to reduce or 
eliminate the drug abuse problem, 
the distribution of public funds 
must be paralleled by a continuing 
and publicly available estimate of 
just what effect those resources are 
having in achieving the purposes 
sought. There is little doubt that at 
some level of commitment the tax- 
payers will feel that other public 
programs will take precedence over 
additional allocations to drug abuse 
abatement. 

Focusing the politics on the facts 
is difficult because of the problem’s 
many components. While the 
punishment approach to dealing 
with drug abuse appears to be the 
favored solution, we do not have 
the data required to confront action 
and public discussion with fact. For 
example, we do not know how 
many users of mind-altering drugs 
there are in the United States, nor 
how many ex-users. The com- 
plexities have been characterized 
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graphically: “In some ways the 
drug problem is like a balloon— 
squeezed in one place it tends to 
expand in another.’’!4 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


Economic analysis of drug abuse 
starts with a concept of program 
purposes and asks how those pur- 
poses are to be met in a cost- 
effective way. The basic economic 
concept is that of optimum use of 
scarce resources. When resources 
are applied to drug abuse preven- 
tion, they involve the cost of the 
resources, a cost evident in the 
opportunities foregone for alterna- 
tive programs and activities. A de- 
cision to provide methadone or 
other treatment for every addict 
who seeks it means that less is 
available for food, housing, or other 
public and private uses. A decision 
in favor of stiffer criminal sanctions 
and imprisonment means that. 
fewer resources are available for 
preventive activities in drug abuse 
or for other health or education 
measures. The opportunity costs of 
one or another program policy de- 
pend upon our value judgments 
about the purposes of society and 
the quality of personal develop- 
ment and environment. The costs 
of a policy pursued are costs in 
other societal purposes foregone, in 
other programs that offer promise of 
enhancing the lives of people. 

Why drug abuse control? What 
payoff is expected? The starting 
point necessarily is a formulation of 
objectives as backdrop against 
which to assess the costs and gains. 
The specific objectives have been 
enumerated as follows: 


14. Thomas E. Bryant et al., A Perspective 
on “Get Tough” Drug Laws (Washington, 
D.C.: Drug Abuse Council, 1973), p. 5. 
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—to decrease the amount of drug 
addiction-related crime; 

—to lower the number of drug 
addiction-related deaths; 

—to rehabilitate the drug addict 
as a “useful” citizen within the 
community (employability); 

—to decrease the number of new 
drug addicts; 

—to enforce the laws pertaining to 
the flow of hard drugs and re- 
duce the number of drug ad- 
dicts; 

—to reduce the number of drug 

ə addiction-related illnesses; 

—to minimize the transfer of an- 
tisocial attitudes to other areas 
(crime, alcohol, other drugs). 


The economics of heroin-related 
crime is viewed in the literature from 
the perspective of Gary Becker’s and 
George Stigler’s work on crime and 
law enforcement.'* To Becker, erim- 
inal activity generally is a subset of 
activities that cause diseconomies. 
Persons become criminals and affect 
the utility of others, not because of 
motives that differ from others, but 
because their benefits and costs dif- 
fer. This approach implies that there 
is a function relating the number of 
offenses by a person to the proba- 
bility of his conviction, probability 
of punishment if convicted, income 
available from legal and other il- 
legal activities, the frequency of 
nuisance arrests, and the willing- 
ness to commit an illegal act. Will- 
ingness in part is related to risk 
preference. Whether crime pays 
depends upon the attitude of offend- 


15. Mushkin, “Federal Funding,” p. 21 

16. Gary S. Becker, “Crime and Punish- 
ment: An Economic Approach,” Journal of 
Political Economy 76, no. 2 (March/April 
1968), pp. 169-217; George J. Stigler, “The 
Optimum Enforcement of Laws,” Journal of 
Political Economy 78, no. 3 (May/June 
1970), pp. 526-536. 
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ers to risk, with the risk itself deter- 
mined by public policy. 

By raising the probability of con- 
viction so that it approaches one, 
offenses could be deterred. The 
appropriate public policy is depen- 
dent, then, upon the cost of raising 
the probability of conviction. Or, in 
Jeremy Bentham’s words, “the evil 
of the punishment must be made 
to exceed the advantage of the 
offense.” !7 

Optimal policy decisions are de- 
cisions that minimize the social loss 
in income from offenses, losses that 
are the sum of damages, costs of 
apprehension and conviction, and 
costs of punishment. Income from 
the offense of heroin sales is de- 
pendent upon market conditions. 
The factors determining price 
define damages and establish the 
supply response in the light of the 
costs of apprehension and convic- 
tion. Higher price increases the 
costs of euphoria, the amount of theft 
required, and the incentives to un- 
dermining enforcement activities." 

Heroin demand is usually viewed 
as price inelastic within a margin, 
but, clearly, alternatives such as 
methadone increase the elasticity. 
Demand for heroin tends to drop 
when prices rise and substitution of 
product occurs. Substitution effects 
are part of the “balloon” character- 
istics of drug abuse that make so dif- 
ficult and uncertain the effect and 
policy prescription. 

Higher heroin prices encourage 
more clandestine activity. The 
analytical framework of criminal 
behavior is extended by viewing 


17. As quoted in Becker, “Crime and 
Punishment,” p. 191. 

18. Edward Erickson, “The Social Costs 
of the Discovery and Suppression of the 
Clandestine Distribution of Heroin,” Jour- 
nal of Political Economy 77, no. 4, pt. 1 
(July/August, 1969), pp. 484-488. 
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the enterprise of heroin supply in 
two parts. Simon Rottenberg di- 
vides the supply firm operation into 
an enterprise supplying a service or 
good and an additional enterprise 
concealing the activities of that her- 
oin supply, including bribes of law 
enforcement officials..9 The deci- 
sions on heroin supply require 
choices between the costs of se- 
curity and the degree of conceal- 
ment. While increase in the proba- 
bility of interception has the effect 
of reducing supply and raising 
prices, increases in costs of security 
operations tend also to raise prices. 

Characteristics of the distribution 
line in heroin make the probability 
of concealment lowest at the retail 
sales end of the trade where the 
accessibility to the addict deter- 
mines the market. Possibly because 
a unit of concealment is more costly 
at that end of the trade, price of 
heroin at retail is reported to be 
eight times that at wholesale, and 
about 150 times that at point of 
importation. 

Because the political emphasis is 
on tightening the laws, the assess- 
ment must determine the possible 
“payoff” in reduced crime for the 
action taken. A payoff is uncertain, 
however, for a number of reasons, 
including: the shift to other drugs; 
the high cost of institutional isola- 
tion; the contamination of those in 
prison who were not drug abusers 
when entering the institution; and 
the large incentives to organized 
crime to maintain its product and 
its market. 

Much less analysis has been 
done on treatment modalities than 
on the criminal aspects of heroin. 
Those analyses that have been 
done are partial at best. 


19. Rottenberg, “Clandestine Distribu- 
tion.” 
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Treatment necessarily starts from 
an understanding of the nature of 
the disease. Some persons have 
argued that the model of a medical 
problem fits the current drug addic- 
tion problem. Drug addiction has 
characteristics of a communicable 
disease. While the cause of addic- 
tion is not known, it appears to be 
transmitted by social interaction; it 
is passed among closely associated 
individuals having some common 
social affinity, such as the same job, 
school, gang or friends. One esti- 
mate is that one addict is likely to 
infect 20 others. Further fact 
gathering suggests that heroin users 
are infectious for only a relatively 
short period. About 80 percent of 
reported users had infected their 
successors within a year. 

Uncertainty surrounds treatment 
modalities. Knowledge is limited 
on what causes the drug problem, 
how it can be prevented, and how 
to cure it. In terms of sureness of 
return, the policy directions are far 
from clear. The capacity is not at 
hand to yield information that 
could permit governments to re- 
spond with certainty. 

The New York State Addiction 
Control Commission identified 
seven different treatment modalities: 
psychiatric, correctional, interdis- 
ciplinary, ex-addict therapeutic, 
maintenance, drug antagonist and 
ambulatory care. Each approach has 
given evidence of providing rehabili- 
tation opportunities for segments of 
the drug-dependent population. 

One major task in determining the 
payoff is to determine through 
evaluation which programs are ef- 
fective with what particular types 
of addicts. A successful treatment 
modality for some drug addicts 
does not mean that it would be 
useful for all. Data for program 
assessment are lacking—important 
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data on the number of addicts who 
are rehabilitated and who remain 
free of drug use for a given period 
of time, as well as on those at the 
other end of the spectrum who do 
not seek rehabilitative help. 

In perhaps no other public ser- 
vice area has as much evaluation 
been encouraged.” Use of the vari- 
ous treatment modalities to derive 
some findings on potential program 
payoffs is beginning to yield re- 
sults, 

Costs of the various treatment 
options are being evaluated, includ- 
ing direct costs, both capital and 
operation, and staffing patterns. 
Among the operating cost compo- 
. nents are: wages and salaries of 
personnel, including administrative 
staff; fringe benefits of staff; 
equipment; professional fees of 
consultants; supplies; and transpor- 
tation services. For comparability 
among modalities, food, clothing, 
and residential costs of therapeutic 
communities ought to be pruned 
down to the “extra” costs attributa- 
ble to the treatment, excluding the 
costs that would be involved in 
substitute living arrangements. The 
value of patient services provided 
would have to be counted as part of 
direct costs, as would the value of 
other services and goods contrib- 
uted without charge. 

Indirect costs include, as stated 
earlier: the cost in manpower lost 
as a consequence of drug abuse (or 
the number of days of work lost); 
the cost in earnings lost for the days 
not at work; and costs due to un- 


20. Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention, First Annual Report (1973); Na- 
tional Commission on Marihuana and Drug 
Abuse, Drug Use in America: Problems in 
Perspective, Second Report of the National 
Commission on Marihuana and Drug Abuse 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1973). 
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employment of convicted persons. 
In the analysis of indirect costs, 
account must also be taken of: 


—the deterioration of skill level 
and lower earnings potential; 
—the production losses attributa- 
ble to inability to concentrate, 
apathy, and lessened physical 

activity; 

—the added costs of production 
attributable to wastes of mate- 
rial and industrial accidents; 
and 

—the costs of continuing un- 
employment for those with 
criminal records. 


There are still other costs to be 
reflected—costs that bear on 
inter-generational impacts of heroin 
use and addiction. 


TYPES OF TREATMENT 


One study of 37 federally funded 
drug treatment programs operating 
at 80 sites throughout the country 
analyzed three treatment modalities 
—methadone, residential therapeu- 
tic community program, and out- 
patient abstinence programs—to 
determine costs, client utilization of 
services, and staff productivity. The 
measures used in assessing each 
modality are those listed above, and 
are applied sequentially in examin- 
ing four best programs of each 
modality type. Such a study marks 
a step toward understanding cost of 
differing modalities. 

In assessing gains, it is important 
to ask what would have been the 
employment and productivity ex- 


21. Marvin R. Burt et al., Staffing and 
Efficiency of Drug Treatment Programs, vol. 
5 of An Analysis of the Staffing Patterns for 
Comprehensive Health Centers, Family 
Planning Projects and Drug Treatment 
Programs (Bethesda, Maryland: Burt As- 
sociates, 1973). 
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perience without the drug preven- 
tion program. Or, if persons under 
treatment are employed, is the 
employment a consequence of the 
treatment, or is it attributable to 
other factors? In brief, are the earn- 
ings gained added earnings? 

The New York Temporary Com- 
mission to Evaluate Drug Laws 
reports that addicts in treatment are 
becoming able to function and are 
available for training and jobs. Jobs 
have been found to be an important 
component of rehabilitation, and 
one of the best predictors of suc- 
cessful treatment is prior employ- 
ment, Yet only a beginning has 
been made to remove barriers to 
the employment of those who are 
addicts. This is the general hand- 
icap for men and women with crim- 
inal records. 

One of the reasons for reliance on 
follow-up and evaluation is to de- 
termine what approach works and 
for how long. The commitment, 
however, of those directing a proj- 
ect to the chosen design and opera- 
tion often stands in the way of hard 
evaluation. Correction for this bias 
is not simple, for it is a commitment 
to work and cure that is a vital 
input to the treatment modality 
itself. Another difficulty in fact 
gathering and evaluation lies in the 
known characteristics of drug abus- 
ers, which indicate a deterioration 
of person that underlies behavior, 
' encourages cheating and lying, and 
makes fact gathering difficult. 


Methadone 


As a modality, methadone has 
perhaps received more publicity 
than other treatment methods. Ob- 
jectives of methadone programs 
have been diverse, but perhaps most 
weight has been given to reducing 
crime and assimilating heroin ad- 
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dicts into society.22 The Johns 
Hopkins evaluation study of mo- 
dalities measures outcome in terms 
of: (1) continued heroin use; (2) 
criminality; (3) economic produc- 
tivity; (4) social coping; and (5) 
health and psychological adjust- 
ment. Some studies point to effec- 
tiveness of such programs in terms 
of the added earnings of the addicts 
served.” Lesser criteria of success 
are often used, including annual 
cost per patient and percent com- 
pletions of course of treatment. One 
study of 40 programs selected as 
targets for interview sought to as- 
sess these programs with the 
findings, questioning the feasibility 
of assessment when programs differ 
and have varied purposes and man- 
agement procedures. “The loose 
central management controls in in- 
dividual methadone projects and 
apparent over funding raise some 
serious questions as to the integrity 
of some program managers.’”4 
Methadone use that reduces 
crime and opens paths to employ- 
ment of the drug abuser can have 
large payoffs. In making the de- 
mand for heroin less price inelastic, 
the availability of methadone re- 
duces prices for the heroin addicts. 


22. Wallace Mandell et al., An Evaluation 
of Treatment Programs for Drug Abusers, 
vol. 2, Summary (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University, School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, 1973). 

23. William H. McGlothlin et al., Alterna- 
tive Approaches to Opiate Addiction Con- 
trol: Costs, Benefits and Potential 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of Justice, 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
1972). 

24. Research Concepts, Inc. “An Evalua- 
tion of the Management of U.S. Methadone 
Treatment Centers,” in the Technical Pa- 
pers of the Second Report of the National 
Commission on Marihuana and Drug Abuse, 
Drug Use in America: Problems in Perspec- 
tive, Appendix, vol. 2, Social Responses to 
Drug Use (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1973), p. 345. 
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Some qualifications about metha- 
done projects are: 


—increased use of supplement-’ 
ing drugs (number of users); 
—spread of addiction to 
methadone of those who have 
not used heroin (number of 
users and wastes in treatment 

costs); 

— uncertainties about metha- 
done’s physical effects over a 
long period of use (may cause 
added future costs); and 

—on-again-off-again use of her- 

. oin that is encouraged by ready 
access to methadone centers 
(number of users). 


A COMPARISON OF APPROACHES 


Stiffening the law 


The component costs of crime 
were discussed earlier. New York 
State in 1973 officially moved away 
from five years of experimentation 
with programs that treated drug 
offenders medically to imposition 
of life sentences for the sale of hard 
drugs. For sales of a pound or more 
of heroin, cocaine, morphine or 
opium, a minimum sentence of 15 
to 25 years is decreed, with a 
maximum of life without possi- 
bility of parole. Strong penalties for 
smaller amounts of a wider range of 
drugs are also specified. For pos- 
session of one-eighth to one ounce 
of major narcotics, the law calls for 
sentences of 1 to 15 years for first 
offenders and 4% to 25 years for 
second offenders. 

Evaluation of New York State’s 
move calls for determination of 
costs and effectiveness in the 
quarantine of the user in the jails 
and prisons of the nation. Among 
the costs, if the method results in 
higher rates of imprisonment, are 
the cost of maintaining prisoners in 
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jails—perhaps $5,000 to $6,000 per 
prisoner per year—and the costs of 
overcrowding of jails in further 
crime, loss of life, and spread of 
addiction. Does the threat of im- 
prisonment serve as a real deter- 
rent? Little evidence exists to 
suggest the deterrent effects of 
tight laws. 

Much is unknown about the 
number and characteristics of ad- 
dicts already in penal institutions 
and of those directed by the courts 
to rehabilitation and treatment. The 
cause-and-effect relationship of her- 
oin and other drug abuse and crim- 
inal behavior is still unknown. 
Some persons using heroin would 
engage in criminal behavior even if 
they were not addicts. Data are not 
available on the number of persons 
who commit crimes simply to 
purchase heroin, as underscored by 
Jared Tinklenberg in his study of 
drugs and crime.” What would be 
the costs of attempting to use un- 
dercover methods to determine 
drug sales? Will the new law be 
effective? Will it increase consump- 
tion? Will it cause a shift in product 
of the crime market? A study by the 
Drug Abuse Council details the 
historical experience with similar 
penalties over the years, noting that 
by the early 1960s many groups, 
including the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, criticized mandatory mini- 
mums as being cumbersome and in- 
effective in controlling drug abuse. 
Furthermore, the same report notes 
other changes that could come about, 
including: 


—a rise in alcoholism; 
—an immediate and large rise in 
use of barbiturates; and 


25. Jared Tinklenberg and R. C. Stillman, 
“Drug Use and Violence,” in Daniels et al., 
eds., Violence and the Struggle for Exis- 
tence (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1970). 
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—the use of new and more po- 
tent psychoactive drugs with 
unknown side effects. 


In his study, John Holahan con- 
cludes: “It is ironic that our national 
policy, by resortirig almost exclu- 
sively to criminal sanctions to elimi- 
nate addiction, has bred a thriving 
illegal market that can be sustained 
only by criminal activity.”*® The 
two factors identified as basic incen- 
tives are the small amount of opium 
needed to supply the heroin demand 
(since only a small output is needed 
at point of origin, control is im- 
possible) and the large profits which 
make it unlikely that the risk will 
be high enough to force dealers 
out of business. 


The second chance community 


If assumptions are made about 
the isolation of the addict who 
spreads the disease and about the 
role of employment and personal 
dignity in a “cure,” an alternative 
to the “get-tough” laws offers itself. 
The get-tough laws are an attempt 
to deal with the drug problem from 
three perspectives: (1) as punish- 
ment for users or dealers; (2) as 
deterrent to potential users or deal- 
ers; and (3) as rehabilitation and 
cure primarily for users. The weak- 
ness of punishment as an effective 
deterrent has been discussed. Now 
we turn to isolation and self-help as 
potential cure. 

Inherent in the notion of incar- 
ceration is the idea that addicts must 
be isolated from the population at 
large. Isolation may in fact be 
applicable for certain types of drug- 
dependent persons—those likely to 
addict others, those with high rates 
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of recidivism after other forms of 
treatment, and those who come from 
a social milieu conducive to drug 
use. But are there not better, more 
productive isolation methods than 
long term imprisonment? It is as- 
sumed here that isolation can be 
achieved earlier and better by de- 
velopmental self-help communities 
that offer a second chance. Assump- 
tion of responsibility by the national 
government for treatment and re- 
habilitation of drug abusers opens 
the way to the design of such 
public sponsored mutual-help eom- 
munities. 

Historic precedent exists for sec- 
ond chance communities. The re- 
cords of history point to the coloni- 
zation of New Zealand, Australia and 
the United States by those whose 
crimes led to imprisonment in the 
home country, but who were per- 
mitted migration and resettlement 
in a second chance new home, . 

Addicts who enroll voluntarily, or 
those coming through the criminal 
system, could be given the oppor- 
tunity to build a new community 
and, by inference, a new life in an 
isolated setting. The government's 
role would be one of sponsorship 
and catalyst. Isolated communities 
could be defined in a geographic 
sense as being far removed from 
population concentrations, or in a 
social sense as having no easy in- 
teraction with the city or commu- 
nity at large. Addicts would partici- 
pate in site selection and in the 
actual building and design of the 
communities. They would be given 
the opportunity to maintain their 
family units and to participate in 
community government. Maximum 
use— with governmental technical 
assistance—would be made of in- 
come maintenance payments, medi- 
caid, housing allowances, public 
service employment, and the like by 
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residents of the second chance com- 
munity. An integral part of the com- 
munity would be specific forms of 
drug treatment for the drug abuser’s 
withdrawal: methadone mainte- 
- mance, encounter groups and/or 
therapy groups. 

No complete or detailed formula- 
tion is attempted here, but in any 
proposal of this kind some impor- 
tant questions must be considered. 
A decision would have to be made 
about the level of funding in terms 
of the type of subsidies, the manner 
in which subsidies are extended, 
the savings in existing public pro- 
grams, and the savings in social 
costs. Several classes of subsidies 
should be considered: (1) sub- 
sidized public services—health 
care, education and food stamps, for 
example— equivalent to those avail- 
able to all communities; (2) sub- 
sidies for economic enterprise; and 
(3) subsidies for housing and com- 
munity facilities. 

Presumably a special office 
would have to be established to 
administer the second chance 
community. Its functions would in- 
clude: (1) responding to addicts 
seeking to establish or join second 
chance communities; (2) providing 
assistance with site selection; (3) 
aiding in subsidizing land, equip- 
ment, and building acquisitions on 
behalf of the community; (4) 
facilitating access to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, and other 
agencies which provide loans to 
economic enterprises; (5) assisting 
in obtaining access to and securing: 
other public services such as voca- 
tional training and technical assis- 
tance; (6)monitoring participation in 
the communities; and (7) performing 
other functions of management and 
administration as required. 
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The approach of isolation without 
prison combines public supervision 
of drug abusers with a strong em- 
phasis on a new life and the sup- 
port of the community in meeting 
stressful situations. The nation 
would assume little authority over 
various aspects of living by par- 
ticipants. The intention is to foster 
economically viable communities 
in which the participants undertake 
to eliminate their drug depen- 
dency, build a history of job train- 
ing and employment experience, 
and make, with their families if they 
so elect, a new life. 

Initial eligibility for participation 
in the program may be defined in 
several ways. It could be opened to 
all comers. It could be made an 
option to imprisonment, a later 
stage precondition for parole, or an 
alternative to halfway community 
houses for those on parole. Once 
initial eligibility were established 
by the administering authority, com- 
munity members would be encour- 
aged to establish rules and proce- 


‘dures for those desiring entry and 


participation. 

Communities could differ on their 
entry rules. One might require evi- 
dence of a specific drug-free period 
as a precondition. Others might have 
as part of their program a specific 
method of drug treatment, and re- 
quire a demonstrated interest in 
that mode of therapy. 

Provisions for exit from the pro- 
gram would have to be clearly 
defined. Exit would have to be 
safeguarded both for volunteer en- 
trants as well as those coming 
through the penal system. Evi- 
dence of non-drug use for a sub- 
stantial period of time would be the 
main condition. The most difficult 
exit requirement question would 
apply to the volunteer. Could he 
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leave voluntarily? Or, having made 
the election, would he also be 
required to be free of drug use for a 
substantial period? If the second 
chance communities are an option 
to prison, individuals would have 
the option of returning to prison. 

' Failure to comply with community 
rules may require imprisonment as 
a sanction as well. Again, maximum 
flexibility might be incorporated 
into the approach, at least at the 
beginning when experimental pos- 
sibilities are being tested. 

Perhaps among the major blocks 
to the second chance community is 
‘acceptance by neighboring com- 
munities. There is a long and well 
documented history of neighbor- 
hood fear of, and resistance to, the 
nearby location of treatment cen- 
ters for drug abusers, mental pa- 
tients, parolees or run-aways. Self- 
built, selfrun programs by drug 
abusers coming from another locale 
are likely to encounter strong local 
objections. 

The problem may be compounded, 
but just as possibly ameliorated, by 
the fact that the program is not con- 
ceived as a temporary home for a 
large stream of addict-inmates. One 
of its inherent features is the poten- 
tial that program participants will be- 
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come drug-free—the primary defini- 
tion of cure and provision for exit— 
and will choose to stay in the com- 
munity, committing themselves to 
the new life they have built. Thus, 
area residents may feel greater reluc- 
tance to allow not just a treatment 
center, but the establishment of a 
“new town in town,” or a new 
neighborhood. 

In summary, experience with the 
existing modalities, when they are 
drawn together and analyzed, 
moves toward meeting the prob- 
lems of a response from govern- 
ment. The past experience, evalu- 
ated in depth, provides a way to 
help ensure the generating of new 
ideas that will cope better with 
critical drug abuse. But the ex- 
perience that will be drawn from 
these evaluations is likely to be 
interpreted as calling for incremen- 
tal change that will meet the public 
desires for action as evidenced in 
public opinion polls. A less incre- 
mental approach is suggested here, 
and the option of second chance 
communities is outlined. The pro- 
posal requires in-depth evaluation. It 
could provide, however, a founda- 
tion for a long term attack based on 
reasoned action. Too tough, too 
soon is not the answer. 
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Planning: A Personal View and 
Some Practical Considerations 


By STUART M. MATLINS 


e ASTRACT: Because planning is often viewed as being 
external to the total management process, planning activities 
are often isolated from the management system within 
which they take place and which they are intended to serve. 
As a result, the use and utility of the planning product as a 
tool for management decision making and a more rational 
approach to the allocation of society’s resources are sig- 
nificantly diminished. To a large extent, the “drug crisis” 
and society’s response to it has suffered from this isolation 
of planning activity from the management process. This 
article addresses the practical side of the process as it 
actually takes place and concentrates on the major factors - 
that affect the ultimate use, or nonuse, of the product. More 
specifically, it describes the various purposes for research 
data in the area of drugs and social policy; defines and 
describes the different types of planning activities that may 
be used to obtain the data needed; describes the major 
approaches to planning as currently utilized; highlights 
some of the problems in current planning activities; and 
recommends some improvements that can be made in the 
planning process and in the use of its products. - 


Stuart M. Matlins, Vice President of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Inc., Management 
Consultants, is Managing Officer of the firm’s Institutional and Public Manage- 
ment Division. His practice covers the functions of planning, organization 
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included the National Commission on Marihuana and Drug Abuse, International 
Council on Alcohol and Addictions, National Council on Alcoholism, National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, and other federal, state and local 
government organizations and privately operated programs. He holds a B.S. from 
the University of Wisconsin and an A.M. from Princeton University. 
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HE PLANNING process and 

the utilization of data resulting 
from it have been the subject of 
much consideration and discussion 
as society becomes increasingly 
aware of the interaction in the real 
world of seemingly unrelated ac- 
tions. Much of the discussion has fo- 
cused on the need for planning and 
the techniques of doing it. This arti- 
cle addresses the practical side of the 
process as it actually takes place 
and concentrates on the major fac- 
tors that affect the ultimate use—or 
nonuse—of the product. It argues 
particularly that planning too often 
has been viewed as being outside 
of the total management process 
and that this tendency to isolate 
planning activity from the man- 
agement system must be overcome 
if the product is to be useful. 
Otherwise, planning will become 
an increasingly esoteric activity of 
declining interest to all but the 
planners themselves. Instead of 
being a tool for optimizing more 
rationally the allocation of society’s 
resources, it will become another 
drain on them. At that point, the 
current disuse of many of the prod- 
ucts of planning will be followed 
by disuse of the planners them- 
selves. 

The following material concen- 
trates on planning in general but 
gives specific attention to its appli- 
cation in the area of drugs and 
social policy. Its aim is to: 


—describe the different purposes 
for research data in the area of 
drugs and social policy; 

—define and describe the differ- 
ent types of planning activities 
that may be used to obtain the 
data needed; 

—describe major approaches to 
planning as currently done; 

— highlight some of the problems 
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in current planning activities; 
and 

—recommend some improve- 
ments that can be made in the 
process of planning and in the 
use of its products. 


THE PROBLEM OF PURPOSE 


All data may be interesting, but 
not all of it is equally interesting or 
equally useful. In order for the 
planning process—data collection, 
analysis and the development of 
recommendations—to be useful, a 
careful preselection process is es- 
sential. The purpose for which data 
will be used must be clearly under- 
stood by participants in the effort 
and clearly articulated by them to 
ensure that a common understand- 
ing exists between them and the 
ultimate consumer of their product. 
This purposeful approach. to plan- 
ning must then take place within 
the context of the total management 
process. The attack on the abuse of 
drugs and other substances and the 
social policy developed to carry out 
the attack have faltered sig- 
nificantly as a result of problems in 
the management of the effort. 
While preoccupied with doing 
something to meet “the crisis,” we 
have given insufficient attention to 
the management of our activities. 
This performance in the drug crisis 
is not an isolated one. It is typical 
of approaches to many other social 
problems, from the war on poverty 
to the crisis in our cities. 


Planning: servant of the 
management process 


There are several elements in the 
successful management of any en- 
deavor. Planning is but one of them 
and should be seen as the servant 
of them all. These elements are: 


PLANNING: PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


—understanding the need to un- 
dertake the endeavor; 

—defining goals and objectives; 

—making specific plans to 
achieve those defined objec- 
tives; 

—mustering the necessary re- 
sources to carry out the plan; 
—structuring the resources 

within an organization that 
equalizes responsibility with 
authority at all levels; 
—creating incentives to enhance 
the goal-orientation of the 
*people in the system; 
—scheduling and execution of 
monitoring activities, a follow- 
up to test whether the planned 
operations continue to be imple- 
mented as planned; and 
—scheduling and execution of 
evaluation activities, an exami- 
nation to determine if im- 
plementation of the plan is 
producing the desired result. 
Evaluation must feed back into 
the entire process of goal 
definition, planning and action. 


Data collection: defining the pur- 
pose 


The data to be collected and the 
research effort to be carried out 
must begin by defining clearly the 
purposes to be served. These pur- 
poses might include: 


—guilding the specific develop- 
ment of the endeavor’s ac- 
tivities and the services or prod- 
ucts it is to produce; 

—organizing and staffing to pro- 
vide the resources for carrying 
out the activities and the 
framework within which they 
will be managed; 

—controlling the endeavors ac- 
tivities once they are underway 
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to ensure that they remain 
targeted- on the end to be 
reached; 

—coordinating activities within 
the one organization involved 
in the endeavor or among dif- 
ferent organizations, each of 
which may have a role to play 
in reaching the agreed-upon 
goal; and 

—evaluating the results of the 
activities actually carried out to 
determine whether they are 
the ones most appropriate to 
achieving the agreed-upon goal 
and to guide future activities. 


Purpose of politicking 


In addition to these fairly tradi- 
tional purposes of data use, one 
other must be given its proper 
place: the purpose of politicking, 
that .is, drawing attention to the 
existence of the problem and the 
need to do something about it, and 
motivating the decision makers to 
allocate resources to attacking the 
problem. In the early 1960s, when 
Great Britain’s recurring balance of 
payments problem became a sub- 
ject of almost constant attention in 
our daily newspapers, the prime 
minister was asked at a press con- 
ference why his country had not 
experienced similar problems dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. His 
answer was that many factors were 
different at the earlier time, the 
most important of them being “no 
statisticians.” The appearance of a 
problem worth addressing by the 
society may not be its existence, 
but our ability to recognize it. It 
may be a problem in our percep- 
tion rather than in its existence. 
The collection of data may serve 
importantly the objective of point- 
ing out a problem’s existence. This, 
too, is a worthwhile purpose. 
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The purpose of politicking was 
highly visible in the early stages of 
this society’s attempt to address the 
drug use and abuse problem. The 
problem was frequently defined as 
those in control of the governmen- 
tal machinery wanted to see it. 
Data, incomplete at best, were ar- 
rayed to focus the country’s atten- 
tion as desired rather than to pre- 
sent a balanced view of the prob- 
lem as it really existed. As a result, 
much of the resources expended in 
the initial attack were spent on 
solving the wrong problems or 
perhaps even problems that did not 
exist. 

As in all of the instances cited 
above, planning must be viewed in 
the context of the purpose to be 
served, The. sponsors of the effort 
must know what they want and 
what they need. This is not to 
suggest that data collection should 
be skewed to give us thé answers 
we want; rather, it should be tai- 
lored to a specified purpose so that 
it is relevant as well as objective. 
And, despite much evidence to the 
contrary, planning is not an end in 
itself, 


THE HIERARCHY OF TIME AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Once the purpose for the plan- 
ning activity is defined, its focus 
must be sharpened by recognizing 
that movement toward a goal takes 
place over time and at different 
levels in an organization. Different 
types of planning take us out over 
different parts of the time con- 
tinuum leading to 
achievement of a goal. A cartoon 
that appeared recently in the New 
Yorker illustrates the point. It 
shows two pilgrims in seventeenth 
century dress standing and chatting 
together on the deck of a 
Mayflower-like sailing ship. They 


ultimate , 
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are talking about the reasons for 
their journey to the New World, 
and one explains to the other: “Re- 
ligious freedom is my immediate 
goal, but my long-range plan is to 
go into real estate.” ' 

The basic function of the plan- 
ning process is to assist in the 
allocation of scarce resources 
among less scarce alternative uses 
for those resources. This is much 
like the definition of economics as 
provided by the English economist 
Lord Robbins in the 1930s when he 
called economics “the science 
which studies human behavior as a 
relationship between ends and 
scarce means which have alterna- 
tive uses.” Successful planning is, 
then, a way of thinking about the 
world as it is and as we would like 
it to be and the development of a 
guide to get us from one point to 
the other. This movement takes 
place over time and is recognized 
by two different types of planning: 
strategic and operational. 


Strategic planning 


The strategic planning process 
identifies major long term problems 
and proposes broad strategies for 
dealing with them. It looks to the 
future, perhaps 5 to 10 years. It is 
comprehensive in scope and looks 
at all the factors operating in the 
environment without the constraint 
of whether the unit for which the 
plan is being made has any control 
over those factors. The strategic 
planning process is long range and 
is used to identify strategies which 
should: 


—be reflected in the operational 
programs of sub-units; ` 

—require changes that can be 
made within the authority of 
the units; and 

—require action by third parties. 
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In terms of those matters under 
the unit’s direct control, the 
strategic planning process provides 
the framework for the annual 
operating plans of each constituent 
- sub-unit. In a highly formal system, 
a strategic planning process pro- 
vides quantified output targets; the 
sub-unit operating plans develop 
the detailed resource requirements 
for reaching those targets. Less 
formal systems look to the strategic 
planning process for qualitative 
rather than quantitative guidance 
for operational planning. 

The strategic plan can be cap- 
tured in a single document at 
periodic intervals, or it can exist as 
a continuous stream of analyses, 
recommendations and strategic de- 
cisions on salient issues. The for- 
mat is less important than the capa- 
bility to identify and address 
strategic issues. 

In the federal government’s ap- 
proach to the drug problem, the 
need for a strategic plan was recog- 
nized and the development of a 
strategic plan for drug abuse traffic 
and prevention was mandated by 
the Drug Abuse Office and Treat- 
ment Act of 1972. Responsibility for 
the development of the plan was 
given to a Strategy Council com- 
prised of secretaries of state, treas- 
ury, defense, and health, education 
and welfare, the attorney general, 
the administrator of the Veteran’s 
Administration, the director of the 
Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention, and the director 
of the Office for Drug Abuse Law 
Enforcement. The product of the 
Strategy Council’s effort appeared 
in March, 1973, several months 
after the deadline specified in the 
act. 


Operational planning 


Operational plans translate 
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targets developed in the strategic 
plan into operational terms. The 
operational plan is built around 
each sub-unit’s particular area of 
responsibility. The planning pro- 
cess involves the identification and 


analysis of the alternative means 


that the sub-unit might use to reach 
specified performance targets. The 
operating plan is generated annu- 
ally and issued as a basis for con- 
trolling and evaluating performance 
during the operating year. 

Unlike strategic plans, operating 
plans are always formal documents 
produced at regular annual inter- 
vals within a framework of detailed 
procedures. Because analyses con- 
ducted as part of an operating plan 
cycle compare alternative means 
for meeting the same specified 
ends, the analytical sophistication 
of operating plan analyses can be 
quite high. 

At each level of the planning 
process—strategic and operational 
—and within each, the need for 
data and the uses of that data must 
be articulated clearly. There must 
be a plan within the plan. 


Function of Planning 


The basic function of planning 
and the research activities that take 
place as part of the planning pro- 
cess is to improve the quality of de- 
cisions made over time. The most 
striking characteristic of many plan- 
ning systems is their failure to im- 
pact on the decision making process. 
While planning in a vacuum often 
produces documents that are im- 
pressive from the point of view of 
technical craftsmanship, such plan- 
ning rarely impacts on decisions. 
Planning’s reason for existence is to 
improve the quality of decisions. 
An effective system features prod- 
ucts which can be understood and 
used by decision makers, not plan- 
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ners. This means that the planning 
process must be designed to in- 
-volve decision makers at key 
points. It also means that the 
methodologies involved in plan- 
ning must be credible to decision 
makers. These requirements most 
often are met by systems which are 
simple and systematic rather than 
highly sophisticated. 

In turn, the data collection sys- 
tems that will provide the raw 
inputs for the planning process 
must be simple and systematic. 
They must be designed for easy use 
- by the people who will actually 
collect the raw data. In the drug 
field, the basic data collection sys- 
tems designed at the federal level 
and mandated on other levels of 
government and individual pro- 
grams failed, in my experience, to 
recognize this important issue. 
They tended to be highly sophisti- 
cated and comprehensive and were 
far beyond the technical capacities 
of the people in the field. As a 
result, system implementation was 
and is an unending problem. 

Getting decision makers to un- 
derstand and use planning system 
products is usually the most serious 
constraint in planning system im- 
plementation. Getting planners to 
tie the products of their activities 
into the decision makers’ manage- 
ment process is often the most 
serious constraint in the use of 
planning products. 

At all times, whether short or 
long range in scope, plans must 
have the following characteristics 
in common: i 


—identification of need; 
— stated objectives; and 
—definition of success. 


The development of data, 
whether on a continuous reporting 
basis or through special studies that 
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focus on particular issues, must 
relate to meeting a purpose that ties 
into one or more of these plan 
characteristics and into the process 
of managing to meet objectives. 


PROBLEMS IN THE CURRENT 
PROCESS 


Planning may be carried out 
through a variety of organizational 
means. If the organization to be 
served is large enough, it may have 
its own separate planning unit. If it 
is not large enough to sustain plan- 
ning as a separate activity, or if. it 
does not have the right mix of 
talents available internally, it may’ 
obtain planning assistance for the 
whole plan or specific parts, such as 
special studies, by using outside 
resources. These outside resources 
usually fall into one of four 
categories, particularly in the sub- 
stance abuse planning field: (1) 
academic institutions; (2) indi- 
vidual “‘experts;” (3) private con- 
tract research firms; or (4) private 
management consulting firms. 


Importance of involvement 


The designation of the most ap- 
propriate source of outside assis- 
tance is as varied as are the indi- 
viduals involved in making the 
selection. The most important dis- 
tinction to be made is between 
those internal, as well as external, 
planning and research resources 
that set themselves, or allow them- 
selves to be set, apart from the 
decision makers and managers the 
planning activity is intended to 
serve. As stated previously, plan- 
ning exists to assist in the decision 
making process. The conduct of the 
planning activity, therefore, must 
involve the decision makers at all 
stages. Whether performed by an 
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internal planning unit or an exter- 
nal contract research firm, the 
planning activity must function in a 
counseling mode, forming a team of 
planners, managers and decision 
makers. Within the organizational 
hierarchy, the process must be both 
“top down” and “bottom up” so 
that people at all levels participate 
in determining the paths they must 
‘follow and in designating the mea- 
sures by which their performance 
will be judged. 


Domination of form over substance 


All too often, the planning ac- 
tivities that have taken place to 
help allocate resources in the drug 
field have been characterized by 
their separation from the reality of 
the world, as well as the reality of 
the organization intended to carry 
out the, plan. Federally mandated 
requirements to plan are laudable 
in intent and frequently laughable 
in result. The planning activity is 
often seen as an onerous chore that 
must be carried out in order to 
receive federal funds. So-called ex- 
perts are brought in to piece to- 
gether a set of words that meet the 
federal guidelines. The plan is ap- 
proved and put on a shelf to gather 
dust until next year’s cycle begins. 

In such a system, the planning 
process has been used primarily to 
produce the “paper plans” needed 
to satisfy federal requirements and 
get the funds distributed within the 
state, rather than to identify need, 
establish priorities among compet- 
ing objectives, and allocate re- 
sources systematically. Monitoring 
of activity against plans of this kind 
simply becomes a self-fulfilling 
prophesy. Evaluation cannot be 
conducted in any meaningful way 
because clearly articulated goals 
and objectives were not set for 
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individual unit performance at the 
start. Though obvious, it seems lit- 
tle recognized that if you have not 
determined what you want to get, 
you cannot tell when you have 
it—or do not have it. At the other 
extreme, simplistic and inappro- 
priate statements of goals can be 
useful to the recipient of federal 
funds if the statement is accepted. I 
have always envied the managers 
of a drug program whose federally 
funded grant application I re- 
viewed two years ago. Their objec- 
tive for the full year was clearly 
articulated: establish a drug pro- 
gram at 201 Second Street. Success 
was theirs immediately. 

The efforts of federal officials in 
the drug establishment to require 
adherence to planning guidelines 
have been good on the whole. They 
have backed up the requirements 
they have mandated by withhold- 
ing funds until an adequate plan is 
developed, even in the face of 
significant political pressure. Their 
failure has taken place, however, 
after the paper product exists. The 
commitment or the resources, or 
both, have not been present to 
ensure that the plan, once com- 
pleted, becomes a working tool 
rather than an artifact. 


Proposal season 


At the federal level, research that 
is potentially of significant assis- 
tance to the more rational allocation 
of resources is carried out too often 
under less than optimally rational 
conditions. Too often research fol- 
lows the boom-bust cycle of “pro- 
posal season,” the commitment of 
funds for research each spring so 
that they do not have to be returned 
to the Treasury Department on July 
1. This type of research activity is 
often ill-conceived, and its products 
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little used. In the rush to spend, 
there is little time for the coordina- 
tion of inter- and even intra-agency 
activities. The selection of re- 
searcher, contractor or consultant 
may become a highly political pro- 
cess. The amount committed to the 
effort becomes a function of what is 
left in the budget rather than what 
is needed in fact. Guidelines for 
future decision making, themselves 
planned and developed in a less 
than rational process, are poor tools 
for use in building the future—and 
the cycle continues.. 


A vision of the future 


The development of clearly 
defined goals and objectives within 
a hierarchy of priorities is essential 
to the efficient and effective alloca- 
tion of limited resources to help us. 
accomplish our goals. In practice, 
this can be an extremely threaten- 
ing process. Perhaps the threat 
comes from the possibility that our 
potential failure will be’ obvious if 
we commit ourselves to a precise 
goal; perhaps it comes. from the 
obviousness of the need and our 
reluctance to do the obvious. For 
whatever reason, a threat exists. I 
have participated in planning work- 
shops in which professionally re- 
sponsible adults have been so 
threatened by the task at hand that 
they have resorted to the refuge of 
nonparticipation through a variety 
of means. For example, one other- 
wise sober individual used the op- 
portunity of the dinner break to 
anaesthetize himself against the’ 
pain with alcohol and spent the 
evening work session insisting that 
the primary objective of his unit 
was to provide a happy work envi- 
ronment for his people. Another 
professional with a position of pub- 
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lic responsibility spent a day and a 
half reading the same issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, an arduous 
task at best, intermittently arguing 
that there was so much to do that 
there was no time for the planning 
workshop. These people, and others 
whose behavior was less dramatic, 
highlight the reluctarice to take the 
first steps toward more rational de- 
cision making. Those initial steps, 
the setting of clearly articulated 
goals and objectives, involve the 
making of clear choices among 
competing goals and objectives, 
among alternative uses of re- 
sources. It is a competition. There 
are winners and there are losers. 
The individual who can use the 
system will gain power over the 
use of his own resources and the 
potential for getting more resources 
from others who can not or will not 
commit themselves clearly, to pro- 
viding a social return for society’s 
investment. 


Management of the effort 


The “we don’t have time for this” 
argument carries through fre- 
quently to the execution of the plan 
itself. Sometimes it is correct; the 
plan may be so voluminous or 
sophisticated as to be unusable in a 
day-to-day world of operating pres- 
sures. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that preparation of the plan is 
only the beginning of the process. 
The plan document, the research 
product, is only a way of stabilizing 
thought at a point in time. The 
planning process must be run as 
part of the management process so 
that it becomes a way of thinking 
about what is done on a day-to-day 
basis. This means that managers 
must take the time to produce a 
plan that is useful to them for 
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managing and then use it. This 
approach must be communicated 
downward by example from each 
management level in an organiza- 
tion. It requires that managers have 
the courage to make clear decisions 
that resolve the conflicts between 
organizations whose goals and ob- 
jectives compete and conflict in 
their operational activities, This 
can be seen, for example, in the 
competition between law enforce- 
ment agencies that seek arrests to 
demonstrate their success and 
treatment programs that seek to 
avoid the arrest of clients who may 
have lapses while showing progress 
toward rehabilitation. 


Identification of need 


The massive federal effort to 
combat drug abuse began and con- 
tinued for much of its history with- 
out identifying effectively the na- 
ture and extent of the problem or 
the need for different types of drug 
abuse prevention activities. This 
applies to programs and activities 
of preventive education and law 
enforcement as well as of treatment 
and rehabilitation. Most federal 
agencies relied on applicants and 
state agencies to identify and assess 
need in a given area, The state 
agencies primarily responsible for 
identifying program requirements 
did not have the resources or the 
sophistication required to assess 
need on an objectively measured 
basis. They frequently passed the 
responsibility down to grant 
applicants and local government 
bodies. As a result, existing and 
potential service providers relied 
on subjective evaluations to iden- 
tify need. These evaluations often 
coincided with self-interest. Objec- 
tive assessment of need on a con- 
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tinuing basis is a task essential to 
the rational allocation of resources. 


Closing the loop 


Planning is a continuous process. 
A planning system of ongoing data 
collection and special studies pro- 
duces products in the form of 
analyses, recommendations and de- 
cisions, but it never produces “the 
plan.” The system must provide for 
routine reassessment of basic objec- 
tives and a continuing evaluation of 
the adequacy of earlier decisions. It 
must be used by managers on a 
routine basis as they make the 
decisions that take them from 
where they are to where they want 
to be. 


Use: THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS 


The best measure of the success 
of a planning effort is whether it is 
used. This does not mean that the 
paper product must be followed as 
an unalterable road map to some 
destination. Rather, it means that 
the process of plotting the course to 
a desired future has allowed the 
decision makers to make initial 
choices among alternative uses of 
resources and to discern when it is 
necessary or desirable to remake 
them. 


Priorities of decision makers 


For planning to influence deci- 
sion making effectively, planners 
must be aware of the priorities of 
the decision makers. Good informa- 
tion and analysis or a good system 
does not increase rational decision 
making unless it focuses on the 
needs of those people who can 
make important resource allocation 
decisions. 
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Once planners are aware of the 
top priorities of the decision mak- 
ers, they must be able to produce 
the information and analysis that is 
required to improve the quality of 
decision making. Planning that is 
action-oriented must be able to rec- 
ommend actions that attack the 
major problem areas of an issue, not 
just the problem areas that appear 
to be important on the surface. 

To promote implementation, 
planning must be part of a system 
that disseminates information and 
analysis to groups outside the plan- 
ner’s Own unit in such a way that 

_future planning and implementa- 
tion activities are coordinated better 
and are more comprehensive. Such 
a system requires an information 
flow that translates planning infor- 
mation and analysis into program 
budgeting decisions and finally into 
evaluation feedback. 


Operational usefulness 


The operational usefulness of 
planning or research activity must 
be kept in mind from the beginning 
if implementation is to be 
achieved. This is particularly im- 
portant when goals’ and objectives 
are developed initially. It is dif- 
ficult to plan when objectives are 
vague. Plans are rarely any better 
than the objectives they address. 
Any planning system depends on 
_ the clearest feasible articulation of 
’ the objectives of the organization’s 
key decision makers. This is an 
extremely difficult task. Many of 
the legitimiate differences between 
decision makers are in fact differ- 
ences in view about objectives to 
be pursued by public programs. 
While the job of defining objectives 
is always difficult, the ideal toward 
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which planners should lead deci- 
sion makers is the “operationally 
useful objective.” The operation- 
ally. useful objective meets the fol- 
lowing criteria: 


—it focuses on the output or end 
product or service provided by 
the organization,: not on the 

_ means for providing that ser- 
vice; 

—it can be translated into quan- 
tifiable measures of output or 
benefits; 

—it is defined with suffigient 
precision to permit the iden- 
tification of competing or in- 
consistent objectives. 


Role of the consumer 


Sometimes, no matter what those 
involved in the planning or re- 
search process do, the products are 
little used, used improperly, or dis- 
used entirely. This reflects on the 
role of the ultimate consumer of the 
planning effort, the manager or de- 
cision maker, or on how that role is 
played. In a theatrical production, 
the successful performance of each 
of the actors is dependent not only 
on their individual efforts, but also 
on the dramatic tension that is 
created by their interaction. The 
actors play “against” each other in 
a wholly constructive sense. So too 
in other endeavors, each of the 
players must act out his role fully, 
or the tension that holds the en- 
deavor together and allows it to use 
its energies to move forward will 
be absent. Energy will be used to 
move in place. The appearance of 
activity may be impressive, but 
results will only be an apparition. 

‘Decision makers and managers 
must understand their roles and 
play them fully. Frequently, full- 
time managers of social and other 
programs do not perceive their 
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functions correctly. They do not 
plan and manage their own ac- 
tivities, let alone those of their 
subordinates. Distracted by activ- 
ity, they forget about purpose. They 
flatter themselves by thinking that 
in the drama of their lives they 
move from crisis to crisis. In fact, 
like a 1940s “Our Gal Sunday,” 
they move from episode to episode, 
each day’s trauma having within it 
the seeds of the next day’s distrac- 
‘tion. Managing by episode, they do 
not reserve a part of their time to 
carry out their unique function— 
looking to the future and setting 
the course for reaching it. 

When decision making or the 
setting of direction through the 
making of policy is reserved to a 
board of directors or other multi- 
headed governing body, the prob- 
lem of getting use out of the plan- 
ning process and its products is 
frequently compounded. While the 
involvement of many heads in di- 
recting an endeavor may be better 
than one head and may serve desir- 
able social purposes such as com- 
munity involvement, a governing 
body is not better simply because 
of its existence. It must work to be 
better. Board members, typically 
part-time people who have been 
selected for membership because 
of the position they already have in 
the community, frequently are 
overcommitted. They carry out 
their board role in the time left 
over from other occupations. Since 
decision makers are often under- 
skilled, overworked and poorly 
prepared, decisions are made in an 
atmosphere where interpersonal 
and political considerations domi- 
nate. Until the board members con- 
centrate on meeting their obliga- 
tions as part of a deliberative body, 
the functioning of the organization 
must of necessity be impaired. 
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For the effective efforts of plan- 
ners and researchers to optimize 
the rational use of resources, the 
decision makers, managers and 
governing body must accept and 
meet the unique responsibilities of 
their own roles. The planner or 
researcher need not be passive in 
this area. His obligation is not met 
by the delivery of the paper prod- 
uct. He must actively reach out to 
the decision makers to involve 
them in the process and explain the 
use of the product. 


The end must be considered from 
the beginning 


The planning process should 
begin with the end. The planner 
should ask himself: 


—What am I going to do with all 
this stuff once I’ve got it? 

—How much of the organiza- 
tion’s resources will be used to 
get it? 

—Is the benefit worth the cost? 


The means do not justify the 
ends. The results of the process 
must be the justification for its 
taking place. The desired result at 
all times is improving the quality of 
decision making. In the area of 
drugs and other issues of social 
policy, the decision making often 
may be dominated by political con- 
siderations. In a study of how re- 
sources are allocated to drug- 
related functions, conducted for 
the National Commission on 
Marihuana and Drug Abuse by 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, we con- 
cluded that “resources usually are 
allocated on the basis of political 
need as perceived by politicians.” 
While it would be naive to expect 
the resource allocation system to be 
apolitical, it is equally naive to 
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LTHOUGH the United States 
has frequently been character- 
ized as a drug-oriented society, the 
. use of certain drugs for purposes of 
pleasure or stress relief has, histori- 
cally, been socially and legally 
proscribed. Drugs subject to pro- 
scription have included heroin and 
other opiates, cannabis prepara- 
tions such as marihuana and hash- 
ish, LSD and other psychedelics, 
cocaine, and amphetamines and 
barbiturates when not used under 
medical supervision. 

Broadly speaking, the proscrip- 
tion has two main sources. First, 
_ the use of such drugs is seen as 
potentially injurious to the physical 
and mental health of the user, par- 
ticularly when use is immoderate. 
Second, their use, especially for 
reasons of pleasure, has been 
widely regarded’ as antithetical to 
the complex of moral values, in- 
cluding industriousness and main- 
taining control of ones rational 
faculties, often designated by the 
terms “work ethic” or “Protestant 
ethic.” The former assertion hardly 
requires elaboration. Evidence for 
the latter may be found in many 
places, most recently in a survey of 
„a national sample of adults spon- 
sored by the National Commission 
on Marihuana and Drug Abuse. 
The survey revealed, for example, 
that 59 percent of the respondents 
thought marihuana use makes 
people lose their desire to work, 
and 64 percent said using marihuana 
is morally offensive.! 

Historically, the loci of responsi- 
bility for enforcing the proscription, 
that is, for the control of illicit drug 


l. Herbert Abelson, Rueben Cohen, and 
Diane Schrayer, “Public Attitudes Toward 
Marihuana,” in National Commission on 
Marihuana and Drug Abuse, Marihuana: A 
Signal of Misunderstanding, Appendix, vol. 
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usé, developed initially in two 
main institutional realms—law and 
medicine. Stated briefly, the in- 
tended function of legal contro] has 
been to deter thé use and distribu- - 
tion of banned drugs by threat of 
punitive sanctions. The intended 

function of medical control, as ex- 

pressed through various approaches 

to treating drug users—chemother- ` 
apy and therapeutic communities, 

for example—has been to terminate 

individual drug use careers. How- 

ever, as the so-called drug explosion 

of the 1960s showed, both forms of 
control largely failed. The law appar- 

ently did not deter many persons 

from becoming involved in illegal 

drug activities, probably because the 

risk of arrest was demonstrably low. 

Few.drug users came into contact 

with drug treatment programs, and 

of those who did relatively few 

stopped using drugs permanently. 

Consequently, there was, starting 
in the mid-1960s, a rising demand 
for another form of control which 
would complement law and 
medicine. This was a demand for 
prevention, for programs which 
would somehow keep people from 
entering into the world of illicit 
drug use. And, since in the 1960s 
drug use was seen mainly as a 
problem of the young, the demand 
focused primarily on the need to 
create or update school-based pro- 
grams. 

The upward curve of this de- 
mand, and the remarkable speed 
with which it became the basis of a 
significant aspect of national drug 
control policy, may be charted by 
federal appropriations over the past 
five years for drug education and 
information programs. In fiscal year 
1969, $2.7 million was appropriated, 
followed by $10.3 million in 1970, 
$24.1 million in 1971, $43.7 mil- 
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lion in 1972, and $40.5 million in 
1973.2, These funds, disbursed 
through various federal agencies to 
establish programs at national, state 
and local levels, scarcely reflect the 
magnitude of the burgeoning drug 
prevention “industry,” for an incal- 
culable amount of money and effort 
for preventive programs has been 
generated by businesses, founda- 
tions, voluntary organizations, and 
other groups in the private sector. 
While it is probably true that most 
programs are based in the schools 
(a National Commission on Mari- 
huana and Drug Abuse survey 
showed that, as of 1971, twenty- 
four states required drug education 
at secondary school level, and in 
the other states many, if not most, 
local school districts had developed 
programs on their own initiative’), 
it should be pointed out that many 
programs operate outside the 
schools in forums as diverse as the 
national television networks, local 
churches and civic groups, and so 
on. 

It is clear, then, that the preven- 
tion of illicit drug use has become a 
major area of planned social action. 
It is also quite clear, as critics have 
begun to point out, that programs in 
this area, with few exceptions, have 
not been evaluated? As a result, 


2 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1972), p. 893. For a classic analysis of 
the values which drug use is said to violate, 
see, Howard S. Becker, Outsiders: Studies in 
the Sociology of Deviance (New York: Free 
Press, 1963), ch. 7. 

2. Reported in National Commission on 
Marihuana and Drug Abuse, Drug Use in 
America: Problem in Perspective (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1973), p. 348. 

3. “Marihuana and Education,” in 
Marihuana: A Signal of Misunderstanding, 
Appendix, vol. 2, p. 1204. 

4, For example, see, Patricia M. Wald and 
Annette Abrams, “Drug Education,” in Drug 
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there are few empirical clues as to 
what drug prevention actually ac- 
complishes; no one really knows 
whether preventive programs, by 
and large, achieve their goals. 
Moreover, the assumption that the 
concept of prevention is applicable 
to illicit drug use has largely gone 
unquestioned. So strong has this 
assumption been, constituting as it 
does the fundamental premise of 
the entire preventive enterprise, 
that only within the past year or 
two has it been asked: Is the pre- 
vention of illicit drug use a realis- 
tic, achievable goal? Or is it just 
wishful thinking? 

The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the concept of prevention 
as it relates to the use of illegal 
drugs and to make explicit some of 
its limitations. In doing this we 
outline a model, or classificatory 
scheme, in which we can locate the 
various approaches to prevention. 


THE CONCEPT OF 
PREVENTION 


The concept of prevention was 
first developed in the field of pub- 
lic health and epidemiology. In the 
classic epidemiologic formulation, 
the spread of contagious disease 
among people depends on the in- 
teraction of an agent (the disease 
germ) with a host (the human or- 
ganism) as mediated through a par- 
ticular environment (physical and 
social). Given this formulation, 
which is greatly oversimplified 
here, prevention may, according to 
standard public health categories, 
occur at three levels. Primary pre- 


Abuse Survey Project, Dealing with Drug 
Abuse: A Report to the Ford Foundation 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1972), pp. 
123-172. ` 
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vention is aimed at keeping the 


agent from infecting potential hosts’ 


by, for example, immunizing the 
uninfected parts of the population 
or quarantining those already in- 
fected. Secondary prevention, 
through early case finding and 
diagnosis, seeks to limit the disease 
process among infected individuals 
in whom the process is-not far 
advanced. Tertiary prevention aims 
at limiting disabilities among, and 
if possible rehabilitating, persons 
in whom the disease process has 
reached an advanced stage.5 

As employed in the field of 
drugs, the. concept of prevention 
has usually meant primary preven- 


tion and, to some extent, secondary . 


prevention, In other words, the aim 
of preventive efforts has been to 
keep nonusers from becoming il- 
licit drug users, and to help ex- 
perimental or occasional users re- 
vert to nonuse, or at least to keep 
them from progressing to patterns 
of heavy use. Those who have 
reached the point of heavy in- 
volvement with drugs are typically 
seen as candidates for treatment; 
they are beyond the reach of pre- 
ventive efforts. In this paper we 
shall adhere to the meaning of 
prevention commonly understood 
in the drug field; programs of 
treatment and rehabilitation for 
those already seriously involved 
with drugs will be considered herein 
to fall outside the area of prevention. 
- Since it is by now indisputably 
clear that most people are intro- 
duced to illicit drugs by intimate 
associates—usually friends, some- 
times relatives—and not by the 


5. For a full discussion of the epidemi- 
ologic approach to prevention, see, Hugh 
Rodman Leavell and E. Gurney Clark, 
Preventive Medicine for the Doctor in His 
Community: an Epidemiologic Approach 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958), esp. pt. 1. 
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mythical pusher who loiters near 

schools, some persons in the field 

uphold a “contagion” or epidemio- 

logical model of drug use which 

views use as spread by direct 
contact. Under the auspices. of 
this model, they propose classic 

public health measures, such as 

quarantining known users, or 

chemically immunizing: nonusers.® 

It should be noted that these mea- 

sures are usually recommended 

with respect to heroin addiction. 

In our view, however, the conta- 
gion model has a sign#ficant 
shortcoming. Namely, unlike the 
case of an infectious disease, 
people contract the disease of drug 
use willingly; they choose to use 
drugs. There is, in short, an ele- 
ment of volition in drug use which 
the epidemiological model fails 
to encompass adequately. Given 
this shortcoming, the model is of 
limited utility for discussing the 
wide range of efforts coming under 
the rubric of prevention. We there- 


. fore employ a different model, one 


which better fits the empirical facts. 
This is an economic model, first 
developed for somewhat different 
purposes by James V. Koch and 
Stanley E. Grupp, which treats fac- 
tors of supply and demand as the 
organizing principles of analysis.’ 


6. For a statement recommending that 
drug addicts be quarantined, see, James L. 
Markham, “Quarantining of Drug Addicts 
Urged to Halt Epidemic,” New York Times, 
8 May 1972. In regard to immunization, the 
suggestion has been made that it may be 
possible to do this by implanting biodegrad- , 
able silastic vehicles. containing a narcotic 
antagonist in “at risk” individuals. See, for ` 
example, Max Fink, “Narcotic Antagonists in 
Opiate Dependence,” Science 169 (4 Sep- 
tember 1970), pp. 1005-1006. 

7. James V. Koch and Stanley E. Grupp, 
“The Economics of Drug Control Policies,” 
International Journal of the Addictions 6, 
no. 4 (December 1971), pp. 571-584. 
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Under the terms of this model, 
prevention in its broadest sense 
may be said to include, first, all 
efforts aimed at reducing the sup- 
ply of drugs, and second, all efforts 
aimed at reducing the demand for 
drugs. Attempts to reduce the sup- 
ply of drugs, especially through 
monitoring and interdicting the il- 
legal drug traffic, fall, generally 
speaking, into the domain of law 
enforcement. Such activity may val- 
idly be called preventive to the 
degree that it curtails the drug 
supply and, in turn, restricts oppor- 
tunities for drug use. However, 
since in the drug field the term 
prevention, as commonly used, 
does not cover this kind of law 
enforcement activity, we shall es- 
chew further consideration of the 
supply side of the equation and 
focus instead on the demand side, 
where virtually all preventive ef- 
forts, in the usual meaning of the 
term, may be located analytically. 

In what follows we review the 
main approaches to prevention— 
that is, the strategies for reducing 
demand—and point out what ap- 
pear to be the limitations of the 
various approaches. These are dis- 
cussed under four headings: (1) 
coercion, or the threat of formal 
punitive sanctions; (2) persuasion, 
or education in the harmful con- 
sequences of drug use; (3) correc- 
tion, or the eradication of the pre- 
sumed causes of drug use; and (4) 
substitution, or the provision of 
alternatives to drug use. 


Coercion 


Throughout most of the twentieth 
century, the basic means American 
society has employed to reduce the 
demand for illicit drugs is the 
threat of punitive sanctions, as ex- 
pressed through formal penalties 


ted 
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codified in the law. This has been 
true at least since the passage of the 
Harrison Act in 1914, and the gen- 
eral trend, in response to the stub- 
born persistence of illegal drug use, 
has been to increase the severity of 
the penalties. The major exception 
to this trend has been the reduc- 
tion, over the past few years, of 
penalties for marihuana possession? 

The theory behind the drug laws 
is that the threat of punishment will 
act as a deterrent, that through the 
instrument of the law people can 
be coerced into acting in their own 
best interests. But despite its pre- 
ventive intent, the law, viewed as a 
strategy to reduce the demand for 
drugs, has clearly not proved effec- 
tive. One could discourse at length 
on why this is so; but since the 
detection and arrest of drug pos- 
sessors, like the case of drug 
traffickers, is typically considered a 
law enforcement matter and not a 
form of prevention, let us consider 
another kind of coercion, one 
which is often closely linked to 
programs generally recognized as 
preventive in nature. This is the 
application of extra-legal adminis- 
trative sanctions by certain organi- 
zations, schools in particular, to 
individuals discovered to be in 
possession of illegal drugs. 

Schools, from elementary to col- 
lege level, have become the key 
site for preventive programs, and 


8. For comprehensive historical treat- 
ments of the United States drug laws, see, 
Alfred R. Lindesmith, The Addict and the 
Law (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1965); Rufus King, The Drug Hang- 
Up: America’s Fifty-Year Folly (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1972); and David Musto, The 
American Disease: Origins of Narcotic Con- 
trol (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1973). 

9. For a recent survey of changes in the 
marihuana laws, see, Shafer Commission 
News, 31 October 1972. 
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for two reasons. First, young people 
are seen as the primary “population 
at risk” in regard to drug use; and 
second, school settings permit an 
in-depth presentation and discus- 
sion of drug information. The sub- 
stantive aspects of such programs 
are treated below. Here we note 
that school-based programs, espe- 
cially at secondary and college 
levels, often include, in addition to 
the strictly educational aspects of 
the program, a warning to students 
that administrative sanctions may 
be applied to any of them discov- 
ered to be drug users. Typically, 
‘these sanctions involve the possi- 
bility of suspension or expulsion 
from school, although in some cases 
school policy may include notifying 
the police.!° Whatever the argu- 
ments pro and con conceming the 
use of these sanctions, it is clear 
that such warnings are not always a 
hollow threat. In two noteworthy 
instances, midshipmen at the United 
States Naval Academy have been 
expelled for marihuana use! A 
national survey of schools conducted 
for the National Commission on 


10. For a review of elementary and sec- 
ondary school policies and college and uni- 
versity policies, see, respectively, Robert F. 
Boldt, Richard R. Reilly, and Paul W. 
Haberman, “A Survey and Assessment of the 
Current Status of Drug-Related Instructional 
Programs in Secondary and Elementary 
Educational Institutions,” and Gerald L. 
Robinson, Leon R. Young, and Martin E. 
Duffy, “Review of College and University 
Policies Concerning Illegal and Unpre- 
scribed Drugs and Narcotics,” in National 
Commission on Marihuana and Drug Abuse, 
Drug Use in America: Problem in Perspec- 
tive, Appendix, vol. 2 (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1973), pp. 
455-546, and pp. 548-570. 

11. “Thirteen Midshipmen Face Dismissal 
in Marihuana Case at Annapolis,” New 
York Times, 22 February 1968; and “Seven. 
Middies Expelled in Cloud of Pot,” New 
York Post, 6 March 1972. 
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Marihuana and Drug Abuse showed 
that 50 per cent of the 363 secondary 
schools sampled had suspended 
at least one student for involve- 
ment in a drug-related incident, 
and 21 percent had expelled at 
least one.” 

Despite these facts, the use of 
administrative sanctions, consid- 
ered purely as a means to reduce 
drug demand, has an important 
limitation. Most students, knowing - 
school policy regarding illicit 
drugs, are not likely to use drugs in 
situations where there is a risk of 
detection by the school authorities. 
Given the high rate of campus drug 
use, it may be inferred that most 
drug-using students do not view 
detection as a significant possibil- 
ity. It may also be, for obvious 
reasons, that many school adminis- 
trators do not seriously attempt to 
identify drug users among their 
student populations. Thus it would 
seem that the most important func- 
tion of the enactment. of policies 
which include administrative sanc- 
tions is not to reduce the demand 
for drugs, but rather to placate 
parents, legal authorities and other 
interested parties outside the 
school, assuring them that the 
school administration is “doing 
something” about drugs. 

No one, of course, pretends that 
administrative sanctions form the 
core of any prevention program; 
rather, they are ancillary to the 
main effort, which is to prevent 
drug use through nonpunitive 
means. From all indications, the 
most prevalent approach along 
these lines is education, or the 
attempt to persuade people by dint 
of information to abstain from . 
drugs. 


12. Boldt, Reilly, and Haberman, “A 
Survey,” p. 492, table 27. 
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Persuasion 


The effort to reduce drug de- 
mand through persuasion rests on a 
key rationalist assumption 
that given valid information about 
the consequences of alternative 
courses of action, most people 
will not elect the course most likely 
to result in self-harm.” In a simi- 
lar vein, Donald A. McCune, in his 
report on drug education to the 
National Commission on Marihuana 
and Drug Abuse, said: 


Theegeneral consensus among the pub- 
lic at large as well as many in the drug 
bureaucracy has been that primary pre- 
vention can best be achieved through 
effective education. The traditional 
rationale has been very simplistic: if an 
individual knows about the drugs and 
their harmful effects and if he under- 
stands fully the variety of social con- 
trols and punishments associated with 
the use of drugs, he will abstain from 
using such substances in order to avoid 
the consequences."4 


In their review of school drug 
education curricula, Robert Boldt, 
Richard Reilly and Paul Haberman 
found that, “This concept, expressed 
in different ways, is the perva- 
sive theme of all the drug curricula 
reviewed.” Indeed, in their na- 
tional survey of drug education 
practices of 342 elementary and 363 
secondary schools, they discovered 
that, in the academic year 1972-73, 
the physical and psychological ef- 
fects of drugs on the user was the 
single most emphasized topic in 


13. Richard Brotman and Frederic Suffet, 
“Marihuana Use and Social Control,” An- 
nals of the New York Academy of Sciences 
191 (31 December 1971), p. 242. 

14. Donald A. McCune, “An Analysis of 
the Role of the State in Drug Education,” in 
Drug Use in America: Problem in Perspec- 
tive, Appendix, vol. 2, p. 394. 

15. Boldt, Reilly, and Haberman, “A 
Survey,” p. 461. 
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educational programs, with an 
identical proportion—85 percent— 
of the schools at both levels re- 
porting this emphasis.'* They found, 
furthermore, that the most fre- 
quently utilized educational tech- 
nique, presumably used to convey 
this information, was audiovisual 
presentation (reported by 67 percent 
of the elementary schools and 70 
per cent of the secondary schools).!” 

The schools, of course, are only 
the most conspicuous example of 
this form of prevention. Persuasion 
has also been attempted at the 
national level through brief tele- 
vision messages, some developed 
with the support of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, which 
describe the dangers of various 
kinds of drug use.’8 

The sheer proliferation of drug 
education programs of one kind or 
another suggests that the rationalist 
assumption which underlies them 
—that is, that knowledge of the 
possible consequences of drug 
use will promote nonuse—has ‘in 
effect become an article of faith, 
one which until recently has gone 
unquestioned.’® It is becoming 
clear, however, that this approach 
to prevention has certain limita- 
tions. 

First of all, attempts to persuade 
people not to use drugs, by force of 
information, fly in the face of a 
commonplace observation: even 


16. Ibid., pp. 498-499, tables 37 and 38. 

17. Ibid., pp. 504-505, tables 44 and 45. 

18. For a review of drug education pro- 
grams conducted through the national media, 
see, Wald and Abrams, “Drug Education,” 
pp. 150-155. 

19. For a critique of this assumption as it 
applies generally to health behavior, see, Jon 
Colby Swanson, “Second Thoughts on 
Knowledge and Attitude Effects upon 
Behavior,” Journal of School Health 42, no. 
6 (June 1972), pp. 363-365. 
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when they accept the information 
as valid, people often discount the 
risks and act against their own best 
interests. The use of cigarettes in 
this country is a classic case in 
point. This behavior might be 
termed the “not me” syndrome, 
which expresses the individual’s 
belief that harm will not befall him, 
only someone else. For example, a 
study of 155 narcotics addicts un- 
dergoing treatment in the California 
Rehabilitation Center showed that 
81 percent of them claimed that 
when they first began to use nar- 
cotics they did not believe they 
would become addicted.”° 

Second, information may not be 
believed by its intended audience 
because its source is not seen as 
being credible. Several studies of 
students have indicated, for in- 
stance, that they often discredit 
drug information offered by law 
enforcement officers, clergymen, 
and school guidance counselors on 
the grounds that such persons are 
trying to promote “official” moral 
values.” 

Third, drug information offered 
by an education program may not 
be in accordance with information 
individuals obtain from friends or 
from firsthand observations of drug 
use. In the event of such discord- 
ance, the discrepancy may be re- 
solved by crediting only the latter 
kinds of information, since these 
generally indicate to the individual 
that -the risks attached to drug use 


20. Troy Duster, The Legislation of Mo- 
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(New York: Free Press, 1970), p. 180. 
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gan Department of Public Health, 1968), pp. 
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Students and Drugs (San Francisco: 
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are not nearly so high as official 
sources would have’ him believe.” 
Howard S. Becker has pointed out . 
that the drug subculture has its own 
informal ways of doing “research” 
on drug effects, and that the body 
of knowledge which results and is 
disseminated among users may be 
quite different from the information 
disseminated by official sources.” 
In fact, officially produced informa- 
tion often may be faulty. For exam- 
ple, the National Coordinating 
Council on Drug Education re- 
cently evaluated 220 films on drug 
use and rated 84 percent of them 
unacceptable. Council president 
Robert M. Earle said that, “The 
majority of these films are inaccu- 
rate, unscientific and psychologi- 
cally unsound.”4 ; 

The use of inaccurate informa- 
tion, especially that which exagger- 
ates the dangers of drugs like 
marihuana, may produce, as a num- 
ber of researchers have observed, an 
unfortunate “boomerang” effect. 
That is, if a program’s audience dis- 
believes information on drugs which 
in their experience are not terribly 
dangerous, they may also discredit 
information on drugs whose dangers 
are more certain, and thus be 
induced to try them.” 


22. Peter T. Adler and Lynn Lotecka, 
“Drug Use among High School Students: 
Patterns and Correlates,” International 
Journal of the Addictions 8, no. 3 (1973), pp. 
537-548. Although the authors do not touch 
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drug information (that is, excluding the mass 
media), students view friends as the most 
trusted source. 

23. Howard S. Becker, “Consciousness, 
Power and Drug Effects,” Society 10, no. 4 
(May/June 1973), pp. 26-31. ` 
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One might assume that the latter 
problem can be solved by having 
programs issue only accurate in- 
formation. However, as the Na- 
tional Commission on Marihuana 
and Drug Abuse has noted, drug 
education programs face a special 
dilemma: 


Prevention programs may proclaim 
goals which stress the prevention of 
high-risk drug use, or of drug depen- 
dence, or use of particular drugs, but in 
_ practice they must try to curtail all 
illicit drug use. Programs which ex- 
pressly emphasize the harm of certain 
use patterns imply that other patterns 
are relatively harmless and thus tacitly 
condone them. Since this is unaccepta- 
ble, education-information programs 
usually take the opposite tack; they 
suggest that all use patterns are equally 
harmful, because all are likely to evolve 
into undesirable behavior.?6 


The fourth limitation to the per- 
suasion approach is that educa- 
tional programs, even when they 
take care to deliver accurate infor- 
mation, may actually stimulate drug 
use rather than deter it. This possi- 
bility is suggested by the research 
of Richard B. Stuart, to our knowl- 
edge the only research designed to 
assess the effects of a drug educa- 
tion program on the drug use be- 
havior of its audience.2’ Space limi- 
tations prohibit details, but the re- 
search was done in experimental 
form, with 935 students in two 
suburban junior high schools being 


tion, See, The World of Youthful Drug Use 
(Berkeley: School of Criminology, Univer- 
sity of California, 1967), p. 55. 

26. Drug Use in America: Problem in 
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27. Richard B. Stuart, “Teaching Facts 
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Journal of Educational Psychology 66, no. 2 
(Washington, D.C.: American Psychological 
Association, April 1974), pp. 189—201. 
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randomly assigned to experimental 
drug education or to control groups. 
The experimental group was given 
a ten-session fact-oriented drug 
curriculum, taught over a ten-week 
period. Pre- and post-measures 
were made of the use and sale of 
various drugs, as well as of drug- 
related knowledge and attitudes. 
For some students, follow-up data 
were obtained four months after the 
program (all data were collected in 
the 1971-72 academic year). The 
key findings, for this discussion, 
were that the experimental group, 
compared with the controls, showed 
a sizable increase in the use of 
alcohol, marihuana and LSD, and 
also became more involved in the 
selling of the latter two drugs. 
Given these findings, a difficult 
problem arises: If programs which 
present distorted information in- 
duce a certain amount of illicit drug 
use through a “boomerang” effect, 
and if programs which strive for 
honesty also induce a certain 
amount of use (perhaps by a com- 
bination of increasing knowledge 
and reducing worry about possible 
harm, as Dr. Stuart’s research 
suggests), is there a viable role for 
drug education programs? Are ef- 
forts based on persuasion a tenable 
means of reducing the demand 
for illicit drugs? The definitive 
answers to these questions are not 
known, but at the moment the 
evidence is not promising. It is not 
surprising, then, that in early 1973 
both the National Commission on 
Marihuana and Drug Abuse and the 
federal -Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention called for a 
moratorium on production and dis- 
semination of new drug education 
materials.”* It should be noted that 


28. Drug Use in America: Problem in 
Perspective, p. 355. 
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neither agency recommended a 
complete halt to drug education 
efforts, but a moratorium would 
allow time for evaluation and criti- 
cal appraisal of the goals, methods 
and results of programs currently in 
operation. 


Correction 


‘An approach to prevention which 
has recently gained currency is cor- 
rection, or the attempt to reduce 
drug demand indirectly by dealing 
with the presumed causes of illicit 
drug use. A vast body of research 
‘on the etiological factors involved 
in drug taking indicates that the 
causes are multiplex, ranging from 
the individual level (personality at- 
tributes), to the interactional level 
(differential access to and involve- 
ment in drug-using groups), to 
the macrosocial level (for example, 
the evolutionary trend in our soci- 
ety toward acceptance of mildly 
hedonistic forms of recreation). 

Obviously, some causal factors 
are beyond the reach of preventive 
efforts. For instance, a number of 
recent studies show that youthful 
drug users come disproportionately 
from families in which the parents 
use alcohol, tobacco, and prescrip- 
tion drugs.2® These youngsters, in 
effect, socially inherit a predispos- 
ing orientation to substance use 
which facilitates their decision to 
try illegal drugs when introduced 
to them by peers. The problem, of 
course, is that by the time a young- 
ster is exposed to a prevention pro- 
gram, the substance use patterns of 
his or her parents have probably 
had their effect; there is no way to 


29. These studies are cited and their 
implications discussed by Erich Goode, in 
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go back in:time and try to change 
these patterns. 

Because of such difficulties, pre- 
ventive efforts which address 
causal factors tend to focus on the 
attributes of the individual, in par- 
ticular his or her value system. The 
key approach along these lines, as 
practiced in many school-based 
programs, is what has been vari- 
ously called “affective education,” 
“humanistic education,” or “value 
clarification.” The thrust of this 
approach is to help youngsters, 
through a number of techniques 
such as role playing, to form their 
values consciously, so that in time 
they will become autonomous indi- 
viduals, capable of making rational 
decisions based on those values. A 
typical statement of this approach is 
one made by Henry A. Kane and 
Doris Pearsall: 


Students should be helped to develop a 
sense of inherent self-worth and unique- 
ness which will lead to the choice 
of positive and viable alternatives 
in life rather than self-destructive 
ones. . . Assistance for each student in 
the clarification of individual values 
and value systems for himself and in 
relation to his individual choice of life 
style should pervade all areas of discus- 
sion. Students should be helped to 
develop a mutuality of respect for 
others who hold different values from 
their own, while at the same time 
developing a confidence and trust in 
ones own values and a willingness to 
live ones life in accordance therewith.” 


The assumption apparently under- 
lying this approach is that once an 
individual’s values are “clarified,” 
he or she will refrain from drug 


30. Henry A. Kane and Doris Pearsall, 
“Youthful Drug Abuse . . . The Schools of 
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use. But given the current absence 
of evaluation data, that remains, 
empirically, an open question. 


Theoretically, the approach has’ 


an important limitation; that is, 
the overriding values it recom- 
mends—as distinct from whatever 
specific values students may form 
—may foster rather than inhibit 
drug use. The above quotation, 
taken on face value, advocates 
self-construction of individual val- 
ues rather than unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of received values; indi- 
vidual choice of life style rather 
than unthinking conformity to dom- 
inant life styles; and tolerance of 
differences of others. These are 
precisely the kinds of values which 
many studies have found illicit 
drug users to hold, and which dis- 
tinguish them from nonusers to a 
large degree.*! These studies have 
shown that drug users, as compared 
with nonusers, tend to be more 
self-exploratory, more open to ex- 
perimentation with different life 
styles, and more tolerant of uncon- 
ventional behavior. If the affective 
education or value clarification ap- 
proach truly promotes these values, 
then in- the long run, whatever its 
other potential merits, this ap- 
proach may do little to reduce the 
demand for drugs. 


Substitution 


A final approach to reducing drug 
demand is substitution, or the pro- 


31, See, for example, Bogg, Smith, and 
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vision of alternatives to drug use, 
especially natural or nondrug 
“turn-ons.” This approach is often 
recommended in prevention litera- 
ture, but it is undoubtedly less 
widely practiced than are the ap- 
proaches discussed above, at least 
in the sense of its forming the basis 
of actual programs. 

The approach rests on the prem- 
ise that there is something in the 
drug experience which users seek, 
and that this can be gained through 
nondrug means. For example, the 
National Commission on Mari- 
huana and Drug Abuse has recom- 
mended that “. . . drug use pre- 
vention strategy, rather than con- 
centrating resources and efforts 
in persuading or ‘educating’ people 
not to use drugs, emphasize alter- 
native means of obtaining what 
users seek from drugs: means that 
are better for the user and better for 
society,’’? 

The question, of course, is: What 
do users seek through drugs? Some 
theorists see drug use as resulting 
from a lack of meaningful experi- 
ences, or a lack of relevant “con- 
nectedness” to others, a kind of 
socio-psychological isolation, as it 
were. They recommend that oppor- 
tunities be made available for 
people to become involved in 
pursuits—community work, the 
arts, craft skills, and new recrea- 
tional programs—which will pro- 
vide personal fulfillment and a 
sense of meaningful involvement 
with others.?3 

Others believe that drug users 
basically seek altered states of con- 


32. Drug Use in America: Problem in 
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sciousness. Drug authority Andrew 
Weil holds that the desire occa- 
sionally to experience such states is 
an innate drive.*4 Accordingly, 
somewhat more esoteric alterna- 
tives are recommended which will 
induce altered states of conscious- 
ness, including yoga and medita- 
tion.*5 

The limitation to this approach is 
that, in principle, none of these 
alternatives is necessarily mutually 
exclusive with drug use. It may be 
perfectly possible to become in- 
tensely involved in community 
work, or in the arts, or to practice 
yoga—and still use drugs. Indeed, 
several studies of student drug 
users have shown that, compared 
with nonusers, they are more in- 
volved in political activities and in 
artistic pursuits.*6 

More important, perhaps, is the 
real possibility that none of the 
alternatives provides what users 
seek from drugs. Marihuana users, 
for example, typically report that 
the drug is a sensory intensifier, 
that it greatly increases their en- 
joyment of music, food and sex.®” If 
this is one of the significant rein- 
forcing aspects of the marihuana 
experience, it is difficult to see 
what can substitute for it. 
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CONCLUSION 


Using a simple supply-demand 
model, we have asserted that most 
efforts at prevention, as the term 
is ordinarily understood, are strate- 
gies intended to reduce the de- 
mand for drugs. We have reviewed 
four major strategies or approaches: 
coercion, persuasion, correction, 
and substitution. And we have 
pointed out what appear to be the 
limitations of each. 

The picture, frankly, is not hope- 
ful. If the goal of prevention is to 
curtail all illicit drug use, then if is 
fair to say that, on the basis of 
currently available evidence, none 
of the approaches has proved effec- 
tive. 

Perhaps the time has come, as 
several observers have suggested, 
to admit that the prevention of all 
illegal drug use is not an achieva- 
ble goal®® Perhaps the time has 
come to adjust our goals and focus 
our preventive efforts primarily on 
high-risk patterns of use—on those 
patterns, that is, where drug in- 
volvement demonstrably and sig- 
nificantly increases the chances of 
self-harm. (This is not to suggest, 
incidentally, that prevention pro- 
grams should not continue to rein- 
force those who have already de- 
cided to abstain from drugs. This is 
an important group, one which 
should not be neglected, and their 
decision should be given sustained 
support.) 

Whether any of us likes it or not, 
reality intrudes. The reality is that 
some forms of drug use, particularly 
patterns of. moderate recreational 
use, are firmly institutionalized in 
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certain sectors of society. While the 
most troubling aspect of the drug 
problem—the high-risk patterns of 
use—becomes ever more visible 
and unquestionably warrants our 
deepest concern, we should not 
overlook the fact that there is an 
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underlayer of episodic, moderate or 
low-risk drug use which is resistant 
to change. To try, then, to prevent 
all illicit drug use merely diffuses 
our energies, with the probable 
result that we will accomplish less 
than we otherwise could. 
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Assessing the Effects of Drug Use 
on Antisocial Behavior 


By JARED R. TINKLENBERG 


ABSTRACT: Nonmedical drug taking and antisocial be- 
havior are both complex, dynamic processes; consequently, 
the impact of these behaviors on each other is difficult to 
assess. Among the multiple factors to be considered are the 
pharmacological properties of the drug, the psychological 
characteristics of the individual, the social environment, and 
the various categories of antisocial behavior. Many 
methodological problems are inherent in research that 
attempts to define relationships between illicit drug use and 
-antisocial behavior. Sampling problems are common since 
deviant individuals are generally not used in controlled 
laboratory studies, whereas field studies often are confined 
to inherently deviant populations such as prison inmates. 
Field studies are limited by lack of information about 
pharmacological variables as well as the difficulty in obtain- 
ing adequate control groups. The extreme forms of antisocial 
behavior are not amenable to laboratory study. Thus, 
research on illicit drug use and assaultive or sexual crimes is 
usually restricted to retrospective field studies which often 
indicate both forms of deviance present in the same 
individual. A cause and effect relationship cannot be 
inferred from retrospective studies; both behaviors often 
appear to be covariants of the same developmental process. 
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DRUGS AND ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


SSESSING the relationship be- 
tween drug use and antisocial 
behavior involves a number of 
complex questions. How do the 
pharmacological effects of each 
specific drug influence aggression 
or other forms of deviant behavior? 
What dose levels of the drug were 
involved, what were the previous 
patterns of drug use? What were 
the personality predispositions of 
the user, especially the previous 
tendencies toward psychopathology 
or antisocial activity? In what 
psychological and social setting did 
the drug use take place? Since both 
drug use and antisocial behavior 
are dynamic processes which in- 
volve changing variables, an al- 
teration in either of them may 
influence the interaction between 
the two and, consequently, the be- 
havioral outcome. Unfortunately, 
most research in this area has 
necessarily been restricted to spe- 
cific populations, such as prison in- 
mates, who frequently use a variety 
of drugs in different circumstances 
and who also engage in various 
` forms of antisocial behavior, again 
in varying conditions. The dynamic 
character of these two processes is 
a central problem in assessment; 
generally static points along the 
process continuum are observed 
rather than longitudinal interac- 
tions of these two behaviors. 

The following outlines some of 
the major variables that must be 
considered in assessing the interac- 
tions of drug use and antisocial 
behavior. The antisocial behaviors 
discussed are those activities that 
seriously violate the legal norms of 
the community, with particular 
emphasis on the enhancement of 
assaultive and sexual offenses. The 
form of drug use discussed in this 
paper is non—medically supervised 
self-administration, often termed il- 
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licit drug use. Illicit drug use may 
in some instances be a form of 
self-medication—an attempt to 
deal with chronic anxiety or depres- 
sion, for example. Nevertheless, it 
may be assumed that repetitive, 
non-medically supervised self- 
administration of drugs involves a 
deliberate attempt to alter one’s 
usual consciousness. 

People may use drugs in non- 
medical settings to achieve or 
maintain a state of homeostasis and 
to avoid or alleviate unpleasant 
emotional states. Central nervous 
system depressing drugs such as 
barbiturates are sometimes used in 
social settings to control anxiety; 
central nervous system stimulants 
such as amphetamines are used, 
sometimes unknowingly, to amelio- 
rate chronic depression. 

The self-medication factor in il- 
licit drug use raises the important 
question: Do the drug effects 
sought in self-medication with il- 
licit drugs have an impact on the 
reduction of antisocial behavior, as 
suggested by some observers?! 
This aspect of the impact of drug 
use on antisocial behavior is 
difficult to assess but must not be 
omitted from an objective evalua- 
tion of the relationship between 
drug use and behavior. 

A primary consideration in assess- 
ing drug effects in humans is the 
large element of unpredictability, 
for it is difficult to predict with 
certainty how an individual is 
going to react to a given drug under 
different circumstances. During 
controlled laboratory conditions, 


l. Herbert Blumer et al, ADD Center 
Project Final Report: The World of Youthful 
Drug Use (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1967); J. R. Allen and L. J. West, 
“Flight From Violence, Hippies and the 
Green Rebellion,’ American Journal of 
Psychiatry 125 (1968), pp. 364-370. 
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most people demonstrate singular 
reactions to a given dosage of a 
specific drug; however, when drugs 
are taken in social settings, the un- 
predictability of reaction increases. 

It is important to remember, 
however, that drugs can only mod- 
ify processes and capabilities al- 
ready present in the individual. 
Thus, although they may contrib- 
ute, sometimes significantly, to 
specific behaviors, they do not 
compel the individual to any par: 
ticular type of action. 


_ PHARMACOLOGICAL FACTORS 


While the basic pharmacological 
properties of most commonly used 
illicit drugs are fairly well under- 
stood, the specific physiological 
mechanisms ‘by which they in- 
fluence human behavior are less 
well known. For example, labora- 
tory and clinical studies may deter- 
mine that a specific drug induces 
analgesia and sedation; however, 
the specific brain mechanisms 
whereby these effects are exerted 
have not yet been completely 
elucidated. In addition, there is 
considerable variability in psycho- 
active drug influences on basic brain 
mechanisms among different in- 
dividuals. 

Assessing the behavioral effects 
of drugs is further compounded by 
the propensity of many drug users 
toward multi-drug use. The inges- 
tion of more than one drug at the 
same time or sequentially poses the 
possibility of a drug-drug interac- 
tion that may induce effects differ- 
ent from the effects of each drug 
taken alone. For example, in social 
settings wine and marihuana are 
often taken together. Subsequent 
behavioral changes may be errone- 
ously attributed to one of the drugs, 
but may actually derive from the 
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other or from a. synergistic. effect. 
Also, uncontrolled studies of non- 
medical drug use necessarily rely 
on self-reporting which always con- 
tains an element of risk that the 
user did not receive the putative 
drug or dose. ; 

Dose-related response is another 
pharmacological variable in drug 
effects which influences assess- 
ment. Dose-related response pat- 
terns are not necessarily linear— 
that is, an increase in dosage may 
not simply induce an increase in 
the same effects. Instead, complex, 
sometimes curvilinear behavioral 
responses may occur: the same be- 
havioral effects increase up to a 
point and then other effects appear. 
Several commonly used drugs pro- 
vide salient examples of.the dose- 
response variable. Low doses of 
alcohol, for instance, are commonly 
associated with a reduction in ten- 
sion and increased conviviality, but 
at higher doses, hostility and ag- 
gressiveness may increase. Finally, 
at very high doses, all assertive 
behavior is usually reduced as the 
individual becomes stuporous. 
Cannabis also induces different ef- 
fects as dosage is increased. Low 
doses of cannabis generally induce 
a mild euphoria and a pleasant 
relaxation. But high doses of can- 
nabis are associated in some indi- 
viduals with a panic reaction and 
marked perceptual distortions. In-- 
deed, with very high doses most 
psychoactive drugs will induce a 
toxic psychosis which can include 
aberrant, antisocial behavior. 

Drug influences on behavior also 
change as tissue levels of drug 
concentration increase and de- 
crease. This phenomenon, known 
as the time-action course of a drug, 
is sometimes relevant to antisocial 
episodes. Acute intoxication may 
have one effect on behavior while 
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declining drug levels may have 
quite a different effect, especially if 
the drug has been used repeti- 
tively. For example, the initial ef- 
fects of alcohol are often associated 
with the general feeling of relaxa- 
tion and conviviality; however, in 
some individuals decreasing con- 
centrations of alcohol are associated 
with irritability and hostility. An 
assessment of the time-action factor 
depends upon specific knowledge 
of the particular drug as well as 
drug-taking patterns and possible 
cumulative effects. 

Cumulative effects of drug use 
have been shown to be of special 
importance with a number of 
psychoactive substances since be- 
havior associated with chronic drug 
use may be markedly different from 
that observed in acute, transient 
intoxication. Researchers have ob- 
served that some alcoholics re- 
spond to alcohol ingestion with 
increased anxiety and hostility 
rather than with mild euphoria 
generally experienced by less fre- 
quent users.? Perhaps the most 
dramatic example of the effects of 
cumulative drug use on antisocial 
behavior is that observed among 
high-dose intravenous ampheta- 
mine users. Extremely violent and 
aberrant behavior has been de- 
scribed in connection with a marked 
change in the patterns of repeti- 
tive amphetamine use, such as 
a sudden increase in dosage or 
abrupt cessation of drug intake? 
Transient paranoid reactions have 
been experimentally induced in 
normal subjects by the repeated 
administration of large doses of 


2. N. K. Mello (personal communication, 
March 1971). 

3. E. H. Ellinwood, “Assault and 
Homicide Associated with Amphetamine 
Abuse,” American Journal of Psychiatry 127 
(1971), pp. 1170-1175. 
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amphetamines.* These findings 
suggest that pharmacological fac- 
tors ‘per se can exert a primary 
effect on antisocial behavior and 
that other factors, such as predis- 
posing personality characteristics 
and the social setting, can in some 
instances’ be less salient. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND ENVIRON- 
MENTAL FACTORS 


Controlled studies have shown 
that psychological and environmen- 
tal factors can exert important 
influences on behavioral responses 
to drug effects.’ Subjective reports 
from users of various drugs, espe- 
cially marihuana and the psyche- 
delics, often stress the importance 
of these factors on the kind of 
drug experience they have. Es- 
pecially at lower déses, the ex- 
pectation of the user and the envi- 
ronment in which he takes the drug 
seem to cue responses that tend to 
meet these expectations. At high 
doses, however, the pharmacologi- 
cal properties of the drug tend to 
override psychological factors. 

When set and setting factors have 
been systematically controlled with 
marihuiina intoxication, experi- 
enced users have reported subjec- 
tive marihuana drug effects after 
having smoked a placebo cigarette.® 
This placebo effect has been attrib- 
uted to the users’ expectations of 
getting “high” which are main- 
tained by the various cues involved 
in the drug-taking procedure. It 


4. J. D. Griffith et al., “Dextroam- 
phetamine: Evaluation of Psychomimetic 
Properties in Man,” Archives of General 
Psychiatry 26 (1972), pp. 97-100. 

5. R. T. Jones, “Tetrahydrocannabinol 
and the Marihuana Induced Social ‘High’ or 
the Effects on the Mind of Marihuana,” 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences 191 (1971), pp. 155-165. 
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appears that if the drug-taking set- 

‘ting is one in which personal and 
group expectations are of relaxed 
social interactions, it is likely that 
the drug experience will follow the 
expected pattern. Another example 
of the importance of set and setting 
is provided by secobarbital, which 
is commonly taken under medical 
supervision at bedtime in quiet 
surroundings to induce sleep. How- 
ever, the same drug, which is 
termed “rowdy reds” in some 
nonmedical settings, is used to fos- 
ter assertive, aggressive interaction 
which sometimes leads to violent 
crime.” 

Individual psychological predis- 
positions as well as poorly under- 
stood biological factors contribute to 
‘individual variations so that, even 
within the same setting.at the same 


dose levels, individuals may differ. 


in drug responses. The factor of 
individual variation limits generali- 
zations about the impact of drug 


-© use on antisocial behavior, particu- - 


larly from studies using hospital or 
prison populations. Any associa- 
tions found between drug use and 
antisocial behavior in such deviant 
populations must be: interpreted 
with caution. Many apprehended 
offenders demonstrate varying de- 
grees of sociopathy, a complex con- 
dition .often characterized by un- 
usual drug reactions. Sociopaths, 
those individuals who account for a 
considerable portion of the statisti- 
cal correlation between drugs and 
antisocial behavior, are discussed at 
greater length below. 


SUBJECTIVE DRUG EFFECTS 


Virtually all commonly used 
chemical substances exert effects 


7. J. R. Tinklenberg et al, “Drug In- 
volvement in Criminal Assaults by 
Adolescents,” Archives of General 
Psychiatry 30 (1974), pp. 685—689. 
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on subjective states and moods. In 
general terms, central nervous sys- 
tem depressants tend to reduce 
anxiety and disinhibit certain parts 
of the personality normally held in 
check by internalized social con- 
trols. Central nervous system 
stimulants increase the sense of 
well-being, relieve depression, and 
raise the general level of arousal 
and activity. Psychedelics alter 
perception and enhance sensory 
experiences, while the opiates re- 


lieve pain and satiate primary. 


drives such as hunger. Repgated 
drug use is an indication that the 
particular alteration is perceived by 
the drug user as pleasant or valu- 
able. It is important to have a 
defined picture of the subjective 
effects experienced by. the user in 
order to ascertain whether these 
have an impact on the user’s an- 
tisocial behavior. Unfortunately, 
since subjective effects by defini- 
tion do not ‘represent the data re- 
searchers often collect, with few 
exceptions, little is known about 
the role and function various drugs 
have in the subjective experiences 
of users. ; 

In a recent California study, 
users were asked how various 
drugs affected them, which drug 
they preferred and why, and which 
drugs made them more inclined to 
be assaultive. An analysis of drug- 
related current convictions for 
these subjects showed that they 
had accurately evaluated drug ef- 
fects on their assaultive behavior. 
Those convicted of assaultive 
crimes and those convicted of 
nonassaultive crimes both tended 
to describe secobarbital as the drug 
most likely to enhance their violent 
behavior. Alcohol was their second 
choice. These were the two drugs 
most often implicated in drug- 
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involved assaults. Conversely, both 
groups tended to identify marihuana 
as the drug most likely to decrease 
assaultive tendencies. Of interest 
is that the nonassaultive group 
showed a definite preference for 
marihuana. . 

Similarly, other researchers have 
observed a connection between 
psychedelics and a “flight from 
aggression.”® The possibility that 
illicit drugs are being used by cer- 
tain individuals as a form of self- 
- medication or in an effort:to en- 
hance certain behaviors or control 
others is worthy of serious research 
and is in fact a logical necessity in 
the development of a clear under- 
standing of the impact of drug use 
on behavior, especially antisocial 
behavior. i 

The question follows: If certain 
sub-groups of the criminal popula- 
tion are using drugs for specific 
subjective: effects, how much of 
their, behavior is a result of phar- 
macological properties of the drugs 
and how much is a result of peer 
norms and expectations of the 
drugs, that is, psychological and 
environmental factors? It should 
be noted that a smaller sub-group 
in the Tinklenberg study insisted 
that drugs had no effect on their 
behavior, and they also tended to 
describe no pronounced subjective 
drug effects. Thus, the subjective 
effects of drugs appear to be an 
important factor in drug-related be- 
havior, even though individual var- 
iation in subjective effects neces- 
sarily limits generalizations. 


TYPES OF ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


The antisocial behavior exam- 
ined in this article has been 


9, J. R. Allen and L. J. West, “Flight From 
Violence.” 
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simply defined as those behaviors 
that seriously violate the legal 
norms of the community. Illicit 
drug use itself is considered antiso- 
cial, so the assessment to be made 
is the effect of one form of legally 
defined antisocial behavior upon 
another form—criminality. As was 
discussed earlier, when consider- 
ing the problem of measuring the 
impact of drug use on antisocial 
behavior, it is important to view 
both behaviors as dynamic coexis- 
tents. 

The term antisocial also requires 
further specification, because at 
least two sub-groups can be de- 
lineated. First, a large portion of 
the overall group called antisocial 
could better be described as dysso- 
cial, a term which connotes that 
they subscribe to the norms of their 
particular sub-group but violate the 
norms of the dominant ‘society.!° 
Dyssocial individuals are often en- 
countered among ethnic and 
socio-economic minorities. Certain 
behaviors, such as the use of physi- 
cal violence to right wrongs or to 
maintain one’s group status, appear 
to be socially acceptable within 
certain subcultures despite their 
illegal status within the dominant 
legal system. 

A second sub-group that requires 
special definition is the group usu- 
ally called sociopathic. Socigpathic 
individuals exhibit behaviors con- 
trary to community as well as gen- 
eral legal norms in many areas of 
their lives; indeed, their behavior 
is characterized by a consistent in- 
ability to form an allegiance with . 
any group or code, a lack of any 
meaningful sustained personal rela- 
tionships, and a failure to learn 


10. American Psychiatric Association, 
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from experience." They are often 
the hard core repeaters in the crim- 
inal justice system and are notori- 
ously resistant to legal intervention 
and rehabilitation. Assessing the 
impact of drug use on the antisocial 
behavior of sociopaths is extremely 
difficult since they often exhibit 
unusual reactions to drugs but also 
tend to exhibit consistent antisocial 
behavior from an early age, regard- 
less of their patterns of drug con- 
sumption. 


PROBLEMS IN METHODOLOGY 


In the previous section, a number 
of influential factors were enumer- 
ated about which the investigator 
must have fairly specific data in 
order to assess relationships be- 
tween drug use and antisocial be- 
havior. Unfortunately, each of the 
two general sources of information 
—controlled laboratory or clinical 
studies and uncontrolled field or 
naturalistic studies—provides only 
partial information regarding the 
two processes involved. Controlled 
laboratory studies can provide 
dose and time action information 
as well as drug-drug interaction 
data; however, certain powerful 
psychological and environmental 
variables that also influence be- 
havior are absent. In addition, con- 
trolled laboratory or clinical studies 
of drug effects on human behavior 
often contain a sampling bias since 
such studies usually omit deviant, 
disturbed, or otherwise abnormal 
individuals who may be especially 
susceptible to idiosyncratic drug 
reactions. More importantly, it is 
difficult to extrapolate from labora- 
tory-based behavior to the com- 


11. R. D. Hare, Psychopathy: Theory and 
Research (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
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plex, multi-dimensional situations 
of real life. The full aggression 
process cannot be studied in the 
laboratory because the total com- 
plex series of events of human 
aggressive attacks cannot be prac- 
tically or ethically replicated. 
Some measurement of change 
in mood, attitude and percep- 
tion can be made, but important 
psychological and environmental 
variables are necessarily absent. 
Consequently, the responses of in- 
dividuals in controlled studies can- 
not be fully generalized to «ther 
situations. In contrast, field studies 
can provide information about so- 
cial and environmental variables, 
but they lack controls for personal- 
ity predisposition, drug dosage, 
time-action and possible drug-drug 
interaction. Field studies may also 
contain a population bias since 
most studies are conducted among 
accessible but deviant populations 
such as patients or prisoners. 

In assessing interactions between 
drug use and antisocial behavior, 
there is also the methodological 
problem of generalizing across dif- 
ferent age levels. It is quite possi- 
ble that the relative influence of 
drug effects on behavior changes 
with the level of maturation of the 
individual. Young people who are 
in the process of developing and 
incorporating behavioral responses 
to the demands of life situations 
may respond differently to specific 
drugs than do mature adults. There- 
fore, generalizing to adolescents 
from studies of adults must be done 
with caution. 

A further complication in inves- 
tigating drug-antisocial interactions 
stems from the observation that 
some sociopathic individuals ex- 
perience a spontaneous decrease in 
tendencies toward both antisocial 
behavior and illicit drug use. This 
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spontaneous amelioration of de- 


-viant tendencies most commonly - 


occurs when the individual is in his 


.thirties or early forties. These 


changes in behavior over time illus- 
trate the dynamic character of these 
processes and that the maturational 
process may be an important factor 
at several different age levels. 
Another question faced in con- 
sidering methodology is: Are drug 
influences for individuals who have 
incorporated_ antisocial behaviors 
into their repertoire of responses 
the same as they are for others with 
less established antisocial patterns? 
The study of adolescent offenders 
in California discovered a small 
group of individuals who were 
physically violent in a wide range 
of provocative situations." They in- 
sisted that if the situation were one 
in which they would customarily 
respond with violence, they. would 
do so regardless of their drug con- 
sumption. In contrast, many other 
adolescent offenders claimed that 
they ordinarily did not respond to 
provocation with violence, but 
when under the influence of certain 
drugs (in this study it was usually 
alcohol, secobarbital or both), they 
would become aggressive. These 
differences in reported drug-related 
behavioral patterns illustrates the 
important variable of baseline, 
nondrug antisocial tendencies 
which are derived from personality 
characteristics, subcultural group 
norms, and other factors. 
Establishing baseline pre-drug 
behavioral patterns is a method- 
ological problem. Retrospective 
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self-reporting is alway: 
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Some studies are limited because 
not all drugs are investigated. For 
example, failure to include alcohol 
in investigations of antisocial be- 
havior and drugs is an especially 
glaring omission, since in both 
adults and adolescents alcohol is 
generally the drug most often 
linked with serious crime." The 
omission of alcohol precludes com- 
parisons across studies and pop- 
ulations and, more importantly, 
excludes from investigation the 
single drug which is most fre- 
quently implicated in antisocial 
behavior. 

Ethnic variables, which necessar- 
ily include different subcultural 
mores and values, are another 
major consideration in analyzing 
the effects of drugs on antisocial 
behavior. For example, on the basis 
of small samples, the California 
adolescent study previously cited 
suggests that, in general, white sub- 
jects use drugs more frequently and 
especially reported heavier use of 
the psychedelics. Both white and 
Chicano youths tended to commit 
crimes more frequently during drug 
intoxication, while blacks commit- 
ted more offenses in a nondrug 
state. Ethnic differences, however, 
did not differentiate among drugs 
involved in violent crimes; alcohol 
and secobarbital were most com- 
mon for all groups. More research 
is required regarding the sig- 
nificance of ethnic differences and 
drug-related antisocial behavior. 

The importance of sociological 
variables is also demonstrated by 
Erich Goode in a retrospective 
study of 559 young, male mari- 
huana users and nonusers de- 
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signed to determine significant dif- 
ferences in criminal behavior at- 
tributable to marihuana use per 
se. He found that when several 
sociological variables were applied 
simultaneously—race, education, 
age, the use of other drugs, and 
having drug-using friends—less 
than one percent of the variance in 
committing offenses could be attrib- 
uted to the use of marihuana per 
se. Again, as with other field 
studies, certain methodological 
limitations pertain: the study is 
dependent upon self-reports of erim- 
inal behavior; drug dosage was un- 
known; and the data did not neces- 
sarily reflect behavior during drug 
intoxication, since drug use during 
the preceding 24 hours was the 
criterion for drug involvement in 
the offense. Nevertheless, the im- 
portant point is, as Goode indi- 
cated, that the application of socio- 
logical variables cannot obviate an 
important pharmacological varia- 
ble. In other words, if the antiso- 
cial behavior had resulted directly 
from marihuana use per se, other 
factors would be less significant. 
Finally, one of the more perplex- 
ing difficulties in assessing the im- 
pact of drug use on antisocial be- 
havior is that to a considerable 
degree both behaviors appear to 
stem from a common matrix. In 
other words, the same forces which 
generate antisocial behavior also 
seem to contribute to excessive 
nonmedical drug use. Individuals 
who demonstrate one or both forms 
of these behavioral problems are 
often described as deviant from 
early childhood, having had dif- 
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ficulties in school, truancy and 
discipline problems, and other in- 
dications of psychological disturb- 
ance. The possibility that certain 
individuals are, from an early age, 
predisposed toward both drug 
abuse and antisocial behavior does 
not mean that the use of drugs has 


no effect on their antisc 
cies. As suggested abov 
certain drugs in some : 
discernably increase 

toward ‘ assaultiveness; 
possible that the use of 
may decrease antisoc 


‘tions. 
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ASSESSING THE DRUG PROBLEM 


TTEMPTS to define, describe, 
investigate and measure “the 
drug problem” or “drug abuse” 
may generally be divided into two 
major types: those which focus on 
particular classes of drugs and their 
dysfunctional effects upon the 
users, and those which concentrate 
on drug users and focus upon their 
drug using behavior and social and 
psychological characteristics. Those 
of the first type may be further 
divided into one which narrows 
its focus to a few illegal and so- 
cially disapproved psychoactive 
substances used mainly by the 
young, and another which includes 
in its purview the broad spectrum 
of drugs and substances used by 
various segments of the population 
for mood alteration. Obviously, es- 
timates of the nature and dimen- 
sions of the drug problem and their 
implications for public policy- vary 
in accordance with the formulation 
of the problem and the perspective 
of the researcher. 

The intent of this article is to 
examine the concept of “drug 
abuse,” to review the various for- 
. mulations of “the drug problem,” 
and to assess the efficacy of several 
research methods currently utilized 
for estimating the nature and extent 
of psychoactive drug use. 


DRUG AS IN DRUG ABUSE 


Although psychoactive drug use is 
commonplace in American society 
and the word drug is used daily in 
common parlance, this word, when 
attached to another—problem or 
abuse —instantly changes meaning. 
It is almost unconsciously trans- 
formed from the scientific short- 
hand for a “substance other than 
food which by its chemical nature 
affects the structure or function of 


the living organism,”* 
tional and value-laden 
particular classes of 
nonmedical or unautho 
which is socially disag 
the National Commissic 
huana and Drug Abuse 
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1. National Commission 
and Drug Abuse, Drug Us: 
Problem in Perspective (Was 
Government Printing Office, 
ter cited as Drug Commi 
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2. Ibid., p. 11. 

3. Herbert Abelson et al. 
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TABLE 1 


BELIEFS ABOUT THE MEANING OF DRUG ABUSE 











ADULTS YouTH 
(N=2411) (N = 880) 
(Percent) (Percent) 
Any nonmedical purpose, or purpose not intended for the drug; 
purpose not prescribed; if prescription was not for you 30 27 
Use for pleasure; to feel good; to get high; for kicks; for fun; 
take a trip 10 13 
Taking or using marihuana, heroin, dope, acid, LSD, mescaline 
(or other drugs which are illegal to possess) 4 4 
Taking an overdose; overdoing; taking to excess; taking too much 27 16 
Anything that is addictive; habit forming; where you become 
dependent on it 17 15 
Any use that damages health, is bad for you, does damage to the 
person Il 20 
Ifit is a distortion of reality; makes you unable to cope with everyday 
living, work, other people 7 4 
Don’t know what drug abuse is; no answer 13 20 





SouRcE: Drug Commission Report, p. 12. (See footnote 1.) 
Norte: Multiple responses; main mentions included here. 


TABLE 2 
WHETHER EACH OF TEN SITUATIONS Is DRUG ABUSE 


Yes, DRUG ABUSE 


ADULTS YOUTH 
(N = 2411) (N = 880) 
(Percent) (Percent) 
Context: Pills—What if someone 
took these pills just to enjoy the feeling they give 89 88 
took these pills everyday . . . had to have them... to help 
cope with day 84 82 
had pills prescribed by doctor, but took more than he directed 83 TT 
bought nonprescription pills, took more than label directed 82, 76 
took pills that were prescribed for someone else 73 72 
took any of these pills once or twice to see effect 46 50 
Context: Alcohol— What if someone had 
cocktails or highballs with lunch or dinner and in the evening 36 37 
Marihuana, Heroin— What if 
someone used heroin once in a while 82 80 
someone smoked marihuana once to twice a week 54 63 
marihuana were made legal and someone used under these 
conditions 56 44 





SOURCE: Drug Commission Report, p. 13. (See footnote 1.) 


Despite its multifaceted nature 
Perspective, Appendix (hereinafter cited as p i 


Appendix to Drug Commission Report, however, drug use is often per- 
1973), vol. 1 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- ceived as a unitary phenomenon; 
ment Printing Office, 1973), pp. 488-871. thus the precedence of concern 
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over quantity rather than the qual- 
ity of drug use. On the other hand, 
much of the descriptive terminol- 
ogy associated with drug abuse re- 
fers more directly to perceived at- 
tributes and characteristics of the 
individual drug user than it does to 
his drug-using behavior. 

In view of the definitional confu- 
sion created by the term drug 
abuse and the functional disutility 
of its use as a referent, the commis- 
sion proposed that it be deleted 
from the vocabulary of policy mak- 
ers ,and recommended that the 
focus of policy be shifted to the 
“relative risks and social conse- 
quences of various patterns of drug- 
taking behavior.’ 


DRUGS AS REFERENTS 


As noted earlier, many research- 
ers define the drug problem in 
terms of drugs per se and tradition- 
ally focus on such illicit psychoac- 
tive substances as marihuana, hash- 
ish, LSD, heroin and cocaine, and 
the -nonmedical use of controlled 
substances (amphetamines, tran- 
quilizers and barbiturates), particu- 
larly by the young. With the trend 
toward poly—drug use by a broader 
spectrum of the population, how- 
ever, researchers have recently 
broadened their perspective and 
expanded their list of drugs to in- 
clude the gamut of tobacco, alcohol, 
prescription-only controlled sub- 
stances and over-the-counter non- 
prescription drugs, as well as illicit 
substances. 

Distinctions among the drugs 
forming the list can be made on the 
basis of: (1) their pharmacological 
properties; (2) their effects on the 
physical well-being and social 
functioning of the individual user; 


4. Drug Commission Report, 1973, p. 14. 
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(3) their consequences for public 
health, safety and welfare; and (4) 
the legality or degree of societal 
disapproval attendant to their avail- 
ability, possession and use. 

Possession and use of some drugs 
such as marihuana, hashish, LSD, 
heroin and cocaine, for example, 
are clearly illegal. Most drugs, 
however, fall into the licit category. 
Some, such as amphetamines, tran- 
quilizers and barbiturates, are con- 
trolled substances requiring medi- 
cal prescriptions for possession and 
use; others, such as over-the- 
counter drugs (OTCs) designed to 
suppress appetite, relax, induce 
sleep or keep awake, may be ob- 
tained legally without prescription. 

With respect to illicit drugs, the 
so-called drug problem is generally 
couched within the framework of 
the youth culture and the law, and 
particular attention is given to the 
potential of illicit drug use for so- 
cial harm. Drug-related crime, pub- 
lic health problems, social dysfunc- 
tion, and the economic drain on 
society by heroin addicts are issues 
frequently raised. This perspective, 
however, may omit reference to the 
most common types of drug use in 
the United States and to the great 
majority of drug takers. 

When licit drugs are included in 
the formulation, consideration is 
ordinarily given to the phar- 
macological properties of specific 
classes of drugs, their effects on the 
user, their availability and the de- 
gree of social acceptability ac- 
corded to their use. Thus, drugs 
may be hallucinogens, stimulants, 
tranquilizers or depressants; at the 
same time they are either illegal, 
controlled, or generally available. 
At one extreme, for example, is 
coffee—a widely used, generally 
available, socially acceptable mild 
stimulant. In between are: alcohol 


‘ 
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—a socially acceptable, widely used 
depressant whose availability is gen- 
erally regulated by law; marihuana 
—a rather widely used (especially 
among the young), increasingly so- 
cially acceptable, illegal hallucino- 
gen; and amphetamines and barbitu- 
rates—stimulants and depressants 
now believed to be widely used and 
available by prescription, whose use 
is socially acceptable only if medi- 
cally motivated. At the other ex- 
treme is heroin—a powerful depres- 
sant, rarely used, illegal and so- 
cially unacceptable. 

It is not unusual, in this broader, 
more contemporary formulation of 
the drug problem, to find refer- 
ences to the role of the mass media 
in the escalation of drug use; to 
those elements of society generally 
believed to be responsible for so- 
called drug abuse by young people, 
successful businessmen, physicians 
and middle class housewives alike; 
and to aroused public concern for 
the physical, moral and social 
well-being of drug takers drawn 
from the dominant sector of the 
community. 

Regardless of which formulation 
is used, reports and commentaries 
focusing on drugs rather than 
people frequently contain a nose- 
count of users. These incidence 
and prevalence statistics often find 
their way, without appropriate ex- 
planation of their inherent limita- 
tions, into the releases of politi- 
cians and bureaucrats, where they 
are used to arouse public concern 
over what appears to be scientific 
evidence of the growth or extent of 
the drug problem. It should be 
noted, however, that these data fail 
to address such crucial policy ques- 
tions as the meaning of drug use, 
the nature and dimensions of such 
use, and the social problems posed 
by it. 
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DrRuG-USING BEHAVIOR 


Of greater import for the de- 
velopment of public policy is the 
behavior of drug users. Who are the 
users? What kinds of drugs do they 
use? How did they become drug 
users? How do they obtain drugs? 
How long do they continue to use 
them? Under what conditions and 
circumstances are drugs used? How 
frequently and intensively are 
specific drugs used? How much of 
a specific drug (dose) is used in a 
given situation? What are the moti- 
vations for use? What physical ‘and 
social problems do users encoun- 
ter? To what extent do they become 
physically or psychologically de- 
pendent upon given classes of 
drugs? In the answers to these and 
other similar questions lies the 
meaning of drug-using behavior. As 
the National Commission on Mari- 
huana and Drug Abuse has stated: 


To better understand current self- 
defined drug use and to determine the 
scope of social concern, one must go 
beyond the cataloguing of substances 
(pharmacologically defined where pos- 
sible), the listing of effects, and the 
counting of users and non-users of 
drugs. The inquiry must shift from 
drugs to people, from pharmacological 
effects to the meaning and function of 
drug use. . . . The initial step in un- 
derstanding the meaning of drug use 
and its impact on the social order is to 
regard the phenomenon as we would 
any other human behavior .. . [to 
place] incidence figures in perspective, 
elaborating on the patterns of drug- 
using behavior and the individual and 
social factors which seem to influence 
individual decisions to initiate, con- 
tinue or terminate the use of drugs.5 


Until recently, data collection ef- 
forts with respect to psychoactive 
drug use tended to concentrate on 


5. Ibid., pp. 28, 30. 
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questions of incidence (ever used) 
and prevalence (current use). In- 
creasingly, though to a far lesser 
extent, attempts have been made to 
gather data relative to the patterns 
of use: frequency, intensity and 
duration. More detailed informa- 
tion on some of the questions 
raised above, however, remain gen- 
erally absent or so fraught with 
definitional and methodological 
problems as to render them of 
questionable utility for policy con- 
siderations. 

In ,an effort to provide some di- 
rection for researchers and policy 
makers, the commission classified 
drug-using behavior into five dis- 
cernible types: experimental, rec- 
reational, circumstantial, intensified 
and compulsive drug use. Assess- 
ment of the extent to which this 
new approach yields more fruitful 
results must await its application 
to data collection and planning 
efforts. 

Having briefly reviewed the 
definitional and operational prob- 
lems attendant to assessing the na- 
ture and dimensions of drug use, 
let us turn our attention to data 
collection methods and estimating 
techniques used in this connection. 


THE SURVEY METHOD 


Several methods for estimating 
the extent of drug use in the popu- 
lation are currently available. By far 
the most commonly employed, par- 
ticularly in large scale efforts to 
measure the broad range of non- 
medical drug use, is the survey 
technique. During this author’s ten- 
ure with the National Commission 
on Marihuana and Drug Abuse, 


6. The characteristics of each of the five 
types of drug-using behavior may be found 
in Drug Commission Report, 1973, pp. 
30-31, 93-98. 
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several hundred surveys were col- 
lected and reviewed. The following 
general conclusions can be drawn 
about the data they contain: al- 
though large and often irreconcila- 
ble differences exist in the popula- 
tions under study, in the research 
and sampling methods utilized and 
in the terminology and operational 
definitions employed (thus preclud- 
ing precise comparison of point 
estimates), the drug surveys in the 
aggregate provide valuable descrip- 
tive data and may be viewed as 
indications—not absolutes—of the 
use and users of psychoactive drugs 
in American society. As the com- 
mission has cautioned, however: 


One of the unintended and unfortunate 
consequences of [advances in the mea- 
surement of social data, including drug 
use] has been the tendency of policy 
makers to appropriate these statistics, 
often taking them out of context, and to 
convert them directly into public policy 
decisions. Little or no attention is given 
to the assumptions and hypotheses 
suggested by the findings or to the 
limitations, reliability and validity of the 
data.’ 


As noted above, most drug sur- 
veys rely heavily on incidence data, 
as these are the easiest to gather, 
the most readily available and the 
least threatening to the respondent. 
They have the further advantage of 
inter-survey comparability, assum- 
ing, of course, that incidence (ever 
used) always refers to having tried 
a given drug at least once during 


, one’s lifetime up to the time of the 


survey. 

Prevalence (current use) data ap- 
pear in drug surveys with almost 
equal frequency, but these may be 
somewhat less reliable than inci- 
dence figures because they require 
that respondents admit to the com- 


7. Drug Commission Report, 1973, p. 42. 
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mission of one or more illegal acts. 
- They have the further disadvantage 
of greater variability in meaning. In 
the surveys reviewed, for example, 
current use does not always mean 
present: use. It can refer to use 
within the 12 months preceding the 
survey;® it can include everything 
from yesterday to more than one 
year ago;® it can mean use within 
the past 30 days; or it can define 
current use as less than two months 
preceding the survey.'! In the 
-commission’s national survey, cur- 
rent use meant those “presently 
using.” . 
Regardless of the definition of 
prevalence, it is clear from the 
survey findings that only a fraction 


of those who have tried certain- 


types of drugs—marihuana, LSD 
and heroin, for example—continue 
to use them. The crucial questions 
are: What proportion of the experi- 
mental users discontinue use, and 
how do they differ in important 
characteristics from more enduring 
users? Although several surveys 
address the issue of attrition, varia- 
tions in terminology and inability 
to verily self-reports of termination 


8. W. S. Ferguson and W. 
Marihuana and Drug Use ae Highway 
Safety: A Survey of High School Students in 
Virginia (Virginia Highway Research Coun- 
cil, July 1971). 

9. Governor’s Citizen Advisory ‘Commit- 
tee on Drugs, “Drug Use Among High 
School Students in the State of Utah,” in 
Advisory Committee Report on Drug Abuse: 
Summary and Recommendations (Salt Lake 
City, Utah: September 1969), pp. 54-112. 

10. American Institute of Public Opinion, 
Gallup Opinion Index: Results of 1971 Sur- 
vey of College Students (Princeton, N.J.: 
February 1972). 

‘ll. H. J. Parry, I. H. Cisin, and M. B. 
Balter, Concomitants of Marihuana Use 
among Americans Aged 18-29 (Washington, 
D.C.: Social Research Group, George Wash- 
ington University, 1972). ° 

12. Herbert Abelson et al., 
Experience.” 
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preclude any exact measures. In 
some instances, for example, esti- 
mates of attrition are derived from 
specific inquiries as to whether 
respondents no longer use the drug 
in question. In: other cases, the 
question is not posed directly; 
rather, the results are inferred from 
other data on drug experimenters, 
defined in such a way as to imply. 


discontinuation of use after one or |: . 


more trials. 


Obviously, data about bast Di 
present drug use provide some in-.’. 
dication of what might be expected <>. 
in the future. At least tentative -- 
answers to some of the following- 


questions may be extrapolated from 
available survey data: Is society 
likely to witness further increases 
in drug use? If so, what types of use 


and among what classes of users? > 


Are some types of drug use likely to 
pass out of fashion? Are those who 
have never experimented with 
psychoactive drugs likely to do so 
in the future? Can we expect young 
people to escalate from soft to hard 
drug use? 

Similarly, some few indicators 
are available from survey findings 
relative to why people initiate, con- 
tinue or terminate drug use; how 
they were first introduced to certain 
classes of drugs or patterns of use; 
what were the circumstances, of 
their first and ensuing drug trials; 
and how drugs are normally ob- 
tained. All of these data, however, 
suffer from variability in definition 
and inattention to questions of re- 
liability and validity. The same 
may be said for much of the now 
abundant survey data on the social 
and demographic characteristics of 
self-reported users. 

Aside’ from definitional issues, 
probably the most important draw- 
backs to the use of survey data 
derive from sampling problems. As 
noted in the commission’s report: - 


` 
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. . the basic question is the extent to 
which statistics drawn from any sub- 
segment of a population are generaliza- 
ble to and representative of the total 
population under study. By definition, a 
sample represents only a small part ofa 
larger aggregate or universe . . . about 
which information is sought, and the 
data collected in surveys of selected 
samples are subject to bias and varia- 
tion; consequently the estimates are 
imprecise in absolute terms and may 
vary in reliability and validity, both of 
which are statistically measurable and 
dependent upon proper sampling 
techniques.” 


Lastly, the survey method gener- 
ally fails to address the recent trend 
toward multi-drug use. In the past, 
researchers have simply provided 
tabulations on the percentage of 
users of each of several listed 
drugs; they have not, however, 
adequately addressed the issues of 
simultaneous or sequential use of 
psychoactive substances. As of this 
writing, no reliable or valid method 
exists for estimating the nature and 
dimensions of multi-drug use, nor 
do we have much useful informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Despite these and other compara- 
tive and analytical problems— 
including bias, error and expense 
—drug survey data, when used 
with care and caution, can pro- 
vide meaningful guidance and di- 
rection for policy makers and pro- 
gram administrators. Their results, 
however, should not be accepted 
as being synonomous with precise 
measurements of the nature and 
dimensions of drug use in American 
society. 


INCIDENCE AND PREVALENCE OF 
OPIATE USE 


The usefulness of the survey 
method for estimating the inci- 
dence and prevalence of opiate 


13. Drug Commission Report, 1973, p. 71. 
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(mostly heroin) use and depen- 
dence is severely limited. Popula- 
tions generally accessible to house- 
hold or other types of surveys— 
permanent residents, school popula- 
tions and military personnel, for 
example— simply differ in important 
ways from most opiate users, particu- 
larly those dependent upon heroin 
and living the life of the “street 
addict.” 

Several new estimating tech- 
niques were recently developed, at 
least in part, to overcome the diffi- 
culties presented by the survey 
method. They are themselves fraught 
with methodological problems, how- 
ever, in that they depend entirely on 
lists or registers of known heroin 
users. In essence, they are as weak or 
as inaccurate as the lists upon which 
they rely. 

At the request of the National 
Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse, Alfred Blumstein, 
Philip Sagi and Marvin Wolfgang 
analyzed the problems associated 
with reportability and registers 
generally, with defining addicts, 
and with the uses of several exist- 
ing estimates of the prevalence of 
narcotic use and addiction.’* What 
follows is a brief summary of their 
findings. 

With respect to lists or registers, 
it is generally agreed that they are 
incomplete in coverage and un- 
purged of the dead, the rehabili- 
tated and the emigrant. They are at 
the same time inflated by the list- 
ing of individuals whose opiate use 
or dependence has not been 
adequately verified. As such, these 
faulty data, when converted into 
estimates of opiate use, are ren- 
dered even more problematic. 


14. See, Alfred Blumstein, Philip C. Sagi. 
and Marvin E. Wolfgang, “Problems of Es- 
timating the Number of Heroin Addicts,” in 
Appendix to Drug Commission Report, 


1973, vol. 2, pp. 201-211. i 
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One model, for example, swells 
the registry of known heroin users 
by the proportion of unlisted (un- 
known) users among individuals 
whose deaths have been attributed 
to opiate use or overdose. The 
unwarranted, or at least untested, 
assumption is that death rates 
among the known and the unknown 
(listed and unlisted) are equal. If, 
however, it were shown that the 
death rate among novice heroin 
users still unlikely to be listed is 
inordinately high, the above- 
mentioned technique would exag- 
gerate the magnitude of heroin use. 
Another untested assumption upon 
which this model is based is that 
the registry includes only currently 
active heroin users. This, too, is of 
questionable veracity. 

Yet another estimating model 
exploits the listing of persons over 
successive periods of time. The 
basic assumption is that the proba- 
bility of being identified and re- 
ported twice in two successive time 
intervals is a function of chance 
alone, and not the function of par- 
ticular vulnerability to identifica- 
tion. The error in estimates of the 
total number of users calculated in 
this way is therefore dependent 
upon the extent to which special 
vulnerability to identification actu- 
ally operates. 

One further model also inflates 
the size of the register, this time by 
obtaining, from other local lists or 
sources of authority, estimates of 
underreporting. Two assumptions, 
equally questionable, are evident: 
(1) that the estimates of other local 
lists or contributors are more com- 
plete or accurate than the one 
which serves as the base, and (2) 
that the estimates of underreporting 
do not vary from area to area. 

With respect to the concept of 
addiction, the problem of definition 
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arises again. The narrow view of 
addiction incorporates and is lim- 
ited to physiological dependence 
and the onset of withdrawal 
symptoms in the absence of the 
needed narcotic. This definition is 
generally more restrictive than that 
used by the registers. A broader 
view of addiction embraces an. un- 
known number of opiate-dependent 
individuals who remain invisible to 
authorities by virtue of their social 
and economic position and their 
ability to operate within the bounds 
of conventional society. . 


Clearly, this second group differs 
from the stereotypical characteriza- 
tion of the “street addict” who is 
socially and economically dysfunc- 
tional and whose behavior gener- 
ally involves participation in crimi- 
nal or other antisocial activities. 
Undoubtedly, questions of treat- 
ment, rehabilitation and policy 
reflect and are influenced by the 
characteristics of the opiate users 
and the nature, extent and visibility 
of their opiate use. Blumstein, Sagi 
and Wolfgang conclude that: 


Trend analysis is needed in order to 
determine whether there is stability, a 
decrease, or an increase in heroin ad- 
diction. Probably the most useful form 
of trend analysis is through birth 
cohorts . . . [which] would aid in our 
estimation of the number of heroin 
addicts and would further aid in deter- 
mining social policies of prevention 
and treatment.® 


IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY 


Undoubtedly, the preference for 
one problem definition, set of 
parameters or estimating technique 
over another will depend upon the 
inherent limitations of the method, 
the degree of precision required, 
the fiscal resources needed and 


15. Ibid., pp. 209-210. 
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available, the time involved, the 
cost-effectiveness of the approach 
and, perhaps most importantly, the 
purposes for which the data are 
being collected and the uses to 
which they will be put. To the 
extent that these factors are likely 
to be overlooked in any effort to 
assess the nature and dimensions of 
drug-using behavior, the probabil- 
ity increases that the end result will 
be of limited utility for policy pur- 
poses and that the concluding rec- 
ommendation will be a plea for 
further research and additional 
data. 

In some instances, of course, 
such a recommendation is legiti- 
mate; in others it may be viewed as 
an ill-disguised excuse or cover for 


85 
previously inadequate or improper 
research, indecisiveness with re- 
spect to policy, political conflict or 
even incompetence. 

If data on the nature and dimen- 
sions of drug-using behavior are to 
be used effectively for policy de- ` 
velopment, policy guidelines must 
be adopted well before the data are 
collected, analyzed and inter- 
preted. It is fruitless to base a 
policy decision on these kinds of 
data if the parameters are largely 
unknown, if they continue to be of 
questionable reliability and valid- 
ity, and if the resultant policy deci- 
sion bears little relation to the 
results of the research activity pre- 
sumably carried out as part of the 
planning process. 
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Drugs and the Mass Media 


By F. EARLE BARCUS AND SUSAN M. JANKOWSKI 


ABSTRACT: Mass media have been described as all- 
pervasive cultural institutions which both reflect and project 
society’s values. They are shown to have played a role 
throughout history, whenever new developments have 
threatened established values, and often are singled out as 
important facilitators and accelerators of social change. As 

. such, it is not surprising that various charges have been 
leveled against the mass media for their purported role in 
the recent and significant escalation of psychoactive drug 
use and abuse. Some critics have attempted to relate the act 
of viewing or experiencing the mass media to problems of 
drug use; others have focused their charges on, and label as 
villains, the contents of the media, as in advertising, 
television entertainment and popular song lyrics. The intent 
of this paper.is to examine some of these accusations and to 
explore the issues and the evidence in the current con- 
troversy over the role of mass media in the use and abuse of 
psychoactive drugs. 


F. Earle Barcus is Professor of Communication Research at the Communication 
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: the principal investigator in a study of drug advertising on television conducted 
for the National Commission on Marihuana and Drug Abuse. 
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Center, School of Public Communication, Boston University. 
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DRUGS AND THE Mass MEDIA 


ASS media have been de- 
scribed as all-pervasive cul- 
' tural institutions which both re- 
flect and project the values of 
society. As cultural arms of indus- 
trial enterprise, the media reach 
millions of people who invest great 
quantities of their money and time 
seeking information, entertainment 
and advice from them. Advertisers 
. know they are effective in creating 
, images and channeling attitudes, 
and communication researchers 
know that people learn from them. 

The media accelerate social 
change. Cultures have gone through 
more and more rapid social changes 
with the successive introduction 
of printing of books, magazines 
and newspapers; the mechanical- 
visual technology of motion pictures; 
and the electronic media of radio and 
television. 

In the history of society, when- 
ever new developments have threat- 
ened established values, the mass 
media have played a role. A new 
political movement challenging 
the established order (as in the 
French and American revolutions) 
brings with it punishment to those 
political writings which support the 
movement. Any threat to current 
moral standards, whether it be in 


the popular novels of Defoe and. 


Richardson in eighteenth century 
England or the X-rated films and 
sexually frank magazines of today, 
leads to acts of censorship against 
the publishers to protect the public 
morals. Other changes in life style 
which are perceived as too rapid to 
be controlled or understood bring 
similar responses; for example, the 
problems associated with the in- 
creasing use of alcohol directed 
attention to the content of motion 
picture portrayals of its use in the 
1930s. f 


, 
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The use of chemical substances 
by a wider range of the public than 
before represents part of the pro- 
cess of rapid social change in life 
styles today. The mass media serve 
to carry the messages of society in 
their news, information and enter- 
tainment functions. Like the an- 
cient emperors who killed the mes- 
sengers conveying bad tidings, we 
tend to vent our own anger, borne of 
anxiety over change, on the modern 
messengers of society—the mass 
media. They become obvious tar- 
gets when one is looking for vil- 
lains who cause social problems. 
But in the midst of our problems, 
we must question whether we are 
looking for villains and finding only 
scapegoats—or whether we should 
be concerned with either. 


POPULAR CULTURE AND THE 
DRUG CULTURE 


Many experts in popular culture 
have talked about the relationship 
of electronic media to a life style 
consonant with drug use. The ar- 
gument, basically, is that the very 
existence of the new media—rather 
than their content—changes our 
perspectives on living. Since its 
inception, television has been con- 
sidered a “passive” medium, that is, 
leading to passivity in the popula- 
tion. There were early jokes about 
“TV addiction,” and later, in the 
words of the drug culture, of “turn- 
ing on” or “tuning in.” Marshall 
McLuhan’s well-known phrase, 
“the medium is the message” (later 
changed to “the medium is the 
massage”), indicates a similar view. 
More than 20 years ago, Lazarsfeld 
and Merton spoke of a “narcotizing 
dysfunction” of mass media.! Ac- 


1. P. F. Lazarsfeld and R. K. Merton, 
“Mass Communication, Popular Taste and 
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cording to the authors, the flood of 
information from the media serves 
to narcotize rather than energize 
the average reader or listener. This 
may lead to apathy or alienation 
from the issues of the day. 

More recently, Asa Berger 
suggested that the drug culture is 
simply one aspect of consumer cul- 
ture, a culture which has trained us 
from childhood that the solutions to 
problems may be obtained through 
the purchase of manufactured pro- 
ducts sold through the mass media. 
As Berger says, “America is a drug 
culture in general although most 
people do not recognize it as such, 
or themselves as ‘addicts’ or drug 
abusers.”? From this, it is not too 
difficult a jump from the use of 
legal to illegal drugs. Larger prob- 
lems require stronger remedies: 
“| . it’s just a matter of degree, in 
essence.”? The connection with 
television is also made: “The kin- 
ship of the LSD and other drug 
experiences with television is glar- 
ingly obvious. Both depend on 
‘turning on’ and passively waiting 
for something beautiful to happen.””4 

A test of this relationship was 
seriously attempted by Jerome 
Brodlie, who conducted a small 
experiment on “Drug Abuse and 
Television Viewing Patterns.’ 
Noting the clinical patterns of ado- 


Organized Social Action,” in The Communi- 
cation of Ideas, ed. L. Bryson (New York: 
Harper, 1948), pp. 95-118. 

2. Cited in E. H. Kramer, “A Review of 
Literature Relating to the Impact of the 
Broadcast Media on Drug Use and Abuse,” 
in National Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse, Drug Use in America, Appen- 
dix, vol. 2 (Washington D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1973), pp. 586-611. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. J. F. Brodlie, “Drug Abuse and Televi- 
sion Viewing Patterns,” Psychology 9, no. 2 
(May 1972). 
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lescent drug users whose life styles 
showed little involvement in 
school, clubs, hobbies and sports, 
and the boredom resulting there- 
from, Brodlie hypothesized that 
drug taking is analogous to TV 
viewing, both of which provide 
stimulation and passivity simultane- 
ously. 

Brodlie studied 50 adolescent 
drug users being dealt with at the 
clinic, a control group of 50 adoles- 
cent nonusers, and another control 
group: of 27 adolescents with be- 
havioral pathologies not associated 
with drug use. Although he did not 
claim any cause and effect relation- 
ship, he did find interesting differ- 
ences in TV viewing behavior 
among the groups. The users re- 
ported 3.8 hours per day of TV 
viewing (compared with 2.0 for 
nonusers), more Saturday and Sun- 
day viewing, and fewer parental 
restrictions on TV viewing than 
nonusers. Seeing both drugs and 
TV as anxiety defenses (against 
boredom), Brodlie concluded that 
“perhaps excessive television view- 
ing plays some role in the develop- 
ment ofa life-style which seeks plea- 
sure and passivity simultaneously.” ® 


Although the above data attempt 
to relate the act of viewing and 
experiencing mass media with pat- 
terns of drug use, most charges 
focus on certain contents of mass 
media. Advertising, TV entertain- 
ment, newspaper coverage, and 
popular song lyrics are often seen 
as villains creating a tendency to- 
ward greater drug use in society. 

This article attempts to examine 
some of these charges, the issues 
and the evidence in the current 
controversy over the role of mass 


media in the use of psychoactive 
drugs. 


6. Ibid. 
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DRUG ADVERTISING 


The first so-called villain to be 
formally identified was the adver- 
tising of over-the-counter drugs on 
television. Senator Frank Moss— 
Democrat, Utah—who led the fight 
to remove cigarette advertising 
from television, was one of the first 
to speak out on the problem: 


The drug culture finds its fullest flower- 
ing in the portrait of American society 
which can be pieced together out of the 
hundreds of thousands of advertise- 
ments and commercials. It is advertis- 
ing which mounts the message that 
pills turn rain to sunshine, gloom to joy, 
depression to euphoria, solve problems, 
and dispel doubt. Not just pills: 
cigarette and cigar ads; soft drinks, 
coffee, tea and beer ads—all portray 
the key to happiness as things to swal- 
low, inhale, chew, drink and eat.’ 


Nicholas Johnson, former com- 
missioner of the Federal Com- 
. munications Commission, holds an 
even stronger position, labeling TV 
as the prime pusher of drugs in our 
society: 


Every indicator of drug use from 
cigarette sales to aspirin sales; from the 
use of alcohol to the use of vitamins; 
from sleeping pills to stay-awake 
pills—is increasing annually. And tele- 
vision is intimately involved in selling 
these drugs. Television is the pusher.® 


Richard Penna, speaking for the 
American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, also spoke out on the relation- 
ship between drug use and adver- 
tising: 


We feel that over-the-counter drug ad- 
vertising is out of control, and has 
become a major health problem. It is 
often erroneous. It exaggerates claims. 


7. “Another Hill Assault on Ads?” Broad- 
casting Magazine 78 (18 May 1970), p. 30. 
8. Cited in Kramer, “A Review,” p. 590. 
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And it even attempts to convince 
people they have non-existent diseases. 


Most critically, we feel that over-the- 
counter drug advertising substantially 
contributes to the drug orientation of 
our culture, and we feel that something 
ought to be done about it.® 


Just what are the messages in the 
media which bring about such 
strong attacks? Two studies which 
investigated the specific content of 
drug advertising on television were 
submitted to the National Commis- 
sion on Marihuana and Drug 
Abuse.?® Both reached similar con- 
clusions although they studied dif- 
ferent samples of television pro- 
gramming. 

In a 126-hour sample of commer- 
cial television in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, 132 over-the-counter 
drug commercials were recorded. 
These represented about five-and- 
one-half percent of all commercial 
announcements, or about one per 
hour. Heffner Associates studied a 
composite week of network televi- 
sion representing 250 hours of 
program time, locating 465 drug 
commercials, or 13.4 percent of all 
network TV ads. 

By product category, internal 
analgesics such-as aspirin were the 
most prominent, comprising almost 
one-fourth of all drug ads, followed 
in frequency by antihistamine prepa- 
rations, antacids, laxatives, vitamin 
and mineral preparations, sleeping 
aids and a host of other remedies. 


9. Ibid. 


10. F. E. Barcus et al., “Drug Advertising 
on Television,” in National Commission on 
Marihuana and Drug Abuse, Drug Use, pp. 
623-668; Richard Heffner Associates, Inc., 
“Over the Counter Drug Commercials: 
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Abuse, Drug Use, pp. 669-697. 
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The product claims and promises 
of relief in these ads are perhaps 
the most relevant direct messages 
for their audiences. Both studies 
showed that in 80 to 90 percent of 
the ads, references were made to 
very specific ailments, conditions, 
or symptoms for which the drug 
was intended. However, the TV ads 
offered not only specific relief, but 
also frequently promised general 
relief from pain or discomfort. They 
promised relaxation, general well- 
being (“look better” and “feel 
younger’), or the maintenance of 
one’s overall health. Psychological 
well-being and changes in mood 
were indicated as well. 

Although often not stated ver- 
bally in the commercials, mood 
changes were frequently depicted 
in “before-after” scenes in which 
initially frowning, unhappy, and 
hurting faces became smiling, re- 
laxed and happy. 

Other attractions associated with 
drug products were suggested by 
the Heffner Associates study. 
These included solving general 
personality problems or improving 
family, job, marital or romantic and 
sexual relationships. 

There is ample a priori evidence 
from these studies that advertising 
messages encourage one to swal- 
low, chew, or otherwise ingest sub- 
stances not only for medical 
symptoms, but also for psychologi- 
cal well-being. There is, of course, 
the question of whether these rem- 
edies are effective medically, let 
alone whether they improve one’s 
psychological and social relation- 
ships. There may be either misrep- 
resentation or overstatement of 
claims in the commercials. 

A more important question, how- 
ever, is whether these messages 
become translated into action or 
behavior. At one level the answer 
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to the question is rather simple: 
yes. It does not take a great deal 
of documentation or scientific evi- 
dence to demonstrate that TV ad- 
vertising is effective in increasing 
the sale of specific products, whether 
they be automobiles, soaps or drugs. 

On a second level, the question is 
more difficult to answer. The issue 
is not “Do people buy and con- 
sume advertised products?” but 
rather, “Does such advertising 
create a general tendency to use 
drugs or lead to an acceptance of 
drug taking as a life style?” » 

The charges leveled against such 
advertising as being the “cause” of 
the problem are at best an oversim- 
plification. In a panel sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches 
of Christ, Gerhard J. Hanneman 
discussed drug advertising and 
abuse: 


In relationship to the influence of drug 
advertising on drug abuse I should 
point out that there is also no evidence 
pointing to a cause-and-effect connec- 
tion between exposure to such ads and 
consequent drug use. 


Calling for a ban proscribing drug ad- 
vertising seems premature, naive and a 
somewhat hysterical reaction to a socie- 
ty’s inability to contain drug abuse. It 
seems to me that drug advertising has 
been appointed the scapegoat. That is, 
the media because they are so perva- 
sive are immediately considered guilty 
of cause. 


Yet what is probably necessary is an 
examination of how media wide norms, 
both in content and all advertising, 
reinforce escapism and immediate grat- 
ification. I have seen beer commercials 
urging the viewer to live life with gusto 
and be daring presented back-to-back 
with drug abuse ads urging caution. 
The two messages are strictly con- 
tradictory. 


Finally, of course, all media content sug- 
gesting similar norms needs to be ex- 
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amined. What is needed is evidence to 
either support or refute the assumption 
that individuals make mental connec- 
tions between one message and subse- 
quent, and perhaps entirely different 
behavior." 


Donald Kanter, who also testified 
before the panel, has said: 


To assume that advertising is the only 
or strongest determinant of drug abuse 
is, to many, unfounded. Other factors in 
the social as well as total media envi- 
ronment play an important part in the 
drug using culture.” 


What comprises this “total media 
environment?” Other forms of 
media messages besides commer- 
cial advertising should be examined. 
These include antidrug messages, 
television entertainment and infor- 
mational programs, newspaper and 
magazine coverage, motion picture 
content, popular song lyrics and 
pharmaceutical advertising to physi- 
cians. 


ANTIDRUG MESSAGES 


Another form of media drug mes- 
sage is the antidrug television mes- 
sage. A content analysis of antidrug 
communications shown in the 
Hartford, Connecticut area found 
that, similar to other public service 
announcements, antidrug commer- 
cials tend to be broadcast in low 
and inappropriate audience time 
periods.'. This practice im- 
mediately raises suspicion as to 
their efficiency. 


Not only does the content of drug abuse 
appear to reflect a “dump truck” ap- 
proach for dissemination but the seem- 
ingly inappropriate dissemination by 


11. Cited in Kramer, “A Review,” p. 592. 

12. Ibid., p. 594. 

13. G. J. Hanneman, “Sources of Drug 
Abuse Information on the College Campus” 
(DAIR Report no. 10, Storrs, Conn.: Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, October 1972). 
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broadcasters during class C and D 
times (lowest audience attendance) 
may leave them relatively ineffectual. 


Such a de facto shotgun approach as- 
sumes that mere exposure—at any 
time, by any audience—results in mes- 
sage effect. Such assumptions ignore 
audience needs and attendance (e.g., 
do teenage drug abusers attend to tele- 
vision at 9), as well as the suitability of 
content (are drug abuse appeals about 
heroin use appropriately broadcast dur- 
ing children’s cartoon shows?).!4 


Hanneman’s research also sug- 
gests the need to assess the most 
credible medium and form of com- 
munication for reaching drug users 
—which appears to differ from that 
for nonusers. 

A Canadian study by Dianne 
Fejer et al. indicates that while 
non-drug users rely upon the news 
media for their principal informa- 
tion on drugs, drug users will usu- 
ally turn to friends and personal 
experiences. Another study con- 
firmed this, highlighting the need 
for a delineation of target audience 
in any attempt to transmit informa- 
tion on drug abuse.'* 

Whatever the role of advertising 
and program content in promoting 
the use of drugs or in creating a 
drug-oriented culture, studies by 
several researchers have found the 
effect of the antidrug message to be 
even more uncertain. 

Kanter, in an analysis of antidrug 
commercials, suggests that the gen- 
eral ineffectuality of antidrug mes- 
sages may be attributed to the per- 


14. Cited in Kramer, “A Review,” p. 599. 
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ception by adolescents that ads are 
“preaching ‘from the ‘Establish- 
ment.’ ” Elsewhere it has been 
suggested that antidrug commer- 
cials, instead of presenting a per- 
suasive case against the use of 
drugs, may serve as a source of 
information which may be per- 
ceived as subtle support for their 
use,}8 

The anticigarette campaign pro- 
vides an interesting parallel to drug 
researchers concerned with mass 
media as a vehicle for public-health 
and safety education. Evidence col- 
lected thus far indicates the limited 
effects of media in changing smok- 
ing behavior. 

An evaluation of the effective- 
ness of antismoking commercials 
led Timothy O’Kéefe to construct 
five hypotheses on the potential 
behavior modification of such 
commercials. It is probable that 
these considerations apply to anti- 
drug commercials as well: 


Campaigns, or information, designed to 
influence the behavior of individuals 
will tend to be perceived as more 
successful by those persons outside the 
primary target audience. 


One of the groups most affected by 
campaigns or information, designed to 
alter the behavior of individuals, will 
be composed of persons already pre- 
disposed toward the behavior advo- 
cated. 


One of the groups most affected by 
campaigns or information, designed to 
alter the behavior of individuals, will 
be composed of persons for whom the 
behavior under attack is not of great 
importance. 


Even during (or after) extensive infor- 
mation campaigns, many persons for- 
4 
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merly acting contrary to the newly 
proposed behavior will adopt the: at- 
titude advocated and still not alter their 
previous behavior. - 


When behavior and attitude are in 
conflict, people will tend to maximize 
the perceived benefits derived from the 
discrepant behavior to justify their 
actions.’ 


Thus, while it is indicated that 
antidrug or antismoking commer- 
cials have limited potential for ef- 
fecting change, some sort of 
evaluatory research is needed to 
determine long range implicatfons 
and other possible means of using 
the media for positive public, ac- 
tion. 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMS ON 
TELEVISION 


It is interesting to note that in the 
one study examining the content of 
TV entertainment, alcohol was 
specifically excluded from the 
category of drugs, which were 
defined as “any psychoactive or 
mood-modifying substance.””° Had 
alcohol beén included, no doubt 
the incidence of programs with 
thematic relevance. to drug use 
would have been much higher than 
“one every nine days” which 
Charles Winick found. In addition, 


the sample was limited to enter-. 


tainment programs and those ap- 
pearing on the major networks. 
This excludes a good deal of syndi- 
cated entertainment, as well as 
local and network news and 
documentary programs on the 
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topic. Thus, the total TV programs 
about drugs can be assumed to be 
much greater than Winick analyzed. 
No data are known to exist on the 
total attention given the topic on 
television. 

Winick’s study, on the whole, 
confirms what one would expect 
about the treatment of the subject. 
The TV industry code itself spe- 
cifically prohibits the positive por- 
trayal of narcotic addiction or il- 
legal drugs. Winick concluded that 
“the consequences and effects of 
drug use are almost uniformly pre- 
sented as being personally and so- 
cially undesirable,” and details of 
the drug culture were presented as 
“uniformly ugly.’ 

The settings and situations in 
which the problem is dealt with, 
however, correspond to the basic 
nature of TV entertainment. In tele- 
vision entertainment, drugs are 
treated primarily as a law enforce- 
ment problem—in 38 out of 56 
programs found. Drugs provided 
subject matter for several episodes 
in police-detective series such as 
“Adam-12,” “Ironside,” “Mod 
Squad” and “Mannix.” There were 
other programs classified as 
“treatment-oriented.” Occupational 
groups involved in illegal drug use 
are students, housewives, enter- 
tainers and prostitutes—in 26 of 38 
programs in which occupation was 
identified. The programs concen- 
trate on heavy users and abusers of 
drugs, and the drug most used is 
heroin. Most frequently, drug use 
occurs in unusual and exotic situa- 
tions. 

Although the TV dramatic por- 
trayals may point to some extreme 
problems of drug abuse in society, 
the context in which they are pre- 
sented may have little relevance for 
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the viewing audience who identify 
neither with pushers and addicts, 
the supercops who chase them, nor 
the exotic situations in which the 
stories take place. Statistically, 
real-life experimenters and recrea- 
tional users outnumber TV’s heavy 
users and abusers by a wide mar- 
gin. Undoubtedly, the use of mar- 
ihuana, amphetamines and bar- 
biturates exceeds the proportion of 
heroin users protrayed in TV 
drama. Also, the portrayal of drug 
use predominantly in a lawen- 
forcement context oversimplifies 
the problem considerably. 

The point is simply that if the 
viewer does not identify a problem 
with his own situation, it is not 
likely that either learning or be- 
havioral change will result. 

In any event, we can learn only a 
limited amount by the examination , 
of the manifest messages of televi- 
sion entertainment. The Dean 
Martin (“one more martini”) syn- 
drome, the characterization of the 
happy-go-lucky, successful and so- 
ciable drunk, could well be a 
much more insidious and effective 
device for the condoning of alcohol 
as an instrument of escape and 
relaxation than is TV drama. Latent 
messages, embodied in contexts, 
situations and characterizations— 
messages which are revealed 
through what characters do rather 
than what they say—may be more 
important. T. W. Adorno speaks 
about the “multilayered” structure 
of television and its latent mes-. 
sages: 5 


Mass media are not simply the sum 
total of the actions they portray or the 
messages that radiate from these ac- 
tions. Mass media also consist of vari- 
ous layers of meaning superimposed on 
one another, all of which contribute to 
the effect. 
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[The ‘latent’ message] ... may be 
more important than the overt, since 
this hidden message will escape the 
controls of consciousness, will not be 
looked through, will not be warded off 
by salés resistance, but it is likely to 
sink into the spectator and mind.” 


Thus, while it is not likely that a 
figure in the media would advocate 
the misuse of drugs (some song 
lyrics may be exceptions), the por- 
trayal in a television series, a mo- 
tion picture, or magazine story of a 
character who uses drugs but who 
is also apt to lead a very desirable 
and exciting life—who may be re- 
sisting authority or acting out prob- 
lems with parents, teachers or 
others—may have latent meaning 
for those who identify with such 
problems. 


MOTION PICTURES AND DRUGS 


The substantial concern and evi- 
dence of influence of motion pic- 
tures on youth ‘was documented 
more than 40 years ago in a series 
of studies supported by the Payne 
Fund.” Just as the new medium of 
television is the focus of most of 
our current attention, the motion 
picture received serious study in 
the 1930s and 1940s. 

Although the content, style, and 
audiences for film have changed 
with the changes in social issues of 
the day, the motion picture still 
remains a powerful medium, both 
reflecting and projecting those 
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issues—including the issue of drug 
use. The continuing concern about 


the effects.of films is based to a. 
large extent on the fact that the- 


movie audience has traditionally 
been a young one; that is no less 
true today. Attendance statistics in- 
dicate that nearly seven out of 10 
admissions are by people 12 to 29 
years old. 

The best current information on 
the contents of recent films dealing 
with drugs is provided by Winick.” 
Although films portraying drug use 
have been produced since the e&rly 
days of motion pictures, it was not 
until the 1950s and 1960s that suc- 
cessful and popular films dealt openly 
with narcotic use and addiction. 
Examples include The Man with 
the Golden, Arm, 1955; A Hatful of 
Rain, 1957; Monkey on my Back, 
1957; and Synanon, 1966. 

Recently, the frequency of drug- 
related films has increased substan- 
tially. In 1971, Winick found 89 of 
231 feature film releases—38.5 
percent—to have “some significant 
content related to drug use” in a 
preliminary screening, and 23—10 
percent—in which the portrayal 
was an integral part of the film’s 
plot.*6 

There seems to be a striking 
difference in film and TV portray- 
als. In contrast to two-thirds of TV 
dramas which treated drugs as 
primarily a law enforcement prob- 
lem, only eight of the 23 films 
involved law enforcement officials 
extensively. Also, unlike TV drama, 
the act of taking drugs was de- 
picted, and euphoria or other 
pleasant effects of drug use was 
sometimes shown. Winick notes 
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several themes which might affect 
audience attitudes, hardly any of 
which were shown on television. 
First, he noted in five films a 
“glamorous attitude about drug 
use.” Second, he found that there is 
the connotation of drugs as aphro- 
_disiacs in more than one-third of 
the films. A third theme relates to 
youth. Designated “anti-square 
films,” they 


are primarily concerned with 
marihuana and hallucinogens, the use 
of which is related to personal libera- 
tiom, a challenge to convention and 
. self-expression on the part of young 
people, usually from middle-class 
backgrounds.” 


Another theme dealt with the ur- 
ban drug culture in a context of 
“helpless alienation,” and a fifth 
dealt with what was called the 
“beautiful losers’ —those who are 
doomed and withdraw from reality 
through drug use. Finally, there are 
the films dealing with hippie com- 
munes, the members of which use 
certain drugs to “recharge their 
emotional batteries.’”’8 

Thus, film entertainment reflects 
a much less stereotyped picture of 
drug use than does television 
drama. There are, of course, some 
obvious reasons for this difference, 
most of which are concerned with 
what is “permissible”—permissi- 
bility being defined in terms of the 
composition of the audience and the 
greater audience selectivity in choos- 
ing films. 

Since TV viewing is assumed to 
be much less selective, the primary 
` effect may be informational. The 
rather unreal TV world of drug 
situations, well removed from the 
life of the viewer, has already been 
described. There is considerably 
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more choice in motion picture view- 
ing, however. There also seems to 
be a much closer connection to the 
life experiences of the viewer. The 
motion picture may serve much 
more as a reinforcing function for 
individuals who are more know- 
ledgeable about drugs prior to view- 
ing. This could be especially im- 
portant in view of the fact that few 
of the films were found to propose 
any kind of solution to the problem. 
Winick’s conclusions on this point 
are as follows: 


It is noteworthy that few of these films 
propose any ‘solution’ to the society’s 
drug problem. It is very significant that 
most of the films studied, although they 
have significant drug content, are not 
primarily concerned with drugs. Rather, 
the characters are shown participating 
in the drug interaction as a regular but 
not exclusive activity . . . in most of 
the films, the drug use is taken for 
granted.”° : 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE 
COVERAGE 


We could find no formal research 
studies on the coverage and treat- 
ment of drugs, drug users, or any 
related topics in either newspapers, 
magazines, or radio and television 
informational and news programs. 

An interesting case study is pro- 
vided by “Death of a Rock Star,” 
described as a mini~case study of 
the death of Janis Joplin, 27-year- 
old rock star, in October 1970. This 
demonstrates the diversity of 
coverage given the event by two 
newspapers and three magazines.® - 

The New York Times carried a 
Reuters story, straight-forward in 


29. Ibid. 

30. Francis H. Voelker and Ludmila A. 
Voelker, eds., “Death of a Rock Star,” in 
Mass Media: Forces in Our Society (New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1972), pp. 
138-147. i 
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approach, but which attempted to 
explain the death—which the cor- 
oner determined to be an over- 
dose of heroin—through a person- 
ality profile derived from public 
statements of Ms. Joplin. Describ- 
ing her as a misfit in her home town 
of Port Arthur, Texas, the news- 
paper quoted her as having said, “I 
read, I painted, I didn’t hate nig- 
gers. . . . Man, those people back 
home hurt me.” Presumably, then, 
to rid herself of the hurt, Ms. Joplin 
revealed, “When I get scared and 
worried . . . I tell myself ‘Janis, 
just have a good time.’ So I juice up 
- real good and that’s just what I 
have.”3! 

Similarly, the St. Cloud Daily 
Times carried a UPI story, also 
pointing out that she had run away 
from home at age 17. 

Newsweek and Life coverage both 
referred to “devils” or “demons” 
which possessed her. Newsweek de- 
scribed her as an “aggressively shy, 
coarsely sweet, belligerently vulner- 
able child-woman. . . .” 


Janis Joplin sang the blues, a black 
man’s music, even though she was 
white, because she was born with 
ready-made grief inside her. No matter 
how she tried, no matter what the 
anodyne, she could not quiet her 
devils.” 


A Life article by Albert Goldman, 
entitled “Drugs and Death in the 
Run-Down World of Rock Music,” 
compared Ms. Joplin’s death with 
the death of Jimi Hendrix, another 
27-year-old rock star who had died 
. three weeks earlier in London from 
an overdose of sleeping pills. Hen- 
drix’ death was described as “an 
inevitable product of his life.” But, 
according to the article, “Janis Jop- 


31. Ibid. 
32. Ibid. 
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lin was possessed by a very differ- 
ent demon,”?3 


Newsweek’s coverage was the 
most sensational: 


She never hesitated to sacrifice the 
beautiful tone for the raw power of 
emotion, for the animal sounds that 
accompanied the animal sensual grace 
of her passionate body . . . 


Janis liked it when someone wrote how 
sexy her breasts were. ‘Shed been 
called many things,’ says a friend, ‘but 
never desirable. Before, she was kind 
of a pig, never bathed or dressed. Now 
she was like a little girl playing dress 
up, crying out to be pretty, to be 
loved,’*4 


In contrast to the more popular 
press, Rolling Stone magazine car- 
ried a personal and empathetic 
story with considerably less anal- 
ysis of motives and personal back- 
ground, stereotypes and sensation- 
alism, and considerably more detail 
on the circumstances of her death. 
Letters in sympathy from readers .- 
were published as well. 

Although it is difficult to draw 
conclusions from one such single 
event, there may well be a reinforc- 
ing stereotype in the popular press 
about the causes and consequences 
of drug abuse. The stereotype of 
the lost and lonely child possessed 
by devils and demons, the exotic 
and sensational life styles, and the 
inevitability of death as an outcome 
of drug use would hardly appear to 
enlighten the public on the prob- 
lems and causes of drug use in 
society. 

Such newspaper and magazine 
coverage tends to link rock stars 
like Janis Joplin and Jimi Hendrix 
with both the drug and youth cul- 


33. Ibid. 
34. Ibid. 
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tures. In this fashion, rock music 
has become symbolic of youth 
today. The rock culture has become 
the drug culture in many ways, and 
the messages of song lyrics have 
been publicly criticized during the 
past few years. 


POPULAR SONG LYRICS 


A current contention is that popu- 
lar song lyrics dramatize and en- 
courage the drug experience. In 
1971, the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) issued three 
opinions on the words used in 
popular music which “promote or 
glorify the use of illegal drugs.” 
The FCC claimed that broadcasters 
have a responsibility to serve the 
public interest and that, as such, 
the playing of drug-oriented rec- 
ords was of questionable value. 
Laying aside the First Amendment 
debates, the issue from our per- 
spective is whether drug-oriented 
lyrics reflect the drug culture or 
are responsible for promoting it. 

Although opinions have been 
voiced on both sides, there does 
not seem to be a strong case for a 
causal link between song lyrics and 
drug use. 

Despite the seemingly obvious 
references to drugs in such popular 
songs as “With a Little Help from 
My Friends,” where the Beatles 
sing “I get high with a little help 
from my friends,” the majority of 
lyrics taken from the “top 40” are 
subject to varying interpretations. 
Moreover, if one accepts popular 
music as an art form, its meaning 
becomes even more of an elusive 
and subjective experience. The 
above-mentioned Beatles’ phrase, 
for example, has been interpreted 
as referring to: 


l. aneed for affection when alone; 
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2. the assistance Ringo seeks 
when he’s out of tune; or 
3. afriend providing marihuana.® 


One study surveyed over 700 
teenagers on their musical prefer- 
ences. Not only did 70 percent of 
the subjects claim that the song’s 
“sound” was more important than 
its “meaning,” but less than one- 
third were able to decipher the 
lyrics or give an accurate interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the lyrics.3¢ 

Commenting on.the relationship 
between rock lyrics and drug use, 
David Smith of the Haight-Ashbury 
Medical Center said: 


Youth likes rock music. Drug-using 
youth likes rock music. Non-drug youth 
likes rock music, There is no causal 
relationship between the two... To 
say that contemporary music is causa- 
tive in the current wave of drug abuse 
is a very questionable judgment... A 
person doesn’t become an alcoholic 
because he hears a pro-alcohol song 
such as ‘One for my baby,’ and there 
are many others. The person with al- 
coholic tendencies hears the same pro- 
alcohol songs as does the social drinker, 
or the non-aleohol user. Whether a 
person becomes a drug user is not 
determined by the music he hears but 
primarily by personality characteristics .?” 


It is most likely that, although 
some song lyrics are expressions of 
the life styles of drug users and 
may be used as reinforcements of 
that life style, they are results 
rather than causes of drug use. The 
research evidence we gathered 
does not lead one to any stronger 
conclusion. 


35. E. S. Schwartz et al., “Popular Music 
and Drug Lyrics: Analysis of a Scapegoat,” 
in National Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse, Drug Use, pp. 718-746. 

36. Ibid., p. 722 

37. Ibid., p. 720. 
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98 THE ANNALS OF THE 
ADVERTISING IN MEDICAL 
JOURNALS 


The role of over-the-counter drug 
advertising and the effects of mass 
media advertising and program 
content on drug orientations in our 
society sometimes seem dwarfed 
by the influence which the medical 
profession wields over the use of 
drugs. Considering the complexity 
and greater health risks inherent in 
prescription drugs and their dis- 
pensing, it seems appropriate to 
analyse how the media affect the 
people who may have more 
influence on the social orientation 
to drugs as a solution to problems 
than they care to admit—the physi-. 
cians who are bombarded with 
drug advertising through medical 
journals. 

Senator Gaylord Nelson— Demo- 
crat, Wisconsin—who has been 
involved in studying various aspects 
of drug advertising for several 
years, has chastised the adver- 
tigers and producers of drugs. Nel- 
son has claimed that $5,000 per 
doctor “is spent annually to per- 
suade him to prescribe drugs.’ 
Whether advertising, by its very 
nature, can provide unbiased: in- 
formation to physicians is question- 
able. It has been estimated that 25 
percent of industry sales is spent on 
advertising, while only 6.2 percent. 
of industry sales goes into research 
and development.*® 

A ten-year survey of medical and 
psychiatric journals by R. Seiden- 
berg” revealed an increasing ten- 
dency of drug advertisements to 


38. G. A. Nelson, “Is TV Selling Your 
Children on Drugs?” Family Health (June 
1972), pp. 34ff. 

39. Chemical Marketing Reports, vol. 202 
(20 November 1972), p. 4. 

40. R. Seidenberg, ed., “Advertising and 
Abuse of Drugs,” New England Journal of 
Medicine 284, no. 14 (April 1971), pp. 789- - 
790. 
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suggest chemical solutions for 
nonmedical, nonpsychiatric prob- 
lems— usually those associated with 
stress and tensions of everyday life. 
The encouragement of this type 
of drug use was also explored in 
some detail by Henry Lennard et al. 
in an article published in Science: 


In the context of current usage, drugs 
are medical ‘agents whose function is 
the solution of medical problems. Only 
to the extent that interpersonal and 
other human problems can be con- 
strued as medical-psychiatric problems 
can they be considered appropriate 
targets for drug treatment. 


It is apparent that the pharmaceutical 


e 


industry is redefining and relabeling as _ 


medical problems calling for drug in- 
tervention a wide range of human be- 
haviors which, in the past, have been 
viewed as falling within the bounds of 
the normal trials and tribulations of 
human existence. Much evidence for 
this position is to be found in the 
advertisements of drug companies, both 
in medical journals and in direct mail- 
ings to physicians.“ 


Several examples are given to illus- 
trate this theme in medical journal 
advertising. An example is an ad 
showing a young woman with 
books in arm—a new college stu- 
dent. The captions surrounding her 
read, in part, as follows: 


Exposure to new friends and other 
influences may force her to reevaluate 
herself and her goals .'. . Her newly 
stimulated intellectual curiosity may 
make. her more sensitive to and ap- 
prehensive about unstable national and 
world conditions.” 


The text, suggesting that Librium 
“can help get her back on her feet,” 
led the authors to conclude: 


41. H. L. Lennard, et al., “Hazards Im- 
plicit in Prescribing Psychoactive Drugs,” 
Science 19 (July 1970), pp. 438—441. 

42. Ibid: 
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Thus, the normal problems and 
conflicts associated with the status 
change and personal growth that ac- 
company the college experience are 
relabeled medical-psychiatric prob- 
lems, and as such are subject to amelio- 
ration through Librium.* 


A physician who follows the ad- 
vice of these ads is doing more than 
prescribing a drug. He is also 
communicating an acceptable 
model to the patient for dealing 
with interpersonal relationships 
and personal anxieties. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps the greatest criticism 
that can be made of charges about 
the effects of mass media on drug 
use, as well as about the research 
deriving from these charges, is 
their simplicity in the formulation 
of the problem. The bulk of the 
research designs that we have 
noted assume that one can discover 
some basic cause and effect rela- 
tionships between ‘media content 
and audience behavior. This is 
analogous to the general pattern of 
advertising research which tries to 
discover simply whether an in- 
crease in sales has resulted from 
the advertising messages appearing 
in the media. The best current 
theories of mass communication re- 
search dispute this simple, direct, 
one-to-one relationship in assessing 
the effects of mass media. 

A better explanation of media 
effects, although not the easiest to 
demonstrate, is a functional one. 
That is, the media alone are con- 
sidered neither necessary nor suf- 
ficient causes of human behavioral 
changes. They work “as influences, 
working amid other influences, in a 
total situation.”* These influences 

43, Ibid. 

44. J. T. Klapper, The Effects of Mass 


Communication (New York: Free Press, 
1960). 
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include: (1) audience predispositions 
leading to selectivity of perceptions, 
exposure, and retention; (2) group 
influences and group norms; (3) 
interpersonal sources of informa- 
tion and communication; and (4) 
the credibility of opinion leaders 
and the mass media. 

Further research addressed to the 
social consequences of mass media 
should be structured to include all 
media as part of a multifaceted 
environment operating in conjunc- 
tion with personal and social factors 
which may determine the final con- 
sequences of media messages. 

Almost all of the serious studies 
we have found of youthful drug use 
and abuse have pointed out non- 
media factors, such as the role of 
peer groups and their social norms, 
as important influences in the ex- 
perimentation or use of drugs. 
Communication research has simi- 
larly pointed out that although the 
mass media may play a significant 
role as information sources— 
whether about products or ideas— 
decisions to adopt the ideas or use 
the information are generally deter- 
mined by influences other than the 
media. The primary influences seem 
to be one’s immediate acquaintances 
—friends, neighbors and work asso- 
ciates—who are sources of advice 
and who thus become the opinion 
leaders or influentials in decisions to 
act or behave in certain ways. 

The media, then, are part of an 
environment which is composed of 
many factors leading to change. 
The media, by their very existence, 
perform certain functions in the 
society for the individual, for sub- 
groups of the society, and for the 
culture as a whole. The media not 
only inform, but' also provide alter- 
native evaluations and advice. 
They transmit cultural values and 
norms through their activities of 


° 
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advertising, entertainment, infor- 
mation, and editorial positions. 

The mass media legitimize the 
topic of drug use by the attention 
they give to the problem through 
news and information covérage, as 
well as through the views of life 
presented: in their dramatic and 
fictional forms. This important role 
of mass media in our lives has been 
suggested in George Gerbner’s 
analysis.® 

In a real sense, the mass media 
are the “agenda-setters” of our cul- 
ture. The selection of issues and 
the focus of attention that is given 
_ different aspects of the society es- 
_ tablish priorities for social action. 
Gerbner lists four ways in which 
public communications define our 
reality. They tell us: (1) what is; (2) 
what or who is important; (3) what 
is right or wrong; and (4) what is 
related to what. Man’s exposure to 
his immediate environment is nec- 
essarily limited. Thus, what he 


45. George Gerbner, “Toward ‘Cultural 
Indicators’: The Analysis of Mass Mediated 
Public Message Systems,” in G. Gerbner et 
al, eds., The Analysis of Communication 
Content (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1969). g 
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knows (what is) is determined to a 


large extent by the attention given 
to ideas, people and issues in the 
mass media. Also, by focusing on 
certain people, ideas or issues, the 
media strongly infiuence our knowl- 
edge of what and who is impor- 
tant. The media, through comment, 


slant, attention and interpretation, ` 


also teach us what is right and 
wrong. Finally, the juxtaposition of 
ideas and events inevitably forms a 
sense of relatedness, context and 
associations which teach us what is 
related to what. . 

We must conclude that, as part of 
the current environment, the mass 
media are a contributing factor in 
social change—#including the 
changes we have witnessed in the 
social orientation to drug use. We 
feel that all contributing factors 
which can be identified must be 
treated as causal. There is a danger 
that too much attention given to 
mass media may divert us from 
recognizing other causes and solu- 
tions. Nevertheless, the media must 
be held accountable to the extent 
that they contribute to an orienta- 
tion which may lead to dysfunc- 
tional forms of drug use. 
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Drug Abuse and the College Campus 
By GERALD L. ROBINSON AND STEPHEN T. MILLER 


ABSTRACT: Traditionally, American society has entrusted to 
its colleges and universities the authority to govern broad 
aspects of student life on campus; it has expected in return 
the mental, physical and moral well-being of the students 
in their charge. By the late 1960s, however, both the con- 
cept and practice of in loco parentis by educational 
institutions had come under increasing attack, with chal- 
lenges most frequently being directed to the right of colleges 
and universities to control nonacademic aspects of student 
life and conduct, including the use of psychoactive drugs. 
Despite the concern voiced by parents and educators over 
the escalating use of psychoactive drugs by young people 
and the waves of drug use reaching the college campus, 
college administrators, with virtually no experience in this 
area, generally found themselves unprepared to cope with 
the problem. The intent of this paper is to examine the 
responses of college and university administrators to student 
drug use, to explore the manner‘in which drug policies 
have been formulated and implemented in response to the 
perceived problem, and to reflect on the impact and effective- 
ness of the policies which have emerged and which are 
currently in force at institutions of higher learning through- 
out the country. 
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ISTORICALLY, society’s 
leaders have entrusted to col- 


jen and university officials in the 


United. States both the autonomy 


and the authority to regulate and- 


govern broad:-aspects of student life 


. on the campus. .This power to act 


. in loco parentis in virtually all mat- _ 


ters concerning the mental, physical 


~. and moral well-being of the student 


was, ‘until fairly recently, simply 


_ taken for granted and exercised as 


“a matter of course; colleges’ and 


universities both accepted and were 
willing to play this role, and the 
families of students were grateful 
for. the promise that the student’s 


‘every need would be duly cared for 


_ by the institution. 


The almost universal acceptance: 


of the concept and practice of in 
loco parentis began to diminish, 
however, in the late 1950s, when 
veterans of the Korean War rèturned 
to collegiate life and began chipping 


away at its foundations. As family 


life underwent considerable change, 
and as young people became more 
assertive in the face of authority, 


., negative . reactions to the image 


projected by in loco parentis took 
the form of frequent challenges to 
the, right of ‘an: educational institu- 
tion to control the nonacademic as- 
pects of student life and conduct. ` 
This assault on colleges and 


' universities as parent surrogates 


Pe 


' reached its zenith in the late 1960s, 


when substantial numbers of disen- 
chanted students rose up, within the 
context of an emerging youth cul- 


` ture, and angrily rejected what they 


regarded as an unjustified and in- 


‘appropriate relic of the past. This 


rejection often found expression in a 


- kind of dramatic dismissal of the 


traditionally accepted social norms, 


rules ‘of conduct and life styles, 
which were quickly replaced by 
often conspicuous and ‘socially af- 


t 
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fronting modes of speech, dress and 
behavior. Much of the apparent rush 
to participate in the “new” sexual 
freedom and use of psychoactive 
drugs for “mind expansion” coin- 
cided with that emergence of the 
youth culture and its outward sym- 
bols. , 

The -initial reactions of parents, 
educators and political leaders to 
what they perceived to be the im- 
pending demise of their society and, 
its institutions were shock, anger,’ 
frustration and dismay. Slowly but 
surely, however, enlightened mem- 
bers of the older generation ‘saw the - 
need for reassessing its values and 
at least listening to what young 
people had to say. Only during this : 
process of reevaluation and rebuild- 
ing did educational communities be- 
come alerted to the serious limita- 
tions they would inevitably face 
with respect to their ability to 
establish and enforce. rather ideal- 
ized concepts of social and moral 
conduct. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ DRUG USE 


* -Of all the expressions of youthful 
alienation and rebellion, probably 
the most shattering and incompre- 
hensible to the older generation has 
been the escalating use of psycho- 
active drugs by young people, for 
in many ways drug abuse has 
destroyed individuals and families 
and has seriously shaken our social 
and educational institutions. __ 
When the first serious waves of ` 
drug abuse reached the college. 
campuses in the mid-1960s, ad- 
ministrators, with virtually no ex-. 
perience in this area, found them- 
selves unprepared to respond satis- 
factorily and appropriately to the 
‘students’ drug-related problems, to 


the -impact drug.use had on the - a 


surrounding communities, and to 
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public pressure for its elimination. 
Out of frustration, ignorance, con- 
fusion and lack of understanding, 
college administrators most often 
turned to the only procedure, they 
knew for dealing with student be- 
havioral problems: the disciplinary 
‘process. At the same time; however, 
these disciplinary measures were 
coming under increasing attack from 
students as being basically unfair 
and without due process. Thus, 
young people in trouble with drugs, 
and sometimes with the law, came 
to feel an even greater sense of 
` anger, despair and perhaps even be- 
trayal. Not until well after these 
-early shock waves subsided did 
college communities begin to pull 
themselves together and to develop 
more rational policies and pro- 
cedures for addressing the problem 
. of drug abuse on the campus. 

Part of this awareness led the 
‚more courageous administrators to 
question the basic assumptions 
underlying the demand for inter- 
vention, that is, that psychoactive 
.drug use on campus was indeed a 


‘reality and that its nature and mag- ` 


nitude were sufficient to be defined 
as or to cause a problem requiring 
` immediate and official intervention 
’ strategies. For these officials, the 
answers seemed to lie in anonymous 
responses of students to self-ad- 
ministered questionnaires, often 
completed in the classroom, regard- 
_ing their -drug use and its effects. 
So was born the college student drug 
` survey. By 1973, hundreds of col- 
“'leges and universities throughout 
the country had conducted student 
‘drug surveys. Because no serious ef- 
fort has been made to perfect or 
to standardize questionnaires, inter- 
view schedules, sampling proce- 
dures, operational definitions, es- 
timating techniques or reporting 
_ procedures, however, these survey 
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results are severely limited in terms ` 
of comparability, reliability, validity 
and generalizations drawn. None- 
theless, they are useful as indicators 
of the current nature and dimen- 
sions and future trends of drug 
use among a substantial proportion 
of the college and university stu- 
dent population! ` l 

During its two-year existence 
(1971 to 1973), the National Com- 
mission on Marihuana and Drug 
Abuse made a concerted effort to 
determine the nature, extent and 
patterns of drug use among second- 
ary school and college students 


throughout the United States. — 


Toward this end, more than 200. 
student surveys were collected and 
their data analyzed.? In addition, — 
‘data pertaining to high school and 
college students were extrapolated 
from the results of the commis- 
sion’s national survey of youth and 
adults* and were presented in the 
commission’s second year report. 
Table 1. presents in summary form 
these survey data regarding the in- 
cidence (ever use) of, and percent- 
age change in, college student drug 
use, by drug type, 1969 to 1972. 

As indicated, these figures should 
not be treated as absolutes, but 


l. For a discussion of student survey 
methodology, see, National Commission on 
Marihuana and Drug Abuse, Drug Use in 
America: Problem in Perspective (Wash. 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1973), pp. 71-73 (hereinafter referred to as 
Report). 

2. Ibid. 

3. Herbert Abelson -et al., “Drug Ex- 
perience, Attitudes and Related Behavior 
Among Adolescents and Adults,” in National 
Commission of Marihuana and Drug Abuse, 
Drug Use in America: Problem in Perspec- 
tive, Appendix, vol. 1 (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1973), pp. 488- 
870 (hereinafter referred to as Appendix). 

- 4. National Commission on Marihuana and 

Drug Abuse, Report, pp. 73-84. For a full 
discussion of the patterns of college student 
drug use, see, pp. 84-93. 
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TABLE 1 
INCIDENCE (EVER USE) AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN COLLEGE STUDENT ` 
DRUG UsE BY DRUG TYPE, 1969-1972 
INCIDENCE BY YEAR OF SURVEY NCMDA 1972 NATIONAL 
DRUG TYPE (FIGURES ARE MEAN PERCENTAGES) PERCENT CHANGE SURVEY INCIDENCE FIGURES 
1969 1970 1971 1972 1969-1972 (PERCENT) 

Tobacco 62 52 68 58 - 6 . n.a. 
Alcohol - 90 86 8& > 83 - 7 ` 98 
Marihuana 32 36 45 50 + 56 67 
Hallucinogens 6. 9 13 14 +133 27 
Stimulants 22 17 21 24 + 9 . 33* 
Depressants - 12 14 14 15 + 17 
Opiates | 5.1 4.3 3.4 6.0 + 18 4.3. 

.* For both medical and nonmedical reasons. K l e 


rather as indicators of the nature 
and magnitude of the problem. Used 
in this fashion, it is interesting to 
note how they compare with the es- 
timates of college administrators 
relative to the percentage of students 
on their campuses they believed 
to have used these same psycho- 
active drugs. The data in table 2 
clearly illustrate the extent to which 
college and university officials un- 


derestimated, relative to students’ 
self-reports, the incidence of drug 


use among their student bodies. 


It is important to keep these dis- 
crepancies and underestimates in 
mind when evaluating the degree 
to which they have formed the 
basis of, or have any bearing upon, 
the drug policies which have 
emerged to deal with psychoactive 
drug use on the college campus. 


TABLE 2 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ SELF-REPORTS AND COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS’ ESTIMATES 
OF THE INCIDENCE OF DRUG USE, BY TYPE, 1972 


DRUG STUDENT SURVEY NCMDA 1972 ADMINISTRATORS’ ESTIMATES 
TYPE DATA (MEAN %) NATIONAL SURVEY (PERCENTAGES). 
Alcohol 83% 98% 33.3% thought 81-100% of students had 
used alcohol 
Marihuana 50 67 23.4 thought 51 or more of students had 
used marihuana 
` Hallucinogens 14 27 13.2thought 11-35 of students had used 
LSD 
Stimulants 24 13.6 thought 21-35 of students had used. 
33 amphetamines 
Depressants 15 22.7 thought 11-35 of students had used 
barbiturates 
Opiates 6 4 14.4 thought 3 or more of students had 
used heroin 
Cocaine n.a. 10.4 5.5 thought 6 or more of students had 


used cocaine 


NoTE: For full range of administrators’ responses, see, Robinson et al. (as cited in 


footnote 5), Table 3, p. 571. 
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DRUG POLICIES AND THEIR 
IMPLEMENTATION 


During 1972, the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Personnel Ad- 
ministrators’ Committee on Drug 
Education conducted, under con- 
tract to the National Commission 
on Marihuana and Drug Abuse, a 
review of college and university 
drug policies and their implementa- 
tion.» The sampling frame used in 
the study was composed of all ac- 
credited colleges and universities in 
the Ynited States with a fall 1970 
enrollment of at least 500 students. 
As stated in their report: 


The researchers sought a set of selec- 
tion criteria that would yield a large 
number of institutions of higher learn- 
ing throughout the country, sufficiently 
diversified along a number of important 
dimensions to allow for inclusion of the 
broadest possible range of policies, pro- 
cedures and regulations governing the 
use of drugs on campus.® 


The sampling design ultimately 
employed produced a 50 percent 
stratified proportionate random sam- 
ple of 1,035 institutions, or 50.6 
percent of all accredited colleges 
and universities with the estab- 
lished minimal enrollment. The 
stratification variables were: (1) geo- 
graphic distribution (state in which 
institution located); (2) type of con- 
trol (public v. private); and (3) de- 
gree-granting program (associate 
level degree or above, but less than 
baccalaureate v. baccalaureate or 
higher). 

In accordance with the objectives 
of the study, a precoded, 46-item 


5. G. L. Robinson, L. R. Young, and M. E. 
Duffy, “Review of College and University 
Policies Concerning Illegal and Unpre- 
scribed Drugs and Narcotics,” in National 
Commission on Marihuana and Drug Abuse, 
Appendix, vol. 2, pp. 548-581. 

6. Ibid., p. 548. 
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self-administered questionnaire was 
developed, pretested and mailed to 
the institutions included in the 
sample. Of the 632 questionnaires 
returned, 531, or 51.3 percent, were 
considered complete enough to be - 
usable. These represented 81.5 per- 
cent of the four-year public institu- 
tions; 38.3 percent of the two-year 
public institutions; 45.7 percent of 
the four-year private institutions; 
and 34.5 percent of the two-year 
private institutions. 

As a follow-up to the written ques- 
tionnaire, a 10 percent random sam- 
ple of 50 institutions was contacted 
by telephone. The purpose of the 
inquiry was to obtain some greater 
sense of the extent to which col- 
leges and universities follow in 
actual practice the provisions con- 
tained in their written policies. 
Additionally, the inquiry delved into 
administrative estimates of the num- 
ber of drug cases they handled dur- 
ing the year and into their recom- 
mendations for assistance from the 
federal government. 

The results of this survey clearly 
reveal the difficulties encountered 
by these institutions in their ef- 
forts to design and enforce drug 
policies which: (1) are appropriate 
to the nature and magnitude of the 
problem; (2) are acceptable to the 
various factions on the campus and 
in the surrounding community; (3) 
meet the existing federal, state and 
local legal requirements; and (4) 
do not force the institutions to 
acknowledge publicly the existence 
of a drug problem or to adopt 
specific and rigid methods of deal- 
ing with any drug problems which 
might surface. 

The data show that the typical 
drug policy in force at the respond- 
ing institutions was characteristi- 
cally vague; made no distinctions 
between possession, sale or transfer 
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of drugs; usually failed to differen- 
tiate among drug types; contained 
no specific mention of ethical phar- 
maceuticals or alcohol; covered on- 
campus violations only; and rarely 
stated what specific sanctions or 
penalties could or would be in- 
voked for policy violations. 

Essentially, all of this suggests 
the general tendency of college ad- 
ministrators to adopt a kind of avoid- 
ance technique for dealing with drug 
use on campus. It may perhaps best 
be viewed as an effort to avert 
the kind of direct confrontation that 
would be required under a more 
explicit policy—that kind of policy 
itself being generally perceived as 
tantamount to an admission, or at 
least an acknowledgment, of the 
existence of a problem. As the com- 
mission has noted: 


Whatever the reason, there is an ob- 
viously strong tendency among univer- 
sity administrators to hide campus drug 
problems from public view.? 


In their responses to questions 
pertaining to sanctions and penalties 
for drug law violations, adminis- 
trators revealed a rather surprising 
inconsistency and unevenness in 
their application. In large part, the 
type and severity of the sanctions 
applied appeared to be a function 
of the range of options available, 
the detector of the violation, and the 
degree of public and official atten- 
tion it attracted. Commenting on this 
point, the commission noted, for ex- 
ample, that: 


Violators of campus drug policy are re- 
ferred to counseling in 34% of the in- 
stances in which campus personnel 
detected the offense. By comparison, 
students arrested for or convicted of 
violating the drug laws were referred 
to counseling only 26% of the time.® 


7. National Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse, Report, p. 388. 
8. Ibid. 
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In an effort to determine the man- 
ner in which drug policies were 
formulated and developed, the re- 
searchers inquired into the role of 
students, faculty and staff. The re- 
sults show that although most of 
the policies were clearly addressed 
to students, less than one-half of 
the sample secured student assis- 
tance in the formulation of campus 
drug policies and guidelines for 
their implementation. Rather: 


Drug policy was a product of a com- 
mittee with the administrators playing 
the leading role in formulating and inter- 
preting. Most schools provided for stu- 
dent participation on these committees, 
but considered students as ancillary de- 
cision-makers regarding drug policy. 
Faculty and staff were similarly re- 
garded.’ 


Both initially and finally, the formu- 
lation of drug policies, their inter- 
pretation and the application of sanc- 
tions and penalties for drug and 
alcohol violations are the preroga- 
tive of the administrator, with staff 
latitude in dealing with individual 
cases being restricted to policy 
guidelines. 


The staff was . . . required to report 
all on-campus drug incidents, while re- 
lieved of this responsibility for off- 
campus violations. The usual scenario 
was for the administrator to receive 
the initial report and then to decide 
among alternatives: disciplinary board, 
counseling, other referrals or personal 
action. In considering the typical pen- 
alties imposed against first offenders, 
a drug violation was considered as quite 
serious, with an average of 4% of the 
students suspended upon conviction. 
Internal sanctions, particularly in deny- 
ing academic awards, were used more 
sparingly.!° 


In an effort to determine where 
there was a deliberate or conscious 


9. National Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse, Appendix, vol. 2, p. 558. 
10. Ibid. 
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effort to seek out drug users on 
campus, administrators were 
queried about the provisions for 
searching residence halls. The data 
show that most schools—81.6 per- 
cent—had defined a policy on room 
search. Although college and uni- 
versity personnel—dean’s staff, res- 
idence advisory staff and campus 
police, for example—were gener- 
-ally assigned to this task, civil 
and other authorities were occasion- 
ally permitted to search student resi- 
dence halls for the presence of 
drugs. It should be noted that al- 
though some schools did require a 
lawful search warrant before per- 
mission to search was granted, the 
majority apparently engaged in or 
permitted such searches without 
legal sanction. 

That students were often “kept 
in the dark” regarding the specific 
provisions of the drug policy in 
force, the actions which might be 
taken, and the penalties or sanc- 
tions which would be imposed for 
policy violations was a fact rein- 
forced by the finding that the ‘in- 
stitution’s drug policy, which most 
often was disseminated in student 
handbooks only, was usually 
couched in the most general and 
ambiguous terms, and referred only 
obliquely to the provisions of exist- 
ing legislation. The data show that 
only about 30 percent of the re- 
sponding institutions routinely in- 
formed their students of the federal, 
state and local laws which pertained 
to them or of the penalties for 
their violation. Rather, existing drug 
and alcohol laws were ordinarily 
disseminated to students only upon 
request. 

Nonetheless, most colleges and 
universities still appear to retain 
some vestiges of their former and 


11. Ibid., p. 551. 
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traditional protective role when it 
comes to shielding student drug use 
from public view. Information ob- 
tained by counseling personnel was 
reported to be treated as confidential 
in 86 percent of the cases, and 
confidentiality was likewise ex- 
tended to medical personnel and 
student affairs in more than 50 per- 
cent of the responding institutions. 
Parents and law enforcement au- 
thorities were notified of a student’s 
drug problem or activity, subse- 
quent to detection, in only about 
25 percent of the cases; only 10 
percent of the schools routinely (al- 
ways) notified law enforcement 
authorities of drug policy violations. 
Similarly, the colleges and univer- 
sities tend to respect the privacy 
of student records; substantiated in- 
formation concerning student drug 
use was not generally conveyed 
to such outside agencies as the mili- 
tary services, credit bureaus or po- 
tential employers without the con- 
sent of the student concerned. The 
researchers conclude, however, that 
selective criteria seem to operate 
“regarding the extent of confiden- 
tiality and the right of certain out- 
side agencies to share information 
about individual drug use.”” 

In all candor, however, it should 
be noted that the apparent efforts 
taken by colleges and universities 
to protect students from the conse- 
quences of detection and prosecu- 
tion by law enforcement authorities 
are not entirely altruistic; they are, 
at the same time, designed and 
utilized to insulate the institution 
and to protect its public image. 


EXISTING COLLEGE DRUG POLICIES 


As indicated earlier, subjective 
estimates by college administrators 


12. Ibid., p. 554. 
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regarding the nature and magnitude 
of student drug experience bear lit- 
tle resemblance to what college stu- 
dents themselves have reported in 
various surveys. To the extent that 
administrators based their schools’ 
drug policies on their own percep- 
tions of student drug experience, 

_ these policies were often unrealistic 
and unproductive. 

In cases where administrators at- 
tempted to develop policies based 
on survey data rather than on sub- 
jective judgments, the results were 
generally equally unproductive be- 
cause: (1) in many instances the 
survey methods were inadequate, 
thus producing unreliable and in- 
valid data bases; (2) the interpre- 
tations of the data that did exist 
were often flawed or less than ob- 
jective, . frequently reflecting the 
crisis conditions under which the 
interpretations were made; and (3) 
the policies deriving from these 
flawed interpretations were fre- 
quently tailored to meet political re- 
quirements, and thus more ac- 
curately represent judgments of 
convenience rather than rational 
and objective attempts at policy 
formulation. 

In essence, the policies which 
have been reviewed may generally 
be characterized as ambiguous, 
nonspecific, noncomprehensive, in- 
consistent, poorly thought out and 
variously implemented. The effect 
of such policies is that none of the 
parties concerned, including the col- 
lege or university, the student body, 
parents, the surrounding community 
and the alumni, has been well 
served. Furthermore, to the extent 
that these policies have not been 
well formulated, college and uni- 
versity administrators have increas- 
ingly found themselves “under 
siege” by students, parent groups, 
politicians, community leaders, 
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alumni, law enforcement officials 
and others, demanding what each 
perceives to be a more rational 
and effective response to student 
drug use. It appears that the col- 
lege and university administrator 
has become the new focal point 
for competing interests attempting 
to resolve what are essentially 
political issues, many of which are 
more properly the purview of legis- 
lative bodies. In the absence of legis- 
lative guidelines, however, college 
officials will be left in their cur- 
rent position of formulating on an 
ad hoc basis the drug policy pro- 
visions which will prevail. 


RECENT TRENDS AND NEW 
DIRECTIONS 


Recent survey data and on-campus 
observations suggest that the use of 
such dangerous drugs as heroin, 
LSD, cocaine and methedrine has 
substantially diminished on the col- 
lege campus but that the recreational 
use of marihuana has continued at a 
fairly high level. Of particular con- 
cern has been the upsurge of multi- 
drug use involving ethical pharma- 
ceuticals—tranquilizers, barbitu- 
rates and amphetamine compounds 
—both singly and in combination, 
frequently with alcohol. In addition, 
there is considerable evidence to 
suggest a significant increase in the 
use of alcoholic beverages of all 
types. 

With respect to these recent 
changes, some parents seem almost 
to have breathed a sigh of relief 
upon seeing their youngsters con- 
suming alcohol rather than shoot- 
ing heroin or popping pills. Col- 
leges and universities, too, have 
tended to adopt a more flexible at- 
titude regarding the consumption of 
alcohol] on campus. The survey data 
show, for example, that 31 percent 
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of the schools permit the consump- 
tion of beer, wine and liquor in 
student residence halls and that 
- 26’ percent permit such consump- 
tion in fraternities and sororities. 
At the same time, however, the ad- 
ministrators reported that such con- 
sumption was indeed occurring in 
both the residence halls—57 per- 
cent—and the fraternities and soror- 
ities—40 percent. The data further 
show that penalties for violation of 
the alcohol policy tended to be con- 

siderably morelenient than for other. 
` drug offenses; 54 percent received 
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a reprimand or warning only." As 
Bentley Glass has noted: 


The real issues facing our universities 
and colleges are whether it is possible to 
enforce existing laws more restrictively 
on a campus than in the surrounding 
community, and whether it is proper 
and desirable for university authorities 
to attempt a police function."4 


13. Ibid., pp. 550-551. 

14. Cited in Sidney Cohen, The Drug 
Dilemma (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969), 
p. 120. 
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Drugs and Public Health: Issues and Answers 
By BERTRAM S. BROWN 


ABSTRACT: Since shortly after the turn of the century, drug 
abuse in the United States. has been defined and treated,” - 
at least in part, as a public health issue requiring the 
intervention and services of the federal govérnment. Thus, 
over the years the government has developed a broad 
spectrum of specialized agencies and activities ‘to deal with 
the drug problem. These range from the creation of a 
“Narcotics Farm” in 1935 to the establishment of the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse in 1973; from the study of mari- 
huana use and its effects to the sponsorship of narcotic 
antagonist research; from the training of professional and 
paraprofessional treatment and rehabilitation personnel to the 
conduct of multi-modality field trials of heroin addict rehabili- 
tation programs. Clearly, the principal weakness in the 
national public health approach to narcotic addiction and drug 
abuse lies in the area of primary prevention, particularly 
as it is directed to high risk adolescents. The intent of 
this paper is to highlight some of the drug abuse activities 
and accomplishments of the National Institute of Mental 
Health within the Public Health Service of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare; to examine some of the 
significant issues and demands of thé national drug program in 
recent years; and to indicate the directions that have been 
pursued in an’effort to find solutions to drug abuse problems. © 
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the advisory board of Parents Without Partners since 1966 and special assistant. 
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RUG problems have been de- 
fined as a public health issue 
in the United States since shortly 
after the turn of the century, when 
a Narcotics Division was established 
within the Public Health Service 
(PHS) in 1908. In fact, the National 
Institute of Mental Health itself, 
with its broad mandate to prevent 
mental illness and promote mental 
health through research, training, 
and services development and deliv- 
ery, is a direct bureaucratic descen- 
dant of the Narcotics Division. In 
1938*that unit became the Division 
of Mental Hygiene in PHS and, 
little more than a decade thereafter, 
was further transformed into the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
(NIMH). 

Other important early dates in the 
federal response to drug problems 
include the opening in 1935 'of a 
hospital— originally called a Nar- 
cotics Farm—in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, to treat addicted persons con- 
victed of federal crimes whom the 
courts deemed more suitable for 
treatment than imprisonment. Es- 
tablishment of a second such hos- 
pital followed in 1938 in Fort Worth, 
Texas. In the same 1929 law which 
had authorized these special hos- 
pital facilities, Congress addition- 
ally directed PHS to undertake re- 
search in the cause, treatment and 
prevention of drug addiction. Thus, 
addiction was viewed as a public 
health problem on a national scale, 
with initial efforts set in motion to 
understand the drug problems of the 
day, and to offer modern, humane 
care and rehabilitation to addicted 
persons. 

The chronology of most signifi- 
cant dates in the national public 
health response to drug abuse next 
jumps forward to the mid-sixties; 
drug abuse was burgeoning to an 
epidemic level in the United States. 
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In 1966, a special Center for Stud- 
ies of Narcotic and Drug Abuse 
was established within the National . 
Institute of Mental Health to coa- 
lesce drug abuse activities and pro- 
vide a central focus for projects and 
grants dealing with this growing 
problem. Two years later the center 
was made. one component of a 
further intensified national drug 
abuse program administered by an 
NIMH Division of Narcotic Addic- 
tion and Drug Abuse. The new 
division also incorporated the Lex- 
ington and Fort Worth treatment 
facilities, now renamed Clinical Re- 
search Centers, and the Addiction 
Research Center at Lexington, 
which had become the responsible 
unit for carrying out the original 
congressional mandate to conduct 
research on drug dependence. 

Finally, in the most recent de- 
velopment, a separate National In- 
stitute on Drug Abuse was estab- 
lished September 25, 1973 as a 
sister institute of NIMH in a newly 
formed Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration 
within PHS. 

This last step accords with the con- 
gressional intent, expressed in the 
Special Office and Treatment Act 
of 1972, that such an independent 
drug program with the full breadth 
and resources of an institute be es- 
tablished no later than the end 
of 1974. By direction of Congress, 
the National Institute on Drug 


- Abuse will’ ultimately replace the 


White House-level Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention, 
which was set up in 1971 as a 
temporary coordination and policy 
making organization to guarantee 
that the full weight of all of the 
government’s drug treatment, pre- 
vention, research and education pro- 
grams would be exercised as swiftly 
and decisively as possible in reduc- 
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-ing the impact of drug abuse on 
individuals and on American so- 


ciety. ‘ 

Highlights of NIMH drug abuse 
activities and accomplishments dis- 
cussed below portray in part the 
significant issues and demands fac- 
ing the national drug program in 
recent years and indicate the direc- 
tions that have been pursued to 
find solutions to drug abuse prob- 
lems. ; 


THE CONTEMPORARY PROBLEM 


Compared to the present situation, 
in 1908, 1929 or even 1966, the 
number of narcotic addicts in the 
nation was small, although their 
numbers had been sufficient to bring 
them recognition over the years as 
a population in need of public health 
attention. 

The situation in the United States 
in recent years poses a'most strik- 
ing contrast, with abuse of many 
varieties of dangerous drugs steadily 
on the increase. In gross estimates, 
a brief summary of today’s drug 
scene would include: several hun- 
dred thousand persons addicted to 
narcotics, chiefly heroin; between 
2 million and 2.5 million people 
chronically using barbiturates or 
other sedatives; as many as 5 mil- 
lion persons intermittently taking 
oral amphetamines obtained with- 
out prescriptions. 

Furthermore, in a relatively new 
and potentially very destructive 
drug abuse phenomenon, a rise to 
unknown proportions has occurred 
in poly—drug use, with clearly es- 
calated risks to the individuals who 
ingest random mixtures of drugs. 
This practice is one signal that, 
despite progress in recent years, 
the problems of drug abuse ¢on- 
tinue to increase in complexity. In 
part, this may be attributable to 
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the development each year of'doz- ” 
ens of new therapeutic compounds, | - 
many with considerable abuse po- , 


tential. As these become available. 
on the market, the boundaries of 
the drug abuse area expand. 

Another major factor which helps 
to make solution of the problem dif- 
ficult is the classification of the drug 
abuser himself. While no one ques- 
tions the applicability of the term 
drug abuse to the heroin addict, 
the “speed freak,” or the chronic 
hallucinogenic cultist, there is con- 
tinuing debate over classification 
of such individuals as the inter- 
mittent user of marihuana or the 
person who is chronically using 
various prescription drugs which en- 
able him to cope with the stresses 
of everyday living. 

Examined in this context, the drug 
problem becomes reflective of so- 
ciety’s definition of the norm and 
of what constitutes acceptable be- 
havior. The extent to which this 
definition changes over time deter- 
mines the magnitude of the problem 
at any given period. Issues surround- 
ing legalization of marihuana are one 
example of this dynamic. Another 
compounding difficulty is the prob- 
lem of dealing with the economic 
and social conditions which are 


closely linked with the genesis of. 


many manifestations of drug abuse. 

There also has been some “good 
news.” The use of hallucinogens, 
for example, while still a problem, 
has been on the decline, follow- 
ing a time a few years ago when 
the spread of “tripping” on LSD 
was a leading factor in prodding 
the reality of drug abuse in the 
country into the public conscious- 
ness. Also encouraging is prelim- 
inary evidence of a downward trend 
in rates of heroin addiction which 
officials of the White House Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Pre- 
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vention recently perceived in ex- 
amining data on various dimensions 
of the heroin problem. Indicators 
cited for this optimistic develop- 
ment are a decrease in narcotics- 
related deaths; a reduction in hepa- 
titis serum cases traceable to use of 
contaminated heroin injection nee- 
dles; and a drop in official crime 
statistics, including the type of 
crimes normally committed by ad- 
dicts. These indicators signal “a 
likely reduction in the total addict 
population in the foreseeable fu- 
ture,” according to Dr. Robert L. 
DuPont, Director of the Special 
Action Office. 


RESEARCH: SEEKING ANSWERS 


Ultimately, success in the national 
effort to reduce and prevent drug 
abuse depends on a continuing flow 
of new knowledge on all aspects 
of the problem. This requirement 
is being pursued through an inten- 
sive research program which in- 
cludes supported projects in univer- 
sities and research institutions and 
continuing laboratory and clinical 
investigations in intramural facil- 
ities such as the Addiction Re- 
search Center. Studies follow a spec- 
trum ranging from work toward 
broadening understanding of the 
basic chemistry of abused sub- 
stances to investigating psychologi- 
cal and epidemiological factors in- 
fluencing drug use. 

Because of the wide use of mari- 
huana in our society, especially 
among the young but by no means 
limited to that group, a major mari- 
huana research effort has been 
underway for several years. Detailed 
data on the extent of marihuana 
use and on its effects have been 
collected and summarized annually 
for three years in congressionally 
mandated reports on the status of 
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knowledge of the health conse- 
quences of using this drug. 

Selected highlights from the third 
annual Marihuana and Health re- 
port from the secretary of health, 
education, and welfare, dated Jan- 
uary 1973, are: 


—Marihuana use is highly age- 
related; to a lesser extent, it is 
also related to educational 
status. The highest rates of 
“ever used” are consistently 
found among college students. 
In 1972 this figure was 54 per- 
cent, an increase of 12 percent 
from 1971. 

—The likelihood of genetic or 
neonatal abnormalities arising 
from cannabis use at present 
social levels of use is low. 
Animal research at substantially 
higher dosage levels than are 
likely to be employed by hu- 
mans showed no evidence of 
hazard to fetal development. 
Nevertheless, there is no way 
of being certain that cannabis 
used in combination with other 
drugs might not have adverse 
reproductive consequences. 

—Marihuana smokers character- 
istically use alcohol and tobacco 
prior to and concurrently with 
marihuana. This is contrary to 
the frequent suggestions that 
“the parents drink, and the kids 
smoke,” and that marihuana 
use might for many people sup- 
plant alcohol use, thus reducing 
the severity of the alcohol prob- 
lem in the United States. 

—There is sufficient evidence to 
justify the warning that even 
social doses of marihuana may 
impair performance enough to 
lead potentially to motor ve- 
hicle accidents. In studies of 
the effects of alcohol and mari- 
huana on driving-related visual 
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functions, it was “found that 
marihuana interfered. with pe- 
ripheral and central vision to a 
greater extent and diminished 
performance more than did al- 
cohol when subjects had to time 
responses accurately in order to 
respond correctly to some driv- 
ing tasks. 

—While there is little evidence 
to suggest that there are del- 
eterious effects arising from a 
single episode of use, or from 
infrequent use, of marihuana— 
especially in the “well put 
together” individual who has no 
particularly difficulties in life— 
the issue of what effects may 
result from long term chronic 
use remains open until larger 
scale studies can be completed 
in populations which have been 
using cannabis for long periods 
of time. fa 


The place of marihuana in our 
social structure has been fervently 
, discussed in many public forums 


within the past few years. It is the: 


business of the National Institute 
of Mental Health to contribute to 
that public débate by providing 
scientific information and to answer 
critical questions which otherwise 
may be discussed with emotional 
bias and an inadequate knowledge 
base. 

In addition to widespread dis- 
semination for scientific and general 
public use, findings on marihuana 
were made available to the National 
Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse, which was established 
by Congress in 1970 to conduct a 
two-year investigation of the impact 
of drugs in American society and to 
recommend legislative actions. The 
commission’s recommendations, af- 
ter analysis of data gathered from 
many sources inside and outside 
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the federal government, generally 
were in the direction of decriminal- 
ization of private use of marihuana. 
Specifically, the first two recom- 
mendations by the commissioners 
for both federal and state levels 
were that: - 


l. Possession of marihuana for . 


personal use would no longer 
be a federal or state offense, 
but marihuana possessed in 
public would remain contra- 
band subject to summary sei- 
zure and forfeiture. ` , 

2. Casual distribution in private 
of small amounts of marihuana 
for remuneration, or insignifi- 
cant remuneration not involv- 
ing profit, would no longer be a 
federal or state offense. 


Whether these and the many other . 


recommendations ofthe commission 
will eventually be adopted on a 
broad scale depends on the future 
use of available knowledge and on 
thorough analysis and debate by the 
leadership of society and the public 
at large. 


NARCOTIC ANTAGONIST RESEARCH 


A further major component of the 
research program is an intensive 
effort to identify, evaluate and place 
into use as soon as possible one 


_ or more “narcotic antagonist drugs” 


in the treatment of heroin addic- 
tion. The usefulness of these com- 
pounds lies in their ability to block 
the “high” and other effects’ of 
heroin use and thereby help the ad- 
dicted person overcome his need for 
heroin and rebuild his life along 
accepted patterns. Narcotic antag- 
onists have the further characteristic 
of being nonaddictive, making them 
preferable to methadone, for in- 
stance, for use in the treatment of 
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some patients. THis is especially 
true for youngsters who have begun 
to experiment with heroin but who 
are not addicted. The use of a nar- 
cotic antagonist may prove to be a 
highly effective secondary preven- 
tion agent in this population. 

At present, the most promising 
narcotic antagonist, naltrexone, is ef- 
fective up to 48 hours when taken 
orally. This compound is now being 
tested in several clinical research 
centers to evaluate its efficacy 
further and to ascertain its safety 
for broad therapeutic use in human 
beings. 

Other drug abuse research has also 
been underway on an expanded 
basis in the drug crisis years. In 
addition to pioneering work in the 
narcotic antagonist area, the Addic- 
tion Research Center has had a 
leading role in the assessment of the 
abuse potential of new compounds 
—in clinical studies of methadone, 
in investigations of the actions of 
various narcotics in the body, and in 
many other critical areas. The Cen- 
ter for Studies of Narcotic and Drug 
Abuse has pursued answers to bio- 
chemical and social questions im- 
portant to understanding amphet- 
amine and barbiturate abuse, and it 
supports research on such drugs as 
cocaine, which is becoming more 
widely used in this country. Ef- 
forts are also being expended to 
understand patterns of poly—drug 
use, factors ‘influencing progression 
from one drug to others, and other 
topics of public health importance. 


TREATMENT: EXPANSION AND 
IMPROVEMENT, OF SERVICES 


Of necessity, the foremost em- 
phasis in the national drug abuse 
program to date has been on tertiary 
prevention, that is, treatment of ad- 
dicted persons and drug abusers, 
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with the goal of removing or con- 
trolling their disabilities to a de- 
gree which permits them to be psy- 
chologically and socially rehabili- 
tated. When the drug epidemic be- 
gan, a sudden sharp increase in new 
heroin users, and growing numbers 
in serious trouble from other drug 
use, sorely taxed the limited exist- 
ing national resources for treatment, 
prevention and control. As the drug 
abusing population grew each year, 
so did the waiting lists for treat- 
ment at an inadequate number of 
treatment programs. 

Today, following a diligent federal 
effort to expand the nation’s treat- 
ment capacity, enough resources are 
available that any person who 
wants to enter treatment is able to 
do so. 

In terms of NIMH-supported com- 
munity-based treatment and rehabil- 
itation programs alone, a dramatic 
increase has occurred in the past 
three years. In 1971, NIMH sup- 
ported 23 community-based treat- 
ment programs with a capacity of 
some 13,000 patients. At the end of 
1973 there were 183 grant programs 
in operation, treating nearly 75,000 
addicts and drug abusers ofall types. 
The NIMH-funded programs ac- 
count for approximately half of all 
of the federal treatment capacity. 
Other agencies providing or sup- 
porting treatment and rehabilitation 
programs include the Department of 
Defense; Veteran’s Administration; 
Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration and Bureau of Prisons in the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; and the Job Corps 
in the Department of Labor. As 
noted above, coordination of these 
several programs has been the 
responsibility of the Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. 

In addition to the community as- 
sistance programs to increase the 


— 
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availability of services, special 
grants have been made to support 
and evaluate certain treatment pro- 
grams which may demonstrate new 
or more effective methods of de- 
livery of services. One such project 
demonstrates ways of reintroducing 
heroin abusers who are already 
under treatment into the mainstream 
of the economy through work-sup- 
port mechanisms which reduce or 
eliminate the need for welfare and 
the other correlates of unemploy- 
ment. Another explores a new focus 
for delivering services under the 
auspices of a labor union. Several 
experimental projects call for moni- 
toring the long term effects of meth- 
adone treatment upon body func- 
tions and performance. Other stud- 
ies concentrate on special groups, 
such as teenage and female addicts 
or addicts with severe psychiatric 
disorders, in order to uncover bet- 
ter ways to adapt programs to the 
needs of these groups. 


CIVIL COMMITMENT 


The National Institute of Mental 
Health has also had responsibility 
for operating the national civil com- 
mitment program for narcotic ad- 
dicts under Titles I and III of the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
(NARA) of 1966. Recognizing addic- 
tion as a stubborn disease frequently 
characterized by relapse, Congress 
designed the NARA program to em- 
phasize total care: hospitalization 
plus follow-up supervision and sup- 
port aimed at maintaining an ad- 
dict’s motivation to rehabilitate him- 
self upon return to an unchanged 
community—a community most 
likely including the same induce- 
ments to return to drugs that the 
addict had been unsuccessful in re- 
sisting earlier, namely poverty, 
criminality, violence, blocked op- 
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portunity, and drug-using friends. 

More than 6,000 patients have 
been served under NARA. Initially. 
the inpatient phase of this program 
was conducted at the Clinical Re- 
search Centers in Lexington and 
Fort Worth. Gradually, as local 
services expanded across the coun- 
try, a shift occurred to the point 
where all services, including hos- 
pitalization, ifnecessary, and follow- 
up treatment and services, are pro- 
vided in the cities where the addicts 
reside. This change has made it 
possible to transfer the two facjlities 
—which have served nobly as a part 
of the Public Health Service’s ad- 
dict treatment program for more than 
60 years—to the Bureau of Prisons 
for use once again in treating a 
prisoner addict population. The Fort 
Worth facility was transferred in 
1971, and the Lexington facility in 
early 1974. 

In all of its drug abuse treat- 
ment programs, NIMH has fostered 
a multi-modality approach, thus of- 
fering a variety of treatment methods 
from which the drug abuser may 
choose and among which he may 
move in the course of his treat- 
ment as his progress indicates. The 
multi-modality program approach 
takes the realistic view that no cure 
for heroin addiction currently exists, 
that no one method of treating any 
form of “soft” drug abuse is suit- 
able for all problems, and that per- 
sons not succeeding in one form of 
treatment may find help in another. 
Thus, in the case of the addict, 
the individual who cannot main- 
tain abstinence in drug-free therapy 
may shift to methadone treatment 
without interrupting rehabilitation 
or risking relapse while awaiting 
admission to a new program. In 
another example, methadone main- 
tenance may be required for a new 
patient with acute abstinence prob- 
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lems, but detoxification and absti- 
nence may be possible for him later 
on when group psychotherapy, fam- 
ily counseling and other rehabilita- 
tion techniques have helped him to 
restructure his life. . 

So far, there has been relatively 
little research on the efficacy of 
various treatment approaches to 
heroin addiction and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, none in other areas 
of drug abuse. Defining appropriate 
evaluation criteria is a major prob- 
lem. Current criteria for evaluating 
treatrgent vary almost as much as 
the treatment approaches them- 
selves, and the few studies of 
present-day treatment which are 
now available reflect these differ- 
ences. All programs have the prob- 
lem of patients who-relapse to drugs 
and drop out of treatment, and 
all experience difficulties in fol- 
lowing up former patients. Further- 
more, the few detailed evaluation 
studies have dealt only with per- 
sons still in treatment, and not 
those who have been discharged 
as “rehabilitated.” 

Although there is no consensus 
today which yields a single set of 
criteria for program effectiveness, 
generally, indices of success are 
abstention from illegal drugs, a halt 
in criminal behavior, and employ- 
ment. The ability to keep patients 
in treatment is also an important 
criterion in evaluating a program as 
a whole. 

A preliminary evaluation of the 
federal civil commitment program 
has been made in a study of a 
representative sample of more than 
1,000 patients in drug-free aftercare 
over a one-year period. Of those 
patients, only 13 percent abstained 
completely from illegal drugs. How- 
ever, among the patients who did 
use illegal drugs, narcotics— usually 
heroin. or illicitly obtained metha- 
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done—were used on an average of 
no more than three or four days 
per month, and the use of drugs de- 
clined the longer the patients were 
in treatment. Seventy-one percent 
of the men and 86 percent of the 
women in aftercare were arrest- 
free, and full- or part-time jobs were 
held at some time during the year 
by 74 percent of the men and 42 
percent of the women. 

The effectiveness of methadone 
treatment and drug-free approaches 
has been compared in another year- 
long study of more than 1,000 opiate 
addicts in treatment in community 
facilities supported by NIMH. The 
majority of the patients studied were 
in methadone maintenance pro- 
grams; these had an active reten- 
tion rate of 65 percent. Drug-free 
outpatient therapy had a retention 
rate of 46 percent, while the modal- 
ity with the lowest retention rate 
was the therapeutic community, 
with 29 percent. The performance 
of methadone patients with respect 
to days of gainful employment was 
notably superior to that of the pa- 
tients in drug-free therapies, even 
when therapeutic community resi- 
dents were excluded from com- 
parison. However, the 33 percent 
unemployment rate among metha- 
done patients was relatively high 
when compared to reports from 
other methadone maintenance pro- 
grams. Generally, there was less 
abuse of narcotics and other drugs, 
including alcohol, among metha- 
done patients over age 25 than 
among those aged 21 to 25. The 
highest percentage of patients who 
abstained from narcotics, did not 
abuse alcohol, and were free of ar- 
rests was found in the limited group 
who remained throughout the year 
in therapeutic communities. 

These findings offer indicative, 
but in no sense definitive, informa- 
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' tion about different treatment ap- 


proaches used with varied segments 
of the addict population. They are, 
at best, interim reports, since they 


‘deal almost exclusively with con- 


tinuing treatment. They also refer to 
quite different groups of addicts, 
thus offering no firm basis for com- 
paring different programs. As an il- 
lustration, when programs. sup- 
ported by NIMH were studied, ad- 


dicts being treated under the civil 


commitment program were 60 per- 


‘cent white, with an average age in 


the late twenties, while community 
center patients were over two-thirds 
black or Chicano, in their early 
twenties. Moreover, the two groups. 
were not equivalent in terms of 
employment history, arrest history 


‘or education. 


Attempts to. compare treatment 

methods are further complicated by 
the variations in criteria for ad- 
mission and discharge set by dif- 
ferent pro grams—criteria > which can 
affect ‘the degree of “success” 
achieved. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


With an increased awareness and 
responsiveness to drug abuse 
throughout the nation, the concomi- 
tant neéd arises for training more 
professionals and paraprofessionals 
to staff the many-new and expand- 
ing community’ treatment and pre- 
vention programs. The numbers of 
people needed are.many—an es- 
timated 20,000 in the immediate 
future-—and desired qualifications 


. vary. The full process of treatment 


and rehabilitation depends on the 
knowledge and talents of physicians, 


- psychologists, social workers, teach- 
_ ers, 


probation officials, lawyers, 
criminologists, judges, the clergy, 
vocational counselors and job place- 


ment personnel, and many others. 


A continuing and major contribu- 


= tion also is made by ex-addicts. 
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Drug treatment centers perhaps rely 


more than any other type of re- 
habilitation program on the services 


of these former patients. As people - - 


who have “been there and made 
it back,” ex-addicts are important 
role models for addicts struggling 
to make a.lasting break with drugs. 


Many: ex-addicts become skilled . 


therapists by combining their own 
experience with on-the-job training. 

The value of training in drug 
abuse prevention has also been 
recognized for other elements of the 
community. For instance, various 
community leaders and education 
administrators and teachers are in 
need of appropriate drug abuse 
knowledge and sensitization to the 
values and life styles of youth, who 
constitute the major body of drug 
users in the average American com- 
munity. l 

To work: toward removing the 
manpower deficiency, the National 


Institute of Mental Health opened >- 
six training -centers in various re-| 


gions of the country where skills 
and knowledge are upgraded or 
taught to a diversity of workers. 
Additionally, a new National Drug 
Abuse Training Center in Washing- 
ton, D.C. has been organized in 


cooperation with the Special Action. 


Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
to deliver a broad spectrum of train- 
ing courses of one-day to three- 
week duration and to develop, test, 
and teach improved methods’ of 
rehabilitation and prevention to 
workers in the field. Students at- 
tending the National Training Cen- 
ter are utilized to. test particular 
training designs. Once validated, 
these designs are made available 
to the NIMH regional training cen- 
ters, to séven regional centers spon- 
sored by, the United States Office 


of Education, and then to any drug ` 


abuse training program nationwide, 
regardless of its funding source: 
Another mission of the National 


` 
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Training Center is to train decision 
makers and program administrators 
from all levels of government, as 
well as from the voluntary sector, 
who influence the type, availability 
and management of drug programs. 
Altogether, several thousand per- 
sons have received training to date 
in the national and regional centers. 
In addition, more than 80 currently 
active grant-supported projects for 
training professionals and‘ parapro- 
fessionals contribute to increasing 
the availability of urgently needed 
personnel. Several large grants pro- 
vide drug abuse training to health 
professionals of different kinds. 
Other projects include: a program for 
familiarizing clergymen with drug 
use and abuse, conducted at Wash- 
ington Hospital in Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts; a program for coun- 
selors underway at George Washing- 
ton University; and a compre- 
hensive course at the University of 
Arkansas directed at career teachers, 
who are in an excellent position to 
further the prevention of drug abuse. 
In yet another special program, 
medical school faculty representa- 
tives receive one to three years of 
training in alcohol and drug abuse, 
the ultimate aim being that they 
develop a specific curriculum in 
these subjects in their training se- 


. quence for doctors, so that future 


doctors are introduced to current 
concepts in alcohol and drug treat- 
ment and prevention. 


PRIMARY PREVENTION: THE 
ULTIMATE ARMAMENT 


Finally, where do we stand with 
respect to primary prevention? All 
workers in the field of drug abuse 
would agree that the preferred first 
priority in drug abuse programs is to 
prevent, not to treat casualties after 
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they occur. The fact of the matter l 


is, however, that today our ability 
to conduct primary prevention is 
severely limited both by inadequate 
knowledge of the etiology of drug 
abuse and by the lack of preven- 
tion approaches with demonstrated 
effectiveness. 

Although a highly regarded in- 
formation dissemination program 
has been built in the National 
Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse In- 
formation to make factual materials 
and data broadly available, accurate 
information alone is clearly an in- 
sufficient weapon against the incen- 
tives which have led an increasing 
number of people to experiment 
with drugs and many thousands to 
continue their use. Information on 
the techniques, methods, and com- 
binations which will prevent drug 
abuse is still missing. 

Effective preventive education 
models are being sought in projects 
throughout the country, including 
numerous NIMH grant-supported 
programs and the Office of Educa- 
tion “Help Communities Help 
Themselves” program. In addition, 
the Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention has initiated ac- 
tivities aimed at finding viable pre-, 
vention models for widespread 
activation. 


To date, however, primary pre- 


vention is admittedly the weak suit 
in the national public health ap- 
proach to narcotic addiction and 
drug abuse, The chief prevention 


tutos 


target in the future must logically | 


be the nation’s adolescents, for 
whom and with whom we must 
develop convincing drug abuse edu- 
cational programs and alternative 
pursuits which are more appealing 


than the drug experience. Additional’ 


effort and resources must be given 
to this search. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


The History of Russia and Eastern Europe: A Survey 
of Scholarly and Related Writings (1966-1970) . 


By DAVID HECHT š 


HIS survey of studies on the 


history of Russia and Eastern 
Europe published during the half- 
decade 1966 to 1970 must be, at best, 
a summary. Hopefully, certain 
trends and tendencies will be indi- 
cated, as well as specific references 
to the most important writings which 
have appeared in the United States, 
the Soviet Union: and elsewhere. 
The article is organized chrono- 
logically and topically within ap- 
proximate historical time periods. 
During the years under discus- 
sion, a tremendous amount of ma- 
terial has been published on Russia, 
much of it dealing with the revolu- 
tions of 1917 and the period after- 
wards. In some instances, the edi- 
torial quality of the works which 
have appeared in print does not 
match the soaring prices of books 
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and magazines. Many reprints of 
older monographs have made their 
appearance. Great interest has been 


manifested in evaluating the Bol- . 


shevik Revolution a half-century 
after 1917. Perhaps as a conse- 
quence of détente in Soviet-Ameri- 
can political relations, earlier Ameri- 
can-Russian historical relations have 
been studied with renewed interest. 

Ofcourse, anything ofan historical 
nature published officially or legally 
in the USSR must fall within the 
category of Marxist and Leninist 
interpretation. This framework of 
Marxism and Leninism may. be flexi- 
ble or inflexible, but it is always 
‘present.! 


1. See, for example, two large-scale publi- 
cations of the Institute of History of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences which attest 
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As for Marxism in Eastern Euro- 
pean countries under Soviet in- 
fluence, the reader must be further 
cautioned that the virus of national- 
ism has certainly not been stamped 
out. Older nationalist attitudes re- 
appear within the newer mold of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

For detailed bibliographical list- 
ings the reader is urged to consult 
such reference guides as: (1) the 
United States Library of Congress, 
- Slavic and Central European Di- 
‘vision, The USSR and Eastern 
Europe: Periodicals in Western 
Languages, compiled by Paul L. 
Horecky and Robert G. Carlton, 
3rd ed., revised and enlarged (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1967); or (2) the Li- 
brary of Congress, Monthly Index of 
Russian Accessions; or (3) The 
American Bibliography of Russian 
and East European Studies, ed. 
Fritz T. Epstein, published by the 
Indiana University Press at Bloom- 
ington until 1966, and for immedi- 
ately succeeding years, ed. Kenneth’ 
E. Naylor, published by Ohio State 
University, Columbus; or (4) the 
Library of Congress, Slavic and 
Central European Division, Czecho- 
slovakia, a Bibliographical Guide, 
ed. Rudolf Sturm (Washington, D.C., 
1968). 

Other important bibliographical 
and reference aids are the two- 
volume Half a Century of Soviet 
Serials, 1917-1968: A Bibliography 
and Union List of Serials Published 
in the USSR, compiled by Rudolph 
Smits (Washington, D.C., Library of 
Congress, 1968); Dictionary of 


to this conclusion: Istoriia i Istoriki: 
Istoriografiia Vseobshchei Istorii [History 
and Historians: Historiography of General 
History] (Moscow, 1966) and Ocherki 
Istorii Istoricheskoi Nauki v SSSR [Out- 
lines of the History of Historical Science 
in the USSR], vol. 4, ed. M. V. Nechkina 
et al. (Moscow, 1966). 
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Russian Historical Terms from the 
Eleventh Century to 1917, compiled 
by S. G. Pushkarev, ed. George 
Vernadsky and Ralph T. Fisher 
(New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1970); and the two- 
volume Bibliography of Russian 
Emigré Literature, 1918-1968, 
edited and compiled by Ludmila 
Foster (Boston: G. K. Hall, 1970). 

Geographical works helpful to the 
understanding of Russian history 
include Allen F. Chew’s An Atlas 
of Russian History: Eleven Cen- 
turies of Changing Borders (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1967) 
and W. H. Parker’s more ambitious, 
if flawed, An Historical Geography 
of Russia (Chicago: Aldine Publish- 
ing Co., 1969). Slightly offthe beaten 
track is Harry J. Nerhood’s compre- 
hensive To Russia and Return: An 
Annotated Bibliography of Travel- 
lers’ English-Language Accounts of 
Russia from the Ninth Century to 
the Present (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1969). 

In terms of general histories of 
Russia, the republication in Moscow 
between 1965 and 1967 of M. N. 
Pokrovsky’s Izbrannie Proiz- 
vedeniia [Selected Works] in several 
large volumes represents a certain 
rehabilitation in the Soviet Union 
of this classic Marxist historian and 
active participant in the Bolshevik 
Revolution who died in 1932.? As a 
kind of historical coincidence, we 
find during this same period the first 
full translation of Paul Miliukov’s 
Histoire de Russie (History of Rus- 
sia, Paul Miliukov et al., 3 vols., 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
1968-69). The late Professor 


2. See also, M. N. Pokrovsky, Russia in 
World History: Selected Essays, trans, and ed, 
Roman and Mary Ann Szporluk (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1970) for a 
little later revival of interest in Pokrovsky 
in the United States. 
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Miliukov, a contemporary of Pokrov- 
sky, and apart from his eminence 
as an historian, was also a leader 
of the Constitutional Democratic 
(Kadet) Party of Russia.’ In our own 
time and somewhat reminiscent of 
Miliukov’s historical synthesis is 
James H. Billington’s ambitious The 
Icon and the Axe: An Interpretive 
History of Russian Culture (New 
York: Knopf, 1966). 

To turn to more specific works on 
early Russia, T. Sulimirski’s The 
Sarmatians (New York: ‘Praeger, 
1970) is a history of these ancient 
peoples based principally on arche- 
ological sources. Sarmatia, of course, 
is a Roman name for the Rus- 
sian plain. We also have Imre 
Boba’s illuminating Nomads, North- 
men and Slavs: Eastern Europe 
in the Ninth Century (The Hague, 
1967) and the unusual, if tenden- 
tious, monograph on the foreign 
policy of ancient Rus by V.T. 
Pashuto: Vnieshniaia Politika 
Drevnei Rusi (Moscow, 1968). 

Of historical importance is the 
second volume of the late Professor 
G. P. Fedotov’s The Russian Reli- 
gious Mind, this one (unlike the first 
which dealt with Kievan Christi- 
anity) concerned with The Middle 
Ages: The Thirteenth to Fifteenth 
Centuries, ed. J. Mayendorff (Har- 
vard University Press, 1966). Quite 
another point of view on this sub- 
ject is found in I. U. Budovnits’ book, 
Monastyri na Rusi i Borba s Nimi 
Krestian v XIV-XVI Vekakh [Mon- 
asteries in Russia and the Peasants’ 
Struggle, with Them during the 


3. Two recent works in English (both of 
uneven quality) on Miliukov are the latter’s 
Political Memoirs, 1905-1917, ed. and abr. 
Arthur P. Mendel, trans. Carl Goldberg 
(University of Michigan Press, 1967) and 
_ Thomas Riha’s biography, A Russian Euro- 
pean: Paul Miliukov in Russian Politics 
(University of Notre Dame Press, 1969). 
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14th-16th Centuries] (Moscow, 
1966). Arthur Voyce’s The Art and 
Architecture of Medieval Russia 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma - 
Press, 1967) is a useful guide which 
ranges beyond what is promised in 
the title. Gerald R. Seaman’s History 
of Russian Music, vol. 1, From Its 
Origins to Dargomyzhsky (New 
York: Praeger, 1968) contains much 
useful material on Russian folk 
music. , 

The rise of the Muscovite state is 
ably treated in John L. I. Fennell’s ° 
The Emergence of Moscow, *1304- 
1359 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1968) 
and in a new translation by A. E. 
Moorhouse of the older seminal 
work by Aleksandr E. Presniakov, 
The Formation of the Great Russian 
State: A Study of Russian History 
in the Thirteenth to Fifteenth Cen- 
turies (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1970). This version, however, lacks 
Presniakov’s original footnotes. As a 
matter of fact, the above-mentioned 
monograph by Fennell leans in part 
on Presniakov’s scholarship.* 

A significant Soviet study con-’ 
cerned mainly with the times of 
Grand Prince Ivan III and his son 
Basil III is S. M. Kashtanov’s Sotsi- 
alno-Politicheskaia Istoriia Rossii 
Kontsa XV-Pervoi Poloviny XVI V. 
[A Socio-Political History of Rus- 
sia from the End of the 15th 
through the First Half of the 16th 
Century] (Moscow, 1967). S. B. 
Veselovskii’s Issledovaniia po 
Istorii Klassa Sluzhilykh Zem- 
levladeltseev [Researches on the 
History of the Class of Serving 


4. Fennell also contributes a stimulating 
article on the origins of the Russian epic, 
The Lay of the Host of Igor [Slovo o Polku 
Igoreve] in Oxford Slavonic Papers, ed. R. 
Auty, J. L. I. Fennell and J. S. G. Simmons; 
New Series, vol. 1 (Oxford University Press, 
1968). . 
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Landowners] (Moscow, 1969) offers 
valuable insights into the relations 
of the boyars and the early Musco- 
vite princes. An unusual contribu- 
tion to medieval Russian history is 
found in The Testaments of the 
Grand Princes of Moscow, trans. and 
ed. Robert Craig Howes (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1967). A 
scholarly and lively history of the 
Cossacks from their 15th-century 
origins to this century is presented 
by Philip Longworth, The Cossacks 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1970). 

The penetrating observations by 
the well-known foreigners in 16th- 
century Russia—von Herberstein, 
von Staden, and Giles Fletcher—are 
treated in various recent works: 
Beschreibung Moskaus, der Haupt- 
stadt in Russland, Samt des Mos- 
kowitischen Gebietes, 1557, by 
Sigmund Freiherr von Herberstein, 
ed. Bertold Picard (Graz, Austria, 
1966); The Land and Government 
of Muscovy: A Sixteenth Century 
Account by Heinrich von Staden, 
trans. and ed. Thomas Esper (Stan- 
ford University Press, 1967); and two 
renderings of Fletchers treatise, 
the first, Of the Rus Commonwealth, 
ed. A. J. Schmidt for the Folger 
Shakespeare Library (Comell Uni- 
versity Press, 1966) and the second, 
Of the Russe Commonwealth, 
facsimile edition with variants, ed. 
Richard Pipes and John V. A. Fine, 
Jr. (Harvard University Press, 
1966).° 

Undoubtedly the most important 
recent scholarly work in English on 
16th- and 17th-century Russia is 


5. For a supplement to these titles, the 
reader may profitably consult the volume 
edited by Lloyd E. Berry and Robert O. 
Crummey, Rude and Barbarous Kingdom: 
Russia in the Accounts of Sixteenth-Century 
English Voyagers (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1968). 
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George Vernadsky’s The Tsardom of 
Moscow, 1547-1682 (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1969) in two 
parts, being volume 5 of the large- 
scale A History of Russia projected 
by Professor Vernadsky and his late 
colleague at Harvard, Michael Kar- 
povich. The first four volumes have 
previously been completed and pub- 
lished by Professor Vernadsky. Pro- 
fessor Karpovich never found it 
possible to fulfill his commitments 
to the later periods of Russian history 
before his death in 1959.8 

A new translation of a section of 
V. O. Kliuchevsky’s detailed and 
distinguished A Course in Russian 
History is welcome. It is The 17th 
Century, trans. Natalie Duddington, 
introd. Alfred J. Rieber (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1968). The 
impact of this formidable pre-Revo- 
lutionary liberal Russian historian 
has tended to be lessened among 
English-speaking students in part 
because of mediocre translation. 

An important primary, but here 
abridged, source of information for 
the pre-Petrine Muscovite state is 
The Travels of Olearius in Seven- 
teenth-Century Russia, trans. and 
ed. Samuel H. Baron (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967). Foreign trade 
relations of Muscovite Russia are 
treated in Walter Kirchner’s book of 
essays (published separately at 
earlier dates), Commercial Rela- 


6. Four specialized works worth mention- 
ing are: Carsten Goehrke’s treatment of 
wastelands in Muscovite Russia, Die 
Wiistungen in der Moskauer Rus (Wies- 
baden, 1968); A. N. Grobovsky’s short study, 
The “Chosen Council” of Ivan IV: A 
Reinterpretation (Brooklyn, N.Y.: Theo. 
Gaus’ Sons, 1969); Philip L. Barbour’s 
Dimitry, Called the Pretender: Tsar and 
Grand Prince of All Russia, 1605-1606 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966); and R. E. F. 
Smith’s translated documents on The Enserf- 
ment of the Russian Peasantry (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1968). 
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tions Between Russia and Europe, 
1400-1800 (Indiana University 
Press, 1966). Alexander Gerschen- 
kron’s Europe in the Russian Mirror: 
Four Lectures in Economic History 
deals in a stimulating way with 17th- 
century Russian mercantilism and 
later industrialization.’ 

New scholarly works on Peter 
the Great are scarce. The old and 
biased biography by K. Waliszewski, 
in its English translation from the 
French, has been.reprinted (New 
York: Greenwood Press, 1968). The 
material on The Great Northern 
War in The New Cambridge Modern 


7. Other important writings on internal 
Russian history of this time (some extending 
to more recent years) emphasize religious 
developments and social upheavals: Serge 
A. Zenkovsky’s valuable Russkoe Staro- 
obriadchestvo: Dukhoonye Dvizheniia 
Semnadtsatogo Veka [Russia’s Old Be- 
lievers: Spiritual Movements of the Seven- 
teenth Century] (Munich, 1970); Robert O. 
Crummey’s The Old Believers and the World 
of Antichrist: The Vyg Community and the 
Russian State, 1694-1855 (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1970); Hans- 
Heinrich Nolte’s Religése Toleranz in Russ- 
land, 1600-1725 (Göttingen, 1969); I. I. 
Smirnov et al., Krestianskie Voiny v Rossii 
XVII-XVIII VV. [Peasant Wars in Russia in 
the 17th and 18th Centuries] (Moscow, 1966); 
and the anti-Marxist work of Roland 
Mousnier, Fureurs Paysannes: Les Paysans 
dans les Révoltes du XVIIe Siècle (France, 
Russie, Chine] (Paris, 1967). 

Russian éxpansion eastward is covered in 
Vincent Chen’s uneven Sino-Russian Rela- 
tions in the Seventeenth Century (The 
Hague, 1966); James R. Gibson, Feeding the 
Russian Fur Trade: Provisionment of the 
Okhotsk Seaboard and the Kamchatka Penin- 
sula, 1639-1856 (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1969); and Alton S. 
Donnelly’s ground-breaking The Russian 
Conquest of Bashkiria, 1552-1740 (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1968). 

The reader’s attention is also directed to 
René Grousset’s The Empire of the Steppes: 
A History of Central Asia, trans. Naomi 
Walford (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1970). This comprehensive 
work starts from ancient days and ends 
with the 18th century. 
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History, vol. 6, The Rise of Great 
Britain and Russia, 1688~1715/25, 
ed. J. S. Bromley (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1970) is 
disappointing.® L. Jay Oliva attempts 
a summation of this watershed age 
in his slender volume Russia in the 
Era of Peter the Great (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969). 

A truncated version of John Bell’s 
A Journey from St. Petersburg to 
Pekin, 1719-22 is edited by J. L. 
Stevenson (New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1966). More satisfactory’ is 
Clifford M. Frost’s Muscovite and 
Mandarin: Russia’s Trade with 
China and Its Setting, 1727-1805 
(Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1969). 

The daughter of Peter the Great 
is the subject of a new but poor 
biography by Tamara Talbot Rice: 
Elizabeth, Empress of Russia (New 
York: Praeger, 1970).° A specialized 
study in war and diplomacy during 
Elizabeth’s reign is Herbert H. Kap- 
lan’s Russia and the Outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1968). 


8. At this point we may include David 
Woodward’s wide-ranging The Russians at 
Sea: A History of the Russian Navy (New 
York: Praeger, 1966), since Peter the Great 
is, of course, credited with the creation of the 
fleet. Erik Amburger’s Geschichte der 
Behérdenorganisation Russlands von 
Peter dem Grossen bis 1917 (Leiden, 1966) 
is a kind of detailed reference work of 
institutions and government offices, both 
central and local, in imperial Russia. 

9. Alexander V. Berkis’ The History of 
the Duchy of Courland (1561-1795) 
(Towson, Md.: Paul M. Harrod Co., 1969) 
contains some valuable materials of the time 
of Duke Biron, the “favorite” of the empress 
Anna (1730-40). Mare Raeff, in Plans for 
Political Reform in Imperial Russia, 1730- 
1905 (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966) presents a number of important pri- 
mary documants, translated into English, 
starting from the accession of the empress 
Anna. 
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We find a greater harvest when we 
come to the age of Catherine II. 
Works of intellectual, social, politi- 
cal and diplomatic history, as well 
as biographical studies of important 
figures, fall into this time. Marc 
Raeff’s Origins of the Russian: In- 
telligentsia: The Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Nobility (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1966) is provoca- 
tive. The Soviet historian I. A. Fedo- 
sov’s specialized study Iz Istorii 
Russkoi Obshchestvennoi Mysli 
XVIII Stoletiia: M. M. Shcherbatov 
[From the History of Russian Social 
Thought in the 18th Century: M. M. 
Shcherbatov] (Moscow, 1967) really 
fails to do justice to either the life 
or works of this erudite but undis- 
criminating conservative. Prince 
Shcherbatov’s polemical pamphlet 
On the Corruption of Morals in 
Russia has been more than com- 


petently edited and translated by 


A. Lentin (London and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969). 

A short semi-popular account of 
Derzhavin the gifted court poet of 
Catherine the Great and “dis- 
coverer” of Pushkin, is found in the 
Soviet scholar I. Z. Serman’s Gavrila 
Romanovich Derzhavin (Leningrad, 
1967). Much inferior to the above is 
Jesse V. Clardy’s G. R. Derzhavin: 
A Political Biography (The Hague, 
1967). Two works on a notable 
literary, historical and political 
figure of the time of Catherine the 
‘Great and after are Henry M. Nebel, 
Jr.'s N. M. Karamzin: A Russian Sen- 
timentalist (The Hague, 1967) and 
Selected Prose of N. M. Karamzin, 
trans. and introd. Nebel (Evans- 
ton: Northwestern University Press, 
1969). 

In Catherine the Great and the 
Russian Nobility: A Study Based on 
the Materials of the Legislative 
Commission of 1767 (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1967), 
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Paul Dukes studies, somewhat 
dryly, the relations of Catherine II 
to the nobility- against the back- 
ground of the famous Nakaz Com- 
mission. John T. Alexanders Auto- 
cratic Politics in a National Crisis: 
The Imperial Russian Government 
and Pugachevs Revolt/1773-1775 
(Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1969) adds- to our under- 
standing of these events so dan- 
gerous to Catherine’s throne—al- 
though the shabbiness of the pub- 
lisher’s format leads one to wonder. 

Suvorov, the outstanding military 
figure who served Catherine (and 
her successor Paul) is the subject of 
a noteworthy biography by Philip 
Longworth, The Art of Victory: The 
Life and Achievements of Field- 
Marshal Suvorov, 1729-1800 (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1966). Turkish-Russian relations, 
starting with Catherine’s time, come 
under detailed scrutiny in M. S. 
Anderson’s The Eastern Question, 
1774-1923: A Study in Inter- 
national Relations (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1966). Alan W. 
Fisher has used not only Russian but 
Turkish sources in his able, if short, 
The Russian Annexation of the 
Crimea, 1772-1783 (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1970). 
We may conclude this section with 
notice of the colorful travel account 
of the resourceful young American: 
John Ledyard’s Journey Through 
Russia and Siberia, 1787 -1788: The 
Journal and Selected Letters, ed. 
and introd. Stephen D. Watrous 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1966). ` 

When we enter the 19th century 
we are already on the threshold of 
modern times. Professor Hugh 


10. Of minor interest in this connection is 
Norman E. Saul’s monograph, Russia and 
the Mediterranean, 1797-1807 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1970). 
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Seton-Watson details with clarity the 
course of Russian history; especially 
political history, from the reign of 
Alexander I to the fall of the empire 
in The Russian Empire, 1801-1917 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1967).1 
A popular, ifunoriginal, biography 
of Alexander I is E. M. Almedingen’s 
The Emperor Alexander I (New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1966). Pa- 
tricia K. Grimsted has written in 
detail, sometimes in an oversimpli- 
‘fied way, of the conduct of diplo- 
macy: during this reign- in The 
Foreign Ministers of Alexander I. 
Political Attitudes and the Conduct 
of Russian Diplomacy, 1801-1825 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1969).” 
The Napoleonic campaign of 1812 
in Russia receives attention from 
various writers. Only one of these 
books is particularly outstanding and 
that is Carlo Zaghi’s Napoleone. 
e ľ Europa (Naples, 1969). Marc 
Raeff’s The Decembrist Movement 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1966) offers the student some 
documents,. translated into English, 


ll. See also, Sidney Harcave’s somewhat 
' parallel Years of the Golden Cockerel: The 
Last Romanov Tsars; 1814-1917 (New York: 
Macmillan, 1968) and two rather unsatis- 
. factory works, John D. Bergamini’s The 
Tragic Dynasty: A History of the Romanovs 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1969) and 
` Graham Stephenson’s Russia from 1812 to 
1945. A History (New York: Praeger, 1970). 
12. See also, the far from definitive biogra- 
phy by Michael Jenkins of Alexander ‘I’s 
hated minister, Arakcheev: Grand Vizier of 
the Russian Empire-(New York: Dial Press, 
1969). 
13. See also, P. A. Zhilin, Gibel Napoleon- 
ovskoi Armii v Rossii [The Destruction of 
Napoleon’s Army in Russia] (Moscow, 1968); 


. Alan Palmer, Napoleon in Russia. ' (New . 


York: Simon and Schuster, 1967); Daria 
Olivier, The Burning of Moscow, 1812, 
trans. Michael Heron (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1966); and R. F. Delderfield, 
The Retreat from Moscow (New York: 
Atheneum, 1967). ~ 
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with commentary, on this movement 
of revolt at the end of the reign 
of Alexander I. : . 

American-Russian relations dur- 
ing this time are dealt with informa- 


‘tively in N. N. Bolkhovitinov’s 


Stanovlenie Russko-Amerikanskikh 


Otnoshenii, 1775-1815 [The Estab- _: 


lishment of Russian-American Rela- 
tions, 1775-1815] (Moscow, 1966)."4 

The nineteenth century is cer- 
tainly the. great. age of Russian 
‘literature and it is fitting to call atten: 


‘tion to one or two works on Alex- — 
‘ander Pushkin, regarded as the na- 


tional poet, whether in tsarist or in 
Soviet times. Walter. N. Vickery 
gives us a well-rounded apprecia- 
tion of Pushkin as poet in a modest- 


‘sized volume, Alexander .Pushkin 


(New . York: Twayne Publishers, 


-1970).15 David Magarshack’s Push- 


kin: A Biography (New York: Grove 
Press, 1968), although longer, is less 
‘successful. 

Russian economic development in 
the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—with special emphasis on 
industrialization during the reign of 
Nicholas I—is ably treated in 
William L. Blackwell’s The Begin- 


14: See also, Dieter Boden, Das Ameri- | 


‘kabild im Russischen Schrifttum bis zum 


„Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts (Hamburg, 1968); 


David Hecht, Russian Radicals Look tò 
America, 1825-1894 (revised and reprinted, 
New York: Greenwood Press, 1968); and 
-Russian Studies of American Literature: A 
‘Bibliography, compiled by V. A. Libman, 
trans. Robert V. Allen, ed. Clarence Gohdes 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
-Press, 1969). : 

15. See also, Vickery’s controversial mono- 
graph on the dentise of Pushkin, Death of a 
Poet (Bloomington: Indiana University Press; 
1967). 

16. See also, -the comprehensive but 
ideologically blemished study by N., S. 
jKiniapina, Politika Russkogo Samoder- 
Izhaviia v Oblasti Promyshlerinosti (20—50e 


‘Gody XIX V.) [The Policy of the Russian . 


Autocracy in the Area of Industry, the 1820's 
to the 1850’s] (Moscow, 1968). ` 
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ning of Russian Industrialization, 
1800-1860 (Princeton ` University 
Press, 1968).!€ Less comprehensive 
is Walter M. Pintner’s Russian 
Economic Policy under Nicholas I 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1967) >- ; 

P. S. Squire’s The Third Depart- 


ment: The Establishment and Prac- 
_ tices of the Political Police in the 


Russia of Nicholas I (London, Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1968) is a somewhat repeti- 
tious treatment of this subject. 
Several studies center on the 
awakening intelligentsia within the 


- repressive era of Nicholas I. P. V. 


Annenkov’s memoir, Zamechatel- 


> noe Desiatiletie, 1838-1848 [The 


Extraordinary Decdde] has been 
edited by Arthur P. Mendel and 
translated by I. Titunik (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1968). 
Edward J. Brown’s Stankevich and 
his Moscow Circle, 1830-1840 
(Stanford University Press, 1966) is 
a competent if slender work.® 

Two treatises have appeared on 
the unusual figure of Chaadaev, at 
one point officially declared insane 
for his controversial ideas: Raymond 
T. MeNally’s useful The Major 
Works of Peter Chaadaev: A Trans- 
lation and Commentary (University 
of Notre Dame, Press, 1969) and, in 
the wake of this first one, the trans- 


17. See also, Richard M. Haywood, The 
Beginning, of Railway Development in 
Russia in the Reign of Nicholas I, 1835- 
1842 (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 


* 1969). 


18. Another slender volume, Leonard 
Schapiro’s Rationalism and Nationalism in 
Russian Nineteenth-Century Political 
Thought (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1967) deals a little with 
this period. See also, O. V. Orlik’s Rossiia i 
Frantsuzskaia Revoliutsiia 1830 Goda [Rus- 
sia and the French Revolution of 1830] 
(Moscow, 1968) for a Soviet investigation 
of the impact of that French revolution upon 


_ the emerging Russian intelligentsia. 


lation by Mary-Barbara Zeldin of 
Chaadaev’s Philosophical Letters 
and Apology of a Madman (Knox- 
ville: University of Tennessee Press, 
1970). Eberhard Mueller’s Rus- 
sischer Intellekt in Europäischer 
Krise: Ivan V. Kireevskij, 1806- 
1856 (Cologne, 1966) is a close and 
valuable analysis of the thought 
of this leading Slavophile. It is not 
inappropriate to round off this sec- 
tion by taking note of Jesse Zeldin’s 
pioneering translation into English 
of Nikolai Gogol’s Selected Passages 
from Correspondence with Friends" 
(Nashville: Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1969). It is these late essays 
by the famous Russian satirist which 
so shocked the critic Belinsky by 
their reactionary attitudes. _ 

Diplomatic history revolving 
around Russia of this time is the 
subject of a handful of specialized 
monographs. The most important 
are Derek Hopwood’s The Russian 
Presence in Syria and Palestine, 
1843-1914: Church and Politics in 
the Near East (New York and Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1969) 
and Bernhard Unckel’s Osterreich 
und der Krimkrieg: Studien. zur 
Politik der Donaumonarchie in 
den Jahren 1852-1856 (Lübeck, 
1969). 

As we pass to the reign of Alex- 
ander II with its attempted reform 
and modernization of Russia, it 
seems cogent to write of the con- 
temporary Russian peasantry and its 
problems. A monumental work, 
ranging far beyond the era of the 
reforming tsar, is Lazar Volin’s A 
Century of Russian Agriculture: 
From Alexander I to Khrushchev 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1970). Wayne S.“ 


19. See also, Letters of Nikolai Gogol, 
ed. Carl Proffer (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1967). 
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Vucinich has edited a collection of 
interesting, if uneven, articles, The 
Peasant in Nineteenth-Century 
Russia (Stanford University Press, 
1968): One contributor to this sym- 
posium, Terence Emmons, has also 
written a full-length study, The 
_ Russian Landed Gentry and the 
Peasant Emancipation of 1861 
(Cambridge University Press, 1968). 
François-Xavier Coquin’s La 
“Sibérie: Peuplement et Immigration 
Paysanne au XIXe Siécle (Paris, 
1969) is an impressive survey. 

An informative work on Alexander 
Ils outstanding and long-lived war 
minister is F. A. Millers Dmitrii 
Miliutin and the Reform Era in 
Russia (Nashville: Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press, 1968). Illuminating 
documentary insight into some 
phases of Alexander II’s foreign 
and domestic policies is found in 
The Politics of Autocracy: Letters 
of Alexander II to Prince A. I. 
Bariatinskii (1857-1864), ed. A. J. 
Rieber (The Hague, 1966). The 
rather amicable constitutional rela- 
tions between Finland (as auton- 
omous Grand Duchy) and the Rus- 
sian Empire, from the time of Alex- 
ander I to that of Alexander II, 
are surveyed perceptively by Osmo 
Jussila in Suomen Perustuslait: 
Venäläisten ja Suomalaisten 
.Tulkintojen Mukaan, 1803-1863 
[Finnish Fundamental Laws as 
Interpreted by Russia and Finland, 
1803-1863] (Helsinki, 1969). This 
monograph has a summary in Eng- 
lish. a 

An important overall study of.the 
history of Russian education which 
also contains much material on this 
period is Patrick L. Alston’s Educa- 

* tion and the State in Tsarist Russia 
(Stanford University Press, 1969).?° 


20. See also, Sophie Satina’s modest but 
informative Education of Women in Pre- 
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Despite certain weaknesses, Alex- 


ander Vucinich’s Science in Russian 
Culture, 1861-1917 (Stanford Uni- 


versity Press, 1970) makes a signifi- . 


cant contribution. It is the second in 
Professor Vucinich’s projected 
three-volume investigation of the 
subject. 

Anumber of conservative thinkers 
of Alexander II’s reign and after are 
the subjects of biographical inquiry. 
Martin Katz, in Mikhail N. Katkov: 
A Political Biography, 1818-1887 
(The Hague, 1966), offers a few 
nuggets on the stridently reactignary 
journalist. Two ruminative works 
that deal respectively with two 
Panslav ideologists are Robert E. 
MacMaster’s Danilevsky: A Russian 
Totalitarian Philosopher (Harvard 
University Press, [967) and Stephen 
Lukashevich’s Konstantin Leontev 
(1831-1891): A Study in Russian 
“Heroic Vitalism’ (New York: 
Pageant Press, 1967). I must admit, 
in passing, that Panslav thought is 
not one of my favorite subjects. 

No student of Russian culture 
should overlook the publication in 
English translation of the third 
volume of the late Thomas G. 
Masaryk’s The Spirit of Russia, ed. 
George Gibian and trans. Robert 
Bass (New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1967). This work by the noted Czech 
leader concentrates on Dostoevsky 
and Tolstoy and offers political and 
philosophical insights, though some 
readers may find them dated.” 


Revolutionary Russia, trans. A. F. Poust- 
chine (New York: the author, 1966). 


21. Further on Dostoevsky, see, the ‘late - 


Konstantin Mochulsky’s detailed biography, 
Dostoevsky: His Life and Work, trans. 
Michael A. Minihan (Princeton University 
Press, 1967) and Thelwall Proctor’s survey 
Dostoevskij and the Belinskij School of 
Literary Criticism (The Hague, 1969). On 
Tolstoy, see, R. F. Christian’s mainly literary 
Tolstoy: A Critical Introduction (Cam- 
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The relation of Panslavism to a 
small area of Russian foreign policy 
is treated in David MacKenzie’s The 
Serbs and Russian Pan-Slavism, 
1875-1878 (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1967). 

Various aspects of Russian ex- 
pansion in Asia are considered in 
several interesting studies. Héléne 
Carrére d’Encausse’s Réforme et 
Révolution Chez les Musulmans de 
VEmpire Russe: Bukhara 1867- 
1924 (Paris, 1966) is an ambitious 
undertaking that spills over into 
Central Asia well beyond the 
emirate of Bukhara. Of parallel 
interest is Seymour Becker’s Rus- 
sia’s Protectorates in Central Asia: 
Bukhara and Khiva, 1865-1924 
(Harvard University Press, 1968).?8 

R. K. I. Quested’s The Expansion 
of Russia in East Asia, 1857-1860 
(Kuala Lumpur: University of 
Malaya Press, 1968) is a good ac- 
count of Russia’s acquisition of the 
Amur region and of the background 
of the 1860 Treaty of Peking. Pro- 
fessor Firuz Kazemzadeh has writ- 
ten expertly on Russia and Britain 
in Persia, 1864-1914. A Study in 
Imperialism (Yale University Press, 
1968).74 


bridge University Press, 1969). Sarla 
Mittal’s Tolstoy: Social and Political Ideas 
(Meerut, India, 1966) leaves much to be 
desired. 

22. See also, Thomas A. Meininger’s 
Ignatiev and the Establishment of the 
Bulgarian Exarchate, 1864—1872: A Study in 
Personal Diplomacy (Madison: State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin for the Dept. of 
History, University of Wisconsin, 1970). 

23. The 1844—-before the Russian con- 
quest—travel account, A Mission to 
Bokhara by Joseph Wolff, ed. and abr., 
with an introduction by Guy Wint (New 
York: Praeger, 1969) is fascinating. 

24. Other worthwhile studies on Russian 
expanionist diplomacy in Asia include Horst 
Jaeckel’s Die Nordwestgrenze in der 
Verteidigung Indiens 1900-1908 und der 
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_ The populist (“going to the 
people”) peasant-socialist and 
terrorist movements, noteworthy 
during the latter part of the reign of 
Alexander II (the “tsar of freedom”), 
are a source of continuing interest 
to students of modern Russia. James 
F. Scanlan’s pioneering translation 
into English of Peter Lavrov’s 
Historical Letters (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1967) makes readily 
available the ideas of a theorist who 
had marked influence upon the 
emerging Russian radical youth of a 
century ago. Andrzej Walicki’s The 
Controversy over Capitalism: 
Studies in the Social Philosophy 
of the Russian Populists (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1969) is a 
stimulating exposition by a Marxist 
scholar of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences in Warsaw.” 


Weg. Englands zum Russisch-Britischen 
Abkommen von 1907 (Opladen, West 
Germany, 1968); G. L. Bondarevski’s 
Angliskaia Politika i Mezhdunarodyne 
Otnosheniia v Basseine Persidskogo Zaliva 
(Konets XIX -Nachalo XX. V.) ([England’s 
Policies and International Relations in the 
Persian Gulf Basin at the End of the 19th 
and the Beginning of the 20th Centuries] 
(Moscow, 1968); Korea and Manchuria be- 
tween Russia and Japan, 1895-1904: The 
Observations of Sir Ernest Satow, British 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Japan (1895~ 
1900) and China (1900-1906), sel. and ed. 
George Alexander Lensen (Tallahassee, Fla.: 
Diplomatic Press, 1966); and also by Mr. 
Lensen and by the same publisher (1967), 
The Russo-Chinese War, which deals with 
Russia and the Boxer Rebellion. 

25. See also, Richard Wortman’s The Crisis 
of Russian Populism (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1967); $. S. Volk’s 
Narodnaia Volia, 1879-1882 [The People’s 
Will, 1879-1882] (Moscow, 1966); and Albert 
L. Weeks’ very uneven and somewhat mis- 
leadingly titled biography of Tkachev, the 
Russian revolutionary “Jacobin”: The 
First Bolshevik: A Political Biography of 
Peter Tkachev (New York University Press, 
1968). 
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Developing Russian industriali- 
zation during the later imperial 
period is treated ably by John P. 
McKay in Pioneers for Profit: 
Foreign Entrepreneurship and 
Russian Industrialization, 1885- 
- 1913 (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1970).?6 

Robert F. Byrnes’ Pobedonostev: 
His Life and Thought (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1968) is 
a new biography of the influential 
reactionary teacher, scholar ‘and 
statesman of the reign of Alexander 
III and of the first half of that of 
Nicholas [1.27 A melancholy and 
knowledgeable account of the Jews 
in pre-Revolutionary .Russia is 
Russian Jewry (1860-1917), by 
Jacob Frumkin et al., trans. Mirra 
Ginsburg (New York: Thomas 
Yosellof, 1966). Ezra Mendelsohn’s 
Class Struggle in the Pale: The 
Formative Years of the Jewish 
Workers’ Movement in Tsarist 
Russia (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1970) basically fulfills 
the promise of its title. What has 
sometimes been called Russia’s 
Dreyfus Affair is examined by 
Maurice Samuel in Blood Accusa- 
tion: The Strange History of the 
Beilis Case (New York: Knopf, 1966). 
This is the notorious legal case of 
1913 in which a Russian Jew was 
accused of ritual murder by 


26. See also, Jurgen Nétzold’s interesting 
Wirtschaftliche Alternativen der Entwick- 
lung Russlands in der Ara Witte und Stolypin 
(Berlin, 1966), A: M. Anfimov’s Krupnoe 
Pomeshchiche Khoziaiztvo Evropeiskoi 
Rossii (Konets XIX-Nachala XX Veka) 
(Large-Scale Landlord Economy in Euro- 
’ pean Russia (End of the 19th Century to 

the Beginning of the 20th Century)] (Moscow, 

1969) is dogmatic and uninspired. 

27. See also, Gerhard Simon’s Konstantin 
Petrovič Pobedonoscev und die Kirchen- 
politik des Heiligen Sinod 1880-1905 

' (Göttingen, 1969). Pobedonostsev was, of 
course, Procurator of the Holy Synod during 
these years. 
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Russian authorities and which 
became an international cause 
célébre. " 

A revival of interest in Nicholas 
II and in the empress Alexandra— 
some of it sentimental—has been 
observable lately. Certainly the 
most well-known of recent biogra- 
phies is Robert K. Massie’s almost 
astonishingly sympathetic Nicholas 
and Alexandra (New York: Athe- 
neum, 1967). Victor Alexandrov’s 
The End of the Romanovs, trans. 
William Sutcliffe (Boston and 
Toronto: Little, Brown and, Co., 


' 1966) is dramatic but often of dubi- 


ous historical value. Russia under 
the Last Tsar, ed Theofanis G. 
Stavrou (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1969) is a collec- 
tion of essays on various historical 
developments during the reign 
rather than a biography. 

The reviving revolutionary and 
opposition movements of these 
times continue to produce an abun- 
dant literature. The nascent Russian 


Social Democracy is the subject of ` 


Allan K. Wildman’s The Making of a 
Workers’ Revolution: Russian 
Social Democracy, 1891 ~1903 (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1967). 
Complementing this work in part is 
David Lane’s statistically interest- 
ing but somewhat bewildering The 
Roots of Russian Communism: A 
Social and Historical Study of Rus- 
sian Social Democracy, 1898—1907 
(Assen, The Netherlands, 1969). 
Richard Pipes’ Struve, Liberal 
on the Left, 1870-1905 (Harvard 
University Press, 1970) explores the 
thought of the young Struve—first 
Marxist, then veering to liberalism. 
It is the first volume of a projected 
two-volume biography. Vladimir 
Akimov on the Dilemmas of Rus- 
sian Marxism, 1895-1903, ed. Jona- 
than Frankel (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1969) is a 
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far from unsuccessful attempt to 
vindicate the spokesman of “econ- 
omism” within the Russian Social 
Democratic Party during the latter’s 
formative years. 

Israel Getzler’s Martov: A Politi- 
cal Biography of a Russian Social 
Democrat (London and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1967) 
is an innovative, if somewhat idoliz- 
ing, biography of the Menshevik 
leader. Eva Broido’s Memoirs of a 
Revolutionary (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1967) offers a 
rathey sad autobiographical account 
of the life of a revolutionary woman 
who devoted much of her energies 
to the Menshevik cause. Three 
other autobiographical works by 
Menshevik leaders, each interest- 
ing in its own way, each with a 
preface by Leopold H. Haimson, are 
Noah Zhordania, Moia Zhizn [My 
Life], trans. from the Georgian by 
Ina Zhordania; Gregory Uratadze, 
Vospominaniia Gruzinskogo Sot- 
sial-Demokrata [Reminiscences of 
a Georgian Social Democrat]; 
and Boris Dvinov’s Ot Legalnosti 
k Podpoliu (1921-1922) [From 
Legality to the Underground]. 


‘These three works were all pub- 


lished in 1968 by the Hoover 
Institution, Stanford, California.”® 
Some new works on Lenin are 


_ worth recording. Bertram D. Wolfe’s 


The Bridge and the Abyss: The 
Troubled Friendship of Maxim 


28, See also, on Menshevism, A. M. 
Bourguina, Russian Social Democracy: The 
Menshevik Movement. A Bibliography, 
preface by Leopold H. Haimson (Stanford: 
The Hoover Institution, 1969). Quite another 
type of bibliography, centering on the late 
19th- and early 20th-century Russian revolu- 
tionary movement is “The Okhrana”: The 
Russian Department of Police. A Bibliogra- 
phy, compiled by Edward Ellis Smith (Stan- 
ford, The Hoover Institution, 1967). Smith has 
also written a biography of the young 
Stalin, noted in the text, and based in part on 
this material. 
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Gorky and V. I. Lenin (published 
for the Hoover Institution, New 
York: Praeger, 1967) makes sombre 
and fascinating reading.” Another 
volume, published under the same 
auspices and in the same year, is the 
collection of stimulating essays, ed. 
Leonard Schapiro and Peter Redda- 
way, Lenin: The Man, The Theorist, 
The Leader. A Reappraisal. 

A very negative and hostile pic- 
ture is painted by Edward Ellis 
Smith in The Young Stalin: The 
Early Years of an Elusive Revolu- 
tionary (New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, 1967). Paul Avrich’s 
widely ranging The Russian Anar- 
chists (Princeton University Press, 
1967) details this movement from 
Bakunin and Kropotkin through the 
Revolutions of 1905 and of 1917. 

The Revolution of 1905, centering 
in the attitudes of Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks to the developing 
events of this unsettled time, and 
favoring the Mensheviks, is the 
subject of Solomon M. Schwarz’s 
The Russian Revolution of 1905: 
The Workers’ Movement and the 
Formation of Bolshevism and Men- 
shevism (University of Chicago 
Press, 1967). L. K. Erman’s Intelli- 
gentstia v Pervoi Revoliutsii [The 
Intelligentsia in the First Revolu- 
tion] (Moscow, 1966) clearly favors 


29. Maxim Gorky’s Untimely Thoughts: 
Essays on Revolution, Culture, and the 
Bolsheviks, 1917-1918, trans. Herman 
Exmolaev (New York: Paul S. Eriksson, 1968) 
are generally hostile and polemical criti- 
cisms of Lenin and his policies, set forth 
by Gorky in his newspaper Novaia Zhizn 
[New Life]. 

30. Of lesser importance is the slender 
volume, ed. Leonhard Haas, Lenin: Un- 
bekannte Briefe, 1912-1914 (Einsiedeln, 
Switzerland, 1967). These letters are from the 
Swiss Federal Archives. To be read with 
caution is the uneven Lenin and the Russian 


` Revolution by Harold Shukman (New York: 


G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1967). 
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the Bolsheviks during the 1905 
Revolution. 

A modern account of the Russian 
1905 naval disaster at Tsushima dur- 
ing the war with Japan, and con- 
centrating on the extraordinary 
voyage of the Baltic fleet, is found 
in J. N. Westwood’s Witnesses of 
Tsushima (Tokyo, Sophia University 
Press in cooperation with the Diplo- 
matic Press, Tallahassee, Fla., 1970). 
The role of President Theodore 
Roosevelt as mediator between 
Russia and Japan at war is stressed 
in Eugene P. Trani’s The Treaty of 
Portsmouth: An Adventure in 
American Diplomacy (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 
1969).31 

In the aftermath of the 1905 Revo- 
lution we have a few works focusing 
on the Duma period. Despite many 
shortcomings, A. Ia. Avrekh’s 
Stolypin i Tretia Duma [Stolypin 
and the Third Duma] (Moscow, 
1968) is a book of more than passing 
interest. Margarete Wolters studies 
the relation of the Fourth Duma to 
the conduct of foreign policy in 
Aussenpolitische Fragen vor der 
Vierten Duma (Hamburg, 1969). 

Risto Ropponen is disappoint- 
ingly diffuse in his attempts to 
evaluate Russian military strength 
before 1914. K. F. Shatsillo’s study 


31. An unusual and interesting study of 
Russian and Finnish attitudes toward the 
dissolution of the Swedish-Norwegian 
union in 1905 is Sune Jungar’s Ryssland 
och den Svensk-Norska Unionens Up- 
plosning: Tsardiplomati och Ryskfinlandsk 
Pressopinion kring Unionsupplésning 
fran 1880 till 1905 (Abo, Finland, 1969). 

32. Zygmunt Lukawski analyzes the poli- 
cies of the Polish Circle in the Russian 
State Duma during the years 1906-1909 
in his monograph, Kolo Polskie w Rosy- 
skiej Dumie Państwowej w Latach 1906- 
1909 (Wroclaw, 1967). This volume contains 
a summary in Russian, 

33. Die Kraft Russlands: Wie Beurteilte 
die Politische und Militärische Führung 
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of the rebuilding of the Russian 
navy after 1905 has some value.” 
The Revolution of February 1917, 
which at last brought down the 
Imperial regime, is the subject of at. 
least two investigations of unusual 
and contrasting interest. E. N. Burd- 
zhalov’s Vtoraia Russkaia Revoliu- 
tsiia: Vosstanie v Petrograde [The 
Second Russian Revolution: The 
Uprising in Petrograd] (Moscow, 
1967) offers many arresting points, 
not least of all his underplaying of 
the role of the Bolsheviks and stress 
upon the spontaneity of the Feb- 
ruary Revolution.” George Katkov 
in Russia 1917: The February 
Revolution (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1967) boldly ascribes this 
revolution to conspiratorial groups 
in Russia such as Freemasons, plus 
German agents. Such an interpreta- 
tion is certainly unfashionable; at 
the same time, it is disturbing.*® 
In this connection, I am reminded 
of the conversation concerning the 
origins of the American Civil War 
that William Dean Howells records 
he had with an Italian sea captain 


while traveling on a ship from 


der Europäischen Grossmachte in der Zeit 
von 1905 bis 1914 die Kraft Russlands? 
(Helsinki, 1968). 

34. See, Russkii Imperializm i Razvitie 
Flota Nakanune Pervoi Mirovoi Voiny 
(1906-1914 GG.) [Russian Imperialism and 
the Development of the Fleet on the Eve 
of the First World War (1906-—1914)] (Mos- 
cow, 1968). 

35. Many years ago, the late W. H. Cham- 
berlin emphasized the spontaneous character 
of the February Revolution in his monu- 
mental The Russian Revolution, 2 vols. 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1935; reprinted 
in paperback, New York: Universal Library, 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1965). 

36. Russia in Revolution, 1890-1918 by 
Lionel Kochan (New York: New American 
Library, 1966) offers few surprises or 
novelties. Of greater value is Stuart Ramsay 
Tompkins’ The Triumph of Bolshevism: 
Revolution or Reaction? (Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1967). 
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Genoa to Naples. To this fervent 
contemporary Italian believer in 
Garibaldi, the cause (over and 
beyond slavery) of the Civil War was 
simplicity itself: “In this world there 
is but one cause of mischief,— 
the Jesuits.” 

The controversial July days of 
1917 is the subject of Alexander 
Rabinowitch’s monograph, Prelude 
to Revolution: The Petrograd Bol- 
sheviks and the July 1917 Uprising 
(Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1968). The author absolves 
Lenin of responsibility for this abor- 
tive rising against the Provisional 
Government. Rex A. Wade in The 
Russian Search for Peace: February- 
October 1917 (Stanford University 
Press, 1969) skillfully explores the 
morass in which Russia floundered 
in its search for a “democratic” 
peace during the short life of the 
Provisional Government. V. S. 
Vasiukov’s Vnieshniaia Politika 
Vremennogo Pravitelstvua [The 
Foreign Policy of the Provisional 
Government] (Moscow, 1966) is a 
doctrinaire treatment and interpreta- 
tion of a subject now considered 
relevant in the USSR.38 

The Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 
and the aftermath make the subject 
matter of numerous books from the 
USSR, especially in connection with 
commemorations of the fiftieth anni- 


37. William Dean Howells, Italian 
Journeys (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1867; rev. ed., 1901), pp. 58-59. 
The American writer was Abraham Lincoln’s 
consul at Venice during the war years 
1861-1865. 

38. Louis de Robien’s Journal d’un 
Diplomate en Russie [1917-1918] (Paris, 
1967) is the anonymously edited, sometimes 

» perceptive, memoirs of a minor figure at- 
tached to the French Embassy during those 
years. Albert Rhys Williams’ Journey into 
Revolution: Petrograd 1917-1918, ed. L. S. 
Williams (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1969) 
reveals the viewpoint of a consistently dedi- 
cated American friend of the Bolsheviks. 
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versary. Among these, one of the 
most disheartening, insofar as 
originality of insight, new views, 
and style of writing are concerned, 
is the ambitious miscellany dedi- 
cated to I. I. Mints, the eminent 
Soviet specialist in the subject, 
Oktiabr i Grazhdanskaia Voina v 
SSSR [October and the Civil War in 
the USSR] (Moscow, 1966). Mints’ 
own bulky volumes on the Bolshevik 
Revolution are not much more ad- 
vanced: Istoriia Velikogo Oktiabra 
v Trekh Tomakh [The History of 
Great October in Three Volumes]; 
vol. 1, Sverzhenie Samoderzhaviia 
[The Overthrow of the Autocracy] 
(Moscow, 1967); and vol. 2, Sver- 
zhenie Vremennogo Pravitelstva; 
Ustanovlenie Diktatury Pro- 
letariata [The Overthrow of the 
Provisional Government; The 
Establishment of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat] (Moscow, 1968). 
I have not seen vol. 3.°° 

A more novel work stressing 
Soviet Russia’s economic (not 
political) need to trade with the West 
is V. A. Shishkin’s Sovetskoe 
Gosudarstvo i Strany Zapada v 
1917-1923 GG. [The Soviet State 


39. See also, from Soviet writers the collec- 
tion of essays edited by P. I. Sobolev et al., 
Istoriia Velikoi Oktiabrskoi Sotsialisti- 
cheskoi Revoliutsii [History of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution] (Moscow, 
1967); L. M. Spirin, Klassy i Partii v 
Grazhdanskoi Voine v Rossii (1917-1920 
GG.) [Classes and Parties in the Civil War 
in Russia (1917 -1920)] (Moscow, 1968); O. F. 
Solovev, Velikii Oktiabr i Ego Protivniki 
[Great October and Its Enemies] (Moscow, 
1968). 

The reader may consult profitably two 
works on the development of Soviet histori- 
ography in the aftermath of the Revolution: 
G. D. Alekseeva, Oktiabrskaia Revoliutsiia 
i Istoricheskaia Nauka v Rossii (1917-1923 
GG.) [The October Revolution and Histori- 
cal Science in Russia (1917-1923)] (Moscow, 
1968) and L. V. Ivanova, U Istokov 
Sovetskoi Istoricheskoi Nauki [At the Sources 
of Soviet Historical Science] (Moscow, 1968). 
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$ 


and uo "Countries of ‘the’ West, 


1917-1923] (Leningrad, 1969). 
Some works of interest on this 
period from non-Soviet writers in- 


clude Arno J. Mayer’s controversial 


Politics and-Diplomacy of Peace- 
making: Containment and Counter- 


revolution.at Versailles, 1918-191 9. 


(New York: Knopf, 1967); the more 
conventional Russia, Bolshevism 
and the Versailles Peace by John 
M. Thompson (Princeton University 


* Press, 1966); Richard H. Ullman’s 


illuminating second volume on the 
British intervention in Russia, Brit- 
ain and the Russian Civil War, 


` November 1918—February 1920 


(Princeton University .Press, 1968); 
and. George:: A. Brinkley’s ‘The 
Volunteer Army and Allied Inter- 
vention.in South Russia,.1917-1921 
(University of Notre Dame Press, 
1966). We may conclude this sec- 


tion by noting Paul Avrich’s 


Kronstadt 1921 (Princeton Univer- 


or sity Press; 1970), a monograph that 


.deals with the famous mutiny. 


against Soviet authority by. the. 


“ sailors at the ` naval base outside 
‘Leningrad. 
_ ` Memoir materials of this. ‘period 


abound; Two such works of unusual 
interest, are. A. V. Lunachiarsky’s 
Revolutionary Silhouettes, trans. 
and ed. Michael Glenny (New York: 
Hill and Wang, 1968) and George 


‘Annenkov’s.Dnevnik Moikh Vstrech 


. [People and Portraits] 2 vols. (New 


York: Inter-Language ‘Literary Asso- 
ciates, 1966). Lunacharsky*was the 
first Soviet Commissar of Education; 
Annenkov was in the avant-garde 


, movements of the Revolutionary. 
“era: and a’ friend of the poets Blok 
_ and: Mayakovsky, among others. a 


40:;, ' See also, Stephen P. Timoshenko, As 


I Remember, trans. Robert Addis (Princeton, . 


N.J.: Van ‘Nostrand, - 1968) and ‘Viktor 
.Shklovsky, A Sentimental Journey: Mémoirs, 
1917- 1922, trans. and ed. Richard Sheldon 


F (Comell University Press, 1970). 
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A great many appraisals and reap- 
praisals of the Bolshevik Revolution 
from non-—Soviet hands have ap- 
peared, occasioned by the fiftieth 
anniversary in 1967 of that Revolu- 
tion. Isaac Deutscher’s The Un- 
finished Revolution: Russia, 1917—- 
1967 (New York: Oxord University 
Press, 1967) is a series of lectures 
mixing pessimism and optimism 
from a Marxist viewpoint. Bertram 
D. Wolfe’s An Ideology in Power: 
Reflections on the’ Russian Revo- 
lution (New York:: Stein and. Day, 
1969) is a collection of articles, often 


wo’ 


stimulating, frequently . gloomy, a 


sometimes prolix. Walter Laqueur’s 
‘The Fate of the Revolution: Inter- 
‘pretations of ‘Soviet History (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 
is an intelligent gathering together 
of differing opinions on such figures 
as Lenin and Stalin and topics such 
as “1917” or “Soviet 
ography.” 
Two 


Pipes (Harvard University Press, 


important symposia ye 
Revolutionary Russia, ed. Richard - 


1967) ` 


histori- 





(1968) and Fifty Years of Com-. . 


‘munism in Russia, ed. Milorad M. 
Drachkovitch [Publication of the 
Hoover Institution] (Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1968).*2 


Finally, one should. not neglect.’ 


the melancholy and devastating 
portraits of Soviet leaders by Stalin’s 
daughter Svetlana Allilueva in Only 
One Year, trans. Paul Chavchavadze 


(New York: Harper and Row, 1969).. 


41. Similar collections include The USSR - 


after- 50 Years: Promise and Reality,-ed. S. 
Hendel and R. L. Braham (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1967); The Soviet: Union: A Half- 


Century of Communism, ed. Kurt London ' 
1968); - 


(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
The Impact of the Russian Revolution, 1917- 
1967: The Influence ‘of Bolshevism on the 


World outside Russia, ed. Jane Degras (New - 


York: Oxford University Press, 1967); and 


wF. 


E. H. Carr, The October Revolution: Before _ : 
and After (New York: Alfred, A. Knopl, á 


1969), i 





A vast amount continues to be 
published on most aspects, domestic 
and foreign, of Soviet Russia. I 
must omit most of this material, not 


_ only for reasons of space, but ‘also 


because so much of it is ephemeral. 


_ However, some writings of more 


lasting value covering the different 


. nationalities, regions and religions, 


‘as well as economic development, 


` are noted here.# 


42. On the ee sée, the two vols. of 
documents from Austrian archives- by 
Theophtl Hornykiewicz, Ereignisse in der 
Ukraine, 1914-1922 (Philadelphia: W. K. 
Lypynsky East European Research Institute, 
1966, 1967), and Oleh S. Pidhainy, The 


_Formation of the Ukrainian Republic 


(Toronto: New Review Books, 1966). On 


- the Georgians, see, the work of the same 


‘rlame by the eminent scholar David M. 


-» Lang (London and New York: Praeger, 1966). 


< Armenia is ably dealt with in Armenia. 


on the Road to Independence, 1918 by 


_ Richard G. Hovannisian (Berkeley and Los 


Angeles: University of California Press, 


, 1967), and in A Mandate for Armenia by 
James B. Gidney (Kent, Ohio: Kent State 
‘University Press, 

- the source book edited by N. Ia. Gushchin 


1967). On Siberia, see, 


et al., Istoriografiia Sovetskoi Sibiri (1917 — 


` 1945 GG.) [Historiography of Soviet 
- Siberia (1917—1945)] (Novosibirsk, 1968). . 


Islam in'the Soviet Union by Alexandre 
Bennigsen and Chantal Lemercier- 
Quelquejay (New York: Praeger, 1967) ranges 
widely over the subject. The Jews in Soviet 
Russia since 1917, ed. Lionel Kochan (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1970) is a 
praiseworthy, if gloomy, collection of essays 
by diverse authors. William B. Stroyen’s 
Communist Russia and the Russian Orthodox 
Ghurch, 1943-1962 (Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1967) 
is a competent and bold work. The 
Doukhobors by George Woodcock and Ivan 
Avakumovic (Oxford University Press, 1968) 


_is a fascinating study. of one of the most 


_ renowned Russian sects—in both its Russian 


and Canadian environments. An original 
and sardonic, analysis is Lowell Tillett’s 
The Great Friendship: Soviet Historians 
on the Non-Russian Nationalities (Chapel 
Hill: University of North’ Carolina Press, 


* 1969). 


On economic development, Alec Nove’s” 


~ An Economic History of the USSR (London: 


‘ 
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A es works on Soviet political 
luminaries’ as well as the period of 

“purges” are ‘worthy of mention. 
The revolutionary journalist Radek 
is the subject of a thoughtful 
biography by Warren Lerner, Karl 
Radek: The -Last Internationalist 
(Stanford University Press, 1970). 
A revival of interest in Bukharin, 
the “Old Bolshevik” who was exe- 
cuted in 1938, 


Sotsializmu v Rossii: Izbrannye 
Proizvedeniia [The Path to Social- 
ism in Russia: Selected Works], 
ed. Sidney Heitman (New York: 
Omicron Books, 1967).“ George W. 





Allen Lane Press, 1969) fulfills a need, as 
does Anatole G. Mazour’s earlier Soviet 
Economic Development, Operation Outstrip: 
1921-1965 (Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 
1967). Antony C. Sutton’s Western Techa 


nology and Soviet Economic Development, , 


1917-1930 , (Stanford: The Hoover Institu- 
tion, 1968) is a revelation of thé extent of 
foreign, such as German and American, assis- 


tance in the Soviet economic recovery of | 


the 1920s. Violet Conolly’s Beyond the Urals: 


Economic Developments in Soviet Asia (New ` 


York: Oxford University Press, 1967) delivers 
what the title promises. James Bunyan’s 
The Origin of Forced Labor in the Soviet 
State—1917-1921 (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1967) discusses Soviet labor 
policy during the beginning years. Women 
in the Soviet Economy by Norton T. Dodge 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966) is a 
factual presentation of the subject. Illumina- 


ting, but to be read with caution, is I. A.. 


is visible -in the’ 
reissuing of the latter’s Put k: 


w 


Kurganov’s Zhenshchiny, i Kommunizm ' 


[Women and Communism] (Flushing, N.Y.: 
the author, 1968). 

43. By ‘the same editor tere is the useful 
Nikolai I. Bukharin: A Bibliography 
(Stanford: The’ Hoover Institution, 1969). 
See also, Victor Serge, Memoirs of a Revolu- 
tionary, 1901-1941, trans. and ed. Peter 
Sedgwick (New: York: Oxford University 
Press, 1967) for an account of Serge’s troubles 
with Stalin. Robert Conquest’s The Great 


Terror: Stalin’s Purge of the Thirties (New. 


York: Macmillan Co., 1968) and Il Potere in 
Russia: Da Stalin a Brezhnev by Arrigo 


Levi (Bologna, 1967) are significant studies 


“from outside.” 
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Simmonds has edited a useful com- 
pendium of Soviet Leaders (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1967) 
which is not limited to political 
figures. Edward Crankshaw’s Krush- 
chev: A Career (New York: Viking 
Press, 1966) has serious limitations, 
but it does supply a biographical 
need. Nikita Khrushchev’s own 
memoirs have had wide publicity, 
but some have questioned their 
authenticity.“ 

Soviet military forces are the sub- 
ject of several interesting and in- 
formed works from varying points 
of view.” 

From the stream of writings on 
Soviet foreign policy, I should like 
to call attention to Adam B. Ulam’s 
Expansion and Coexistence: A 
History of Soviet Foreign Policy, 
1917-1967 (New York: Praeger, 
1968). This descriptive and analytic 


Also of interest are A. Avtorkhanov’s The 
Communist Party Apparatus (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1966) and Political 
Terror in Communist Systems by Alexander 
Dallin and G. W. Breslauer (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1970). 

44. Khrushchev Remembers, with intro- 
duction, commentary and notes by Edward 
Crankshaw, trans. and ed. Strobe Talbott 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1970). 

45. These include Michel Garder’s A 
History of the Soviet Army (New York: 
Praeger, 1966), a study revised and expanded 
from the original French edition; Raymond 
L. Garthoff’s Soviet Military Policy: A 
Historic Analysis (New York: Praeger, 1966), 
which also contains material published 
earlier; Malcom Mackintosh’s comprehensive 
but uneven Juggernaut: A History of the 
Soviet Armed Forces (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1967); Roman Kolkowicz’s 
The Soviet Military and the Communist 
Party (Princeton University Press, 1967); 
and Robert W. Herrick’s controversial 
Soviet Naval Strategy: Fifty Years of Theory 
and Practice (Annapolis: U.S. Naval Insti- 
tute, 1968). 

See also, Marshal Zhukov’s Greatest 
Battles by Georgi K. Zhukov, ed. Harrison 
E. Salisbury and trans. Theodore Shabad 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1969). 
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survey is of high quality, although 
it does lack a bibliography.** George 
F. Kennan’s Memoirs, 1925-1950 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1967) offers valuable views on 
Soviet foreign policy by the veteran 
American foreign officer and special- 
ist on Russian affairs.“ 

Finally, notice is offered of a very 
few works on education, culture, 
the arts and science of the Soviet 
period.*8 


46. For direct source material on foreign * 


relations, the reader may consult sueh works 
as Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1946, vol. 6, Eastern Europe; The Soviet 
Union (Washington, D.C.: Dept. of State, 
1969) or the two volumes of documents on 
Soviet Foreign Policy (1928-1934), ed. 
Xenia J. Eudin and Robert M. Slusser (pub- 
lished for the Hoover Institution, Pennsyl- 
vania State University Press, 1966 and 1967). 

Such Soviet surveys of foreign affairs as 
those published in Moscow in 1967 by A. A. 
Akhtamzian, V. B. Ushakov, and I. A. 
Kirilin lose much of their value as a result 
of their tendentiousness. 

47. See also, Beatrice Farnesworth’s illu- 
minating biography of William Bullitt, the 
colorful American diplomat: William C. 
Bullitt and the Soviet Union (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1967). The 
Comintern: Historical Highlights, Essays, 
Recollections, Documents, ed. M. M. 
Drachkovitch and Branko Lazitch (pub- 
lished for the Hoover Institution, New York: 
Praeger, 1966) is a very mixed bag indeed 
on the Third International. 

48. Sheila Fitzpatrick’s The Commissariat 
of Enlightenment. Soviet Organization of 
Education and the Arts under Lunacharsky 
(London: Cambridge University Press, 1970) 
is a commendable study. Ilya Ehrenburg’s 
sixth volume of his memoirs, Post War 
Years: 1945-54, trans. T. Shebunina 
(Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1967) 
as always makes unusual literary and politi- 
cal reading, as does, in another connection, 
the memoir by Ilya Schneider, Isadora 
Duncan: The Russian Years, trans. David 
Magarshack (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, 1968). 

Two important works on Soviet science 
are The Soviet Academy of Sciences and 
the Communist Party, 1917-1932 by Loren 
R. Graham (Princeton University Press, 1967) 
and The Rise and Fall of T. D. Lysenko by 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Again, as mentioned at the outset, 
there is no claim to completeness 
in this section. On the other hand, 
I hope I shall not be accused of too 
much arbitrariness of selection. 

Broad general surveys are disap- 
pointingly few and, where they 
exist, are often flawed. Roger Portal’s 
The Slavs: A Cultural and Histori- 
cal Survey of the Slavonic Peoples, 
trans. from French by Patrick Evans 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1969) 
should hopefully have been a 
logical introduction to Eastern 
Europe, but it remains a rather 
elementary, if bulky, survey with 
perhaps a disproportionate number 
of pages devoted to the Russians. 
Nationalism in Eastern Europe, ed. 
Peter F. Sugar and Ivo J. Lederer 
(Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1969) offers national histories 
by various specialists, concen- 
trating on the nineteenth century.” 
A broad survey of the peasants of 
Eastern Europe in recent times is 
found in Soviet and East European 
Agriculture (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1967), ed. Jerzy F. Karcz.” 

How parliamentary government 
worked in several states of Eastern 
and Central Europe (Poland, Es- 


Zhores A. Medvedev, trans. I. M. Lerner 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1969). 

49. The Czech historian Miroslav Hroch 
grapples with the issues of national awaken- 
ing among the Czechs, Lithuanians, Finns, 
and other small nationalities—not neces- 
sarily all Eastern European or Slavic—in a 
small but interesting study, Die Vorkémpfer 
der Nationalen Bewegung bei den Kleinen 
Völkern Europas (Prague, 1968). 

50. George D. Jackson, Jr.’s Comintern and 
Peasant in East Europe, 1919-1930 (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1966) has 
some merit but is deficient in its use of 
linguistic source materials. 
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tonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Czecho- 
slovakia, for example) in the period 
between the two world wars is the 
theme of a collection of frequently 
informative essays, ed. Hans-Erich 
Volkmann, Die Krise des Parla- 
mentarismus in Ostmitteleuropa 
zwischen den Beiden Weltkriegen 
(Marburg, 1967).5! 

A first-rate book dealing with 
Finland is John H. Hodgson’s Com- 
munism in Finland, A History and 
Interpretation (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1967). Several new 
works, none satisfactory, have ap- 
peared on Gustav Mannerheim, the 
Finnish national hero of modern 
times.®? H. Peter Krosby’s Finland, 
Germany, and the Soviet Union, 
1940-1941: The Petsamo Dispute 
(Madison: University of Wisconsém 
Press, 1968) is a solid study con- 
cerned with Finnish nickel and 
Finland’s pro-German orientation 
before the outbreak of war once 
more with the USSR. 

The three Baltic states, Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, are the sub- 
ject of a collection of papers read 
at the University of Maryland and 
edited by Ivar Ivask, First Con- 
ference on Baltic Studies: Summary 
of Proceedings (Tacoma, Wash.: 
The Association for the Advance- 
ment of Baltic Studies, 1969). Lat- 


51. Eastern Europe in Transition, ed. 
Kurt London (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1966) is a symposium, with few sur- 
prises, by Western European scholars, on 
nationalism and communism in this area 
during the comparatively recent past. 

52. These include the third and fourth 
volumes of the biography by Stig Jager- 
skiéld on Mannerheim, 1918 and 1919 (Hel- 
sinki, 1967, 1969). Oliver Warner’s Marshal 
Mannerheim and the Finns (Helsinki, 1967) 
is in English. 

53. Three Days to Catastrophe by Douglas 
Clark (London: Hammond, Hammond & 
Co., 1966) is a popularly written account 
of British and French reactions to the 
Winter War of 1939-1940. 
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via: Country and People, ed. J. 
Rutkis (Stockholm, 1967) is an 
informative. compendium, written 
-~ by émigré scholars, and aimed at 
the English-speaking reader. Alfred 
E. Senn’s The Great Powers, Lithu- 
ania and the Vilna Question, 1920- 
` 1928 (Leiden, 1966) deals com- 
petently with this issue so ruinous 
to Lithuanian-Polish rélations dur- 
ing the interwar period. 

Much interesting writing on 
Polish history has emerged in recent 
years. Kazimierz Slaski’s Wątki 
Historyczne w Podaniach o 
Początkach Polski (Poznan, 1968) 
analyzes carefully the historical 
elements in the legends surround- 
ing the origins of Poland. A sig- 
nificant collection of studies on the 
history of the faculty of philosophy 
and history of the Jagellonian Uni- 
versity in Cracow— Poland’s oldest 
university—is Studia z Dziejéw 
Wydzialu Filozoficzno—History- 
cznego Uniwersytetu Jagiellon- 
skiego, ed. Sylwiusz Mikucki 
(Cracow, 1967).54 

Two specialized studies make a 
contribution to Polish economic 
history of earlier centuries: Jan M. 
Maleckis Zwigzki Handlowe 
Miast Polskich z Gdańskiem w 
XVI i Pierwszej Polowie XVII 
Wieku [Commercial Relations of 
Polish Towns with Danzig in the 
16th and First Half of the 17th 
Century] (Cracow, 1968) and 
Henryk Zins Anglia a Baltyk w 
Drugiej Polowie XVI Wieku [Eng- 
land and the Baltic Sea in the 


54, In commemoration of the six- 
hundredth anniversary in 1964 of the found- 
ing of the University of Cracow, we have a 
scholarly group of papers, Les Universités 
Européenes du XIVe au’ XVIIIe Siècle: 
Aspects et Problèmes. Actes du Colloque 
International à l’Occasion du VIe Centenaire 
de l'Université Jagellone de Cracovie, 6-8 

Mai 1964 (Geneva, 1967). 
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Shand Half of the. 16th Century] i A 


(Wroclaw, 1967). 


For more recent times we have 


M. K. Dziewanowski’s important, 
if poorly edited, study in English 
of a prime mover of Poland’s re- 
birth, Joseph Pilsudski: A European 
Federalist, 1918-1922 (Stanford: 
Hoover Institution Press, 1969).55 

A fair amount has been written 
about Polish foreign relations as 
Poland emerged to independence 
and in the years thereafter. Piotr 
S. Wandycz’s Soviet-Palish Rela- 
tions, 1917-1921 (Harvard* Uni- 
versity Press, 
competent account. Also worthwhile 


1969) is a highly” 


is the ‘monograph by Anna M. . ’ 


Cienciala, Poland and the Western 


Powers, 1938-1939 (Toronto: Uni- 


versity of Toronto Press, 1968). 
Documents on Polish-Soviet Rela- 


tions, 1939-1945, vol. 2, 1943-1945. -~ 


[prepared by the General, Sikorski 


Historical Institute] (London, 1967) 
makes for sombre reading.™ 
Nicholas 
His Poland, His Communism (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1969) offers insights on both Poland 
and Gomulka for the many years of 
the latter's sway, beginning in 1956. 
Finally, the late Professor Waclaw 
Lednicki’s Russia, Poland .and the 
West (Port Washington, N.Y.: 
Kennikat Press, 


interest in this subject. 


The earlier history of Czecho: 


slovakia is well represented by 


Howard Kaminsky’s A History- of , 


55. See also, Waclaw Jedrzejewicz, zd; a 
Diplomat in Paris, 1936-1939: Papers and 


Memoirs of Juliusz Lukasiewicz, Ambassador 


of Poland (New York: Columbia University ` 


Press, 1970). 
56. In the same melancholy vein, see also, 
the Vatican documents contained in Le Saint 


Siège et la Situation Religieuse en Pologne ` 
et dans les Pays Baltes, 1939-1945 (Vatican $ 


City, 1967). np 


Bethell’s Gomulka: ` 


1966) reveals thé . 
author’s continuing and. èruditë , 
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the Hussite desoula (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1967); Milada Bleka- 
staď’s impressive work on the seven- 
teenth-century Moravian scholar- 
educator Comenius: Versuch eines 
Umrisses von Leben, Werk und 
‘Schicksal des Jan Amos Komenský 
(Prague, 1969);5 and William E. 
Wright’s illuminating monograph 
concentrating on the policies of the 
enlightened Hapsburg, Joseph II, 
Serf, Seigneur, and Sovereign: 
Agrarian Reform in Eighteenth- 
Century Bohemia (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 
1966). 

A pioneering work in English, 
although biased and poorly written, 
is The Czech Revolution of 1848 
by Stanley Z. Pech (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1969). Perhaps more valuable is the 


a Festschrift, ed. Peter Brock and H. 


Gordon Skilling, The Czech Renas- 
cence of the Nineteenth Century: 
Essays Presented to Otakar Od- 
lozilik in Honour of His Seventieth 
Birthday (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1970). 

The history of the Czechoslovak 
republic after 1918 is represented 
by several works on vital internal 
matters such as Czech-Slovak rela- 
tions." A relatively small but objec- 


57. This biography was written in Norway 
and published simultaneously in Oslo. 

58. See, for example, from Slovak -Com- 
munist points of view, Slovensko v 20.. 
Storoci [Slovakia in the 20th Century] 
by Lubomir Lipták (Bratislava, 1968) and 


. Slovenská Otázka v Československu [The 


Slovak Question in Czechoslovakia] by 


- Samo-Faltan (Bratislava, 1968). 


‘also consult three works 


59. On foreign policy the reader may 
from Marxist 
Czechoslovak historians: CSR a Stredo- 
evropská Politika Velmoct 1918-1938 [The 
Czechoslovak Republic and the Central 


` European Policy of the Great Powers 


1918-1938] by Alena Gajanova (Prague, 


N 1967); Nad Evropou Zataženo [Overcast 
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tive survey embracing Poles, 
Czechs, and Slovaks is Frederick 
G. Heymann’s Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966). 

George F. Kennan’s From Prague 
after Munich: Diplomatic Papers, 
1938-1940 (Princeton University 
Press, 1968) offers valuable first- 
hand and painful reports." 

Hungarian history from the eigh- 
teenth century to the end of Haps- 
burg rule is enriched by several 


“monographs. Béla K. Király’s Hun- 


gary in the Late Eighteenth Cen- 
tury: The Decline of Enlightened 
Despotism (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1969) is a solid and 
perceptive presentation.® An ex- 
cellent work in English on a promi- 
nent Hungarian nationalist leader 
before Kossuth is Stephen Széchenyi 
and the Awakening of Hungarian 
Nationalism, 1791 -1841 by George 
Barany (Princeton University Press, 
1968). István Barta’s A Fiatal 
Kossuth [The Young Kossuth] (Buda- 
pest, 1966) is an important study of 
20 years (1816-1836) of the life of 
the great Hungarian statesman, from 
a Marxist approach. An informative 
account of the development of the 
Social Democratic movement in 
Hungary prior to World War I 


over Europe] by Robert Kvaéek (Prague, 
1966); and Mnichov a Edvard Beneš 
[Munich and Edvard Benes] by Mila Lvova 


' (Prague, 1968). The first two of these volumes 


have summaries in English. 

See also, Jorg K. Hoensch’s somewhat 
narrowly conceived diplomatic history, 
Der Ungarische Revisionismus und die 
Zerschlagung der Tschechoslowdakei 
(Tübingen, 1967). . 

60. See also, the biography by Eva H. 
Balazs, Berzeviczy Gergely, a Reform- 
politikus (1763—1795) [Gregory Berzeviczy, 
The teform Politician (1763-1795)] (Buda- 
pest, /1967). This work deals with the earlier 
years, of the Hungarian “Jacobin” who 
died. in 1822. z i 


/ 
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is Tibor Süle’s Sozialdemokratie 
in Ungarn: Zur Rolle der Intelligenz 
in der Arbeiterbewegung 1899- 
1910 (Cologne, 1967). Hungarian- 
Jewish Siudies, ed. Randolph L. 
Braham (New York: World Federa- 
tion of Hungarian Jews, 1966) is a 
collection of essays which surveys 
with unusual detachment the posi- 
tion of the Jews in Hungary from 
medieval to recent times. 

Hungary’s Way to World War II 
by Nandor A. F. Dreisziger (Astor 
Park, Fla.: Danubian Press, 1968) 
is a good, sometimes original, ac- 
count in English of Hungarian re- 
visionist foreign policy between the 
two world wars—including some 
kind words for Admiral Horthy.® 
Nicholas M. Nagy-Talavera’s The 
Green Shirts and the Others: A 
History of Fascism in Hungary and 
Rumania (Stanford: Hoover Insti- 
tution Press, 1970) ranges lucidly 
beyond Hungary, as its title indi- 
cates. 

Various works of value on earlier 
Romanian history include Romanii 
la Dunarea de Jos [The Romans on 
the Lower Danube] by Radu Vulpe 
and Ion Barnea (Bucharest, 1968); 
Keith Hitchins’ The Rumanian 
National Movement in Transyl- 
vania, 1780-1849 (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1969); Reforma 
Agrara din 1864 [The Agrarian Re- 
form in 1864] by N. Adaniloaie and 
Dan Berindei (Bucharest, 1967); 
Lupta Românilor pentru Unitatea 
Nationala, 1834-1849 [The 
Romanian Struggle for National 
Unity, 1834-1849] by Cornelia 
Bodea (Bucharest, 1967); Marea 


61. See also, the documents contained in 
Allianz Hitler-Horthy-Mussolini: \Doku- 
mente zur Ungarischen Aussenpolitik 
(1933-1944), (Introductory study and pre- 
paration of the acts for publication by Magda 
Adam et al.), ed. Lajos Kerekes (Budapest, 
1966). n 
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Răscoală a ‘Téranilor din 1907 
[The Great Peasant Revolt in 1907] 
by Andrei Otetea et al. (Bucharest, 
1967); and the slender volume of 
essays by Miron Constantinescu and 
V. Liveanu, Sur Quelques Prob- 
lémes d'Histoire (Bucharest, 1966). 

Stephen Fischer-Galati’s Twenti- 
eth-Century Rumania (Columbia 
University Press, 1970) is a useful 
and balanced account. The volume 
of essays by émigré writers, Aspects 
des Relations Russo-Roumaines by 
George Cioranesco et al. (Paris, 
1967) makes a case for Romania’s 
regaining Bessarabia and northern 
Bucovina from the Soviet Union. 

The history of the South Slavs 
as a unified Yugoslavia really begins, 
as is known, after World War I. 
Before that we have separate 
peoples living mostly under Haps- 
burg or Turkish rule. An important 
contribution by a Soviet scholar 
on the historical awakening of the 
Croat people in the nineteenth 
century is I. I. Leshchilovskaia’s 
Illirizm: K Istorii Khorvatskogo 
Natsionalnogo Vozrozhdeniia [Il- 
lyrism: A Contribution to the 
History of the Croat National 
Renaissance] (Moscow, 1968). 

Two interesting studies of 
Serbian society and culture are La 
Vie Quotidienne en Serbie au 
Seuil de V Indépendance, 1815—1839 
by Georges Castellan (Paris, 1967) 
and La Culture Serbe au Seuil de 
VIndépendance (1800-1840) by 
Yvonne Castellan (Paris, 1967). 

The Road to Sarajevo by Vladimir 
Dedijer (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1966) is a controversial 
treatment by a prominent modern 
Yugoslav political figure of the 
assassination of the Austrian Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand. 

A Short History of Yugoslavia: 
From Early Times to 1966, by H. C. 
Darby et al. and ed. Stephen 
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Clissold (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1966) is a compre- 
hensive anthology worthy of men- 
tion. Traian Stoianovich ranges 
beyond both Yugoslavia and history 
in his interdisciplinary A Study in 
Balkan Civilization (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1967). 

Paul Shoup’s Communism and 
the Yugoslav National Question 
(New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1968) deals dispassionately 
with these two vital matters.® 

The vexed issue of Trieste and 
its “environs, in dispute between 
Yugoslavia and Italy after World War 
II, and now presumably settled, is 
the subject of a judicious and de- 
tailed monograph by Bogdan C. 
Novak, himself of Slovenian back- 
ground: Trieste, 1941-1954: The 
Ethnic, Political and Ideological 
Struggle (University of Chicago 
‘Press, 1970). To be read in connec- 
tion with the above is an ‘earlier 
study of more than topical interest: 
Le Conflit de Trieste, 1943-1954 
by Jean-Baptiste Duroselle (Brus- 
sels, 1966). An able volume con- 
cerned with Balkan, and especially 


62. See also, Nikolaj Todorov, ed., La 
Ville Balkanique, XVe-XIXe Ss. (Sofia, 1970). 

63. See also, Jozo Tomasevich et al., Con- 
temporary Yugoslavia, ed. Wayne S. Vucinich 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1969). ‘ 
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Yugoslav,. diplomacy during the 
1950s is Balkan Triangle: Birth 
and Decline of an Alliance across 
Ideological Boundaries by John O. 
Tatrides (The Hague, 1968). 

Three works centering on the Bul- 
garian anti-Turkish and national 


_movement of the 1860s and 1870s, 


all from contemporary Bulgaria, are 
Ivan N. Undzhiev’s Vasil Levski: 
Biografiia (Sofia, 1967); Simeon 
Damianov’s Frantsiia i Bulgarskata 
Natsionalna Revoliutsiia [France 
and the Bulgarian National Revolu- 
tion] (Sofia, 1968); and Khristo 
Khristov’s Osvobozhdenieto na 
Bulgariia i Politikata na Zapadnite 
Durzhavi 1876-1878 [The Libera- 
tions of Bulgaria and the Policy of 
the Western Powers 1876-78] 
(Sofia, 1968). 

Stavro Skendi’s The Albanian 
National Awakening, 1878-1912 
(Princeton University Press, 1967) 
is informed and detailed, but 
marred among other things, by over- 
zealous nationalism. 

In conclusion, I am noting the 
deaths during this half-decade. of a 
very few figures prominently con- 
nected with Russian history: Boris. 
I. Nicolaevsky (1966); William 
Henry Chamberlin (1969); N. S. 
Timasheff (1970); and Alexander F. 
Kerensky (1970). 
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Decision Making in San Francisco 


Frederick M. Wirt 

Spanning the 125-year polit- 
ical history of San Francisco, 
Frederick Wirt provides new 
insights into the politics of 
large American cities in the 
70's. “A probing, insightful 
look into the structure and 
dynamics of power in San 
Francisco; a vade mecum for 
the politics of the future’’— 
Joseph L. Alioto, Mayor of 
San Francisco. 440 pages, 
illustrations, $14.95 


Structural and Ideological Roots of Public Expenditures 


Harold L. Wilensky 
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Now in Paper— 


The Politics of Palestinian 
Nationalism 

William B. Quandt, Fuad 
Jabber, and Ann Mosely Lesch 
256 pages, $2.95 


The Rise and Decline of 


Fidel Castro 

An Essay in Contemporary History 
Maurice Halperin 

400 pages, $3.95 


The Idea of Fraternity in 
America 

Wilson Carey McWilliams 
712 pages $4.95 


Conservatives complain that the welfare state 
punishes the diligent and rewards the idle. 
Radicals and others argue that if fails to reduce 
poverty, achieve equality, or promote social 
justice. In his newest work Wilensky taps the 
relevant social science studies and provides a 
readable, provocative quide through this maze 
of welfare rhetoric. 

176 pages, $8.95 


Implementation 


How Great Expectations in 
Washington Are Dashed in Oakland; 
Or, Why It’s Amazing that Federal 
Programs Work at All, This Being a 
Saga of the Economic Development 
Administration as told by Two 
Sympathetic Observers Who Seek 
To Build Morals on the 

Foundations of Ruined Hopes. 


Jeffrey L. Pressman and 
Aaron B. Wildavsky 
202 pages $2.45 

The Politics of City 
Revenue 

Arnold J. Meltsner 

318 pages $3.65 
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War and Revolution in Yugoslavia, 1941-1945 
The Chetniks 


Jozo Tomasevich. Formed in 1941 by officers of the defeated Yugo- 
slav army under the leadership of General Draza Mihailovic, the 
Chetniks were hailed as the first guerrilla movement in the European 
occupied areas. By 1945, however, their forces had suffered total 
destruction. In this definitive work, the author provides a detailed 
history of the social, political, and economic conditions surrounding 
the dramatic rise and fall of the movement, and includes an ap- 
praisal of General Mihailovic and the reasons for his defeat. $20.00 


Ancestor Worship 
in Contemporary Japan 


Robert J. Smith. This first comprehensive study of Japanese ancestor 
worship in a Western language—the result of fifteen years of re- 
search and intensive fieldwork—traces the historical evolution of 
ancestor worship from its putative beginnings as an indigenous 
tradition to the fundamental changes of the modern period, espe- 
cially of the past thirty years. Included is the author’s analysis of 

his unique census of memorial tablets found in some 600 rural and 
urban Japanese households. Illustrated. $12.50 


Religion and Ritual 
in Chinese Society 


Arthur P. Wolf. Fourteen papers on various aspects of Chinese 
religion focus on the beliefs and practices of the peasant and the ritual 
specialists who serve him, rather than on the historical and philo- 
sophical doctrines of Taoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. These 
beliefs and practices are placed in the context of Chinese society, 
affording a guide to the problem of studying religion in a complex 
society and a new approach to the study of kinship and political 
cultures. Studies in Chinese Society. $15.00 
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Vol. 28, No. 2 


JANUARY 
1975 
Vol. 28, No. 1 


* 
EUROPEAN LABOR AND. POLITICS: A SYMPOSIUM (I) 

edited by John P. Windmuller 

The British Labour Party and the Trade Unions: Crisis and Com- 


_ pact, by Lewis Minkin 


Trade Unions and Political Parties in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, by Richard J. Willey 

In Search of New Relationships: Parties, Unions and Salaried 
Employees’ Associations in Sweden, by Nils Elvander 


' Strategic Opportunities and Limitations: The Norwegian Labor 


Party and the Trade Unions, by Penny Gill Martin 


EUROPEAN LABOR AND POLITICS: A SYMPOSIUM (II) 
edited by John P. Windmuller 


Labor and Politics in a Divided Movement: The Italian Case, 
by Peter Weitz 


Current Problems of Trade Union-Party Relations in Switzerland: 
Reorientation versus Inertia, by Jürg K. Siegenthaler | 


Trade Unions and Political Parties in France: Some Recent 
Trends, by Jean-Daniel Reynaud 


Labor Unions and Political Parties in Belgium, by Val R. Lorwin 


Plus, in each issite, other articles on current issues in the field of industrial and labor relations, book re- 
views, recent publications, and research notes. 


Published quarterly by the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


Annual rates: $10.00 (domestic) $11.00 (foreign) 
Single issues: $ 2.75 (domestic) $ 3.00 (foreign) 
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LEON Gourg, Foy D. KOHLER and 
Mose L. Harvey. The Role of Nu- 
clear Forces in Current Soviet 
Strategy. Pp. iii, 148. Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla.: University of Miami, 1974. 
No price. 


. This short but admirably succinct 
study begins with the assumption that 
the words of Soviet leaders—of party 
or army, in journals, papers, or 
speeches—do indeed reflect their de- 
veloping strategy; and conversely that 
(for example) the warm toast of a trade 
delegation will assure only the naive of 
Societ good intentions. The chief asser- 
tion, which unites the separate essays, 
is that vast changes occurred in Soviet 
attitudes toward the role of nuclear 
forces in their strategy, between the 
inception of their nuclear program and 
recent times, but that, in the past two 
years, even more significant changes in 
their thinking have taken place. Soviet 
leaders, finding the “correlation of 
forces” —military, psychological, polit- 
ical, economic—moving in their favor, 
can now see great advantage in bold- 
ness. Hence the once frequently ex- 
pressed assertion that there is “no vic- 
tor in nuclear war’ is now often re- 


jected: with the massive increase in 
Soviet strategic forces it has gone out of 
style. It is, in one Soviet writer’s views, 
one of the “disorienting claims of 
bourgeois ideologies” (p. 60). The 
Soviets, for their part, “seldom use the 
term détente in reference to the new 
relationship, and do so exclusively in 
pronouncements and communications 
aimed at Western targets” (p. xxi). This 
flows from the new position of superior- 
ity that they see themselves moving 
into, as the “correlation of forces” 
moves in their favor—or so these au- 
thors see it. 

Americans, on the other hand, while 
decreasing their role internationally, 
have developed a school of thought, a 
whole philosophy, of détente. It has 
been a common Western assumption 
that the Soviet leadership went through 
the same learning process as Americans 
in defusing the Cold War and building 
a new relationship; this is dangerously 
ingenuous, the authors argue. Indeed, 
their learning process, if one follows to 
its logical conclusion the argument of 
Ambassador Kohler and Messieurs 
Gouré and Harvey, has been the exact 
reverse—that is, while Americans 
learned the language of détente, the 
Soviets probably, from about 1969 on, 
learned a new language of toughness 
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and one in which they have great faith. 
Nor, the authors assert, is there evi- 
dence that the Moscow and Washington 
Summits of 1972 and 1973, or SALT I 
or SALT IJ, have had any discernible 
impact on Soviet positions. 

To agree with these authors is to 
accept a very gloomy view indeed of 
the prospects for the West. The book 
was completed in early 1974, since 
which time “double-digit inflation” and 
the worst economic mess since the 
‘great depression have seemingly 
paralyzed the West, making the posi- 
tion still worse. The authors are con- 
vinced that a lag exists in American 
perceptions of what the Soviet leader- 
ship is thinking about, and of how the 
Soviets are thinking. To accept this 
position involves accepting the view 
that America has built its foreign policy 
in the past five years on illusions and 
wishful thinking, that the architects of 
this course, and those supporting them, 
have been hopelessly naive. The book 
is devoid of logical flaws, and the 
evidence as they marshal it is convinc- 
ing. This may be an extremely impor- 
tant book from a policy point of view. 

W. SCOTT THOMPSON 

Tufts University 

Medford 

Massachusetts 


MortTon H. HALPERIN. Bureaucratic 
Politics and Foreign Policy. Pp. ix, 
340. Washington, D.C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1974. $8.95. 


For analysts of American foreign pol- 
icy, this is an interesting, insightful, but 
incomplete book. It is interesting be- 
cause of the many anecdotes and tidbits 
of information that Halperin has culled 

“from the memoirs of those one hundred 
. participants who were involved in mak- 
ing and implementing American 
foreign policy since 1945 and who 
chose to write about their experiences. 
It is insightful because of Halperin’s 
obvious understanding of what it takes 
to be an enterprising (read effective) 
bureaucrat in the Washington foreign 
affairs bureaucracy and because of his 
ability to communicate to us what it 
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“feels like” to operate in that environ- 
ment. But in spite of the information 
imparted and the arguments marshalled, 
the book remains incomplete be- 
cause we are left at the end still 
wondering exactly how much effect the 
bureaucratic process that takes place.in 
the executive branch affects the sub- 
stance of policy. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
In the first part, Halperin tells us who 
are the major participants in the foreign 
affairs bureaucracy, what their interests 
and perspectives are, why these must 
differ among the participants, and why 
we should pay attention to the differ- 
ences. In the second part, he tells us 
how the pulling and hauling among the 
various players result in a Presidential 
decision. I found chapters eight and ` 
nine (“Information and Arguments” 
and “Maneuvers to Affect Informa- 
tion”) among the most intriguing and 
original that I have’ ever encountered 
because of the way in which they show 
how the environment that bureaucrats 
operate in structures the types of argu- 
ments these players can make. In the 
third part, Halperin covers an area that 
he rightly states has been largely neg- 
lected in the foreign policy literature: 
implementation, or what it means to 
implement decisions and why the 
analyst must distinguish between a 
Presidential decision and a governmen- 
tal action. 

My source of dissatisfaction with the 
book stems from the fact that I am both 
a practitioner and a critic of bureau- 
cratic politics. In trying to assess the 
effects that the bureaucratic process has 
on policy, these are ‘the key questions 
that must be asked and answered: (1) Is 
there significant slippage between 
Presidential intent and governmental 
action on those issues Presidents care 
most about? (2) Does a President’s 
awareness of the difficulty of imple- 
menting a given decision cause him to 
change his mind when making the 
decison? (3) Has bureaucratic politics 
made a significant difference in the 
substance of policy for those fifteen or 
twenty pivotal decisions of the post- 
1945 era? And (4) is Presidential antici- 
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pation of Congressional and public 
reaction to contemplated decisions 
much more significant than bureaucratic 
politics in explaining why we get 
the policy we get? Halperin deals with 
some but not all of these questions, and 
he treats none of them definitively. The 
. result of his efforts, however, is a much 
more systematic and provocative treat- 
ment of the effects of process on con- 
tent than we have had for a long time. 
` ROBERT J. ART 

Brandeis University : 
Waltham 
Massachusetts 


TOWNSEND Hoopes. The Devil and 
John Foster Dulles. Pp. xii, 562. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1973. 
$15.00. 


If, as is likely, an attempt is made at 

the end of this century to evaluate and 
rank the American Secretaries of State, 
the more intensive debate among histo- 
rians as to the position on that list of a 
certain individual will probably focus 
- on the tenure of John Foster Dulles. 
When that poll is taken it is perhaps 
correct to assume that considerable 
influence on the judgment of those 
scholars assessing the performance of 
the Secretaries of State will stem from 
such biographies as this one. 

The book’s title, The Devil and John 
Foster Dulles, prompts some bewil- 
derment initially, especially so in view 
of the general knowledge that the late 
Secretary of-State was solidly attached 
to, and motivated by, Christian and 
humanitarian principles. On closer 
reading, however, one discovers the 
correctness of the author’s choice, and 
recognizes the basic tragedy of the 
Dulles tenure which the title suggests: 

_that -for all of his high motives, his 
genuine commitment to America’s na- 
tional interests, and his deep and abid- 
ing concern for the welfare of mankind, 
John Foster Dulles was consistently, 
indeed persistently, shackled by his 
own “theological baggage,” as Thomas 
E. Dewey observed. His self-righteous, 
moralistic approach to foreign policy, 
coupled with an uncompromising an- 
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tipathy to Communism, militated 
against pragmatic assessment, tainted 
objective analysis and ultimately de- 
railed rational thought. Disarmed fre- 
quently through ambiguity, his policies 
suffered from a lack of substance which 
not even a popular belligerence in his 
methodology could redeem. His legacy 
has become that of “massive retalia- 
tion,” “rollback,” and “brinksmanship,” 
phrases considered nebulous at the time 
of their enunciation and still awaiting a 
satisfactory historical definition. 

The author has drawn upon a mass of 
manuscript and documentary materials, 
oral history collections and interviews 
in the preparation of. this biography. 
Moreover, he has delved deeply into 
the letters and statements of Dulles 
himself in order to delineate the de- 
velopment of those strong convictions 
of mission and purpose which domi- 
nated the Secretary's attitude on this 
nation’s role in the post-World War II 
diplomatic arena. This device, while 
occasionally overdone, illuminates 
quite well those aspects of the man’s 
character which contributed so sig- 


-nificantly to his professional posture as 


a statesman. Of particular interest are 
those chapters detailing Dulles’s formu- 
lation of the nuclear deterrent thesis, 
with those entitled “Policy 
Beginnings,” “Massive Retaliation and 
the New Look,” “A Gathering Immo- 
bility” and “Berlin—The Last Crisis” 
deserving both special praise and care- 
ful study. 

A book of this dimension adds much 
to the history of the middle years of the 
Cold War, and clarifies in particular the 
thoughts and actions of the leading 
Cold War “Warrior” — John Foster Dul- 
les. It is absorbing, sometimes humor- 
ous, and rarely dull. It should change 
some views; if not immediately, then in 
due time. 

CALVIN WARNER HINES 

Stephen F. Austin State University 

Nacogdoches 

Texas 


STEPHEN E. PELZ. Race to Pearl Har- 
bor: The Failure of the Second Lon- 
don Naval Conference and the Onset 
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of World War II. Pp. xi, 268. Cam- 


bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1974. $17.50. 


Drawing effectively on interviews 
and archival resources in Japanese and 
English, Stephen Pelz represents the 
fine breed of young American scholars 
with good connections abroad and sub- 
stantial support at home, whose ap- 
proach to international study has out- 
distanced old uni-dimensional tech- 
niques. The journalistic title of his 
book is misleading, however, for it 
implies ‘that the Japanese Navy pre- 
pared the Hawaii attack as early as 
1936; Admiral Yamamoto invented the 
assault scheme only after the. 1940 
maneuvers. The “race” mentioned in 
the appropriate subtitle means Jap- 
anese naval arming, one-sided until 
America stirred. While the publishers 
exaggerate in claiming that historians 
have slighted the naval race of the 
1930s, the author—an assistant profes- 
sor at the University of Massachusetts/ 
Amherst—performs a scholarly service 
by exploring the internal and external 
ramifications affecting all three Great 
Powers most concerned: Japan, the 
United States, and Britain. 

The nine-page bibliography lacks 
annotations but supplies indigenous 
renderings for Japanese citations, and is 
comprehensive, although one misses 
Bradford Lee’s fine Britain and the 
Sino-Japanese War (Stanford, 1973). 
‘Otherwise valuable but distant end 
notes, consuming twenty-three pages, 


refer unnecessarily to an American col- ` 


lege textbook and rely excessively on a 
U.S. Naval Academy history. The style 
is monographic, enlivened by flashes of 
felicity (“The Royal Navy resembled an 
aging concubine,” p. 179) but marred 
by clumsiness (Takahashi became “a 
government financial expert after- fail- 
ing in business,” p. 12), Track charts 
(pp. 37-38) are superfluous. The trans- 
lations from Japanese are generally 
satisfactory, one exception being the 
odd use of “strategy section” to de- 
scribe a general staff echelon. Experts 
will resist the gossipy allegation that 
Japanese imperial princes were keen to 
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unseat the Emperor during the turbu- . 
lent 1930s (p. 10). 

Pelz’s study is useful not only for 
unraveling the tangle of prewar Far 
Eastern navalism (extending to Ma- 
han’s influence on Japanese thinking, 
and the role of public opinion), but also 
for deepening our understanding of 
delicate postwar efforts to achieve arms 
limitation. ‘Particularly chilling today, 
especially for critics of the alleged 
resurgence of Japanese militarism, is 
Pelz’s observation that “Japan’s con- 
tinued economic advance and the 
United States’ financial collapse made a 
naval race seem feasible” in the thirties 
(p. 40). While the inability to réstrain 
naval ambitions conferred transient 
benefit upon Nippon—obsessed by pres- 
sures of time and of technological 
advantage—in the larger sense the de- 
railment of naval negotiations in 1936 
foretold the catastrophe which would 
eventually befall Japanese sea power 
and nation. 

ALVIN D. Coox 

San Diego State University 

California 


CHARLES PENTLAND. International 
Theory and European Integration, 
Pp. 283. New York: The Free Press, 
1973. $9.95. 


In an area that has both suffered and 
benefited from the incessant social sci- 
ence penchant to theorize, Charles 
Pentland has written a refreshing book 
that offers no overarching conceptual 
scheme for analyzing the state of the 
literature about European political in- 
tegration. His well written volume at- 
tempts to identify the areas of compati- 
bility and the points of difference 
among the major approaches to integra- 
tion theory. In this he is successful; the 
book is a solid and useful overview of 
the major approaches. to European 
political integration. 

Pentland identifies four distinctive 
approaches to the problems of. in- 
ternational political integration—the 
pluralist approach, functionalism, 
neofunctionalism, and federalism. 

In a separate chapter for each ap- 
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proach, the author reviews the major 
writers in that area and applies their 
insights to three levels of analysis—the 
System, the States, and the Individual. 
Each of the four chapters closes with 
Pentland’s analysis of the operational 
features of each approach in the context 
of the European postwar experience. 
Avoiding a descriptive-historical frame- 
work, the author traces the relation- 
ships between the development of 
each approach and the eventual, out- 
come when applied to Western Europe. 


The second part of the volume illus-. 


trates the complementary aspects of all 
four approaches and the author nicely 
illustrates his thesis by taking a number 
of the explanatory propositions from the 
literature and placing them in a 
framework that utilizes the three levels 
of analysis. The principal theoretical 
concerns of the integration theorists 
emerge and the author ably supports 
his argument that a review of the major 
approaches and issues in the field will 
yield dividends in allowing the reader 
to examine, compare, and contrast the 
major contributions to the integration 
literature. Pentland argues that this is 
not the time to impose a general 
paradigm or theory on the field; explo- 
ration and debate can make vital con- 
tributions to the research priorities in 
the study of integration. 
The author argues, in closing, that 
the process of political integration can 
‘best be viewed as four distinct but 
interrelated processes; integration is 
best viewed as a condition of the inter- 
national system as a whole. As impor- 
tant, the dynamic relationship between 
system change and state behavior re- 
quires greater consideration. A division 
between foreign and domestic policy is 
untenable in the analysis of integration. 
Pentland argues, finally, for an em- 
phasis on social-psychological research 
at the individual level, an approach 
overlooked by most of the major 
theorists in the field and one that might 
provide fresh and -rewarding insights 
into the political integration process. 
RIORDAN ROETT 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Washington, D.C. 
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RAYMOND VERNON, ed. Big Business 
and the State: Changing Relations in 
Western Europe. Pp. ix, 310. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1974. $12.50. 


MILTON S. HOCHMUTH. Organizing the 
Transnational: The Experience with 
Transnational Enterprise in Ad- 
vanced Technology. Pp. xiv, 211. 
Leiden, The Netherlands: A. W. 
Sijthoff, 1974. No price. 


In the important book, Big Business 
and the State, edited by Raymond 
Vernon, Director of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Center for International Affairs, a 
dozen contributors explore the connec- 
tions between enterprises and national 
governments in western Europe in the 
post-World War II years. Professor Ver- 


non’s opening essay is thoughtful and 


stimulating. In it, he seeks to isolate 
unique national elements and also 
common characteristics of government- 
business links in the 1950s and to 
demonstrate how in the 1960s and 
early 1970s changes occurred. Look- 
ing at current events, he perceives 
a disenchantment with the intense pub- 
lic sector activity of the recent past and 
by the late 1960s in France and 
elsewhere “a-rediscovery of the power 
Vernon shows 
clearly the dichotomy between national 
planning and the foreign trade-in- 
vestment that accompanied European 
integration. He demonstrates how in 
industries that depend on high 
technology and scale production, 
strictly national policies conflict with 
industrial and organizational realities. 
The time may be here, Vernon 
suggests, when European governments 
can no longer make policy without 
taking into account interrelationships 
between European firms and enter- 
prises headquartered outside Europe. 
In the second essay, Stuart Holland 
focuses on Europe’s public enterprises. 
The immediate postwar nationaliza- 
tions, he argues, were based primarily 
on socialist economic policy, the sal- 
vage of ailing enterprises, and the 
punishment of collaborators. By the 
1960s and 1970s, some governments 
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were using public enterprises as policy 
instruments to offset the negative na- 
tional effects of EEC trade liberaliza- 
‘tion, to reverse recessionary trends, to 
supply employment in less developed 
areas, to take on high risk ventures, to 
maintain competition, and to cope with 
problems created by multinational en- 
terprise. But Holland reports that “No 
serious attempts appear to have been 
made to relate the aims of new public 
enterprise at a national level with 
[European Economic] community 
policy.” Regrettably, Holland’s piece 
gives the reader little feel for the 
criteria for successful or unsuccessful 
public enterprise or for the future of 
public enterprise measured by such 
criteria. 

After these “syntheses,” part II offers 

rich details on public policies in Italy 
(by Romano Prodi), Germany (by Georg 
H. Küster), Britain (Trevor Smith), 
France (Charles-Albert Michaelet), and 
Sweden (Göran Ohlin). The reader be- 
comes aware of immense variations: no 
all-European public policy exists. 
Nonetheless, one is struck by how often 
countries followed one another’s lead. 
Vernon emphasizes the lead of France; 
Stuart Holland, the. lead of Italy; but 
this reviewer was impressed by the 
_ interactions. Thus, a German memo 
might be inspired by French experi- 
ence with indicative planning; the 
French “Nora report” (1967) advocated 
a central holding organization along the 
lines of Italy’s Istituto per la Ricos- 
truzione (IRI); the 1971 Italian Gestioni 
e Partecipazione Industriale (GEPI) 
was originally inspired by Britain’s In- 
dustrial Reorganisation Corporation 
(IRC). It all involved a learning 
process—the shuttling of information, 
comparisons, and alternative strategies 
between and among nations. What is 
revealed is fascinating. 

Part III of this skillfully organized 
collection turns to specific industries: 
aluminum (Zuhayr Mikadashi), com- 
puters (Nicolas Jequier), automobiles 
(Louis T. Wells), steel (J.E.S. Hay- 
ward), and aerospace (M.S. Hochmuth). 
Wells is particularly interesting on the 
interconnections between European 


automobile makers. 
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And don’t miss 
Jequier’s gem of an article. 
Hochmuth’s own book, Organizing 
the Transnational, includes much of 
the data in his article in the Vernon 
volume (sometimes there is almost 
word for word repetition). But 
Hochmuth’s book should not be judged 
by his article. It is far from a mere 
enlargement of the shorter piece. 
Rather his volume provides an in-depth 
look at six cases where governments 
have engaged in multinational ven- 
tures in high technology products~—in 
weapons, space systems, and aircraft. 
Hochmuth’s book meshes beautifully 
with the overall Vernon theme, that is, 
it indicates the enormous variety and 
complexity in big business-state inter- 
relationships. Hochmuth was himself a 
participant in the NATO Hawk air 
missile defense project and the U.S.- 
West German tank development (MBT- 
70). His volume reveals the successes 
and failures in the management struc- 
tures of such projects. With “insider’- 
type knowledge, insight, and percep- 


tion, Hochmuth has penetrated the 


intricate mysteries of the organizations 
of these transnational government enter- 
prises, including their relations with 
private firms. His conclusions should 
provide guidance to future participants - 
(governmental bodies and private com- 
panies) in transnational projects. 
MIRA WILKINS 
Florida Intemational University 
Miami nae 
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Lupwic W. ADAMEC. Afghanistan’s 
Foreign Affairs to the Mid-Twentieth 
Century: Relations with the USSR, 
Germany and Britain. Pp. 324. Tuc- . 
son: University of Arizona Press, 
1974. $13.00. Paperbound, $7.95. 


Ludwig Adamec is one of a small but 
increasing number of American schol- 
ars who have turned their attention to 
the study of Afghanistan. The output of 
this group has also been increasing, and 
the present writer has reviewed for the 


Annals works by Richard Newell and 
Leon Poullada in the past two years. 
Newell provided a general overview of 
the constitutional changes of King 
Zahir Shah in his book, and Poullada 
concentrated on an important aspect of 
history in analyzing the reforms and 
overthrow of King Amanullah. Adamec 
here covers a longer period of time 
from, roughly, the turn of the century to 
the end of the second World War and 
looks specifically at the relationship 
between. Afghanistan and its two pow- 


` erful neighbors, the Soviet Union and 


Great Britain (through India), and its 
attempt to find a balance through closer 
relations with Germany. In doing so he 
builds on and, to an extent, overlaps 
with, the material presented in his 
earlier work, Afghanistan 1900—1923: A 
Diplomatic History. 

Arnold Toynbee once wrote that the 
two key cities of Asia were Antioch and 
Herat, as it was through and past these 
two that great movements of history 
took place. The latter, in western Af 
ghanistan, displays the geographic im- 
portance of the country astride the 
mountains that separate the steppes of 
Central Asia from the Indo-Gangetic 
plains and the Iranian plateau to the 
south and emphasizes the role played 
as guardians of the passes through the 
ranges. Adamec describes briefly the 
“Great Game” between Russia and Brit- 
ain (unfortunately in a literary style far 
removed from Kipling!) as a prelude to 
his detailed presentation of the de- 
-velopments within his time frame. 

There is no doubt from the reading of 
the book that an unusual amount of 
effort has gone into the research which 
serves as the basis of the study. He has 
used source material in Kabul, New 
Delhi, and London and has had access 
to Soviet and German documents. The 
last have been skillfully used in looking 
at the period preceding and during 
World War II when German influence 
in Iraq, Iran, and Turkey as well as 
Afghanistan was worrisome to the Al- 
lies. One is all but overwhelmed with 
the mass. of documentary material—the 
notes covering the sources, unfortu- 
nately, are relegated to the back of the 
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book, leaving the reader the choice of 
ignoring them or fumbling to locate 
them. ` 

The lack of the book is analysis. We 
are told in great detail what happened 
but are rarely presented with a clear 
explanation of the forces at work in 
Afghanistan or the powers outside 
which led to the actions taken by the 
government in Kabul. For example, 
what were the reasons for the British 
“hands off” policy during the troubles 
which followed the downfall of 
Amanullah and culminated in the en- 
throning of Nadir Shah? The author 
misses a chance to stand back from the 
documents and to reflect on the forces 
which led to the behavior described. 

There are some problems which 
could be overcome by careful editing 
and which will cause difficulty for the 
reader not closely familiar with Afghan 
history. For example, names are spelled 
in different ways from chapter to chap- 
ter. The tables in the appendices which 
give office holders are helpful but can 
also be confusing, as names are some- 
times excluded. An example: George 
Merrell was not American Ambassador 
from 1951 to 1959. 

Nonetheless, Adamec has done an 
admirable job in chronicling the inter- 
national relations of a state which has 
struggled to preserve its identity 
against the expansion of two empires 
and which continues to maintain a 
balance among outside powers. One 
hopes that a similar study of the post- 
war period will follow. 

CRAIG BAXTER 

Accra 

Ghana 


JAMES BARBER. South Africa’s Foreign 
Policy: 1945-1970. Pp. viii, 325. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1973. 
$14.50. 


Mr. Barber can be counted on to 
write sound, reliable, worthwhile texts 
on Southern Africa and this book can be 
recommended to all readers and stu- 
dents who want a straight-forward ac- 
count of the central elements in the 
foreign policy of those in control of the 
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government of South Africa. The book 
is concisely. and well written, and is 
‘based on a thorough, careful and 
- scrupulous analysis of the main pub- 
lished official sources. 

In his introduction the author ex- 
plains the approach and method which 
he chose to adopt, not least the limits 
which he set himself, and he frankly 
acknowledges that he has had oppor- 
tunity to examine only a portion of the 
evidence which is available for the 
twenty-five-year period. Nevertheless 
he conducted many valuable interviews 
in South Africa, thus supplementing his 
selection of printed material. Divided 
into four parts entitled “The Aftermath 
of War (1945-1948),” “The Early Years 
of National Party Rule (1948~1959),” 
“The , Years of Crisis and Doubt 
(1960-1966)”" and “The Years of 
Confidence (1966-1970),” there are 
twenty chapters, each with a significant 

` and helpful title. 

If a reviewer were to choose to attack 
the author for what he did not set out to 
do, or for his political standpoint, it 
would not be difficult to enlarge on his 
omissions or to erect a variety of 
strawmen for demolition. Certainly the 
book could have given more space to 
Africa, Colored and Indian organiza- 
tions in South Africa and their relations 
with the world outside South Africa. It 
could also have been more critical of 
Britain and her exercise of crucial 
British responsibilities towards South 
. Africa throughout the Twentieth Cen- 
tury since the Anglo-Boer War. In the 
years before 1948, when Smuts was 
defeated by Malan and the Afrikaner- 
Nationalists took over, and even before 
1961, when South Africa left the Com- 
monwealth and “the new Republican 
regime settled into the saddle, more 
constructive and firmer pressure might 
have been exerted by imperial or met- 
ropolitan Britain. 

However, even within the author’s 
own framework, and granted the gen- 
eral soundness of his work within that 
framework, there are some questiona- 
ble assertions, and errors, which might 
usefully be pointed out to the non- 
specialist reader. Thus the very first 
sentence of the book is misleading in 
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its confident assertion that “at the end - 


of the Second World War the South 
African Government had no suspicion 
that in the years ahead it would face 
persistent and increasing international 
hostility.” A quotation from Jan Hof- 
meyr, Deputy Prime Minister, at the 
United Nations meeting in May 1945 is 
cited in support of this statement. But 
what else could a representative of his 
country, and a deputy for his Prime 
Minister, General Smuts, have said on 


such an occasion other than that the ` 


evil of war had brought an enhance- 
ment of the “prestige and honor of our 
country amongst the nations gf the 
world.” Inside South Africa and speak- 
ing to fellow South Africans of all races 
in 1943 and 1944, the enlightened 
Hofmeyr had spoken very differently. 
He had been emphatic about the 
danger that South Africa, despite its 
opposition to Germany, Italy and Japan, 
might itself succumb to the evils of 
Nazism and extreme racism. i 

The authors lack of an intimate 
knowledge of South Africa also comes 
out in other contexts, for example his 
use of the word “ironically” when he 
refers to the tradition of Afrikaner lead- 
ership continuing in the United Party 
(page 48), or to the new vocabulary of 
“White South Africa” of “the late 
1950s” in which the word “natives” was 
replaced by “Bantu” (p. 115). The Eng- 
lish speaking minority among White 
South Africans were long resigned to' 
the necessity of Afrikaner leadership in 
any strong anti-Afrikaner-nationalist 
party if they were to have significant 
Afrikaner companionship. As for the 
introduction of “Bantu” into official as 
well as political nomenclature, the ref- 
erence should be to the late 1940s 
rather than 1950s: already in the early 
1950s there was important legislation 
bearing the label “Bantu” (for example, 
the Bantu Authorities Act, 1951, and 
the Bantu Education Act, 1953). 

But such omissions and errors apart, 
together with a few oversights in the 
bibliography, this book makes a valu- 
able contribution.’ : 

KENNETH KIRKWOO. 

Oxford University 

Great Britain 
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CHARLES A. JOINER. The Politics of 
Massacre: Political Processes in 
South Vietnam. Pp. vii, 346. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple Univer- 
sity, 1974. No price. 


The Politics of Massacre, substan- 
tially a collection of analyses of Viet- 
namese politics written during the 
1960s, is a morgue of articles about 
toppled regimes and abandoned coun- 
terinsurgency programs. Only the title 
is new and exciting. The articles, on 
such topics as administration in the 
Diem regime (still in present tense) 
and tke brilliance of Douglas Pike’s 
book Viet Cong, add nothing to present 
day knowledge of Vietnam. They make 
dull reading, too. 

The author’s plea in the preface is 
that the South Vietnamese be left 
alone. He insists, despite the fact that 
North and South Vietnamese share one 
of the most cohesive national histories 
in human experience, that they are, and 
should remain, two nations. Viet- 
namese do not take this matter lightly: 
the first article of the Paris Peace 
Accords states that Vietnam is one 
nation. 

This outdated portfolio may best be 
treated as a historical document. It is 
obvious that there was somethimg ter- 
ribly wrong with: much of the thinking 
of political scientists about Vietnam in 
the 1960s. Nothing is more important to 
the discipline than is an evaluation of 
why so many predictions and prescrip- 
tions about Vietnam went so sour. In 
Joiner’s work can be found many of the 
weaknesses common to the “nation- 
building” and “counterinsurgency” stud- 
ies about Vietnam. 

It is taken for granted that the NLF, 
as a revolutionary force, must be de- 
feated. There is an obsessive focus on 
organizational structure, of both NLF 
and the various Saigon regimes. 
Conflicts in the structures of economic 
class and landholding are virtually ig- 
nored. Most importantly, Vietnamese 
nationalist struggle against foreign— 
American—domination is not men- 
tioned as even a minor political factor 
in Vietnam. It is as though the fact that 
Saigon-based governments from the 
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Diem regime onward have been almost 
wholly financed by the United States is 
of no political significance. 
JOHN LEWALLEN 
Oakland 
California 


ELLIS S. KRAUSS. Japanese Radicals 
Revisited: Student Protest in Postwar 
Japan. Pp. xiv, 192. Berkeley: Uni- 

` versity of California Press, 1974. 
$11.00. 


This is a superb blend of modem 
political socialization theory and field 
surveys among Japanese university 
students in 1962 and 1970. One would 
go far to find a Ph.D. thesis so beauti- 
fully designed to test rival theories of 
socialization and provide insights for | 
both the specialist in Japan and politi- 
cal scientist interested in how radical 
students either outgrow their radical- 
ism or retain it in adulthood. Japanese 
students are an especially good example 
because of their role in the 1960 riots 
against Premier Kishi and the U.S.-Japan 
Security Treaty and their later occupa- 
tion of college campuses in 1968-1969. 
In brief, anyone—either Asian specialist 
or youth expert—will find this a fascinat- 
ing study. 

Krauss had the advantage of his Stan- 
ford mentors and a Sophia University 
professor's 1962 survey of 100 students 
who had been either leaders or follow- 
ers in the 1960 demonstrations. Sophia 
also provided him with help in relocat- 
ing those students in 1970 (he found 53 
in major cities), and it is clear that he 
prepared himself well by mastering the 
literature on student politicization and 
student/adult socialization before going 
to Japan for a year’s language study 
followed by a year’s research. He be- 
gins with a survey of the literature, 
including the rival theories of “matura- 
tion” versus “generational continuity”: 
either radicals outgrowing their student 
activism or persisting in belief if not 
behavior. Then he discusses the 
influence of family, to find it minimal 
on Japanese students compared with 
the effect of peer-group opinion in 
universities. The small sample limits 
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the applicability of Krauss’ research to 
the entire Japanese university student 
` population, but he brings in other rel- 
evant studies and makes tentative con- 
clusions that impress this writer who 
has studied political attitude change in 
Japan since 1952. Teachers were evi- 
dently influential on the radicals, but 
peers were the key group as activists 
and non-activists associated with like 
. types. 

The key question of what happened 
to the ideas and behavior of the 1960 
students ten years later shows that the 
former leaders and activists in student 
radicalism generally retained their be- 
liefs, if not their enthusiasm for Marx- 
ism as a system, while not engaging 
in organizational opposition to the re- 
gime. They tended to work in profes- 
sions rather than business firms, or 
small businesses if the latter, and to 
continue very active political discus- 
sion and individual acts of opposition to 
the conservative regime. On the other 
hand, those who had been intermittent 
activists as students or inactive lost 
much more ideological Marxism and 
seldom discussed or behaved in a polit- 
ical sense. This suggests the loss of 
ideology, as the Japan Socialist Party 
suffered in the 1960s and the Japan 
Communist Party switched to pragmatic 
programs of law, order, and prices. Vot- 
ing fell off, however, as both the con- 
servative ex-students and radicals lost 
faith in the political process and the 
competing parties which all seemed to 
be selfish and unresponsive to public 
needs. The latter sense was clearly 
evident to this writer during the sum- 
mer 1974 Diet election campaign ob- 
served in Tokyo, but in what advanced 
country hasn’t the public lost faith in its 


leadership to solve economic prob- 


lems? ; 

Krauss concludes his excellent study 
with the implications of his ex-student 
survey for the Japanese political sys- 
tem, and he includes 20 tables to 
illustrate the 1960 and 1970 research, 
including in-depth interviews with a few 
of the sample in 1970. 

DoucLas H. MENDEL, JR. 

University of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 
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LINCOLN LANDIS. Politics and Oil: < 
Moscow in the Middle East. Pp. iv, 
201. Cambridge, Mass.: University 
Press, 1974. $12.95. 


Shortly after the Second World War, 
developments in the Middle East af- 
forded the Soviet Union a good oppor- 
tunity to penetrate the Middle East and 
seek to extend Moscow’s political as 
well as economic domination over the 
area. In this book, the author discusses 
the various aspects of the Soviet pene- 
tration in the Middle East and analyzes 
in a special way the Russian tactics 
which tend to manipulate oil and poli- 
tics towards achieving the Soviet main 
objective of enhancing the course of 
international communism. 

The first chapter of the book deals , 
mainly with the roots of Soviet oil 
interest in the Middle East, tracing it 
back to the British petroleum explora- 
tions in the area as early as 1901. In the | 
succeeding chapters, the author dis- 
cusses the development of Soviet 
economic policies and tactics in the 
area during the various eras of Lenin, 
Stalin, Krushchev, and Brezhnev- 
Kosygin. The main thrust of these chap- 
ters is to show how the Soviet national 
interest, as conceived and interpreted 
by these various leaders, was the chief , 
factor behind thé development and 
shaping of Moscow’s political ap- 
proaches to the various countries of the 
Middle East. 

The author concludes that the Soviet 
political and economic policies in the 
area are directed towards three main 
objectives: (1) undermining whatever 
friendship and trust there is between 
certain Middle Eastern countries and 
the West; (2) importing Middle Eastern 
petroleum on a barter basis with Soviet 
arms and industrial goods which these 
countries need, and (3) controlling a 
vast pool of Middle Eastern and Soviet 
oil for the purpose of using it as an 
effective means to strengthen the cause 
of international communism. Some 
scholars of international studies might 
deem such objectives as fanciful and 
unrealistic. However, what the author 
did not emphasize in this book is the 
fact that the Arab-Israeli conflict, since 
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it started, has continued to give Mos- 
cow the opportunity it seeks in achiev- 
ing exactly these goals and objectives. 
As long as the Arab-Israeli conflict 
remains unsolved, it becomes increas- 
ingly fair to assume that the fanciful 
could very well become true. 

Needless to say, the book is very 
enjoyable and rewarding to read. 
Moreover, it is replete with primary 
source materials quoted directly from 
various Soviet publications. The author 
is to be complimented, therefore, for 
his clear insight and perceptive 
analysis of such a difficult and complex 
subjegt. 

WILSON B. BISHAI 

Harvard University 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 


CHARLES MILLER. Battle for the Bundu: 
The First World War in East Africa. 
Pp. x, 353. New York: Macmillan, 
1974. $9.95. 


The East African Campaign is a fas- 
cinating footnote to the First World 
War. Not only were the Germans unde- 
feated at the time of the Armistice, they 
were in a position to continue the 
campaign. The chief interest of this 
campaign for a contemporary reader 
lies in how this was accomplished. The 
German army was largely composed of 
Black Africans recruited in a Colonial 
territory which had been administered 
rather harshly and for only a relatively 
few years by a Germany late on the 
imperial scene. The most marked 
characteristics of German African pol- 
icy were several major shifts in its 
direction and the rather frequent turn- 
over in Governors. 

The commander of German troops in 
the field was Colonel Paul von 
Lettow-Vorbeck, a career officer of high 
intellect who fully grasped the point of 
his small war: to cause the Allies to 
commit more and more troops in what 
was a by-way to the main conflict and to 
keep those troops engaged for as long 
as possible. 

Miller understands the crucial impor- 
tance of von Lettow’s brilliant use of 
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African troops and makes clear his 
ability to fight a successful guerrilla war 
in territory several thousand miles from 
home country. Locally recruited, these 
troops were fully integrated with the 
regular German soldiers and settler 
volunteers. The whole army was 
virtually unsupplied from Germany 
throughout the campaign. The local 
knowledge, partial immunity to tropical 
illnesses and bravery of the African 
troops were vital to German success. 
Unfortunately, Miller has been unable 
to find African voices to aid in the 
chronicle of events. His major sources 
are all European. 

Despite this lack, Miller has pro- 
duced a continuously interesting narra- 
tive. Embellished from time to time 
with brief conjectures of conversation, 
sometimes in terrible Swahili, the ac- 
count is largely factual.and quite accu- 
rate. Although Miller has clearly 
traveled widely in East Africa, his de- 
scriptions of the countryside are some- 
times slightly overdrawn and his style 
is quite informal. 

This is not a scholar’s study of the 
First World War in East Africa. There 
are no footnotes, the bibliography is 
good, but by no means exhaustive, and 
the brief account of German settlement 
and administration in East Africa is 
defective. Nevertheless, the account of 
the campaign is very engrossing, quite 
accurate and drawn from published 
primary sources and correspondence. 
Miller uses very well the published 
diaries of the British Colonel, Richard 
Meinertzhagen; the autobiographical 
works of General von Lettow-Vorbeck 
and Vizeadmiral Max Loof; the letters 
of General Jan Smuts and the reminis- 
cences of Admiral King-Hall. He also 
has combed such journals as Tan- 
ganyike Notes and Records and the 
official histories compiled by the sev- 
eral governments involved following 
the end of hostilities. 

The skill with which he has mar- 
shalled these sources to recreate a most 
remarkable war is admirable. This is 
good informal history. 

EDGAR V. WINANS 


University of Washington 
Seattle 
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ALABA OGUNSANWO. China’s Policy in 
Africa: 1958-1971. Pp. ix, 310. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1974. $19. 50. 


The peer covered by this book has 
seen significant changes in African poli- 
tics. Generally, there has been no 
dearth of writings on developments 
during this period. There have been 
many studies of individual countries, 
processes and institutions, and leaders 
in Africa. Comparatively little of this 
published material has been devoted 
specifically to the emergence of the 
_ People’s Republic of China as a factor 
in African development. 

This book therefore fills an obvious 
gap in describing and analyzing 
Chinese activities and policies from the 
time that Africa began to receive seri- 
ous attention from the Peking regime, 
until three years ago. It is a valuable 
contribution to an understanding of the 
contemporary impact on Africa of a 
world communist power. 

The author, lecturer in International 
Relations at the University of Ife has 
produced a thorough, detailed, and 
comprehensive treatment of his subject. 
Based on meticulous research, his 
well-written book reflects a painstaking 
examination of a wide range of sources, 
including such recognized periodicals 
as the Peking Review and the China 
Quarterly and reports of the New 
China News Agency (Hsinhua), as well 
as discussions with officials in England 
and Africa. 

Dr. Ogunsanwo combines perceptive 
analysis of Chinese ideological goals 
with a frank discussion of China’s 
pragmatic approach in the applications 
of these goals to various African coun- 
tries. He sees China’s policy in Africa 
as a reflection of two influences: her 
relations as a communist power with 
the capitalist world, and the internal 
conflict within world communism re- 
sulting from the bitter mutual hostility 
between herself and Russia. 

The contradiction between Chinese 
ideological commitment to revolution, 
and her actual support of conventional, 
conservative, and even reactionary 
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governments is brought out in detailed 
discussion of such examples as the 
importation of grain to the value of 
several million dollars from South Af 
rica, readiness to. establish diplomatic 
relations with the 1963 government in 
Zanzibar headed by a Sultan, and sid- 
ing with the aristocratic minority Tutsi 
against the Hutu peasant majority in 
Rwanda. A valuable record of China’s 
actual economic involvement in Africa 
is provided by a description—country 
by country—of the development of 
trade, and various projects concerned 
with financial and technical aid. 

In a final chapter the author, offers 
pertinent observations on possible fu- 
ture trends in China’s policy in Africa. 
This chapter would have been im- 
proved by a discussion of China’s bid 
for recognition as leader of the third 
world (comprising 76 nations in Asia 
and Latin America as well as Africa) as 
an international force poised against the 
two superpowers, the United States and 
Russia. But this is a minor criticism, 
and does not detract from the value of 
an excellent addition to available 
studies of the politics of Africa. 

LESLIE RUBIN 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. 


K. Oxocui, B. KARSH and S. B. LEVINE, 
eds. Workers and Employers in 
Japan. Pp..538. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1974. 
$20.00. 


This volume presents the results of a 
joint study by two scholars from Prince- 
ton and eleven from Tokyo. The im- 
print Princeton akamonde (Princeton 
through the “Red Gate,” that is, Tokyo 
University) is here justified by a well 
organized, expert and searching expla- 
nation of labor relations in Japan, af- 
fording insights into the nature and 
working of the Japanese society and 
economy in general. 

Japan’s current image (from 1950 to 
the present) is the “economic miracle”: 
10 percent annual rise in GNP, 15 
percent in manufacturing (lately re- 
duced, since troubled oil was poured 
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on this floodtide, to about half those 
percentages). Japan’s previous history 
is usually explained in terms of a 
peculiarly complex social psychology 
(national-solidarist, traditional-paternal- 
ist, military-fascist) with a brutally direct 
resultant: the workers’ subordination in 
low-wage slavery. This book presents a 
much wider and deeper investigation, 
amply tracing the basic social dynamics, 
distinguishing the varying stages and 
factors in the process. 

Even before Japan’s capitalist indus- 
trialization—-which now dates back 
almost a century—traditional social 
solidacism, expressed in “lifetime em- 
ployment” (“tenure” for the worker) 
conflicted with “merit criteria,” at differ- 
ent times, in different ways, as labor sup- 
ply and market conditions varied. Di- 
chotomy is a chronic feature of Japan. 
Two sets of values have persisted: a 
samurai Confucian rationalism and a 
popular secular kinship system. The 
Japanese proletariat was formed from 
poor samurai on the one hand, peasants 
on the other—with craftsmen pertaining 
either to the one group or the other. It 
still reflects these social outlooks. 3 

Training has been by imitation; 
hence, the stress on “wage and grade” 
norms for remuneration and promotion. 
However, the combination of Oriental 
ethics with Western technology, which 
has throughout been Modern Japan’s 
special achievement, involving recur- 
rent cruxes of adaptation demanding 
entrepreneurial innovation, often made 
personal ability the decisive criterion. 

Trade-unionism was not originated 
by MacArthur; in 1897 a Mr. Takano 
from California was appointed A.F. 
of L. Organizer for Japan. Eight 
American-type craft unions followed, 
featuring benefit-schemes and initially 


stressing “social status,” but proceed- 


ing to “more practical” demands— 
which led to “harsh suppression.” 
Good education in Japan has contrib- 
uted to widening wage-differentials, 
especially between workers in large 
and small firms: the higher-educated 
going largely to the former. This is also 
evident between males and females; 
utilization of the latter greatly rein- 
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forced the “dormitory” system and 
paternalism. By World War I, di- 
chotomy was marked between “craft 
and industrial” unions (syndicalist, in- 
creasingly radical) and “company” un- 
ions (“vertically” organized). Militarist 
Japan fostered the latter. 

The American occupation authorities, 
in the next stage of the dialectical 
process, freed the radicals and upheld 
their demands (though not their ideol- 
ogy). Waves of unionization and 
politicalization followed. Given wide 
American ignorance of Japanese condi- 
tions (p. 50), from the beginning the 
horses mostly had control over the 
riders. Zaibatsu and kanbatsu (the so- 
called financial and bureaucratic 
cliques) became powerful again, as 
well as the labor movement, so latterly 
we have some situation of “countervail- 
ing power.” 

This is a bare summary of matters 
fully and factually pursued in this book, 
but it may serve to show the coverage, 
probingness and topical cogency of this 
excellent study of the social dynamics 
of modern Japan. 

E. STUART KIRBY 

Asian Institute of Technology 

Bangkok 


SCOTT R. PEARSON and JOHN COWNIE. 
Commodity Exports and African 
Economic Development. Pp. vii, 285. 
Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 
1974. $17.50. 


This book offers three principal con- 
tributions to students of commodity 
exports and economic development. 
First, the invited authors bring together 
considerable background material on 
the principal commodities of several 
African countries: timber, coffee, and 
cocoa (Ivory Coast); cocoa and timber 
(Ghana); coffee (Ethiopia); cotton 
(Uganda); oil (Nigeria); copper (Zambia); 
copper (Zaire); and diamonds (Sierra 
Leone). Second, in their opening and 
concluding chapters, the principal au- 
thors introduce a comparative frame- 
work for measuring net social gain 
from commodity exports. Third, the 
chapter on Sierra Leone (by Killick) 
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offers some intriguing insights into the 
comparison of labor-intensive with 
capital-intensive methods of produc- 
tion, which indicate that even in min- 
ing, it may be profitable for less de- 
veloped countries to rely more on labor 
relatively to machines. 

I will not devote much space to the 
descriptive materials, although they 
dominate in the number of pages. In all 
chapters, they are clearly written and 
comprehensive. To analytical econ- 
omists, the work of the two princi- 
pal authors on methodology will be of 
special interest and controversy. These 
chapters introduce a concept of net 
social gain (NSG), measured by the 
receipts minus expenditures in foreign 
exchange, less domestic resource costs, 
and plus externalities (other benefits to 
the nation, through linkages, employ- 
ment, and the like). Shadow prices are 
used in calculating NSG. 

It is especially in the use of shadow 
prices that controversy will arise. First, 
there is the perennial question of how 
the shadow prices were arrived at, and 
whether or not they are sensible. The 
- invited authors are not equally clear on 
this point. But in addition, there is the 
question of whether NSG is (or should 
be) measured in a “value added” sense 
(the net accounting contribution of 
commodity exports to the gross domes- 
tic product), or whether it represents 
the difference between what is with the 
commodity exports, and what would be, 
if commodity exports had never been 
undertaken. The authors note early (p. 
4) that if one assumes “that the domes- 
tic resource cost of producing a net unit 
of foreign exchange is exactly equal to 
the real worth to the economy of that 
unit, as reflected in its shadow price,” 
then “net social gain to the economy is 
zero.” One wonders whether the test of 
appropriate shadow price should not be 
that it does indeed bring equality be- 
tween cost and worth of foreign ex- 
, change, and therefore always bring 
NSG to zero. Any other solution raises 
questions about the appropriateness of 
the shadow prices selected, yet to use 
the definition here proposed would be 
to wipe out the concept of NSG, which 
is also nonsense. The best theoretical 
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answer might be to use those shadow 
prices which would bring to zero the 
NSG of all other export activities (in 
the absence of the commodity being 
analyzed). Then the NSG for the com- 
modity would truly-represent the dif- 
ference between the “is” and “would 
be” situations. The difficulties of es- 
timating such a “might-have-been” are, 
of course, enormous. 

In sum, the authors have rejected the 
“value added” concept of net social 
gain and have moved toward a com- 
parison between the situation with 
commodity exports and the alternative 
without. Their methodology is worthy 
of understanding; they admit the prob- 
lems of shadow prices (and make all 
their conclusions contingent upon this 
problem); but I believe they misjudge 
the enormity of the risk. The result is 
that such judgments as (p. 258) that 
Zaire has a comparative advantage over 
Zambia in copper production appear 
very tenuous. 

By definition, NSG has three parts: 
(1) an economic rent, (2) an adjustment 
for shadow prices, and (3) externalities. 
But once it has been calculated, it may 
be differently divided into an efficiency 
factor and a foreign exchange factor. 
The coefficient for the former is 1 
minus the domestic resource costs di- 
vided by the shadow price of foreign 
exchange. This measures the leverage 
possessed by a unit of domestic re- 
sources in creating foreign exchange. 
The coefficient for the latter is 1 minus 
the imported goods, services, and earn- 
ings of foreign companies divided by 
the foreign exchange receipts of the 
exporters. This reflects the volume of 
foreign exchange becoming available to 
the country. The product of these two 
coefficients equals the net gain 
coefficient, which is NSG divided by 
the value of foreign exchange receipts 
adjusted for the shadow price of foreign 
exchange. Provided that one accepts 
the definition of NSG (including the 
shadow prices), these two coefficients 
supply an interesting method of break- 
ing it down into significant compo- 
nents, possibly for comparisons among 
commodities and/or countries. 

With one exception, the chapters by 
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invited authors follow a set pattern: first 
descriptive, then the calculation of 
NSG. In the final chapter, the principal 
authors summarize information on NSG 
by countries and make some compari- 
sons, such as that economic rent varies 
over an enormous range, with mineral 
activities high and agriculture and sil- 
viculture middling or low; and that 
external effects (mainly linkages— 
forward, backward, technological, final 
demand and fiscal) also differ by 
commodities—example: final demand 
` linkages are high where domestic fac- 
tors are intensively used, and low 
where, foreign factors predominate. 

The ohe exception is an outstanding 
chapter on Sierra Leone by Tony Kil- 
lick, in which diamond mining is di- 
vided into two sectors: the now 
nationalized mining company, and the 
Alluvial Diamond Scheme (ADS), 
which consists of small producers using 
rudimentary tools. What may surprise 
many people is that ADS tums out 
to have both a higher efficiency co- 
efficient and a higher foreign ex- 
change factor than large-scale, capital 
intensive methods. This raises the fas- 
cinating question of whether less de- 
veloped countries, with severe un- 
employment, ought not to do their 
mining through small-scale enterprises 
widely diffused. This question, which 
would both challenge the conventional 
wisdom and offer new ways of ap- 
proaching unemployment, no doubt 
yields different answers with different 
minerals. But it is certainly worthy of 
much more study than it has received. 

' JOHN P. POWELSON 
University of Colorado 
Boulder 


ARIEH SHARON. Planning Jerusalem: 
The Master Plan for the Old City of 
Jerusalem and its Environs. Pp. 211. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973. $25.00. 


Mr. Sharon is a distinguished ar- 
chitect, a member of the “planning 
team” for “the old city of Jerusalem and 
its environs.” He has been writing 
about planning in Israel for more than 
twenty years. This is a sumptuous book, 
sponsored by the Israeli Ministry of the 
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Interior and the Municipality of 
Jerusalem. With 71 full-color maps, 175 
photographs, 27 plans and 28 reproduc- 
tions of old maps, this beautiful book 
traces “the plan in the context of 
history,” it deals with the several walls. 
and gates, with the structure and ar- 
chitecture of the old city. Since the old 
city came under Israeli control after the 
Six Day War, it has been the purpose of 
the Prime Minister to open it up to 
Jewish occupancy, replacing shabby 
Arab tenements with modern housing, 
replacing narrow alleys with broader 
streets. 

Changing the grades of the medieval 
alleys to permit the introduction of 
gravity-flow piped water and sewage 
disposal has left some of these Arab 
buildings so far above the new street 
grade that their foundations crumble. 
The Western (“Wailing”) Wall, now 
freely open to access by Jews, is the 
scene of jurisdictional disputes among 
sects, each of which claims its “turf.” 

The man in charge of the new plan— 
like myself, lawyer-administrator, not ar- 
chitect—gave me an hour and a half to 
explain his difficulties to a sympathetic 
fellow-professional. Every time he has 
plans ready for a block oftwenty flats (some 
ear-marked for high Israeli officials) the 
archaeologists suddenly intervene. Not 
here, part of the wall of Herod is on this 
site! The act of a young Australian 
Christian in setting fire to the Mosque 
of Omar, which honors the stone 
from which Mohammed ascended to 
heaven—the third most sacred Moslem 
shrine—forced Israel to deny public 
access to the Mosque as too hazardous. 

The ridge above the Mount of Olives, 
one of Christianity’s most sacred 
shrines, is still in Jordanian territory. Its 
crest is now crowned by one of an 
American world chain of hotels. 

These seem to me some political 
realities that render the planning 
team’s work unrealistic—a_ basic 
conflict between the “long-term” plan 
and the “short-term” concerns of politi- 
cians that few planners seem ready to 
try to resolve. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Institute of Public Administration 

New York 
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LEONARD WELLER. Sociology in Israel. 
Pp. v, 315. Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1974. No price. 


The: State of Israel represents an 
anomaly in modern political life. It is a 
developing nation located in a “third- 
world” region with a European- 
educated, Western-oriented social 
structure. This complexity is com- 
pounded by ethnic diversity and a 
powerful religious establishment. It is 
therefore a perfect setting for social 
research dealing with inter-group rela- 
tions and culture conflict, criminology 
and family life. This book is a com- 
prehensive survey of the impressive 
body of sociological research executed 
by Israeli sociologists since the found- 
ing of the State in 1948. 

Professor Weller, chairman of the 
Department of Sociology at Bar Ilan 
University, has done a considerable job 
compiling and categorizing the litera- 
ture and organizing it into a com- 
prehensible whole. Among the topics 
included are the traditional areas of 
‘social class, criminology and the family. 
In addition, subjects of particular con- 
cern to the young state, such as reli- 
gion, immigration and absorption, educa- 
tion and the unique Israeli communal 
farm, the Kibbutz, occupy chapters in 


this volume. Further, the disparities ` 


and difficulties resulting from the con- 
frontation of oriental Jewish settlers 
with the dominant Western value sys- 
tem are implicit in much of the mate- 
rial, reflecting a salient cleavage in 
Israeli life. ’ 

The book is not without weaknesses, 
however. Although it is primarily a 
survey text one assumes that it might 
have been organized more imagina- 
tively. Often as not one is merely 
presented with a series of names, re- 
search descriptions and tables with lit- 
tle originality or insight. Even the most 
cursory survey is incomplete without 
integration and analysis. This allows 
the reader to assimilate the heart of the 
material described and leaves him with 
provocative concepts which may lead 
him to search out the original literature. 
Such effort is often absent in Weller’s 
volume. 
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Also evident in this work are glaring 
errors of omission. There is, for exam- 
ple, no mention of divorce or its 
ramifications. Clearly, in a full chapter 
dealing with family relations, some 
time should have been spent on this 
topic. 

Equally conspicuous for its absence 
is the entire sub-field of political 
sociology. Little is to be found in 
relation to voting habits, political at- 
titudes, interest and participation levels 
and authority patterns. One must ques- 
tion the wisdom of Weller’s decision to 
limit the scope of his study almost 
exclusively to the work of s@gciolo- 
gists (p. 6). Doubtless the political- 
sociological work of such analysts as 
Shlomo Avineri and Yehezkel Dror 
might have better balanced this vol- 
ume. 

Sociology in Israel is an important 
survey and reference work. It neatly 
presents the results of twenty-five years 
of native self-research. Despite its 
weaknesses it stands as a valuable 
contribution to international and com- 
parative sociology. 

Davip J. SCHNALL 

Staten Island Community College - 

New York 


World Bank Economic Report. Nigeria: 
Options for Long-Term Develop- 
ment. Pp. xi, 256. Baltimore, Md.: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1974. $12.00. Paperbound, $6.00. 


In 1971, the World Bank sent an 
economic mission to Nigeria under the 
leadership of Mr. Wouter Tims, pres-: 
ently Director of the World Bank 
Economic Analysis and Projections 
Department. This book presents the 
results of that mission, and it also 
utilizes material drawn from the 
findings of 1971 reports of three other 
similar missions: the World Bank Ag- 
ricultural Sector Review Mission, a 
World Bank Transport Sector Review 
Mission, and a UNESCO Project Iden- 
tification Mission. The members of the 
World Bank economic mission, like Mr. 
Tims, are experienced and knowledge- 
able economists, population and water 
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supply specialists, loan officers, and 
statisticians. As suggested by their 
names—T. K. Osgood, C. Wilkinson, E. 
Lim, D. C. Rao, B. H. Decaux, V. P. 
Gandhi, M. Leiserson, P. W. Whitford, 
R. Rajagopalan, D. Pearce, and C. D. 
Papavassilov—they come from varying 
countries and regions of the world. 

In his “Forward” to the volume, 
Hollis B. Chenery, the World Bank 
Vice President for Development Pol- 
icy, addresses it to a sophisticated 
audience—“scholars and practitioners 
in the field of economics and social 
development.” This reviewer agrees 
that iteis mostly this audience that would 
be able to appreciate the intricate 
technicalities which fill the 256 pages. 
Some administrators with very strong 
economic, mathematical, and/or statisti- 
cal background may also find the book 
useful, clearly not as a regular hand- 
book but as a guide to economic plan- 
ning. 

The entire book, which presents an 
optimistic appraisal of Nigerian econ- 
omy, contains a general summary fol- 
lowed by thirteen chapters sequen- 
tially titled: “Economic Trends and 
Development Policies,” “Employment 
and Income Distribution,” “Investment 
Programs and Policies,” “Fiscal and 
Monetary Trends and Prospects,” “The 
Balance of Payments and Aid Re- 
quirements,” “Petroleum,” “Agricul- 
ture, Manufacturing, Education and 
Infrastructure,” “Options and Implica- 
tions for Long-Term Development,” 
“Long-Term Projection Model of the 
Economy,” “Agriculture,” “Fiscal 
Trends and Prospects,” “Education and 
Training,” and “Transportation and 
Power.” A very loaded discussion of 
the subject of each chapter is in- 
terspersed with illustrative statistical 
tables, and there are altogether some 
eighty-two of these tables in the main 
text. In addition, charts and maps are 
used to make some points clearer in 
several of the chapters. A “Statistical 
Annex” containing fifty additional ta- 
bles also appears at the end of the book. 
This is particularly useful, and for these 
tables, one-page presentations of 
“Sources” of data and some explanation 
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“Notes” are provided. The tables them- 
selves contain data that include popula- 
tion, employment, public debt, crude 
oil production, and the like. 

In sum, the book is very analytical. 
Up-to-date statistical data are utilized, 
and there are some keen future projec- 
tions on Nigerian economy. To research- 
ers and others interested in the as- 
sessment of aspects of the economy, it 
is an invaluable contribution as a 
source book. ; 

JULIUS EMEKA OKOLO 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. 
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BERNARD E. BROWN. Protest in Paris: 
Anatomy of a Revolt. Pp. vii, 240. 
Morristown, N.J.: General Learning 
Press, 1974. $8.95. 


The historian tends to be uneasy with 
the presentation of an event of contem- 
porary history, such as Bernard Brown’s 
study of the events of May 1968 in 
France, when it is declared to be “in 
the tradition of the critical essay based 
on historical materials” and to provide 
“building blocks for a theory of 
revolution.” Are these historical mate- 
rials sufficiently weighty to carry the 
mass of analytical conclusions that are 
to rest upon them? Does the escape 
into theory add to our understanding of 
the events themselves? And can a study 
devoted largely to an analysis of actors 
in one short historical drama in one 
country add much to the theory of 
revolution in modern industrial society? 

The opening chapter adds no new 
details to existing descriptions of the 
student and worker revolt, but does 
provide a good, brief synopsis of the 
major events. Anecdote and synthesis 
combine to give a readable account of 
the dramatic two months of barricades 
in the Latin Quarter and of the general 
strike in the rest of France. A highly 
critical summation of the views of Aron, 
Touraine, and Crozier dismisses the 
abstractions of several of France’s lead- 
ing sociologists, and leads into a first- 
class account, “Red Flags, Black Flags,” 
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of the principal revolutionary groups 
among the student leadership. Here 
Brown provides a devastating demon- 
stration of the fragmentation that con- 
demned the revolt to failure. These 
failings are examined at greater length 
in a later chapter when Brown convinc- 
ingly shows that the main reason for the 
students’ failure was the refusal of the 
French Communist party to indulge in 
any alliance with “adventurists” to its 
left or to use the revolt for any other 
purpose than immediate economic con- 
cessions. Here however Brown invali- 
dates his own earlier statement that-the 
revolt “came close to the seizure of 
power” (p. vii). The student revolt 
demonstrated that a government unwill- 
ing to use the full force at its disposal 
can be compelled to tolerate, for a short 
` period, large-scale disorder in one area 
- of its capital city; but the lack of an 
alliance of students and workers, or 
rather the refusal of the workers to put 
their genuine power at the disposal of 
the revolutionary student leadership, 
made the seizure of power impossible. 

For this reason the events of May 
1968 are not central to a theory of 
revolution in a society strained by the 
process of modemization. As Brown 
himself states, “the lesson of revolution- 
ary uprisings in the modern era is that 
power is seized not against the state, 
but through the state.” Talk of takeover 
of power was restricted to revolutionary 
student leaders whose ephemeral as- 
cendance was due mainly to wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with specific 
conditions of university life. The 
theorizing of the extremists lies either 
on the historical fringes of revolution- 
ary Marxism or, as Brown usefully 
shows, in the peculiarly French, or 
even Left Bank, phenomenon of the 
linking of art and politics that the 
“situationists” inherited from the sur- 
realist followers.of André Breton, Thus 
the value and fascination of this book 
rest in the dissection of the political 
aspects of a distinctively French stu- 
dent revolt rather than in its contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the general 
nature of modern revolutions. ; 

F. Roy WILLIS 
University of California 
Davis 
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SYLVIA KOWITT CROSBIE. A Tacit Al- 
liance: France and Israel from Suez 
to the Six Day War. Pp. ix, 280. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1974. $13.50. 


Almost from its beginning in 1948, 
the State of Israel effected with the 
French government—or, more accu- 
rately, with various of the French 
ministries and segments of the defense 
industries of France—an extraordinary 
degree of military and scientific- 
technologial cooperation. Indeed, dur- 
ing the Fourth Republic and as long as 
David Ben Gurion was Prime Mįpister 
of Israel, the hard core relationships 
between the two countries were con- 
ducted through the ministries of de- 
ferise. Since Ben Gurion was also Is- 
rael’s Minister of Defense and he had a 
De Gaullean view as to how a country 
should be led, he conducted Israel’s 
part of these relationships outside the 
Israeli diplomatic establishment, which 
was neither consulted nor generally 
advised of what was going on. All it knew 
was that, somehow, Israel was getting 
from France the military equipment es- 
sential to its survival and the technologi- 
cal-scientific cooperation needed to lay 
the groundwork for defense industries 
ofits own. On the French side, until De 
Gaulle took charge at the end of the 
1950s, the weakness of the French exec- 
utive branch, resting upon fragile coali- 
tions, with ministers pursuing their own 
interests, policies, inclinations and even 
careers, and with cabinet solidarity vir- 
tually non-existent, the Israeli defense 
negotiators had extraordinary room for 
maneuver and a corresponding success. 

This subtle alliance relationship has 
never been depicted so meticulously as 
by Mrs. Crosbie. She began with the 
advantage of having served in the Israeli 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs and while 
that Ministry was excluded from the 
“tacit alliance” during Ben Gurion’s 
career, his successor, Levi Eshkol, had 
more orthodox ideas of how foreign af- 
fairs should be conducted and clued it 
in. Intrigued by what went on, how and 
with what effects, Mrs. Crosbie has 
painstakingly combed through memoirs 
of participants, studies of Franco-Israeli 
relations by non-participants, and pè- 
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riodicals, supplementing these with 
interviews with forty-two French and 
twenty-three Israeli government officials, 
generals, diplomats and knowledgeable 
private citizens. This painstaking explo- 
ration of a shadowy relationship has 
been executed with objectivity, instinc- 
tual understanding, and economy of 
words which make it an extremely il- 
luminating addition to the literature of 
Franco-Israeli relations, Middle East 
politics, French politics before and 
under De Gaulle, international defense 
and intelligence relationships; and some 
of the problems which diplomatic estab- 
lishmgnts have when chiefs of state and 
prime ministers distrust them and 
shrewdly perceive opportunities for 
action outside the limits of conventional 
diplomacy, All in all, this painstaking 
study is both perceptive and compact. 
SMITH SIMPSON 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 


Rona M. FIELDS. A Society on the 
Run: A Psychology of Northern Ire- 
land. Pp. 216. Baltimore, Md.: Pen- 
guin Books, 1973. $2.15. 


ROSEMARY HARRIS. Prejudice and Tol- 
erance in Ulster: A Study of Neigh- 
bours and Strangers in a Bor- 
der Community. Pp. vii, 234. Totowa, 
N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1972. 
$10.00. 


Violence in Northern Ireland con- 
tinues to attract social scientists who, 
perhaps, otherwise would have no in- 
terest in the Irish. The increased atten- 
tion generally has benefited Irish 
studies, accomplishing field work and 
presenting new perspectives to com- 
plement the more traditional research 
of historians, demographers, and social 
anthropologists. A Society on the Run is 
such a book, written after the author 
had spent only about six months total 
time in Ireland in the course of three 
separate visits. 

Rona M. Fields’ primary concern is a 
description of the consequences for the 
individual of living in a society which 
is “on the run.” By this she does not 
mean having too much to do in too little 
time. Instead she means a constant fear, 
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a dread, through which “everything 
else is perceived in a skewed perspec- 
tive, because the constant need for self 
protection makes various details mag- 
nified or diminished.” 

Using what she calls “tools of the 
psychologist’s trade,” such as personal- 
ity tests, and counseling and clinical 
interviewing techniques, she discusses 
what “being on the run” means to 
some: members of the British army in 
Northern Ireland; men behind wires in 
internment camps; children growing up 
under conditions of violence; women 
living in a male dominated society; and 
political leaders. The author writes in a 
lively style, and does indeed provide 
interesting insights into the social- 
psychological conditions of several per- 
sons living in Northern Ireland. 

The book is mistitled, however, in 
that it is about various individuals and 
not about the society as such. The 
author makes little use of systematic 
quantitative techniques, and instead, in 
her own words, walks “a methodologi- 
cal tightrope, the strands of which are 
history, journalism and sociology.” As a 
result, there is no indication in the 
book of the degree to which her inform- 
ants and test subjects represent any- 
one except themselves. The basic ques- 
tion of the prevalence of the “on the 
run” syndrome among the Northern 
Irish remains unanswered. 

Prejudice and Tolerance in Ulster, 
on the other hand, is aptly titled. Work- 
ing in the tradition of participant obser- 
vation, Rosemary Harris presents a 
richly detailed account of the daily 
lives of several households in a small 
Northern Irish village and in its sur- 
rounding rural area. As a social an- 
tropologist, her main theoretical in- 
terest is in understanding the persistent 
stereotypes which separate persons 
who know each other well. She argues 
that the Northern Irish are well suited 
for such a study because, unlike 
societies divided by race or language, 
both Catholics and Protestants in her 
village to a large extent shared a com- 
mon culture. Many of these neighbors, 
furthermore, had close and friendly 
relationships across religious lines. In 
spite of this, hostile religious stereotypes 
remained and determined much of every- 
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day life, especially the important matter 
of marriage and kinship. 

Harris approaches hèr task in a 
straightforward manner. Her opening 
chapters describe the physical setting 
of the area under study; then come 
chapters on the family system, house- 
hold networks, and kinship ties. With 
this background, she discusses what 
values and attitudes Protestants and 
Catholics shared in common before 
delineating the social separation of the 
two groups. After examining religious 
stereotyping in the village, she devotes 
three chapters to the influence on Prot- 
estant prejudice of denominationalism, 
of income and geographic location of 
residence, and of “class” structure. In a 
concluding chapter she considers the 
relevance of her findings to a better 
understanding of the general situation 
in Northern Ireland. 

Neither Harris nor Fields provides a 
“solution” to the strife in Northern 
Ireland. In fact, in spite of their quite 


‘different approaches, one is impressed 


with their common conclusion that the 
religious dichotomy existing in that 
nation is as important a social reality as 
is age or sex. Both books are useful as 
supplementary reading on the Northern 
Irish question. 
ROBERT E.;KENNEDY, JR. 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


STEPHEN Koss, ed. The Pro-Boers: The 
Anatomy of an Antiwar Movement. 


Pp. v, 280. Chicago, Ill.: University of ` 


Chicago Press, 1973. $12.00. 


A. J. ANTHONY Morris. Radicalism 
Against War, 1906-1914: The Advo- 
cacy of Peace and Retrenchment. 
Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Lit- 
tlefield, 1974. Pp. 448. $17.50. 


The outbreak of the Boer War in 
1899, when the British Empire was at 
its zenith, brought forth not only in- 
tense patriotic fervor but also an impas- 
sioned attack on the imperialistic men- 
tality. Ebullient Jingoism, inspired by 


Cecil Rhodes’s dramatic activities and - 


by the first fighting in the Transvaal, 
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effectively drowned out the voice of 
those protesting the war; yet these 
voices were eloquent. 
Stephen Koss, professor of history at 
Columbia, has judiciously selected 
some 120-speeches and articles from 
1899 to 1902 opposing, on moral or 
economic or political grounds, the im- 
perialistic mentality and the attempt to 
crush the handful of South African 
farmers. The protestants were a di- 
verse lot: pacifists, idealists, “little 
Englanders,” sentimentalists who con- 
sidered the sturdy Boers wholly admir- 
able and the British as bullies, 
humanitarians who were shocked by 
the horrors of concentration camps and 
the burning of Boer farms. (Parallels 
with America’s involvement in Vietnam 
are striking.) i 
Indiscriminately dubbed “pro-Boers,” 
ridiculed by the ‘press, their meetings 
harassed by mobs, the opponents of war 
were too individualistic and: disparate 
to launch a united political campaign. 
Their strongest arguments fell on deaf 
ears—for example, that the government 
could not say what the nation was 
fighting for, that the-war was turning 
most of the world against Britain, that it 
was adventurism by Rhodes and not 
any important issue that was at stake, 
that thousands of young men were 
being uselessly killed and wounded, 
that Britain’s reputation: for justice and 


` tolerance was being seriously under- 


mined. The “khaki election” of 1900, 
with Joseph Chamberlain’s assurance 
to Parliament that the war was “effec- 
tively over,” was the answer to the 
dissidents. Yet the war dragged on until 
1902; Boer commandos and guerrilla 
fighting continued to reveal the an- 
tiquated methods of the army, and the 
tiny Boer forces stood off the imperial 
army for thirty months. 
The aftermath of the war saw the 
peace movement gain impressive 
strength. In 1906, after a decade of 
Conservatism, the Liberals swept:+into 
power (401 Liberals to 157 Tory Un- 
ionists) with a strong show of idealism. 
Many Liberals were “Radicals” —that 
is, anti-imperialists, advocates of uni- 
versal disarmament, of friendly relations 
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with all countries, of open diplomacy, 
of settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration. The Radical cause was 
often aided by those who, lke Lloyd 
George and Churchill, were “econ- 
omists,” as Morris calls those who 
desired a curb on expenditures for 
dreadnoughts and armies so that money 
might be available for domestic reform. 

Anthomy Morris, senior research of 
ficer at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, has made an exhaustive study 
of the parliamentary scene from 1906 
to 1914 as it relates to the advo- 
cacy of peace and retrenchment. One is 
led through the intricacies of interna- 
tional diplomacy, the negotiation of 
ententes with France and Russia, the 
effects of Balkan and other crises, and 
the perennial suspicion of German ex- 
pansion and the Kaiser’s truculence. 
Morris has apparently examined every 
single speech in the House of. Com- 
mons and every article in important 
newspapers and journals bearing on the 
political expression of idealism during 
the eight years of his study. 

His book teems with footnotes, hun- 
dreds of them not merely citing sources 
but containing informative sidelights. 
He assumes thorough knowledge of 
British political institutions on the part 
of his readers, and also of many histori- 
cal events that provide background for 
parliamentary debates. Because he 
concentrates so completely on the 
struggle for peace and disarmament, 
one must remind himself of other 
weighty issues (such as curbing the 
House of Lords or instituting social 
reform) that concerned Parliament at 
the time. 

Koss’s 25-page Introduction (curi- 
ously printed with irregular margins) 
and his brief prefaces to the selected 
speeches and articles by and about the 
pro-Boers are admirable in their conci- 
sion; they tell the reader precisely what 
he needs to know without over- 
whelming him with detail. Morris, on 
the other hand, is concerned to tell the 
full story. He omits little that bears on 
the parliamentary struggle for disar- 
mament and peace. His scholarly book 
is well worth the time and concentrated 
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attention it requires. Only its price is 
inhibiting. 
JAMES G. LEYBURN 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington 
Virginia 


GREGORY J. MASSELL. The Surrogate 
Proletariat. Pp. vii, 448. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1974. 
$18.50. 


The “Surrogate Proletariat” is a term 
used by the author to describe the 
Moslem women Soviet officials tried to 
use as a lever to undermine the strong 
solidarity of the family and kinship 
systems of the tribal peoples living in a 
remote area of Central Asia during the 
early years of the Soviet revolution 
(1919-29). Coercive methods having 
failed, the officials tried other ways of 
reorganizing the area along the new 
revolutionary lines. One of them was to 
use the native women, who appeared 
exploited and degraded by their own 
group, as a sort of “deprived pro- 
letariat” who could be induced to help 
break up the traditional family systems. 
However, contrary to the picture pre- 
sented to the outside world, these 
women did, in fact, have a great deal of 
power “behind the throne” in their 
respective groups, and although the 
Soviets used them successfully to un- 
dermine male authority, they failed to 
develop new goals and institutions 
which would substantiate the women’s 
new positions of power. In the end, this 
experiment was not successful enough 
to be used as a model for further 
attempts to force change on unwilling 
peoples. 

Those who are aware of the great 
gaps in our knowledge of human be- 
havior will welcome this insightful re- 
construction of an obscure epoch in 
history. For it is a reconstruction that 
will be useful even today to many 
countries which are struggling to in- 
itiate change in traditional and isolated 
societies. In the case of the Soviets it 
was a matter of transforming a 
“feudal-patriarchal mode of life?” di- 
rectly into “modern” socialism. The 
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actors in the scene were a fascinating 
lot, such as the tragic Native Central 
Asian officials who acted as middlemen 
between the native peoples and the 

_ Soviet officials, but were never trusted 
by the new regime and eventually 
painfully liquidated; the newly re- 
cruited field organizers sent to change 
the lives of people who lived in g 
completely different world in terms of 
ethnicity, religion and way of life; and 
the members of the Moslem Surrogate 
Proletariat who were recruited to as- 
sist in the transformation—marginal 
women such as orphans and young 
widows whose lives did not follow the 
normal tribal family pattern. 

’ Historical data never tell the whole 
story, especially when the writer is 
dealing with such a remote area of the 
world, and, in this case, an area which 
until recently had been closed to schol- 
ars. The author acknowledges that he 
has reconstructed this dramatic period 
of history “as much on inference as on 
evidence.” He has used official publi- 
cations of the Soviet government and 
Communist Party, the works of histo- 
rians, ethnographers, sociologists and 
lawyers, and as many eye-witness re- 
ports as could be found. The result is a 
brilliant description of the events, so 
logically and carefully presented that 
the reader feels that the author’s major 
assumptions must be correct. 

The extensive bibliography contains 
references to many Soviet documents 
never before listed in a publication of 
the Western World. 

AILEEN D. Ross 

McGill University i 

Montreal 

Canada 


BEN-CION PINCHUK. The Octobrists in 
the Third Duma, 1907—1912. Pp. vii, 
232. Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton, 1974. $10.50. 


Will Rogers was fond of saying that 
he was a member of no organized 
political party, that he was a Democrat. 
The same observation could have been 
made by an Octobrist in respect to his 
own political affiliation. Professor Pin- 
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chuk notes in this work that although 
the Octobrists chose to call themselves 
the Union of October 17, they were 
unified only in their general commit- 
ment to work within the framework of 
the October Manifesto. Attempts to 
define more specific goals or to develop 
any coherent organizational structure 
proved sterile. In the Third, Duma, the 
Octobrists tended to accept the leader- 
ship of A. I. Gunchkov whose qualities 
of leadership probably outweighed 
ideology in giving direction and pur- 
pose to the actions of the party. 

The Octobrists generally cooperated 
with the government and served as the 
fulerum on which P. A. Stolypin an- 
chored the shifting coalitions he 
employed to enact his programs. The 
marriage with the government was a 
union without love, and the Emperor 
(the author unhappily employs the 
terms tsar and tsarism) himself main- 
tained a consistent distaste for the 
leaders of the party. Stolypin pursued 
his goals, sometimes with a legislative 
mandate and sometimes without. He 
operated in between the Emperor and 
the court camarilla on the one hand and 
the Duma on the other, frustrating the 
aspirations of the constitutionalists 
while forcing the-unreconstructed rep- 
resentatives of the old order to allow 
the Duma more latitude than they were 
willing to concede. In the end, Profes- 
sor Pinchuk finds the Octobrists disil- 
lusioned and sees in their disillusion- 
ment the basis“for the Octobrist leaders 
playing prominent roles in the Feb- 
ruary, 1917, revolution. 

This present work suffers from sev- 
eral defects. The first third of the book 
especially is poorly organized, making 
it both repetitive and difficult to follow. 
While he is concerned with the Octo- 
brists, nowhere does the author sys- 
tematically analyze the composition of 
the Octobrist membership of the Third 
Duma nor does he acquaint the reader 
with any of the cast of characters. 
Professor Pinchuk identifies individual 
Octobrist deputies only as they appear 
to play some role in the narrative rather 
than delineating in any systematic way 
the qualities, outlook, and relative im- 
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portance of even the leading figures. 
Even Guchkov, who occupies so much 
of the author’s attention and is nearly 
always at center stage, is not the subject 
of any comprehensive profile that might 
provide the reader with a greater un- 
derstanding of his leadership role. 

The book itself is poorly produced. 
The type is much too fine and makes 
sustained reading tiring. Moreover, 
type is badly set with some words 
separated and others run together, 
compounding the reading difficulty. 
The decision to hide footnotes away at 
the end of the text is always to be 
regretted. Even so, the general reader 
will find the book useful, although the 
specialist may wish to wait for a more 
definitive study. 

FORREST A. MILLER 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 


Joun ROSSELLI. Lord William Ben- 
tinck: The Making of a Liberal Im- 
perialist, 1774-1839. Pp. 384. Berke- 
ley: University of California, 1974. 
$15.00. 


John Rosselli has undertaken a study 
of the fascinating career of the some- 
what eccentric Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck. We follow Bentinck’s de- 
velopment in his numerous posts, from 
Madras to Sicily and finally to the 
Governor-Generalship of India. The au- 


thor has traced for us the major ideolog- 


ical influences on Bentinck—early 
nineteenth-century liberalism, Evangel- 
icalism, and very limited doses of 
utilitarianism, Furthermore, Rosselli en- 
deavors to delineate Bentinck’s attempts 
to implement his firmly-held beliefs. 
One of the major sections of Rossel- 
li’s study deals with Bentinck’s role in 
the development of “Empire and 
Nationality.” Lord William’s reforming 
liberalism led him, as Governor- 
General of India, to hope “that Indians 
should become so ‘civilized’— which to 
him had come to mean that they should 
adopt Western ways, industrialize their 
country, and perhaps turn Christian— 
as to ensure a final parting the least 
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hurtful possible” (p. 111). To effect this 
end Bentinck was willing to rely upon 
what Rosselli terms “benevolent inter- 
ference” (p. 44) enforced by “British 
despotic rule” (p. 127). During Ben- 
tinck’s gubernatorial tenure in Bengal, 
among other acts, he abolished sati, the 
self-immolation of widows, and de- 
creed that English would henceforth be 
the language of administration. Thus, 
“Europeanization,” for Bentinck, pro- 
vided the key to India’s “development.” 

Rosselli’s sympathetic study of Ben- 
tinck seems weakest and most defen- 
sive when it approaches this discussion 
of the issue of “Europeanization” and 
modernization. Bentinck did not seem 
to draw a distinction between “Eu- 
ropeanization” and modernization, and 
Roselli does not examine the dif- 
ferences inherent in these concepts. 
The means used in attaining a given 
goal, however, cannot but affect the 
final form that goal will take. By opting 
for “Europeanization” and ignoring in- 
digenous attempts at modernization, 
Bentinck alienated many of the leaders 
of Bengali society. As David Kopf has 
forcefully argued in his British Orien- 
talism and the Bengal Renaissance 
(University of California Press, 1969), 
“Europeanization,” as a means of mod- 
emizing Bengal, contributed to a re- 
pudiation of the Indian cultural herit- 
age. Thus, when examined from the 
vantage point of Indian cultural history, 
many of Bentinck’s well-intentioned 
actions, such as the abolition of sati, 
may be viewed as culturally disruptive. 
Rosselli’s work suffers for it presents a 
less than complete picture of the Ben- 
gali milieu in which Lord William 
worked. 

This may be one result of the format 
Rosselli has chosen to use. The study is 
not a straightforward narrative bio- 
graphy. Instead, after a brief analysis of 
Bentinck’s development up to his 
governor-generalship, Rosselli devotes 
the remaining two-thirds of his work to 
a “series of essays on historical prob- 
lems ... which ... this one man’s 
career illuminates” (p. 12). The long 
essay on “Empire and Nationality” is 
followed by essays dealing with Ben- 
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tinck’s agrarian and judicial reforms, his 
attempts to aid in British Indian 
economic development, his role as an 
administrator, and his years as the Par- 
liamentary representative of “radical” 
Glasgow. Rosselli acknowledges that 
the method used provides “coherence 
of argument” (p. 12). A concomitant risk 
involved in such an approach is the 
oversimplification of issues which Ben- 
tinck faced: One cannot. help but feel 
that the series of essays presented pro- 
vides a less than complete picture of 
the complexities of the societies in 
which Bentinck lived and ruled. 

These flaws may be a result of the 
limitations imposed, in part, by the 
format selected for Rosselli’s study. 
Keeping this in mind, however, the 
book remains a well-written and useful 
analysis recommended to scholars in- 
terested in the era. 

Diana TONSICH 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


Ezra N. SULEIMAN. Politics, Power, 
and Bureaucracy in France: The 
Administrative Elite. Pp. viii, 439. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1974. $20.00. 


Professor Suleiman has produced an 
impressive volume in three major areas. 
He conceived, researched, organized 
and wrote a detailed exploration and 
analysis of the French higher civil 
service as an integral part of the 
politico-administrative system of con- 
temporary France which updates the 
Walter Sharp version of 1931. Further- 
more, he has successfully (this reviewer 
believes) punctured the “stalemated 
society” and/or la societé bloquée the- 
ses, especially in the version of Michel 
Crozier. Most importantly, this study 
of interaction of the highest officials 
and fonctionnaires with the elected 
politicians demonstrates rather con- 
clusively that the modern French gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy is neither totally 
subservient nor totally autonomous, but 
an institution that functions with most 
other societal institutions in a unique 
dynamic and non-Anglo-Saxon fashion. 
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The empirical examination of Sulei- 
man makes extensive use of sur- 
vey data concerning the background 
and behavior of the bureaucracy, but it 
is based on a wide range of recent 
studies which are interestingly linked 
to illustrate the nature, scope and role 
of the centralized and powerful higher 
civil servants. The author relies heav- 
ily on the monographic works of J. 
Meynaud, A. Girard, J. Siwek- 
Pouydesseau, C. Debbasch and J. C. 
Thoenig-E. Friedberg in addition to 
theoretical constructions of sociologists 
and political scientists on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Yet, Suleiman has put 
together a noteworthy contribution 
which has its own distinctive qualities. 
For example, the move from the Fourth 
Republic’s “‘institutionalization of 
crises” approach is carefully drawn 
without resorting to clichés or myths, 
but emphasizing the reality of reform 
within a state of flux in relationships 
and policies. Important as they are, the 
ministerial-civil servant conflicts are not 
emphasized as the only framework for 
inspecting the bureaucracy’s power in 
the political system. Sulieman moves 
from Paris to the provinces, depicting 
the relationship of local prefects, 
mayors and regional representatives of 
the central administration to those cen- 
tral authorities. By focusing on the re- 
sponsiveness and autonomy questions 
in the national-local spheres, the author 
not only draws a more complete portrait 
of bureaucracy but also gives an insight 
into the paramount role of the ministe- 
rial cabinet not vividly exposed before 
in the English language. The foremost 
value for many students may emerge in 
the sections on the role perceptions of 
hauts fonctionnaires and the conflicts 
and means of their resolution within 
the Gaullist era politico-administrative 
hierarchy. 

The recent publication of John 
Armstrong’s comparative and historical 
picture of. administrative elites did a 
commendable job in the French parts, 
but Suleiman goes deeper into the why 
and hows of the recruitment process, 
education, social élass and primarily, 
the core institutional mechanisms of 
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the central elite. Furthermore, Sulei- 
man is more aware of recent de- 
velopments and studies. The two works 
do more than fill the large gap in our 
knowledge; they define the specific 
aspects of change and continuity in the 
Gaullist era in terms of political power 
and decision-making in the higher civil 
service. 

Suleiman’s major conclusions need to 
be considered by all serious students. 
They include the fact that the adminis- 
trative corps is not representative of 
society yet can be responsive to it; that 
conflict between politicians and civil 
servants continues but is diminished 
substantially by new role perceptions 
which bring political chiefs closer to 
their workers; that cooperation be- 
tween ministers and bureaucrats in pub- 
lic service often results in conflict be- 
tween different departments and their 
respective civil servants no matter what 
type of regime or the degree of ministe- 
rial stability or instability; and that 
transformation in the Fifth Republic 
with its majority party, greater coher- 
ence and continuity in governmental 
policies and the increased collaboration 
among ministers have all had a percep- 
tible impact on bureaucracy. The cen- 
tral question is therefore whether such 
a technocratic, unrepresentative, homo- 
. geneous elite is responsible for France’s 

backwardness. The question of tech- 
nocracy and the popular “stalemate” 
theses are demonstrated as defective in 
Suleiman’s last chapter. 

There are limitations to the study, 
but all are evident to the reader and 
considered by the author. The perspec- 
tive is overwhelmingly from the ad- 
ministrators’ side, not the deputy, or 
President or rural farmer. The book 
treats only the bureaucrats in the high- 
est positions of the national level and in 
the, regional structure, neglecting a 
comparable depth (and perhaps illus- 
trating differences) of middle-level or 
lower echelon servants. Also, there is 
no consideration of interaction between 
the public and private elites in France, 
but this appears to be the subject of the 
next Suleiman effort. Despite these 
points, the work is a highly concen- 
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trated view of modern French politics 
in which the recent years appear to 
present a novel situation for France in 
which the governmental institutions 
and bureaucracy are used by a rela- 
tively cohesive political force in the 
formation of public policy. 
PIERRE-HENRI LAURENT 

Tufts University 

Medford 

Massachusetts 


F. O. SHYLLON. Black Slaves in Britain. 
Pp. xi, 252. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1974, $14.50. 


Through a careful examination of the 
facts, this work systematically destroys 
the myth that Chief Justice Mansfield’s 
1772 decision in the case of James 
Somerset made slavery illegal in Eng- 
land. In point of fact his ruling was much 
narrower and stipulated only that black 
slaves could not be forcibly removed 
from the country. Shyllon delineates the 
activities of a powerful interest group 
who had solid economic reasons for 
advocating perpetuation of the institu- 
tion and who rightly reckoned that even 
the slightest legal breakthrough by ad- 
vocates of abolition was an ominous 
portent for the future. Likewise, the 
endeavors of Granville Sharp and other 
devoted humanitarians are analyzed in 
considerable detail. Both sides in the 
controversy readily resorted to the law 
for support, and the central theme of 
Black Slaves in Britain in large measure 
follows a legalistic path. 

The work is solidly grounded in both 
manuscript and printed sources, chief 
among which are Sharp’s voluminous 
writings and his papers at Hardwicke 
Court, Gloucester. Furthermore, the most 
important of Shyllon’s interpretations 
are convincing. He clearly demonstrates 
that attitudinal change among Britons 
towards the institution of slavery was a 
slower and less pervasive development 
than historians have traditionally be- 
lieved. Indeed, moral suasion, while an 
omnipresent feature on the British polit- 
ical scene of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries thanks to the 
efforts of Sharp and others, was not the 
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decisive factor in the demise of slavery. 
Changing economic attitudes and condi- 
tions resulted in pressures, almost totally 
divorced from those exerted by, hu- 
manitarian interests, which ultimately 
ended slavery in Britain as well as 
throughout the Empire. 

The latter consideration focuses atten- 
tion on what this reviewer considers the 
book’s principal weakness: insufficient 
discussion of the correlation between 
opposition to slavery within Britain and 
that which led to the parliamentary 
decisions of 1807 and 1833 ending first 
the slave trade and then slavery through- 
out the far-flung reaches of Britain’s 
splendid imperial edifice. Certainly the 
developments were closely related. 
Another shortcoming, albeit an under- 
standable one, is the fact that the author, 
an African, occasionally allows his per- 
sonal sentiments too much scope. For 
example, Shyllon’s statement that 
“British historians have used too much 
imagination and too little sympathy 
when writing about Africa, Africans, and 
people of African ancestry” (p. xi) un- 
justly lumps all British students of the 
African past in a single category. These 
considerations having been duly noted, 
the overall ‘importance of the study 
remains undeniable. Shyllon has given 
us a revisionist account of the forces 
which coalesced to end slavery in Brit- 
ain, and future students of the subject in 
its manifold ramifications will be in- 
debted to him. : 

JAMES A. CASADA 

Winthrop College 

Rock Hill 

South Carolina 


M. J. SYDENHAM. The. First French 
Republic, 1792-1804. Pp. 378. Berke- 
ley: The University of California 
Press, 1974. $13.00. 


Here is a solid, informing study of 
France from the ending of the monarchy 


- to the establishment of the Empire. The 


focus is on French politics as they 
responded to the interplay of proponents 
for differing regimes. Through all this, 
Sydenham avers, “the most general and 
the most enduring desire of the men of 
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the Revolution” was for “the rule of law 
and the end of arbitrary government” (p. 
9). He holds further that rather than 
ending the Revolution, Thermidor made 
it necessary to start again the revolution- 
ary task of founding a widely accepted 
constitutional republic. Not surprisingly 
then, he allots over a third of this book to 
the Directory, a topic that too many 
authors pass by or shirk. 

Although the political events from 
1792-1804 form a convoluted and often 
obscure story, Sydenham narrates it with ` 
clarity, but in dealing with crises’ he 
packs little tension into his muscular 
prose. He is alert for battles that 


‘influence policy but he shows little 


concern for sociological and quantitative 
history. Without trafficking in scandal he 
enriches his writing with interesting 
sidelights and personal descriptions. He 
narrates and describes men’s actions 
rather than judging them; he is no Whig. 
Sydenham reflects the influences of 
Albert Soboul and Georges Lefebvre and 
shows preference for the memoirs of A. 
F. Milo, Comte de Melito, Pierre Louis 
Roederer, the Marquis de Caulincourt, 
and Antoine Thibaudeau as sources. 
Aside from a competent, detailed, and 
valuable narration of twelve troubled 
and significant years, what does one get 
from this book? A reader finds a narrative 
much concerned with the continuing 
efforts to establish a constitutional Re- 
public; even in Brumaire some sought 
such a regime. One finds the author’s 
view that the Directory suffered from 


_ inadequate constitutional structure, lack 


of confidence, and the inability to form a 
great center party. A reader finds Syden- 
ham’s judgment that the coup d’etat of 
18 Fructidor made the executive inde- 
pendent of the legislative power, led to 
the breaking off of Anglo-French negoti- 
ations and to the Peace of Leoben, and 
indirectly improved the position of 
Napoleon. A reader further finds how the 
coup of 22 Floreal seemingly benefited 
the Directory but in fact began its 
decline. These two coups had effectively 
stifled moderation and compromise. 
The usefulness of this competent and 
careful book is enhanced by its extensive 
chronology, its annotated bibliography, 
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and its collection of biographical sketches. 
It is a creditable addition to the literature 
of the French Revolution. 
GARLAND DOWNUM 
Northern Arizona University 
Flagstaff 


ROBERT G. Wesson. The Russian Di- 
lemma: A Political and Geopolitical 
View. Pp. vi, 228. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: ‘Rutgers University Press, 1974. 
$12.50. 


The title of this volume so accurately 
suggests its.contents that the review will 
proceed by analyzing the elements ofthe 
title. Wesson writes about Russia rather 
than the Soviet Union, even though his 
account, in considerable part an histori- 
cal one, comes up to the present time. He 
looks upon the Soviet Union as a Russian 
Empire, and even at times includes 
socialist East Europe as part of the 
empire. The “Russian Dilemma,” as he 
sees it, largely involves the strains on 
this empire caused by a number of 
factors, political and geopolitical, that 
are impinging upon Russia at the end of 
the Twentieth Century. 
There are really two themes that are 
played and replayed throughout the 
book. The first is the geopolitical one, 
and Wesson states it at the outset when he 
asserts that his purpose is “to relate 
Russia’s development more closely to 
the geographic situation in which its 
people found themselves at the end of 
medieval times.” The second theme, 
which is implied in the last sentence and 
` in what was said above, is the familiar 
one of historical persistence, the more it 
changes the more it remains the same: 
the Twentieth Century Russian Empire 
is a good deal more a direct descendent 
ofthe Nineteenth Century one than most 

‘analysts (in Russia or out) have indi- 
cated. This theme eventually over- 
whelms the first and becomes the major 
message of the book. 

Neither major theme is novel, of 
course. This suggests, on the one hand, 
that Wesson is talking about matters that 
numerous other people also consider 
important, and, on the other, that he will 
be hard put to find very much to say that 
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is new. The first half of the book has very 
little that is unfamiliar. It is basically a 
good synthesis of well-known theories 
about Russian historical development, 
which relies heavily on the standard 
sources. Chapter four, “The Leninist 
Resynthesis,” firmly establishes the idea 
of “Autocracy Restored” (one of the 
chapter’s subtitles). A particularly good 
section of the chapter discusses Lenin’s 
borrowing of the terminology and forms 
of Western systems. But in this, says 
Wesson, he was “only following the 
secular Russian pattern of using Western 
tools and ideas for the strength of a 
non-Western Empire.” Concludes the 
author, “the Leninist renewal brought 
little that was truly new.” 

The last half of the book includes a 
good deal more new material. Chapter 
five is the crucial chapter of the book, but 
in many ways it is the most disappoint- 
ing. Entitled “Soviet Ambivalence,” 
Wesson here writes of a number of 
contradictions in behavior and outlook 
that have characterized Russian and 
Soviet history, and between which Rus- 
sia has vacillated. This is an eminently 
reasonable rubric under which to 
generalize about Soviet behavior, and 
Wesson has introduced a great deal of 
relevant information to support the con- 
cept. In spite of this, the chapter lacks the 
necessary focus. The author does not 
indicate from the outset what he is 
aiming to demonstrate. This the reader 
must gradually pull out himself by 
careful reading combined with reflection 
on the hint given in the chaptertitle, only 
to find in the last long paragraph of the 
chapter the kind of focus that would have 
helped so much at the beginning. This 
circuitous way of getting to the point is 
most evident in chapter five, but is found 
throughout the volume. It is the kind of 
flaw that probably could have been 
corrected, at least in part, by tighter 
editing. j 

Wesson draws his picture of Russian 
political development with extremely 
broad strokes, making dubious his 
suggestion (p. ix) that the analysis “may 
have predictive value.” If the author has 
in mind the deterministic view that 
certain great patterns in Russian and 
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Soviet history keep being repeated, 
perhaps one can talk of prediction. But 
this is hardly the kind of prediction, 
based on rigorous data analysis, that 
current social scientists have in mind. 

These problems should not detract 
from the positive features of the book. 
Wesson’s study is facilely written and 
demonstrates erudition and a broad 
grasp of relevant materials. He seeks and 
achieves a high level of generalization, 
and has the ability to turn a good phrase. 
The problems he anticipates for the 
Soviet Union after the present phase of 
“Leninism Decadent” are stimulating to 
consider. 

DONALD D. BARRY 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania 


C. ANNE WILSON. Food and Drink in 
Britain. Pp. 472. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1974. $17.50. 


C. Anne Wilson has used the evidence 
of archaeological finds (bones, shells, 
utensils), records of later commerce in 
foodstuffs, and many other scattered 
sources of information, but especially 
cookbooks (anglice “cookery books”). 
Indeed, the whole subject is treated 
somewhat like a cookbook. Each general 
classification of food has a chapter to 
itself and each chapter has its own 
chronological organization beginning 
with the Stone Age. This may offend the 
historian but perhaps no other arrange- 
ment would have been much better. As 
the author says, “This is a history book, 
but it is also a recipe book.” 

The recipes, however, are the sticking 
point. Anyone who has seriously consid- 
ered the present day preliferation of 
cookbooks and the culinary pages of 
newspapers and magazines must be 
convinced that many of them owe more 
to the free-wheeling imaginations of the 
writers than to sober practice; and most 
people will find it hard to believe that 
some of the recipes given in this book are 
not open to the same objection. The 
author herself finds it necessary to cast 
doubt on one or two recipes on just this 
count. It is also doubtful that cooks, even 
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in upper-class families, could then usu- 
ally read the cookbooks anyway. 

What it comes to is that recipes can be 
misleading evidence because it is 
difficult to assess the extent of their use. 
No doubt the upper classes benefited 
from them more than others did. Natu- 
rally we do not read much about the diet 
of the poor, but various observations 
suggest that they did better generally 
(times of famine excepted) than is usu- 
ally supposed. 

The biggest problems were the 
coarseness of much of the available food 


in the Middle Ages, the necessity of e, 


preserving food for times of scarcity, and 
the immense role played by flavorings. 
The old goat had to be baited to death 
and then pounded to a pulp to make him 
edible; stockfish, imported as early as the 
ninth century, would last forever but it 
had to be soaked and pounded before 
use. Salt, spices, honey, sugar (often six 
or eight kinds of flavorings to a single 
dish) made food acceptable, at first from 
necessity, later from habit. Beginning 
with the dairy chapter, especially the 
section on cheeses, the work gets away 
somewhat from the cookbook motif. On 
the whole the book presents us with an 
immense store of significant, esoteric, 
and entertaining information. 
CHESTER H. KIRBY 
Brown University 
Providence 


Rhode Island 


LATIN AMERICA 


CHARLES D. AMERINGER. The Demo- 
cratic Left in Exile: The Antidictato- 
rial Struggle in the Caribbean, 1945 — 
1959. Pp. 352. Coral Gables, Fla.: 
University of Miami Press, 1974. 
$19.95. 


During the late 1940s and most of the 
1950s, when dictatorship was the com- 
mon form of government in the Carib- 
bean, “a unique generation of men from 
a number of Caribbean countries col- 
laborated for the realization of the demo- 
cratic ideal” (p. 298). Known collectively 
as “the Democratic Left,” their ranks 
included Romulo Betancourt of Ven- 
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ezuela, Jose Figueres of Costa Rica and 
Grau San Martin of Cuba. Their respec- 
tive movements were considered demo- 
cratic because of their commitment to 
democratic values, while their concern 
with nationalism, agrarian reform, social 
welfare and economic planning placed 
them, in the context of their time, on the 
left. In The Democratic Left in Exile, 
Charles D. Ameringer chronicles the 
anti-dictatorial struggle ofthese men and 
their followers, focusing on “who fought, 
how they fought, and where and why 
they fought” (p. 298). 

In many ways, the book can be 
considered a study in frustration. Forced 
into exile, few truly effective tactics were 
available for the overthrow of the Carib- 
bean dictators. Initially the movement 
was able to launch a series of unsuccess- 
ful invasions from the few countries 
briefly governed by its supporters. With 
the advent of Batista and Perez Jimenez in 
Cuba and Venezuela respectively, how- 
ever, and the hardening of the Cold War 
which increased non-interventionist 
pressures from the United States, the 
Democratic Left had to resort to less 
dramatic tactics. These mainly consisted 
of attempts to arouse public opinion 
against the dictators and extensive col- 
laboration with organizations dedicated 
to the promotion of human rights and 
freedoms such as the Inter-American 
Association for Democracy and Free- 
dom. In the end, the dictators fell, but 
“this generation of leaders was unable to 
seize the opportunity which their oppo- 
sition had made” (p. 298). 

The reasons for this turn of events 
were the length of the struggle and the 
triumph of Fidel Castro. The combina- 
tion of the two made the Democratic 
Left’s concern with the issue of dictator- 
ship versus democracy obsolete and its 
proposed solutions for the problems of 
Latin America inadequate. As Amerin- 
ger puts it, “After devoting their 
political careers to the struggle against 
reactionary forces, the leaders of the 
Democratic Left found their revolution- 
ary credentials challenged. In contrast 
to Fidel Castro, they seemed to move too 
slowly and to be willing to compromise 
too readily” (p. 298). 
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Although clearly sympathetic toward 
the Democratic Left, Ameringer consid- 
ers the results of its struggle “inconclu- 
sive” (p. 298). While the movement’s 
failures are unambiguous, its successes 
involve intangibles that are considerably 
more difficult to assess. Nevertheless, 
the author argues that the Democratic 
Left “ultimately broke the power of the 
dictators, not merely by overcoming 
them physically but by helping to create 
the atmosphere which made them obso- 
lete” (p. 298). 

For those interested in Caribbean 
politics in the postwar period, The 
Democratic Left in Exile offers a fresh 
perspective, a scholarly compilation of 
relevant materials as well as new data 
gathered during personal interviews. 
The book also contributes to the growing 
literature on Latin American political 
thought, although this is not its primary 
focus. 

SUSAN KAUFMAN PURCELL 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


PETER L. EISENBERG. The Sugar Indus- 
try in Pernambuco, 1840-1910: Mod- 
ernization Without Change. Pp. 307. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1974. $15.00. 


Here is a book, complete with the 
paraphernalia of quantification, that 
deals, as the author says, “primarily with 
economic modernization and change” in 
a traditional sugar-growing area of 
Brazil, one with a history of sugar that 
goes back to the sixteenth century. The 
text is divided into two sections. The 
first, “The Economic Crisis,” tells of the 
shrinking of markets and the process of 
technological innovation that this even- 
tually provoked. The second concerns 
itself with “The Social Crisis,” that is, 
land and the: abolition of slavery. (I 
particularly enjoyed the discussion of 
the land system and of slavery.) 

In a concluding chapter, the author 
summarizes his findings. Change, “in 
terms of a new distribution of power and 
income,” did not take place. Moderniza- 
tion in Pernambuco preserved the an- 
cient structures. “The only alternatives 
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to stagnation for Pernambuco entailed 
recolonization or radical structural re- 
forms, in both cases the costs would have 
been borne by the planters.” Land 
` reform would not have salvaged the 
private economy. The Pernambuco plan- 
ters were able “to convert from slave 
to free labor with a minimum of 
inconvenience. . . .” The gradual abo- 
lition of slavery in Pernambuco was 
economically motivated. The planters 
transferred the losses’ suffered in export 
markets to the work force in the form of 
depressed wages and poor working con- 
ditions. The lack ofjobs and the unattrac- 
tiveness of free labor conditions on 
plantations led to vagabondage. The 
. importation of European immigrants “to 
improve the quality of rural labor’ was 
not feasible. Cuban sugar planters, by 
way of contrast, had the advantage of 
proximity to the American market, 
superior soil conditions, and an abun- 
dance of capital. (What is happening 


today to the sugar of Pernambuco, now ' 


that the price has soared to levels beyond 
the wildest expectations of Fidel Cas- 
tro?) es 

The study is long on facts and figures, 
short on the purely human and humane, 
a fault, as I believe, of this kind of 
economic and social history. A sharper 
human dimension would have en- 
livened the charts, given added meaning 
to tables, brought the subject down to the 
level of people. I would have.weleomed 
a fuller airing of the planter class. After 
all, isn’t the book substantially about 
planters? 

Dr. Eisenberg’s conclusions are on the 
whole well taken, but since his book is an 
historical exercise, they should have 
been based on a broader documentation. 
I may be spoiled by the ponderous 
research of the scholars of the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, but the insatiable 
thoroughness of the French was re- 
quired here, if only to have laid the 
subject to rest for the foreseeable future. 

The sugar industry of Pernambuco is 
not exactly my dish of tea, even though it 
is, of course, a proper subject for the 
historian. The trouble with the author's 
treatment is that after a while the reader 
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loses sight of anything significant, and. 
doesn’t understand why Dr. Eisenberg 
has used a special situation to try to prove 
universals. There is a certain amount of 
social science model building that 
doesn’t quite come off. There is also the 
feeling that Dr. Eisenberg’s expanded 
doctoral dissertation would have prof- 
ited from the sensitivity that surely 
would have resulted from added years of 
thinking and living. 

On the pedestrian level, the book was 
badly proofread, the indexing of Brazil- 
ian family names is at times confusing, 
and there is a needless mixing of modern 
and old orthography. Finally, a hand- 
somer title page would have been more 
in keeping with the quality of the 
printing. 

Despite its limitations, the book is a 
good and admirably honest addition to 
the growing library of American writings 
on Brazil. 

MANOEL CARDOZO 

The Catholic University of 

America f 

Washington, D.C. 


CHARLES T. GOODSELL. American 
Corporations and Peruvian Politics.. 
Pp: xi, 272. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1974. $14.00. 


Given the extensive literature on the 
role of the United States corporations in 
Latin American political-economic de- 
velopment, most readers of American 
Corporations and Peruvian Politics 
will be somewhat familiar with the 
respective roles of multinational corpo- 
rations, the United States government 
and the host country and will have 
some feelings about the relevance of 
the arguments concerning economic. 
imperialism. Professor Goodsell recog- 
nizes that there are preconceptions and 


‘polarized views on these subjects and 


finds that frequently they are not based 
on serious research. By examining the 
capacity of corporations to affect Peru- 
vian politics, actual corporate behavior 
and the effects of this behavior within 
the framework of specific hypotheses, 
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he attempts to narrow the gap between 
assertion and fact. 

Six of the nine chapters are designed 
to assess the applicability of two 
conflicting viewpoints on imperialism. 
Based on personal interviews, ques- 
tionnaires, observation, and library 
research, evidence is provided to 
evaluate both the “economic im- 
perialism” and “corporate good citi- 
zen” hypotheses. While the reader is 
wamed not to expect either hypothesis 
to be supported completely, it is 
suggested that several aspects of both 
hypotheses can be substantiated. Pro- 
fessor Goodsell finds that American 
corporations frequently act like im- 
perialists— employing in Peru such 
means as direct lobbying, pressure 
groups, and a variety of bargaining 
techniques and prevailing upon the 
United States government for assis- 
tance—but often do not achieve their 
desired results. American firms have 
affected the political behavior, but have 
not exercised a great deal of control. 
A final plea is made for corpora- 
tions to be evaluated on their own 
records rather than on the basis of 
general stereotypes. 

A chapter is devoted to each of two 
less significant hypotheses regarding 
the impact of company towns on local 
political life and the role of foreign 
transportation projects and rural indus- 
trial investments on cultural assimila- 
tion. Although there are more important 
aspects of corporate power to discuss 
and while the findings were not par- 
ticularly startling, some fascinating de- 
scriptions of Peruvian history and poli- 
tics are included in these chapters. 

Upon completing the book, most 
readers will have learned a great deal 
about Peru as well as about the re- 
search hypotheses. The authors objec- 
tivity and his aversion to overstatement 
will be appreciated. I recommend the 
book enthusiastically to both specialists 
and laymen with an interest in the 
political impact of United States corpo- 
rations or with a desire to learn more 
about Peru. It is thoroughly researched 
and reads easily; to the author’s credit, 
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the abundant footnotes do not become 
cumbersome. American Corporations 
and Peruvian Politics is one of the most 
enjoyable books on any subject that I 
have read in the past several years. 
FRED MILLER 
Salem 
Oregon 


E. V. NIEMEYER, JR. Revolution at 
Querétaro: The Mexican Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1916-1917. Pp. 
xi, 297. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1974. $10.00. 


Several years ago, the late historian 
Charles C. Cumberland observed that 
“The convention which produced the 
[Mexican] Constitution of 1917 has un- 
fortunately escaped the attention of 
serious scholars even though it was one 
of the most dramatic and most impor- 
tant assemblies in the 20th century” 
(Cumberland, Mexico: The Struggle for 
Modernity, 1968, p. 357). The recent 
study by E. V. Niemeyer, Jr. has cor- 
rected this deficiency. What is more, 
Niemeyer has given us a remarkably 
interesting treatment of this potentially 
dry, though important, subject. 

The authors approach is direct and 
effective. After two short sections out- 
lining the pertinent aspects of the his- 
torical background and events leading 
to the convention, Niemeyer organizes 
his book into chapters concerning the 
important issues confronted by the del- 
egates at Querétaro. These included 
such major questions as how best to 
control and restrain the much-abused 
powers of the Church, how to protect 
and uplift the exploited laboring masses, 
and how to break the stranglehold 
on the national economy enjoyed by 
vested interests such as big agriculture 
and foreign capital. In addition, there is 
an interesting chapter entitled “The Pre- 
vailing Winds of Reform” which de- 
scribes how issues championed by in- 
ternational reform movements of that 
era—prohibition, women’s suffrage and 
the abolition of the death penalty— 
were also considered though not favor- 


‘ably acted upon. Finally, there is a 
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concluding section which contains not 
only the author's evaluation of the work 
of the convention but also various ap- 
praisals made by the delegates them- 
selves! s 

The book offers no startling new 
theses. Niemeyer observes—as others 
before him—that the election which 


produced the constituent assembly was- 


essentially rigged to prevent the inclu- 
sion of elements hostile to the “First 
Chief” of the Revolution, Venustiano 
Carranza. He also shows—as others 
have claimed—that the delegates did 
not, in the long run, act as simple 
Carrancista rubber stamps, but rather 
went beyond their chief’s draft proposal 
to include radically progressive provi- 
sions such as those concerning labor 
welfare and agrarian reform designed to 
help the common Mexican citizen. And 
he concludes what almost no one 
would deny: that the convention was a 
landmark in Mexican history and that 
the constitution which it produced has 
become the “foundation for the greatest 
transformation experienced by the 
Mexican people since the Conquest” 
(p. xi). 

In sum, this book is of merit in that it 
fleshes out and breathes life into a 
chapter of Mexican history which has 
long been ignored. As such, it is rec- 
ommended not only for specialists but 
also for any individual interested in 
Mexican history. 

THOMAS W. WALKER 

Ohio University 

Athens 


A. N. R. ROBINSON. The Mechanics of 
Independence: Patterns of Political 
and Economic Transformation in 
Trinidad and Tobago. Pp. ix, 200. 
Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 
1971. $8.95. 


This is an easy book to read, but it is 
by no means a happy book to review. 
However much one may sympathize 
with the intentions, the fact remains 
that the book represents a job too 
poorly done. 

As I read I recalled time and time 
again a statement of the author's that 
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though events in Trinidad and Tobago 
had taken a dramatic turn in the year or 
so preceding publication, nothing about 
the book had had to be changed. More 
is the pity since the work is substan- 
tially defective and there is much about 
it that could and should have been 
seriously modified. 

Principally the book lacks direction. 
It is not an autobiography. It is not a 
defense of programs and policies 
adopted in the teeth of unremitting 
criticism. It is not a general critique of 
societies with the post-independence 
experiences common to countries like 
Trinidad and Tobago. Nor is if, seri- 
ously, an analysis of Trinidad and To- 
bago and of its problems in the period 
of independence, and of prescriptions 
for resolving them. It is rather a patchy, 
rambling recollection of varied experi- 
ences by a politician who, one must 
often strive to remember, was at the 
center or near the center of the events 
of which he speaks. 

At no time does the author identify 
and discuss the real problems of 
economic development in Trinidad and 
Tobago or in'societies like it. Indeed at 
no time does the author really say 
what he is interested in. Snippets of 
history, snippets of economics, snippets 
of philosophy, snippets of politics, 
snippets of everything. But about any- 
thing or everything, substantially noth- 
ing. 

The nearest the book comes to pur- 
poseful discussion is in its last two 
chapters entitled respectively “The 
Politics of Transformation” and “The 
Future of the Caribbean.” But the 
analysis and the prescriptions con- 
tained therein beggar belief. 

For example, ‘the politics of transfor- 
mation requires six major prerequisites, 
as follows; (1) A spirit of self-reliance; 
(2) development “through patience and 
good will” of “techniques of coopera- 
tion among neighboring countries, 
whatever the differences they may 
have”; (3) “the establishment of chan- 
nels of communication with govern- 
ment, business, and intellectual centers 
in all major industrialized countries of 
the world. Not only must nationals at 
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home and abroad be fully informed of 
the objectives, problems, and strategy 
of the national government, but rep- 
resentatives of potentially sympathetic 
foreign governments should be kept 
equally informed of them”; (4) “the 
need for people to identify with the 
political and economic objectives of the 
government’; (5) freedom of discus- 
sion; and (6) “the political will to 
transform the society, and both leader- 
ship and the people must have it.” 

As well it requires equality of oppor- 
tunity, economic diversification, and 
the domestication of foreign firms by 
which js meant the attempt to induce 
the foreign firm “to accept the same 
obligations as a domestic owner.” 

In addition, there is one “single most 
essential requirement,” and that is the 
political union of the Caribbean. 

In all of this there is nothing new, 
and there is much that is merely middle 
of the road. As a practicing politician of 
some importance in Trinidad and To- 
bago, Mr. Robinson’s status depends 
upon the presumption that he has much 
to offer in respect of the future de- 
velopment of his country; it is tragic 
that his book merely confirms that he 
does not. 

Nothing written suggests that he dis- 
agrees with the current’ and past 
strategies that have landed Trinidad 
and Tobago in the mess in which it is 
today. His preoccupation with the sub- 
jective factors of political degeneration 
traps him into believing that all would 
be well if only men were honest, 
possessed goodwill, regularly com- 
municated with the people and were 
committed to achieving the political 
union of the Caribbean. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. We could 
have all these things and unemploy- 
ment, too; as well as, for that matter, 
continuing economic dependence, dis- 
possession and rampant inequality. And 
having them we will be driven inevita- 
bly to the treadmill of objectless ma- 
nipulation which Williams now walks, 
and which apparently Mr. Robinson is 
also prepared to walk. 

But then what is to be expected of an 
author who believes, as Mr. Robinson 
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believes, that the Prime Minister’s Bet- 
ter Village program—one of the crown- 
ing manifestations of uninspired politi- 
cal gymnastics of the last fifteen 
years—is an example of great potential 
achievement presumably to be emu- 
lated by a future political leadership? 
JAMES MILLETTE 

The University of the West Indies 

St. Augustine 

Trinidad 
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EDMUND BERKELEY and DOROTHY 
SMITH BERKELEY. John Beckley: 
Zealous Partisan in a Nation Di- 
vided. Pp. xvi, 312. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
American Philosophical Society, 
1973. $6.00. 


Until after World War II the sig- 
nificance of John Beckley’s political 
operations was not generally known. 
Since then. Philip Marsh, Joseph 
Charles, and Noble Cunningham have 
given us some acquaintance with this 
“mystery man.” Now the Berkeleys 
have written a full-length, but some- 
what disappointing biography. 

English-bom Beckley migrated to 
Virginia in his youth. By dint of hard 
work and studious effort he quickly 
established a reputation as a first-rate 
clerk. He played a small but not unim- 
portant role in Virginia’s struggle for 
independence, and he served as 
Richmond’s second mayor. Because of 
his wide experience as a clerk and his 
acquaintance with Jefferson, Madison, 
and the leading Virginia politicians he 
was elected the first clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives in 
1789, a post he held until the Fed- 
eralists ousted him in 1797. He later 
regained the post and also became 
the first Librarian of Congress. 

Beckley’s most significant work, 
however, was that of political organizer, 
manager, and pamphleteer. His work 
was all-important in Pennsylvania in 
the elections of 1796 and 1800. Above 
all, he was a fanatical and sometimes 
vindictive partisan of the Republicans 
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and a deadly enemy of the Federalists. 
In a valuable summary of Beckley’s 
, career the Berkeleys estimate his “as 
having been an able and highly dedi- 
cated Republican who, in spite of the 
handicaps of limited: education, miser- 
able health, and constantly strained 
finances, exerted a profound influence 
on the political trends of the critical 
times in which he lived, and upon the 
generation which came after him. He 
was as responsible as any one man for 
the overthrow of the Federalist domina- 
tion of the government and all it stood 
for, and for the destruction of Hamil- 
ton’s ambition to be a presidential 
candidate” (p. 285). 

The authors give a lively account of 
the party warfare during the early years 
of the Republic, but at times they deal 
at length with events in which Beckley 
played little or no part. They fail to 
bring him to life; he is not fleshed out; 
his political maneuvers are still not 
well known. Too often the authors are 
forced to say Beckley “probably” did 
such and such, and on occasion they 
attribute to him views which more 
likely belonged to others. But in justice 
to the authors it must be noted that they 
searched the sources well. Perhaps the 
extant documents would yield no 
clearer picture of this important party 
manager. 

ERNEST M. LANDER, JR. 

Clemson University 

South Carolina 


RANDALL W. BLAND. Private Pressure 
on Public Law: The Legal Career of 

, Justice Thurgood Marshall. Pp. xi, 
206. Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat 
Press, 1973. $9.95. Paperbound, 
$3.95. 


This ‘first book on Thurgood Mar- 
shall, an extension of the author’s Ph.D. 
thesis completed at Notre Dame, cer- 
tainly will be followed by others that 
illuminate Marshall in a fuller and 
richer context. 

Although Bland suggests that vari- 
ables such as different backgrounds, 
motivations, experiences and beliefs 
can often be used to explain the be- 
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havior of a particular jurist (p. ix), he- 


concentrates instead primarily on a de- 
scription and analysis of all the cases 
that Marshall dealt with, first as 
NAACP Special Counsel, and from 


1940 on for twenty-one years, as` 


Director-Counsel for the NAACP Legal 
Defense Fund. These are followed by 
commentary on cases inportant in Mar- 
shall’s legal career after he became, in 
turn, an Appellate Court judge, the U.S. 
Solicitor General and, in 1967, As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
While Bland attempted to flesh out this 
account with secondary sources and 
personal interviews, unfortunately, he 
was not able to secure any with Mar- 
shall himself. Partly as a result, this first 
black to be appointed to the Supreme 
Court comes through as a flat, distant, 
almost cardboard figure. 

. The seven-chapter book, including 
appendices listing several different 
categories of court cases, starts with a 


sketchy account of Marshall’s early life - 


in Baltimore through his Howard Uni- 
versity Law School years in the early 
1930s. The central chapters deal with 
Marshall’s NAACP association, starting 
full-time in 1936, with stress on his role 
in helping to devise and personally 
direct implementation of the relatively 
conservative, coherent, long-range 
strategy of utilizing the only political 
institution to which the NAACP had 
access in order to push the varying 
Supreme Court majorities into a vastly 
expanded interpretation of the equal 
protection clause in the interests of 
fellow blacks. Over these years, the 
small staff headed by Marshall com- 
piled the remarkable record of thirty-six 
wins out of forty-one cases, twenty- 
seven of the wins having been orally 
argued by Marshall, the single most 
effective advocate for racial equality in 
the country. 

_ This would be a much more satisfac- 
tory book if the author had dealt more 
directly with the vast political and 
social changes during those two crucial 
decades that helped make the Marshall 
strategy so seasonably relevant, or had 
at least made Marshall come alive. 


Bland does, however, serve a useful ` 
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purpose in tracing Marshall’s singular 
impact on the Court’s expanded appli- 
cation of equal protection into such di- 
verse areas as voting, interstate trans- 
portation, criminal due process, hous- 
ing, recreational facilities and even 
military justice, in addition to Mar- 
shall’s crowning achievement in the 
unanimous Brown decision. 
THOMAS V. GILPATRICK 
Sweet Briar College 
Virginia 


7 Lincoun P. BLOOMFIELD. In Search of 


American Foreign Policy: The 
Humane Use of Power. Pp. 182. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1974. 
$6.95. Paperbound, $1.95. 


RONALD J. CARIDI. 20th Century 
American, Foreign Policy: Security 
and Self-Interest, Pp. iii, 388. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1974. $10.50. Paperbound, $5.95. 


The postwar era in American foreign 
policy has come to an end and with it 
more than twenty years of consensus on 
American objectives and strategies in 
the world. Lincoln Bloomfield and 
Ronald J. Caridi agree on this, but 
otherwise their basic underlying as- 
sumptions could not be further apart. 
Bloomfield is a liberal realist driven to 
conclude that power is an immutable 
force in international politics but 
tirelessly searching for its more hu- 
mane and rational forms. Caridi, while 
not an uncritical follower of “re- 
visionist’” history, is yet overwhelm- 
ingly persuaded that economic ambi- 
tions link up with aggressive and im- 
perialistic American policies far more 
than past diplomatic historians have 
acknowledged. From the Spanish Amer- 
ican war to the cold war with the 
Soviet Union, we have as often been an 
imperialist as a status quo power and this 
thread has been one which “re- 
visionists” trace to the drive for 
economic expansion. Their “operative 
assumption ... is that the policies, 
actions and attitudes. of the United 
States, and not of the Soviet Union, led 
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to the polarization ‘which followed 
[World War IĮ” (Caridi, p. 231). 

Bloomfield is both more comprehen- 
sive and more sympathetic to the fail- 
ures and successes of American foreign 
policy. He states “The facts of Ameri- 
can investments abroad do not... 
confirm the ‘imperialist theory’ ” (Bloom- 
field, p. 37). U.S. exports are only 
four percent of the total GNP and 
two-thirds of this goes not to weak 
dependencies but high income 
economic competitors. Private overseas 
capital investment is about $110 
billion—a fraction of the two trillion 
dollor total of U.S. investment—and 
low income countries receive less than 
a third of this amount. On the income 
side, overseas investment income of $8 
billion compares with $80 billion from 
domestic investment with one half de- 
riving from developing countries and 
63 percent of this from petroleum. Most 
important, “American policy has 
changed considerably from the bad old 
days when private investments were 
defended with power and blood” 
(Bloomfield, p. 38). 

However, Bloomfield’s analysis of 
“the crumbling consensus” and “where 
did we go wrong” is at least as devastat- 
ing and agonizing as Caridi’s. He is 
deeply concerned about the inherited 
class background of the foreign policy 
establishment, but sees their talents 
being called into play because of the 
urgencies of postwar problems as they 
were enlisted twenty years earlier by 
the New Deal. Parenthetically, neither 
Bloomfield nor Philip Quigg, whom he 
quotes (“No country in the world lends 
itself so poorly to the Establishment 
concept... .” Ibid., p. 54) has said 
the last word on this issue. Nor does 
Bloomfield link the readiness of this 
group to seize the mantle of free world 
leadership with rather too uncom- 
promising a sense of righteous zeal 
with their inbred social snobbery 
which has a basis in social class and 
personal psychology. . (The Reinhold 
Niebuhrs, let alone the Norman 
Thomases, of our society are seldom if 
ever trustees of the Council on For- 
eign Relations nor are they likely to 
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publish in Foreign Affairs.) It remains 
for someone else to connect the “em- 
barrassing self-righteousness” and 
“catastrophic optimism” about which 
Bloomfield writes (p. 63) with the factor 
of deep-seated social and intellectual 
attitudes which all too often dominate 
our public-policy approaches. We need 
realists such as Hans Morgenthau and 
George Kennan, journals such as 
Foreign Policy and The Review of Poli- 
tics, and the more intelligent re- 
visionists such as Caridi to remind us of 
these perennial tendencies and tempta- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, I personally find 
Bloomfield’s little volume more helpful 
because I sense the same painful Hob- 
son’s choice with which he grapples: 
“to go with the center and disregard the 
painful truths about justice and 
equality . . . or to go with the radi- 
cals and shut our eyes to the most 
elementary facts of the real world” 
(Bloomfield, p. 73). I see too the intel- 
lectual and spiritual confusion with 
which he struggles between “the 
ideology of political freedom and pri- 
vate property, the two institutions that 
define the innate U.S. antipathy to 
tyranny and to Communism” and “the 
operation of national interest which 
determines day-to-day strategy and tac- 
tics of any state engaged in interna- 
tional relations” (Ibid., p. 75). He finds 
a resolution of this dilemma in the 
reuniting of Realpolitik with the 
humanistic traditions of Jefferson and 
Lincoln. (The skeptical reviewer asks 
what about the Louisiana Purchase and 
Lincoln’s suspending of habeas cor- 
pus?) Still, he asks the right questions: 
Do we confuse tactics and values? Do 
we make the worldwide goal of stabil- 
ity an all-encompassing end in itself 
because of fear of nuclear war and 
overseas investments? Do we “embrace 
virtually any other totalitarians so long 
as they [are] not Communists?” Is it 
true in our postwar policies that 
“idealism continued to define the na- 
tion’s purposes, while the means used 
became increasingly expedient” (Ibid., 
p. 82)P And finally that “Vietnam rep- 
resented a combination of doctrinaire 
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anti-Communism plus the political 
idealism ... of Wilsonian self- 
determination and U.N. Charter stric- 
tures against aggression’ and in the 
end got “the worst of both pragmatism 
and idealism” (Ibid., pp. 82-83)? 
Through it all has the Government 
“discouraged long-range planning, 
ridiculed theorizing and avoided 
philosophy” (Ibid.)? 

Bloomfield answers all these ques- 
tions in the affirmative and his reason 
“is not conscious imperialism . . .[but] 
rather a form of high level incom- 


petence” based on “an unstated bé=* ._ 


lief that American omnipotence car- 
ried with it a kind of omniscience” 
(Ibid.). “Its error was to regard U.S. 
leadership—indispensable when other 
nations were flat on their backs—as 
permanent and inherent” (Ibid., pp. 
83-84). We acquired “a frank taste of 
power” and who among us can say we 
have lost the appetite? Surely not 
Bloomfield for whom “Cambridge 
friends as Special Assistants to Presi- 
dents [were] acting like the grand vi- 
ziers of the Sultan—haughty, infected 
with power, suddenly incapable of the 
humanistic reasoning that previously 
distinguished them” (Ibid., p. 88). 
Strong words—perhaps uncom- 
promisingly so—but seldom heard from 
someone with Bloomfield’s breadth of 
experience, as are his words on lying in 
public life (pre-Watergate) and the 
dominance of the military. They offer a 
basis, however, for another and more 
meaningful Great Debate—not only 
with revisionists (whose thinking 
Bloomfield acknowledges) but also 
with policy-makers. I wish him 
well—without agreement on all his 
propositions. For example, surely the 
problem of human nature is not exclu- 
sively the struggle of virtuous human 
nature with a reverence for life with 
“organization, management, and 
system.” What about the ambitious and 
power-lusting side of man’s nature 
bound up with his unending quest for 
identity and security? Having written 
with such verve and courage, Bloom- 
field owes us a continuing output 
of thinking elaborating the ten prem- 
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ises for a better foreign policy which 
he promises will bring “light at the end 
of the tunnel.” 

Caridi’s study poses opposing view- 
points on almost all the- issues that 
Bloomfield raises, but offers fewer pol- 
icy prescriptions. On questions from an 
American foreign policy establishment 
to the economic and imperialistic de- 
terminants of policy, he locates the 
source of our difficulties not in incom- 
petence and social snobbery but the 
economic interests of dominant groups. 
These issues deserve discussion. and 


-" ‘study but touch the conduct of foreign 


policy less directly and immediately 
than some of the questions Bloomfield 
has raised. Nevertheless, there is a 
“revisionist” alternative explanation for 
every criticism students of foreign pol- 
icy raise and if the Great Debate is to 
deal fairly and fully with the problems, 
it cannot escape the provocative issues 
that Caridi’s important book has raised. 
KENNETH W. THOMPSON 
Intemational Council 


for Educational Development 
New York 


J. RONALD Fox. Arming America: How 
the U.S. Buys Weapons. Pp. viii, 484. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1974. $15.00. 


This is a very important book, superbly 
researched and written by an author 
whose experience includes both sides 
of weapons procurement as well as 
academic pursuit of the topic. Fox viv- 
idly describes the wasteful system that 
is a root cause of what President Ford 
calls “domestic enemy number one”: 
inflation. The text varies from simple 
overview to complex detail, but there is 
a guide to the less technical chapters, 
for the general reader. 

Fox depicts defense industry as a sick 
giant, unable to generate reliable 
profits, overstocked with idle workers, 
and far more concerned with keeping 
projects going than with fulfilling con- 
tracts. Since it is the industry’s only 
important customer, the Department of 
Defense (DOD) could demand high 
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competence at low cost. But it does not, 
because military watchdogs are inex- 
perienced and civil servants are ill- 
trained; because friendships between 
DOD project managers and their civil- 
ian counterparts preclude real control 
by the former over the latter; and 
because of major misconceptions about 
defense “urgency,” the patriotism of 
preserving certain firms, and the fear of 
government intervention in a mis- 
named “free enterprise.” Most of Fox’s 
evidence is from 1970-71, but separate 
reports in August 1974 by Bethlehem 
Steel and an Army materiel acquisition 
board support his view in more recent 
contexts. 

Fox denies that the system “is run by 
dishonest and greedy men,” but his 
own study suggests otherwise. An 
Academy graduate learns that “duty, 
honor, country” does not prevent 
superiors from ordering him to “mis- 
represent the facts.” DOD officials play 
“games,” a euphemism for lying, both 
among themselves and with Congress. 
And a manual for industry negotiators 
m the frequent use of “outright 
ies. 

The possibility of real reform in this 
never-never land seems remote, but 
Fox’s recommendations demand con- 
sideration. He proposes better training 
and rewards for DOD cost control per- 
sonnel, who would themselves analyze 
the contractor's operations to determine 
what the project “should cost,” rather 
than depend on the firm’s own inflated 
estimates. Senior DOD officials should 
penalize support subordinates who re- 
port deficiencies, and penalize firms 
that fail contract obligations. Competi- 
tion between prototypes should decide 
which company wins a contract. Con- 
gressional committees must be more 
efficiently staffed, and taxpayers more 
alert to where their money is going. 

Can defense spending be less waste- 
ful? Fox shows that “should-cost” 
analysis alone can save the government 
“25 percent or more” of its over $10 
billion research and development ex- 
penditures. If President Ford really 
means it about inflation, he should have 
his assistants read Arming America as 
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soon as they finish Twilight of the 
Presidency. 
W. T. GENEROUS, JR. 
The Choate School 
Wallingford 
Connecticut 


ROBERT A. MCCAUGHEY. Josiah Quincy, 
1772-1864: The Last Federalist. Pp. 
vii, 264. Lawrence, Mass.: Harvard 
University, 1974. $12.00. 


as avery important 
SARE Ory in many re- 
spects, yet he’r i little-known 
- figure to most beginning students. In 
fact this is only the second full-length 
biography of the man, the first being 
the Life of Josiah Quincy, written by 
Edmund Quincy, published over 100 
years ago. McCaughey still had to rely 
on this version for some of his research, 
for after Quincy published his work in 
1867 he gave a trunk full of papers 
relating to Josiah to the then president 
of Harvard, James Walker. Walker 
burned much of this material, through 
carelessness or deliberate action. Yet 
what is important about this biography 
is McCaughey’s twentieth-century his- 
torical interpretation of the life of 
Quincy. Seen over a perspective of a 
century, Quincy’s most important con- 
tribution to our history was not, as 
Edmund Quincy emphasized, his eight 
years in Congress, but rather his role as 
one of the country’s first municipal 
mayors (1823-1828), the fifteenth pres- 
ident of Harvard (1829-1845) and as an 
abolitionist in the 1850s. While mayor 
of Boston he modernized the machin- 
ery of government (for his day) and as 
president of Harvard he helped to 
transform the school into a college. For 
example, twenty-six cases of venereal 
disease were reported among Harvard , 
students in 182] alone, certainly lend- 
ing credence to the charge that before 
Quincy’s administration the school was 
known for its lack of scholarship, un- 
dergraduate indolence and dissipation. 
As an abolitionist Josiah aligned him- 
self with his son Edmund and contrib- 
uted important anti-slavery publica- 
tions which hastened the demise of the 
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Whig party. Quincy’s eight years in 
Congress were spent as “a member of a 
hopeless minority in a period of sharp 
ideological conflict,” as a member of 
the Federalist Party, representing the 
elite of the New England area, and 
especially Boston. Thus Quincy has. 
been regarded, quite properly, as a 
sectional leader, one of importance but 
one who did not capture national 
laurels or have a national outlook. Rel- 
egated to regional importance, he could 
be overlooked by historians writing 
about national history, for the War 
of 1812 ended his national career, 
yet he went on being a Federalist. 
McCaughey compares Quincy with 
John Quincy Adams’ flexibility and na- 
tional outlook—‘“‘the man of my whole 
country,” which would take him to the 
presidency. Yet there is historical im- 
portance in negativism, too, and the 
reasons why Quincy remained a sec- 
tional leader have meaning to us today 
as well as to chapters in history. For 
forty-five years Quincy was in the polit- 
ical arena, directly or indirectly (begin- 
ning in 1796) and stood for elective 
office twenty-seven times. Indeed, one 
must question here the idea that to be 
of sectional importance must reduce 
one’s national significance. McCaughey 
answers this question at the beginning 
of his book, actually in his preface, 
when he compares Quincy’s role in 
American history to other sectionalists 
or provincials such as DeWitt Clinton 
of New York, John C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina and Thomas Hart Benton of 
Missouri, stating that one can discern 
from their lives “clues to a more com- 
prehensive understanding of the 
many-threaded history of antebellum 
America.” 

There is other merit in this book. 
Quincy was from the aristocracy of 
Boston; he could stay in politics be-' 
cause of his family status and economic 
well-being. He purchased real estate, 
which required little of his time, and he 
did extremely well. Realty values in 
Boston tripled every twenty years be- 
tween 1800 and 1860 and Quincy almost 
had to do well. McCaughey relates 
effectively what it meant to be in the 
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aristocracy and portrays the life of the 
aristocracy as well. So this book should 
be read for a better understanding of 
the aims, aspirations. assumptions and 
conservative outlook on life of that 
group. 

McCaughey, who teaches history at 
Barnard College, Columbia University, 
has presented us with a well-written 
and basically objective biography of 
this distinguished sectional leader. Highly 
recommended. 

Henry S. MARKS 

Huntsville : 


„s= Alabama 


JAMES N. ROSENAU. Citizenship Be- 
tween Elections: An Inquiry into the 
Mobilizable American. Pp. viii, 526. 
New York: The Free Press, 1974. 
$14.95. 


Over several decades, social scien- 
tists have utilized increasingly sophis- 
ticated methodologies to advance 
knowledge about the public’s participa- 
tion in political life. Electoral behavior 
has been the most thoroughly researched 
area. 

In this work, Professor Rosenau con- 
centrates on a less well-researched as- 
pect of participation. In essence, he has 
produced a lengthy theoretical and 
analytical exploratory study of some 
features of the behavior of the attentive 
public between elections, especially 
that small portion of which he labels as 
“mobilizable.” In the specialized vo- 
cabulary he uses, Rosenau defines the 
attentive public as people “who com- 
municate, with some regularity, ideas 
about public affairs to persons with 
whom they are closely associated (but 
not to persons whom they do not 
know)” (p. 103). The small mobilizable 
segment of this minority displays the 
additional quality of “within a reasona- 
ble time after they have been urged to 
do so by actors seeking to mobilize 
their support, act in a manner that 
corresponds with the request to estab- 
lish first-hand contacts with some as- 
pect of public affairs” (p. 106). - 

The writer concludes that a slow, 
steady growth is occurring in the size of 
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the attentive public. His principal new 
hard data to confirm this judgment 
consist of the changes over time in the 
number of letters received by the 
White House, a U.S. Senator, and two 
newspapers. 

The heart of the book consists of the 
presentation and testing of thirty-six 
major hypotheses about the many vari- 
ables that are related to attentiveness 
and especially to mobilizability. What, 
for instance, are the similarities and 
differences between those, simply at- 
tentive and the mobilized? . 

His data for this exercise were de- 
rived from responses to a mail ques- 
tionnaire by samples of the member- 
ship of the Americans for Democratic 
Action (A.D.A.). In brief, one sample 
(the mobilizables) was composed of 


“people who had returned a postcard to 


A.D.A. saying that they had written the 
President, their Senators, and Rep- 
resentative in support of its position on 
the 1963 Test Ban Treaty or the 1964 
Civil Rights bill. Another sample (un- 
mobilized attentives) was drawn from 
the A.D.A. members who had received 
appeals but did not return a postcard. 
The combined total of the samples was 
3,362. Only forty-two of these labeled 
themselves as Republicans. 

As the writer anticipated, some of the 
hypotheses were confirmed, some 
needed to be modified, and some were 
not verified. He concludes the analysis 
on “a cautious and tentative note.” 
Among other things, he observes that 
“we have affirmed the existence of 
mobilizability as a characteristic of 
some active citizens, but we have failed 
to uncover its main source” (p. 469). 

The book mainly will be of interest to 
those concerned about methodology 
and the development of theories for the 
study of participation. Despite the at- 
tractive title, it would be only of casual 
interest to others. 

HOLBERT N. CARROLL 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania 


SANDY VOGELGESANG. The Long Dark 
Night of: the Soul: The American 
Intellectual Left and the Vie 
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War. Pp. 249. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1974. $8.95. 


JoHN HELMER. Bringing the War 
Home: The American Soldier in Viet- 
nam and After. Pp. xv, 346, New 
York: The Free Press, 1974. $12.95. 


The Long Dark Night of the Soul 
critically examines the response of “the 
American Intellectual Left” to the war 
in Vietnam. It has two elemental flaws: 
(1) there was in the 1960s no semblance 
of what the book is all about, an 
“Intellectual Left’; (2) there was in- 
deed such a thing as a war in Vietnam, 
a fact the author ingeniously ignores. 

This is a book about a “them.” Sandy 


’ n` Vogelgesang corrals a number of intel- 
A lectuals with nothing more discernible 
..: “in common than their opposition to the 

^ Vietnamese War, an opposition which, 


she assumes, was theirs alone; inserts 
scattered quotations from their writings 
into a pseudo-psychological thesis (too 


‘convoluted to summarize here); and 


concludes where she started, that they 
acted like a herd of steers, veering in 
cadence, this way and that. Her 
analysis is unhelpful, as accusations of 
thems always are. 

Miss Vogelgesang notes three social 
characteristics of intellectuals in our 
culture: “the exercise of moral con- 
science, obsession with their identity as 
intellectuals, and their relationship to 
power” (p. 16). She ignores an equally 
valid fourth, that intellectuals in at least 
the United States have been anarchi- 
cally individualistic, jealous _to the 
point of absurdity at times of their 
identities as individuals. So, she yokes 
together as subjects of group analysis 
such ill-matched figures as Norman 
Mailer and Hans Morgenthau, Walter 
Lippman and Hal Draper, TRB and 
Herbert Marcuse, I. F. Stone and 
Robert Lowell, Mary McCarthy and 
John Kenneth Galbraith. And this 
promiscuous round-up comes down in 
many cases to holding “the American 
Intellectual Left’ collectively account- 
able for the blatherings of Susan Sontag, 
Miss Vogelgesang’s favorite resort for a 


- punchline in making a point. This is not 


good manners, let alone intellectual 
history. f 
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Nor, in the end, is it commonly decent. 
For Miss Vogelgesang’s explanation of 
anti-war sentiment among the intellec- 
tuals is almost purely internal. It is as if 
we are reading about a pathetic ménage 
of neurotics and psychotics, isolated 
hermetically in an exclusive Swiss asy- 
lum, their agonized minds spinning 
delusions out of filtered alpine air. In 
conclusion, Miss Vogelgesang writes 
that “the fault lay neither in the ‘system’ 
nor in the proverbial stars but largely ` 
within themselves” (p. 166). There is, 
in Long Dark Night, no such thing as 
an external, objective reality, no social 
psychology: no innumerable dead Viet- 
namese nor ruined Vietnamese society; - 
no 57,000 dead American soldiers; no 
3,000,000 veterans of the campaign; no 


_ political history of (at best) blunders and’ - 


stubborn stupidity in the: governing - 
counsels of the nation; no embittered, 
divided nation; no social anxiety. There 
are only figments of “Intellectual Left’s” 
imaginations: “what was alleged to be ' 
pro forma negotiations in 1966” (p. 104); 
“intellectuals” suspicions about the Ad- 
ministration’s real resolye to end the war 
peaceably” (p. 105); the belief of “many 
intellectuals . . . that the Johnson Ad- 
ministration was isolating itself more 
and more from criticism, hardening its 
positions, and confusing or alienating: 
the nation through contradictory state- 
ments and news management” (p. 108); 
the belief of “many leftist intellectuals” 
that the war was causing anxiety (p. 113); 
their feeling that no other country, 
“came close [in Vietnam] to supplying 
the 500,000 troops and $30 billion per 
year provided by the United States” 
(p. 119); and so on. “To some extent,” 
Miss Vogelgesang writes, “American in- 
tellectuals have always felt that darkness 
was about to fall. Miraculously or mys- 
teriously, it never has done so” (p. 156). 
Vietnam was apparently a summer Sun- 
day afternoon at the State Department 
(the author’s regular place of employ- 
ment). 

Goodness knows that many intellec- 
tuals of the sixties, even a collective 
intelligentsia, merit a thrashing with a 
stout stick. And, in-due time, someone 
will doubtless administer it. But Long 


-Dark Night is not even a step towards 


Sad 
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understanding what happened. Written 
with the unattractive snideness of the 
cocktail party doyenne (form following 
substance), its insights are few and un- 
original, the best of them cadged un- 
sportingly from the writings of Miss 
Vogelgesang’s targets. Ronald Berman’s 
American in the Sixties: An Intellectual 
History (1968), listed in the biblio- 
graphy here but uncited in the text, 
remains the best hostile interpretation 
to date of what, how, and why the era 
thought. 

John Helmer reminds us that there 


_ Was a war.. His study of the Vietnam 


Veteran, however, is also with its 
weakness. The bulk of the book (five of 
six chapters, 170 of 187 statistical ta- 
bles) is based on a survey of 90 veter- 
ans resident in the Boston area. The 
reviewer is not conversant with current 
standards in quantitative analysis but 
will venture that a sample of 90 is an 
inadequate base from which to 
generalize about some 3,000,000 men 
who passed through Vietnam. 

The most important part of the book 
is its first chapter, “The Wasting War.” 
It is an admirable synthesis of several 
dozens of sociological studies about the 
nature of the armed forces in Vietnam. 
Professor Helmer reveals the chilling 
extent to which that army was an army 
of the working class and poor—by 
design; that (Attention: Miss Vo- 
gelgesang) this was the class which 
comprised “by far the largest part of the 
anti-war public” (p. 12); that this 
lower-class and unwilling infantry’s 
function was to serve as expendable 
bait; that, for instance, American 
casualties were not considered in a 
fighting unit’s performance rating and 
confrontations in which American 
forces took the initiative numbered 
only 14.3 percent of total armed en- 
counters. 

This chapter is a crisply and coolly 
written essay, a model in the exposition 
of statistical data, reflecting the 
confidence of genuinely scientific so- 
cial analysis. Form following substance 
here too, however, Professor Helmer’s 
prose goes polemical in Chapter Two 
(“Design of the Study”) and outright 
trendy by Chapter Three (‘Preparing 
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For the War”), as if the flimsiness of the 
study’s foundations will be thereby 
obscured. Until, by page 220, the four 
letter word appears (not in quotation), 
as out of place in serious social analysis 
as a graph of “Body Temperatures 
During Intercourse” would be in a 
pornographic film. 

But the excellence of Professor 
Helmer’s introductory chapter indicates 
what the contribution of his Boston 
study may eventually be. When a 
scholar with his abilities of theoretical 
synthesis correlates his statistics with 
the many others one hopes are being 
gathered, we shall come to an under- 
standing ‘of those men who had no 
choice but to stay awake during what 
was—no apologies—a long dark night 
of our nation’s soul. 

JOSEPH R. CONLIN 

California State University 

Chico 


ALLEN YARNELL. Democrats and Pro- 
gressives: The 1948 Presidential Elec- 
tion as a Test of Postwar Liberalism. 
Pp. x, 155. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1974. $8.95. 


In a sensible monograph, unusually 
well documented from primary sources, 
Allen Yarnell of the faculty in history 
at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, concludes (p. 110) that Henry 
Wallace’s Progressive party “aided 
Truman in his victory” in the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1948. He adds, 
moreover (pp. 110-111), that the Pro- 
gressives “did not precipitate any shift 
in domestic or foreign policy.” 

The argument over the impact of the 
Progressives has been a long one, and 
Yarnell’s contribution to it is impres- 
sive and persuasive. Writers such as 
Rexford Tugwell, David A. Shannon, 
Jules Abels, Karl Schmidt, and Curtis 
MacDougall have supported or leaned 
toward the view that the Democratic 
party campaign became more liberal 
because of the influence of the Progres- 
sives. The focus of the Wallaceites in 
1948 was toward a shift in foreign 
policy, one which today would be cal- 
led a détente with the Soviet Union. 

Yarnell demonstrates effectively that 
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Democratic campaign strategies and 
pronouncements did not move toward 
Wallace’s positions. Analysis of the 
president’s campaign plans, heavily 
influenced by a synthesizing memoran- 
dum in 1947 from the influential Clark 
Clifford, is an important chapter. More 
questionable is Yarnell’s view (p. 114) 
that “Truman’s election in 1948 was not 
a victory for liberalism,” since a judg- 
ment must take into account alterna- 
tives genuinely available. 

Wallace’s own estimate of the policy 
impact of the Progressive campaign 
(pp. 109-113) gradually became more 
moderate, culminating in a 1953 letter 
to Curtis MacDougall conceding that 
“Communists had a strong influence in 
the party, especially after the 1948 
election.” He had broken with the 
short-lived party in 1950. 

Seekers of statistical data will not 
find Yarnell’s book a major source, but 
all scholars will find helpful the exten- 
sive bibliography and numerous foot- 
notes citing documents in more than a 
dozen major repositories. 

FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 

University of Maryland 

College Park 
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FRANCIS A. ALLEN. The Crimes of 
Politics: Political Dimensions of 
Criminal Justice. Pp. vii, 105. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1974. $6.95. 


Published lectures rarely make com- 
pulsive reading, and this book is not 
much of an exception. It seems a pity 
that the present book of this author, 
who is a truly learned scholar, leaves 
much too much unexamined, and that 
although some of his contentions are 
clear, many of them remain shadowy. 
In three loosely interrelated essays, 
actually a series of his lectures deliv- 
ered in March 1973, presented here in 
a small book on a big theme, he at- 
tempts to address himself to the 
politicizing features of our criminal 
justice system as they have been dem- 
onstrated in the last fifteen years or 
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so. The title has its attraction but, 
regrettably, it may create confusion by 
the apparent contradiction between the 
main title and the subtitle: the author 
does not seem to treat in his essays 
“political” dimensions which would 
involve a definite policy or ideological 
system of distributing justice; rather he 
treats “politics” which means the use of 
strategy or intrigue or maneuvers in 
current public affairs. As it reads, the 
book is a short tale which dramatizes 
the growing problem of the criminal 
justice system’s engagement in the top- 
ical trends of ordinary daily politics. -~ 

The first essay, “Of Scholars, Crime, 
and Politics,” indicates the futhor’s 
assumption that political thoughts were 
more overtly expressed in the 1960s 
than before. The second, “Misadven- 
tures of a Concept,” perhaps the most 


important section of the book, urges the’ 


adaptation of the political offense con- 
cept in the United States to the pur- 
poses of domestic penal law. Although 


the author suggests here that this “re-- 


mains an interesting question for ` 


speculation” (p. 31), he does not offer 
his considerations, and, apparently, he 
keeps himself far away from the specu- 
lation over the possible roots of this 
problem. The third essay, “Reflections 
on the Trials of Our Time,” represents 
an exemplification of criminal cases to 
show how some of our criminal courts 
have been engaged in politicizing jus- 
tice. All this is presented in a very 


civilized way, with some distinctly val- . 


uable scholarly thoughts. This is par- 
ticularly so when the reader meets the 
author's unspoken thesis which seems 
to be that man is becoming more and 
more of a political being who is increas- 
ingly interested in and informed about 
the “politics” of his social environment. 
The author, thus, is correct in contend- 
ing that “people are highly receptive to 
political analyses” (p. 2), yet at this 
point it might have been in order to 
shed some light on the sources and 
forces from where these analyses are 
directed to the intellect of ordinary’ 
people. 

There seem to be some lapses in the 


book. One of them is the author’s belief. 


that criminology has fallen into the 
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arena of political polemics, that “new 
tendencies in criminological thought” 
(p. 15) have emerged, and that a few 
radically oriented criminological works 
may have influenced judicial decision- 
makings by ignoring or distorting im- 
portant aspects of criminal justice. Such 
ideas are so lacking in historical and 
social perspective that the reader may 
genuinely misunderstand what crim- 
inology and its scientific inquiries were 
and are about. Apart from the fact 
that criminology, quite unfortunately, 
does not seem to be too success- 
ful (at least not in our time) in guid- 
ing the operations of the criminal 
justice system, the author’s interest in 
this book is restricted to the last decade 
only. It is in error to think that “rapid 
changes” (p. 9) and “new trends” (p. 
11) developed only in the 1960s: 
Napoleone Colajanni, Enrico Ferri, 
Willem Adriaan Bonger, and a number 
of others in the last 150 years rep- 
resented the same “new” trends (and 
they represented them in a scholarly 
fashion quite often superior to that of 
our modern radicals); virtually nothing 
is said today which was not already 
“ written in criminology a century ago. If 
the developments of particular intellec- 
tual ideas are worth writing about, as 
they are, they need to be based on 


more thorough spade-work than is in. 


evidence in this book. 

Another possible misunderstanding 
may arise out of the authors comment- 
ing on “the trials of our time,” where 
the politicizing inclinations of some 
judges are again not new, and, clearly, 
not the products only of our age. The 
. case of Jean Calas in 1762 is just one 
example of very many in the last cen- 
turies in which the courts ventured 
excursions from the administering of 
objective justice or ideologically politi- 
cal justice to the justice of “politics.” As 
it took many years for Voltaire to reveal 


the truth behind the “crime” of Jean . 


Calas, it may take another long time for 
the writers of history to judge Daniel 
Ellsberg, Father Berrigan, “The Chicago 
Seven,” cited by the author, or even 
John Ehrlichman and others. 

. The reason why the author seems to 
be moving on somewhat weak ground 
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in explaining these most publicized 
modem trials which -he claims are 
“political,” might be that he ap- 
proached them without offering us his 
thoughts about the relationship be- 
tween any given power structure and 
the criminal justice system, and that 
between the prevailing value system 
and the accused individuals, let alone 
the absence of his idea of who a 
political criminal really is. A few 
glimpses on these most important is- 
sues are enough only to recognize the 
author’s admirable sense of academic 
impartiality that leads him to acknowl- 
edge or recognize rather than philoso- 
phize over these problems. 

If not everything the author says is 
persuasive, it is due to the fact that the . 
book leaves him with gaps*he did not 
bridge and with theoretical spaces to 
fill in. Perhaps, however, these are not 
the qualities on which the three essays 
either aspire or deserve to be judged. 
Maybe, what the author simply wanted 
to demonstrate is his claim for describ- 
ing or defining the concept of political 
crimes or political criminals. If so, the 
book’s principal strength lies in this 
point. Indeed, an understanding of 
political criminality might be able to 
assist in the assessment of his cited 
criminal cases and the question 
whether these cases should be referred 
to the arena of political crimes or 
simply and ordinarily only to the 
sphere of crimes of “politics.” 

STEPHEN SCHAFER 

Northeastern University 

Boston 

Massachusetts 


KENNETH J. ARROW. The Limits of 
Organization. Pp. 86. New York: 
W.W. Norton, 1974. $4.95. Paper- 
bound, $1.95. 


The great bulk of economic theory 
has, until recently, been directed at 
dissecting one particular institution or 
“organization”: the price system. The 
price system is simply a mediator 
among competing claims on society’s 
scarce resources whose great virtue lies 
in the fact that it apparently captures 
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the gains to cooperation (that. is, 
efficient resource allocation) through 
the purely selfish acts of individuals 
and with a minimum of information. 
With the notable exception of the gov- 
ernment, most other institutions are 
ignored or taken as data to the market. 

In this slim volume, Professor Ar- 
row’s major contribution, especially for 
non-economists, is in directing atten- 
tion to the role, the functioning and, 
particularly, the importance of other 
organizations in complementing the 
price system. Moreover, he develops 
a broad framework in which all or- 
ganizations—defined to include the 
invisible institutions of moral and ethi- 
cal principles as well as the more 
standard government, corporation, 
church, and others—can be analyzed. 
Not incidentally, he also summarizes, 
for the non-specialist, much of the 
recent technical literature in the area of 
the economics of information. 

Arrow argues that the price system, 
with its well-known drawbacks in terms 
of both efficiency and distributive jus- 
tice, can not (and, inevitably, will not) 
remain the sole arbiter of social life. 
Other organizations exist to achieve— 
‘through non-market methods—the ben- 
efits of collective action in situations 
where the market fails and, for Arrow, 
their very existence is evidence of the 
market’s inefficiency. Ultimately, the 
major drawback of the market is seen as 
its inability (in practice, not formally) to 
provide sufficient information to permit 
rational decisions in the face of uncer- 
tainty and the interdependence of indi- 
vidual decisions. The well-known role 
of the government in “internalizing 
externalities,” to use the economist’s 
jargon, is a case in point. Arrow 
examines, generally, the characteristics 
of information, the costs of information 
channels and, ultimately, the superior- 
ity of organizations, over the imper- 
sonal market, in the acquisition, proc- 
essing and retrieval of information. 
Also examined are the implications of 
information-gathering for the process 
and outcome of organizational de- 
cision-making as well as some con- 
siderations in the design of organiza- 
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tions and the optimal choice of internal 
communications structures. Finally, he 
argues, extensively, the value and need 
for authority (obedience to orders) in 
achieving an organization’s goals while, 
at the same time, exploring the pos- 
sibilities for increasing the “accounta- 
bility” of authority in large organiza- 
tions. 

On the surface, this book is simply a 
highly-readable statement of Professor 
Arrow’s views, both philosophic and 
economic, on the role of nonmarket 
organizations in efficiently allocating 
resources. Bubbling beneath the sur- 
face, however, are numerous important, 
interesting and difficult questions bear- 
ing on the organization of all aspects of 
society. For example, while it may be 
obvious to anthropologists, Arrow’s 
analysis of the invisible institutions of 
moral and ethical principles may ex- 
plain many of the failures of Western- 
devised development strategies for 
emerging nations. The nature of infor- 
mation, per se, and the design of opti- 
mal internal communications channels, 
as Arrow notes, underlie many of the 
great controversies in the economics of 
socialism. The discussion of the value 
and need for both authority and accoun- 
tability bears directly on the U.S. social 
upheavals of the 1960s as well, I sus- 
pect, as on the widespread view that 
there has been a world-wide erosion of 
authority in all institutions; from gov- 
ernment and families to universities 
and churches. Finally, free marketeers 
and Galbraithians, alike, will be in- 
terested in the view that the choice 
between private and public organiza- 
tions is not necessarily a choice be- 
tween market and non-market methods 


-of resource allocation. 


Arrow raises these questions in a 
very broad manner so as to avoid, 
intentionally, the very difficult analyti- 
cal problems involved. While he natur- 
ally takes the view of an economist, the 
broad principles he discusses are 
equally applicable to political or social 
as to economic decision-making. I 
highly recommend this book to econ- 
omists and non-economists alike. It 
can easily be read in an hour but one, 
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may spend several years to fully under- 
stand it. f 
Jon HARKNESS 
Northwestern University 
Evanston 
Illinois , 


JOHN DEARLOVE. The Politics of Policy 
_in Local Government. Pp. 287. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1973. $12.50. 


John Dearlove suggests that tradi- 
tional approaches to policy-making 
overemphasize the impact of the envi- 
ronment, thus portraying governments 
as weak, open and responsive to en- 
vironmental influences. Dearlove dis- 
agrees, finding governments strong, 
closed and unresponsive, able to avoid 
and resist demands for change and 
innovation. The evidence for this con- 
clusion is drawn from interviews with 


47 of the 66 Conservative Council- . 


lors on the 70-man Council for the 
Borough of Kensington and Chelsea. 
Although the councillors are part-timers 
and face the usual local government 
skill and time handicaps, they do ben- 
efit from accumulated expertise on the 
council, since the Borough is a safe 
conservative district. The committee 
system -has norms much like Fenno 
describes in The Power of the Purse: 
chairmen are most powerful, new 
members are to be silent, attend meet- 
ings, do their homework, specialize, 
exhibit party loyalty and can expect to 
advance to a position of power with 
seniority. But regardless of councillor 
expertise, administrators reporting to 
the council are by far the council’s 
most important information sources. 
Next are the senior committee chair- 
men. The bulk of the council re- 
lies on these sources 
cues. Dearlove observes that these are 
sources internal to the council and they 
have a vested interest in choosing pro- 
gram continuation over program change. 


Senior councillors pass on information. 


consonant with existing policy while 
administrators refrain from passing on 
information which challenges existing 
council policies, the ideology of its 


for decision’ 
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senior members or the value of the 
programs they themselves administer. 
Government becomes closed, powerful, 
and resistant to change. Dearlove’s ar- 
gument hinges on participants’ percep- 
tions. He tested no policy outputs for 
change or stability. Rather, he extrapo- 
lates council behavior from individual 
perceptions about information cues. 
Since he was unable to interview the 
borough administrators he ‘was thus 
unable to benefit from their perceptions 
about policy persistence or change. 
Thirdly Dearlove chose a stable con- 
servative borough for his model. Out- 
comes might well have been different 
had he chosen a borough where seats 
were more hotly contested. As it is, 
Dearlove’s data tend to support 
another thesis which he begins by 
contesting that British local govern- 
ment focuses on administration, not 
policy-making, due to the highly cen- 
tralized nature of the system. 

Dearlove’s book is provocative in 
demonstrating the connection between 
organization theory and theories of 
public policy formation. If the evidence 
is inconclusive, the insights are in- 
teresting and the book well written. It 
will be useful to students of local 
government, the legislative process and 
incremental decision-making. 

JERRY MCCAFFERY 
The University of Georgia 
Athens 


Husu HECLO. Modern Social Politics 
in Britain and Sweden: From Relief 
to Income Maintenance. Pp. ix, 349. 


New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1974, $15.00. i 


A large number of social scientists 
and laymen with a progressive outlook 
toward politics have had a special in- 
terest in Great Britain and Sweden. 
The stable democratic political settings 
for rapid social change and the 
evolutionary nature of the movement 
toward social democracy in the two 
nations have been viewed as welcome 
alternatives to the modern authoritarian 
models. Readers with a special interest 
in British and Swedish social democ- 
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racy as well as students of social policy 
will find Hugh Heclo’s book worth- 
while. 

Tracing social policy development 
from the Nineteenth Century poor laws 
to contemporary debates about social 
inequality, Heclo singles out three 
major policy areas for case study treat- 
ment. These three income maintenance 
policies are unemployment benefits, 


old age pensions and superannuation.’ 


The last mentioned is the most interest- 
ing of the three cases because of its 
contemporary nature and its innovative 
characteristics. Utilizing a traditional 
approach: to social history, the author 
`~ gives detailed treatment to the forces, 
the men and the events which contrib- 


uted to the development’ of social- 


policies in Britain and Sweden. While 
eschewing the use of a rigid methodol- 
ogy, Heclo skillfully describes and in- 
terprets the evolution of social politics 
in the two nations. Fortunately, he 
constantly emphasizes comparison, and 
hence, while theory is lacking, some 
general conclusions do emerge. 

Rejecting any notion of, single or 
simple multiple causation, Heclo suc- 
cessfully traces the activities of and the 
relationship among the various ele- 
ments in social policy development. In 
dealing with the complex social policy 
process, the ‘author painstakingly treats 
demands of the masses, electoral pres- 
sures, party and interest group input, 
individual social reformer’s efforts and 
governmental activity. The special 
roles in each nation of experts in the 
civil service, investigating committees 
and leadership forces are described. All 
are treated within the context of politi- 
cal culture. One example where techni- 
cal knowledge and traditional belief 
come together was the narrow dedica- 
tion to classical economic ideas among 
leaders who identified with widely dif- 
fering political positions. 

A concluding chapter is useful as a 
summary presentation. In this chapter a 


discussion of learning theory and social _ 


policy is presented, but it seems to be 
almost an afterthought. Had the author 
set out some of his arguments in this 
area in the beginning of the book and 
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systematically dealt with them in the 
various contexts with which he deals, 
they would have been more creditable. 

This well-written volume is dedi- ° 
cated to the noted British professor of 
social administration, Richard Titmuss; 
and this fact obviously tells something 
about the author’s point of view. How- 


ever, this point of view does not change 


this good social history which contrib- 
utes significantly to understanding po- 
litical involvement in the making of 
social policy. 
STEPHEN P. KOFF | 
Syracuse University 
New York e 


M. KENT JENNINGS and RICHARD G. 
Niemi. The Political Character of 
Adolescence: The Influence: of 
Families and Schools. Pp. xvi, 357. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1974. $12.50. 


The extension of the franchise to 
eighteen-year-olds, by adoption of the 
Twenty-sixth Amendment in 1971, has 
heightened the relevande of such ques- 
tions as: How are the new enfran- 
chised cohorts of young voters going to 
cast their ballots? What are their at- 
titudes toward political issues and can- 
didatesP How intense is their inter- 
est in political participation? What 
influences determine the political 
views of older adolescents? 

A wealth of empirical data bearing on 
such questions is to be found in The 
Political Character of Adolescence, the 
most comprehensive contribution to the 
literature of political socialization that 
has so far appeared in print. The 
findings of the study focus most directly 
on the ways by which older teenagers’ 
are influenced by such agents as 
families, schools, and media of com- 
munication and by such factors as sex, 
race, social class, and current events. 

' Raw data for the investigation were 
gathered in the spring of 1965 by the 
Survey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where the senior 
author, Jennings, is professor of politi- 
cal science. His collaborator, Niemi, is 
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associate professor of political science 
at the University of Rochester. 

Staff members of the study visited 97 
secondary schools in all parts of the 
United States and interviewed 1,669 
seniors. (The interviews averaged one 
hour each.) They also interviewed 
1,992 parents of the students in the 
sample and 317 of their teachers. The 
selection of schools and interviewees 
was carefully planned with a view to 
making the samples as representative 
as possible. 

Questions asked dealt, inter alia, 
with political party preferences, candi- 
date preferences (in the 1964 Presiden- 
tial election), opinions on public policy 
issues (such as prayer in public schools, 
racial integration, free speech, the Un- 
ited Nations), political knowledge, con- 
cepts of “good citizenship,” trust in 
political leaders, and the specific issue 
of lowering the voting age. 

Correlations between students and 
their parents in the total sample were 
all positive. Coefficients of correlation 
were relatively high with respect to 
party preferences (r = .47) and candi- 
date preferences (r = .59) and relatively 
low on policy issues (from r= .08 to 

= .34). The investigators disclosed an 
interesting sidelight when they discov- 
ered that students preferences and 
opinions were closer to what they 
thought to be the preferences and opin- 
ions of their parents than to what the 
parents actually reported for them- 
selves, because a considerable minority 
of students made incorrect judgments 
as to the political views of their parents. 
This “lack of perceptual accuracy” on 
the part of adolescents is interpreted by 
the investigators as underscoring the 
“casual, sometimes completely absent 
efforts of parents to mold their children 
politically” (p. 330). 

With respect to political information, 
the high school students were more 
knowledgeable than their parents about 
governmental structure and operation, 
but the parents knew more about cur- 
rent affairs and recent history. 

One finding that seems to contradict 
the conventional wisdom is that on 
several counts mothers appear to have 
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more influence than fathers on the 
political orientation of their offspring. 
Hundreds of other specific findings will 
engage the interest of the reader. 

If the reader is a high school teacher, 
he may be disheartened to learn that 
neither the curriculum nor the teachers 
appeared to have any significant 
influence on the political socialization 
of students about to receive their high 
school diplomas. After reviewing their 
findings, the authors conclude, “Most 
disturbing from a policy standpoint 
were the feeble consequences of formal 
instruction” (p. 319). 

With respect to the conclusion just 
quoted, the present reviewer would 
enter a caveat. To assess the noncon- 
gruence of political views between 
high school students and their social 
studies teachers as evidence of instruc- 
tional failure or ineffectiveness is, at 
least, open to question. It may well be 
that this evidence testifies to the suc- 
cess of teachers who have deliberately 
refrained from imposing their personal 
political opinions and have tried to 
teach their students to think for them- 
selves. 

Professors Jennings and Niemi have 
scrupulously avoided the seductive trap 
of trying to select or arrange their 
evidence to support either simplistic 
explanations or predetermined conclu- 
sions. All too often such tendencies 
have marred monographic reports of 
earlier research in the field of political 
socialization. When the authors are 
baffled by apparent inconsistencies or 
inexplicable paradoxes, they frankly say 
so. Generalizations offered in their 
concluding chapter attest to their 
awareness of the inconclusiveness of 
much of their data and the multidimen- 
sional complexities of the problem that 


‘they had so painstakingly examined. 


Thus, 


If there is one uncontested and unequivocal 
result from our work it is that the articulation 
between socializer and socializee varies 
markedly according to the orientation being 
considered. Such variation is most transpar- 
ent in the case of students and their par- 
ents, where the correlations linking genera- 
tions go from around .05 to .60. This span 
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alone demonstrates that blanket, all- 
encompassing statements about the political 
socialization process are ill-founded (pp. 
319, 321). 


. Since the primary data were col- 
lected in 1965, during the atypical 
political situation that followed in the 
wake of the Johnson-Goldwater cam- 
paign and before the period of most 
intense political activism by youth in 
the late ‘sixties, one wonders if the 
findings might not have yielded sig- 
nificantly different results had they 
been obtained more recently. The au- 
thors do cite evidence from other 
sources to illuminate some. changes 
noted during 1966~72. The next order 
of business for research workers in the 
field of political socialization might 
well be a comparable study of the 
post-Watergate political character of 
adolescents. 
WILBUR F. MURRA 
Southern Colorado State College 
Pueblo 


JAMES B. RULE. Private Lives and Pub- 
lic Surveillance: Social Control in 
the Computer Age. Pp. 382. New 
York: Shocken Books, 1974. $10.00. 


The aim of Dr. Rule’s book is to. 
examine the power conferred on large 
organizations by the use of modern 
information gathering methods, as well 
as the impact of this power on private 
persons. The study was motivated, in 
great part, by his reflections on Or- 
well’s 1984 in which life is totally 
robbed of personal privacy by a 
monolithic, authoritarian state. (Aptly 
enought the fictitious credit card de- 
picted on the jacket design is issued to 
a Mr. Joseph K.) 

The book consists of three general- 
ized chapters on surveillance and con- 
trol and five empirical studies of British 
governmental agencies and private 
American systems of credit control. 
Considerable attention is given to 
the use of documentation and com- 
puterization in modern societies. 

Some of the author’s observations are 
well worth underlining: his criticism of 
flights of fancy of those who contend 


that we are already in 1984; his point 
that those who most vehemently op- 
pose surveillance and control are usu- 
ally the same people who want the 


state to play an increased role in the. 


economy; and his stress on the costs of 
control systems which might well bank- 
rupt any political system which goes 
to excesses. f 

Among the more provocative subjects 
treated are the problem of identification 
of the “clientele” (a tattoed number on 
some conspicuous part of the body?) 
and the possibility of applying surveil- 
lance and control to the problem of 
human reproduction, -a prospegt long 
since warned against by Pope Paul in 
his encyclical Humanae Vitae. 

The author concludes that,a balance 
must be struck between freedom and 
privacy and social control. He accepts 
such systems while warning against 
their dangers. While the systems he has 
studied may be moving in the direction 
of .total surveillance and control they 
are far from reaching that point at 
present. Nor, he contends, are centrali- 
zation and computerization necessarily 
inconsistent with privacy. Control and 
surveillance are by no means new.and, 
he points out, are perhaps less oppres- 


sive in a modern society than in former _ 


small communities where people never 
possessed any real privacy. Nathaniel 
Hawthome long since anticipated Dr. 
Rule’s preoccupation with tattooing. 
The chapters which deal with gen- 
eral observations are the most stimulat- 
ing and provocative and like the re- 
mainder of the book are written in a 
clear style free of jargon. The choice of 
systems studied is somewhat arbitrary; 
it Would have been more meaningful to 
have compared similar systems in di- 


‘verse countries or to have concentrated 


on such 1984-ish organizations as the 
Internal Revenue Service or nations 
employing identity cards. 

Whether, however, in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, we are living in 1984 
or not is more a question of attitude 
than of objective reality. A paranoiac 
will see things differently from a 
lifelong inhabitant of a country where 
the Napoleonic Code prevails. 
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Finally, I am reminded of an anec- 
dote involving my mother-in-law who 
has generally managed to defy all sys- 
tems. In order to obtain an overdraft at 
the bank, Señora M. was compelled to 
submit a detailed inventory of her farm 
assets. Among other items she noted: 
Forty cows. In typical bureaucratic 
fashion, the bank agent informed her 
that he could not approve the loan until 
he had checked in person to see that 
the cows (representing approximately 
one percent of her assets) actually 
existed. Pressed for funds and deter- 
mined not to be defeated by “the 
system,” my mother-in-law hastily 
explained: Cross out the cows. They all 
died last night! 

Davin M. BILLIKOPF 

New Canaan 

Connecticut 


ROLAND L. WARREN, STEPHEN M. 
ROSE, and ANN F. BERGUNER. The 
Structure of Urban Reform. Pp. 220. 
Lexington, Mass.: D, C. Heath, 1974. 
$14.00. 


LORD REDCLIFFE-MAUD and BRUCE 
Woop. English Local Government 
Reformed. Pp. 186. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1974. No price. 


The Structure of Urban Reform is the 
end product of the Interorganizational 
Study Project, funded by the National 
Institute of Mental Health, housed at 
. Brandeis University from 1965-1972. 
The focus of the study explores the 
similarities and differences within and 
among six community decision organi- 
zations, ranging from community action 
agencies to mental health councils, in 
nine cities and the modes of interaction 
in which community decision organiza- 
tions engage each other at the local 
level. 

In a very real sense, this work 
confirms the pluralistic nature of the 
local public sector. The authors found 
that each community decision organiza- 
tion enjoys a rather monopoly position 
in its own domain; and, although local 
interorganizational relationships can 
hardly be described as chaotic, there is 
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relatively little interaction between 
community decision agencies. 

One of the real strengths of this work 
is that the authors carefully defined the 
operational concepts examined. For in- 
stance, they note there is a significant 
difference between citizen involve- 
ment and citizen action. Whereas citi- 
zen involvement is citizen participation 
conducive or .organizational mainte- 
nance, citizen action is directed toward 
the establishment of a new set of or- 
ganizational and power relationships. 

Most interesting is the chapter de- 
voted to the former community action 
agency of Oakland, that is, the Oakland 
Economic Development Council. 

Rather than seeking to be merely a 
purveyor of services, the Oakland 
agency set about gaining political 
power for the poor. Its quest for a 
redistribution of political power, how- 
ever, ultimately was the source of its 
destruction. 

The limitations of this work are sev- 
eral. One wishes that the authors had 
devoted more attention to the political 
environments in which community de- 
cision organizations function. Little 
stress was given to external political 
influences which certainly have a bear- 
ing upon interorganizational relation- 
ships. Further, some of the evaluative 
attitudes advanced (for instance, the 
authors repeatedly assert that the urban 
reforms of the sixties ended in failure) 
have little to do with the study under- 
taken. And for the sake of clarity, less 
employment should have been made of 
social science jargon. 

This volume is a welcome addition to 
the fund of knowledge on urban poli- 
tics and change. It breaks new ground. 
We need to devote more attention to 
the various micro aspects of urban 
politics. 

Local government reform has proved 
to be largely a‘ failure in the United 
States. In contrast, as a result of acts 
passed by Parliament in 1963 and 1972 
English local government has been 
streamlined with the result that the 
whole of England, with the exception 
of the seven large urban areas, is cov- 
ered by thirty-nine county councils. 
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Supplementing these county councils 
are 296 district councils. 

The restructuring of English local 
government was primarily due to the 
recommendations advanced by two 
study commissions: the Royal Commis- 
-sion on Local Government in Greater 
London, which met from 1957-1960, 
familiarly known as the Herbert Com- 
mission, and the Royal Commission on 
Local Governnient in England, chaired 
by one of the co-authors of this work, 
Lord Redcliffe-Maud, from 1966-69. 
The excellence of this work is no doubt 
due to Lord Redcliffe-Maud’s own im- 
mediate involvement in restructuring 
local government. 

‘As the authors ‘substantiate, reform- 
‘ing local government in England was 
needed simply because the prior an- 
tiquated structure was made for in- 
éfficient and unresponsive government. 
. Most importantly, reforming local gov- 
emment in England was politically 
possible, unlike in the United States, 
due to the unitary nature of the political 
system and because of the absence of 
opposition to reform by most of the 
` political elite. 

In addition, there have been a 
number of changes within each unit of 
local government. Administrative 
power has been centralized in the 
office of the Chief Executive. New 
emphasis has been planned on “corpo- 
rate planning” and “management by 
objectives.” English citizens now have 
the, benefit of an ombudsman in help- 
ing them redress unfair administrative 
actions. 5 

Notwithstanding the massive reforms 
implemented, there are still problems 
associated with local government in 
England. Citizen knowledge and citi- 
zen ‘involvement in local government 
and politics are minimal. The average 
electoral turnout in English local elec- 

+ tions hovers around thirty-five percent. 
English local government is financially 
restricted because of its undue depen- 
dence on the rate (property) tax. 

This volume presents a good brief 
introduction to English: local govern- 
ment. One wishes, though, that the 
authors had devoted somewhat more 


attention to the behavioral aspects of 
local politics. 
NELSON WIKSTROM 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Richmond 
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Eric AsHBy. Adapting Universities to 
a Technological Society. Pp. vii, 158. 
San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 
1974. $8.75. 


Eric Ashby views the university from 
the standpoint of what he callse‘social 
biology,” that is, he views the univer- 


sity as an organic system maintaining. 


equilibrium by interaction with its en- 
vironment. Changes in the environ- 


ment must produce corresponding . 


changes in the system ‘if the system is 
to continue to maintain itself. Ashby’s 
thesis is that the current university 
system is a hybrid holdover from the 
nineteenth century, and .that the rapid 
expansion of technology in the twen- 
tieth century must occasion some 
change in the university system itself. 
Universities have become very expen- 


sive to run and are therefore more ` 


dependent on the patronage of outside 
forces, particularly the state; this finan- 
cial dependence leads naturally to in- 
creasing pressure on what the univer- 
sity should teach and on whom they 
should admit. If the university is to 
preserve its.traditional function as a 


- haven of intellectual freedom and re- 
pository of humanistic values, it must : 
adapt itself to these demands. Unfortu- ` 
nately, universities have not yet “de- 


vised any built-in mechanisms for 
change” (p. 15). 

Rather than being the force for de- 
humanization which its detractors ac- 
cuse it of, technology is a potential 
force for assisting in the preservation of 
these traditional values. For example, 
cost-efficiency analyses can reduce the 
financial burdens of the university. Ex- 
panded use of technological teaching 
aids can free teachers from rote work 
and allow time for the more valuable 
one-to-one relation of teacher to stu- 


-y> 
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dent. Finally, by fully integrating scien- 
tific training into the traditional 
humanistic teachings of the university, 
the university can acquire some of the 
internationalism, humility and rigor 
which belong to contemporary science. 

Ashby is not, however, advocating 
any rehashed version of the now famil- 
iar technocratic vision of the world— 
that is, that good engineering is a 
sufficient condition for the good life of. 
society. He is at least moderately aware 
of the dangers of such a technocratic 
- world view, and very clearly aware of 
the fact that the question of ends is as 
important as that of means. He continu- 
ally stresses the need for and value of 
traditional humanistic education. What 
he views as dangerous is the growing 
tide of anti-science. In opposition to 
this, he argues for the potentially 
. liberating effects of an application of 
science to humanistic concerns. Those 
who look in Ashby’s book for any tired 
old positivistic view of the world will 
be mostly disappointéd. i 

Ashby’s arguments move quite lithely 
from the general to the concrete, 
details enriching general argument. 
Still, one would want him to entertain 
in greater depth some of the anti- 
technological arguments of, for exam- 
ple, the Frankfurt school, which claim 
_ that technology is not neutral but has 
an implicit “logic of domination” built 
into it. Nor does he treat in detail what 
is becoming of growing concern—the 
glut of trained people on the market 
today and the corresponding decline in 
demand for university training. Still, 
Ashby’s book is timely, well argued and 
provocative. It is at the least a helpful 
prolegomenon to a discussion of the 
future of the university. 

TERRY PINKARD 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 


JEREMY BOISSEVAIN. Friends of Friends: 
Networks, Manipulators and Coali- 
tions. Pp. 285. Oxford, England: Basil 
Blackwell, 1974. No price. 


_ Friends of Friends ‘is two books. 
' rather than one; or perhaps more accu- 
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rately, a book and a pamphlet. The 
book (Chapters 2 to 8) is an introduc- 
tory manual on network analysis and is 
intelligent and useful. The pamphlet 
(Chapter 1 and scattered comments 
throughout) is a polemic against “the 
so-called structural-functional view of 
social behavior and society,” and is, in 
my view, confused and irresponsible. I 
shall begin with the pamphlet and then 
go on to the book. 

Boissevain argues that the “so-called 
structural-functional view” does not ac- 
cord with social reality, and that we 
must shift our attention from formal 
institutions and corporate groups to 
individuals and networks and informal 
organization, from conformity to norms 
and social sanctions to individual ma- 
nipulation of norms and striving after 
interest-defined goals, and from social 
integration, equilibrium and continuity 
to conflict and change. Such a polemi- 
cal formulation might have been excus- 
able fifteen years ago, but given the 
development of social anthropology in 
the last three decades, this tedious 
iconoclasm is long out of date. And it is 
positively harmful, for it makes what 
should be a set of empirical questions 
into an ideological pronouncement. 
Surely the degree to which formal 
institutions, corporate groups, personal 
networks, and informal coalitions are 
important in particular social settings is 
a matter to be investigated rather than 
asserted a priori. And likewise with 
conflict and consensus, stability and 
change, conformity to norms and ma- 
nipulation of them. (In fact, Boissevain’s 
theoretical overemphasis on networks 
and self-interest derives partly from his 
research experience in Mediterranean 
cultures in urban and suburban set- 
tings; he mistakenly assumes that all 
the world is like “his people.”) 

It is noteworthy that when Boisse- 
vain turns to actually explaining some- 
thing (the ongoing strength of struc- 
tural-functionalism) in a non-Mediter- 
ranean setting (England), his arguments 
sound very structural-functional: “It 
was the ongoing structural form of 
British universities, in which professors 
with old fashioned views had all the 
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power, that inhibited intellectual in- 
novation” (pp. 20-22). Furthermore, 
“the simultaneous rise of fascism 
‘and structural-functionalism are reac- 
tions to the shift in the balance of 
power awav from the industrial agrar- 
ian, bureaucratic and military bour- 
geoisie in favor of the workers, na- 
tive peoples and other subjugated 
persons” (p. 13). And the new student 
power “is helping to dislodge obsolete 
theories” and “may well bring about 
. .. amore rapid development of sci- 
entific theory” (p. 23). Aside from being 
historically questionable (and rather 
nasty), these arguments seem to have a 
lot to say about ongoing structures and 
functional interrelations between ideas 
and social forms, and not much about 
networks, entrepreneurs and choice- 
making. While condemning his straw- 
man_structural-functionalism, Boisse- 

vain seems to feel free, when it suits 
` his purposes, to make use of arguments 
that could not be called anything other 
than structural-functional. 

The bulk of Friends of Friends is a 
good introduction to networks, network 
analysis, and coalitions. Primarily it is 
an elaborated conceptual scheme with 
illustrative examples; its usefulness de- 
rives from the clarity of the concepts 
and the lively detail of the examples 
(mostly from Boissevain’s research on 
Malta), both of which are enhanced by 
a pleasant, easy writing style. Interac- 
tional and structural criteria for analyz- 
ing networks, and the biological, physi- 
cal, ideological and social factors that 
influence networks, are discussed at 
length. There is an extended examina- 
tion (50 pages) of two personal net- 
works. Brokers and varieties of coali- 
tions are examined in detail. Finally, a 
- Maltese case of “conflict as process” is 
viewed from a macro-sociological 
perspective. Much emphasis is placed 
upon social manipulation in the cause 
of personal goals. 

When Boissevain is discussing and 
analyzing networks and coalitions, he is 
on fairly solid ground, but in moving to 
larger contexts and broader events, he 
is forced to bring structural factors in 
through the back door while denying 
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them—for example, the structure of the 
church within which the partiti strug- 
gled (p. 224) and “the long term proc- 


esses” (p. 231) which are in fact the 


larger structural framework. 

I have characterized this book as an 
introduction rather than a synthesis 
because there are few substantive 
hypotheses or theories about specified 
variables of networks of coalitions and 
their causes, correlates or consequences. 
And those that are set forth are not 
developed and in any case seem du- 
bious, namely, that coalitions arisé in 
‘fragmented, heterogeneous and inse- 
cure social settings and that cerporate 
groups arise in well integrated, homo- 
geneous and secure social settings 
(p. 203). Insofar as this is not tautologi- 
cal (for example, that “integration” is 
defined independently of the nature of 
groupings), it seems highly questiona- 
ble.in the light of Middle Eastern, West 
African, and East Asian data; for 
lineages, guilds, wards, quarters and 
religious orders were widespread cor- 
porate forms providing shelter for indi- 


viduals in heterogeneous and insecure 


social settings. 

Friends of Friends is thus a very 
mixed bag in terms of substance and 
value. I would not care to expose 
unsophisticated and uncritical students 
to it without considerable commentary. 

PHILIP CARL SALZMAN 

McGill University 

Montreal 

Quebec 

Canada 


NORMAN I. FAINSTEIN and SUSAN S. 
FAINSTEIN. Urban. Political Move- 
ments. Pp. iii, 271. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. No price. 


The book’s subtitle, The Search for 
Power by Minority Groups in American 
Cities, more accuratély discloses the 
contents of the publication. It is a 
rather general review of some of the 
ways in which Negroes and Spanish- 
speaking Americans have striven to 
influence governmental policy-making 
and administration in various large- 
sized communities. A brief treatment of 
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the social and economic factors which 
exclude these minorities from the cus- 
tomary political processes of modern 
urban communities (poverty, segrega- 
tion, and racism) is followed by detail- 
ing the unresponsiveness of those pro- 
cesses to minorities’ demands. Alterna- 
tive forms of political action which 
these minorities have tried to adapt to 
their needs constitute the book’s core 
and its most lengthy portion. The other 
kinds of political action considered in- 
clude community action programs; the 
provisions of the model cities legisla- 
- tion for target-area residents to partici- 
pate in policy-making; community con- 
trol of schools and health facilities; 
oppositionist groups; tenant move- 
ments; and service-oriented organiza- 
tions. A few rather detailed case 
studies, drawing largely upon New 
York City and environs, are the basis 
for pertinent analyses and conclusions. 
Not all of the alternative forms of 
political action mentioned, however, 
receive anything like equal treatment 
this way. Nor do the writers draw 
anything like hard conclusions regard- 
ing the adaptability of the alternative 
instruments mentioned (model cities, 
for example) to the political ends and 
means most available to these socio- 
economic groups. 

The principal concern is with por- 
traying aspects of political participation 
and consciousness among the poor. 
They use various case studies both to 
illustrate distinctive features of that 
participation and to impart some of the 
fine points of the situations in which 
the poor struggled. One case study 
examines why a political effort under- 
taken by some of New York City’s 
urban poor failed; another seeks to 
explain the success of a similar move- 
ment (in both instances, the quest for 
community school control). A third case 
study focuses on the transmogrifying 
experiences of an effort to develop 
neighborhood health, educational, and 
economic services in Paterson, New 
Jersey. The resources and power avail- 
able to these kinds of political move- 
ments among the urban poor, and their 
capacities to mobilize the same, rela- 
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tively assessed, round out the book’s 
treatment of the subject. An appendix is 
attached, treating certain problems of 
definition and the historical perspective 
of political movements of this type. 

Using the case studies, the writers 
attempt to derive certain explanations 
for the outcomes indicated. The failure 
of the New York City school reform, 
which sought to effect a high measure 
of responsiveness, if not dominance 
over a community school district, is 
attributed to difficulty among the poor 
in mobilizing what resources they had 
(mainly sympathizers) for the length of 
time needed. A scarcity of leadership 
(political and functional) and the 
difficulty of gaining access to the power 
centers with city-wide bases, through 
which change could be accomplished, 
proved additional burdens. Where de- 
sired school reform was successful, 
leadership and clientele support and 
legal facilitation were favorable, and 
equal to the end desired. The transfor- 
mation of the initial effort in Patterson 
from one which could benefit the poor 
into something from which a broader 
range of interests would benefit de- 
rived mainly from a co-opting effort by 
non-poor groups. These conclusions 
point up both the strength and the 
weakness inherent in the case meth- 
ods—plausible answers deriving from 
a few in-depth analyses which do 
not admit of broad generalizations ca- 
pable of explaining the behavior of the 
much larger universe characterizing a 
particular phenomenon. Some other 
findings are noteworthy. 

Involvement by individuals in the 
political movements studied is attrib- 
uted less to personal ambition in poli- 
tics, or the prospect of gaining or wield- 
ing power, than to a belief in the 
desirability of improving schools. To 
some, the schools were a cause to be 
active in; to others, their improvement 
was an end in itself—an ideology of 
sorts. This holds true irrespective of the 
race or sex of those involved, by and 
large, although the political skills and 
consciousness of some were more de- 
veloped. More women than men were 
found to be involved, and more Ne- 
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groes ‘than Caucasians; Negroes pre- 
dominated in the -population of the 
school areas concerned. The socio- 
economic characteristics of involved 
individuals were rather similar to the 
area populations. This finding is similar 
to data cited in a number of other 
studies. Regarding resources, protesters 
have had to rely mainly on numbers, 
creating disturbances, and the profes- 
sional organizer to achieve desired 
changes. The conclusion is that the 
protest movements studied had mixed 
results. They are adjudged successful 
in that they usually changed local 
bureaucratic behavior, that is, how to 
deal with a problem. Little lasting 
impact was noted .on the underlying 
conditions which gave rise to the pub- 
lic dissatisfactions—in the instances 
studied, to perceived school in- 
adequacies vis-a-vis the poor and the 
minorities. 

The book is readable, but uneven in 
its treatment. A few case studies under- 
girding a rather general’ treatment of 
much fugitive literature on the subject 
give a somewhat fuller understanding. 
But more analyses, possibly building 
on the case method, are needed. The 
vital requirement now is information 
sufficient to allow firmer, more inclu- 
sive generalizations. This book is a 
useful beginning. Its merit lies in this 
fact, not in its recurring susceptibility 
to claiming more for the data than they 
will support. A good stool does not 
stand well on one leg. 

HARRY W. REYNOLDS, JR. 

University of Nebraska , 

Omaha 


LLOYD A. FALLERS. Inequality: Social 
Stratification Reconsidered. - Pp. xi, 
330. Chicago, Ill.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1974. $12.50. 


Fallers is a professor of anthropology 
and sociology at the University of 
Chicago; this book reflects the influence 
of both disciplines. The introduction 
is newly written and the rest of the 
book is a collection of previously 
published essays, all of which deal with 
some aspect of social stratification. The 
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emphasis is on stratification in Africa, 
particularly Buganda (now part of 
Uganda). 

_The major theme of the introductory 
essay is that the term “social stratifica- 
tion” should be replaced with the term. 


“inequality” because the latter is less + 
He argues . 


loaded ‘with cultural bias. 
that the model of social stratification 
based on 
horizontal layers” is not appropriate for 
the. analysis of the system of stratifica- 
tion in many non-Western societies, par- 
ticularly African societies. In Buganda, 
stratification is based on “dyadic inter- 


personal relations of superiorjty and - 
inferiority.” Authority roles are ‘highly ~ 


valued and more important than wealth 


and income as determinants of social — 
status. A weakness of Fallers’ argument”. 
ig that he is rejecting an overly sim--. 


plified (straw man) conception of“ ‘social 
stratification.” 

The second chapter deals vith the 

“trickle effect” in American society. He 


argues that “status symbolic consump- ,, 
tion goods trickle down, thus giving the’ 
‘illusion of success to those who fail to 


achieve differential success -in the op- 
portunity and status pyramid.” The 
next four chapters deal with social 
stratification in Africa. One discusses 


the role conflicts for the modern chief. 


in Uganda who works ina fully equipped 
modern office building one day and 
is out meeting with clan mates in a 


„thatched hut discussing the wishes of” 
‘ancestors the next.. 
- considers the appropriateness of the 


Another chapter 


term “peasant” when referring to Afri- 
can cultivators. 


A theme repeated in: several of the- 


essays is that social inequality is a 
“moral phenémenon”; that is, “all 


human communitieS have values in ` 


terms of this.” This is used to argue that 
social stratification is not an essentially 
economic phenomenon. The argument 
is consistent with Parsonian pluralism 


-and inconsistent with a Marxist per- 
‘spective. The three chapters that make. 


up the second half of the book are 
all drawn from the author’s previous 
work, The Kings Men. They deal 
with stratification and social mobility 


“a hierarchy -of pansocietal ` 
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in the 19th century and modern Bu- 
ganda. 
Jonn B. WILLIAMSON 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 
Massachusetts 


JEFFREY K. HADDEN and CHARLES F. 
LONGINO, JR. Gideon’s Gang: A Case 
Study of the Church in Social Action. 
Pp. 245. Philadelphia, Pa.: Pilgrim 
Press, 1974. $6.95. 


Responding to the racial crisis of the 
nation in the spring of 1968, the Ohio 
Synod, of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. authorized three 
experimental congregations with a spe- 
cial focus on racial reconciliation. This 
book tells the story of the “Congrega- 
tion for Reconciliation” in Dayton, a 
city-wide, nonresidential group re- 
cruited explicitly for the purpose of 
countering injustice. By early 1972, the 
future of the controversial Dayton mis- 
sion was at stake, and its members, 
committed to continuation but fearing 
extermination, sought outside evalua- 
tion. Thus the authors, sociologists at 
the University of Virginia, became in- 
volved in the field work that led to this 
study. 

Gideon’s gang (the biblical allusion 
seems to be the authors’ invention) 
averaged only some thirty members, 
but it took the offensive against injus- 
tice from the start. Not only did it 
confront local agencies and corpora- 
tions, it also initiated the nationally- 
visible boycott of Gulf Oil, in protest of 
their policies in Angola. With a keen 
eye for the uses of the media, the 
pastor, the Reverend Richard Righter, 
led his volunteer troops in a most 
unconventional series of forays. This 
aroused intense controversy and 
evoked severe criticism from among the 
established churches that had launched 
the experiment. 

The authors compare the Dayton 
group with a congregation in Cincinnati 
that emerged from the same denomina- 
tional emphasis. While the Dayton 
church was immediately effective in 
community social and political action, it 
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failed to communicate successfully 
with sister congregations, thus default- 
ing on one of the stated goals of the 
project. The Cincinnati mission, unable 
to achieve much in direct action, did 
play an important role in interpreting 
social justice issues to the presbytery. 
The authors explain the trade-offs 
among goals by discussing varying pas- 
toral styles, recruitment emphases, and 
environmental factors. i 

Central chapters analyze major cohn- 
gregational campaigns and examine 
membership self-understanding, strate- 
gies for conflict, and organizational 
dynamics. Dispensing with the cus- 
tomary sociological jargon, statistical 
data, and graphs, the authors have cho- 
sen rather to illuminate the struggle of 
the Congregation for Reconciliation vis- 
à-vis its environment in a narrative 
fashion, augmented by occasional the- 
oretical insights. They adapt a drama- 
turgical framework from Kenneth Burke 
and H. D. Duncan to interpret the 
confrontation strategy of Righter’s mis- 
sion and refer to other social science 
perspectives in the footnotes. One 
chapter, seemingly out of step with the 
rest of the book, sharply criticizes the 
major claims in Dean M. Kelley’s Why 
Conservative Churches Are Growing, 
arguing from the very limited empirical 
base of the present study. 

The authors address themselves to 
the churches rather than to the aca- 
demic community. They claim no 
theoretical advancement or startling 
empirical discoveries, but they do 
argue that their case study, with its 
insight into the consequences of ma- 
nipulating social forces, has implications 
for policy decisions by liberal Protes- 
tant leadership. Their report provides 
critical perspective on the churches’ 
role in society that seems particularly 
relevant in the present period of de- 
cline in institutional religiosity. 

J. R. BURKHOLDER 

Goshen College 

Indiana 


DAVID G. MANDELBAUM. Human Fer-. 
tility in India: Social Components 
and Policy Perspectives. Pp. 144. 
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Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1974. $6.00. 


Most readers will pick up this book... . 


with high hopes: it is one of the first 
books dealing with social components 
of Indian fertility and highlighting pol- 
icy perspectives by an eminent social 
anthropologist. In the preface, how- 
ever, appears this important proviso: 
“The available data on some of the 
subjects considered are less than satis- 
factory. I have indicated some of the 
problems on which further research is 
particularly needed but have not tried 
to give here detailed evaluations of the 
research projects from which data are 
cited” (p. ix). Therein lies a big disap- 
pointment. Studies of unequal merit 
when cited without critical assessment 
are given uniform legitimacy and many 
questionable findings become accepted 
knowledge for the unsuspecting reader. 
Throughout the book Professor Man- 
delbaum argues persuasively that to 
understand Indian fertility we must 
first understand Indian culture and In- 
dian society. He explains that personal 
motivations and cultural considerations 
that promote large families have been 
imperfectly understood and generally 
ignored in the implementation of In- 
dian Family Planning Programs. The 
points, while not all new, are well 
made and well taken. 
The discussion centers on the cir- 
‘cumstances under which the Indians 
have in the past limited their fertility, 
the traditional methods of birth control, 
and the major social and cultural differ- 
ences that have a bearing on fertility 
behavior. In the first category, motiva- 
tions include the desire to space births 
and, more importantly, the “pregnant 
grandmother complex,” that is, a wo- 
man’s shame in continuing childbear- 
ing after her daughter has begun doing 
so. The methods used include absti- 
nence, withdrawal] and abortion. In- 
terestingly, Professor Mandelbaum 
makes no mention at all of infanticide 
or female child neglect which results in 
low rates of female survival and has 
been so noticeable in parts of India for 
many decades. The social and cultural 


differences include sòcial and eco- 
nomic status: “. . . lower and poorer 
groups tend to bear more children 
” (p. 42); religion “. .. may be 
of some significance, but more as a 
background variable than as a direct 
influence” (p. 57); joint family “quite 
irrelevant” (p. 57); urban residence and 
education (higher income and educa- 
tion are “the critical factors in lowering 
fertility in cities and towns as well as in 
the villages” [pp. 57-58]). Because 
educational opportunities, health and 
family planning services are more avail- 
able and effective in urban areas the 


‘shift to patterns of lower fertility will 


come sooner (p. 58). There is no discus- 
sion of regional differences. It is true 
that sociological literature on India has 
often stressed the theme. of unity in 
diversity, but while unity is paramount 
in considerations of overall Indian 
planning policies, the diversity needs 
to be stressed in discussion of plan 
implementations because regionalism 
is an important social as well as politi- 
cal reality. 

The coverage of policy perspectives 
leaves most to be desired. Professor 
Mandelbaum sees proposals about how 
best to limit fertility as characterized by 
three motifs in which the main em- 
phasis is on political decisions, birth- 
control technology, or economic change 
(p. vii). There is another motif: em- 
phasis on the health and welfare of 
infant and mother. The thesis of the 
health perspective is that family plan- 
ning services must be made an integral 
part of maternal and child health care if 
they are to succeed in countries where 
infant mortality is high, and where 
parents need to be assured that their 
live-born will survive to adulthood be- 


fore they will undertake to limit births. - 


While this child-survival hypothesis -is 
mentioned in consideration of motiva- 
tional factors, it is ignored in considera- 
tion of policy. Yet what could be more 
relevant to what Professor Mandelbaum 
himself calls “the contradiction “be- 
tween private interest and public wel- 
fare” which presents a “formidable ob- 
stacle in the way of effective reduction 
of the birth rate” (p. 13). The health 
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theme in family planning now has wide 
acceptance not only in India but in 
large portions of the third world. 
NARINDAR UBEROI KELLY 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


ALBERT MEHRABIAN and SHELDON 
Ksionzky. A Theory of Affiliation. 
Pp. v, 212. Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, 1974. $15.00. 


A Theory of Affiliation is a report by 
two psychologists of a series of experi- 
ments designed to explore the factors 
involved in positive social behavior. 

On the basis of studies by other 
psychologists and a certain amount of 
common sense, Mehrabian and Ksion- 
zky reason that affiliation is affected 
by an individual’s inclination or dis- 
inclination (R, and R,) to associate 
with another and that the other’s posi- 
tive or negative reactions (r, and rz) to 
an approach have much to do with its 
continuation. 

Because of early training and past 
experience, every individual is as- 
sumed to have developed a positive or 
negative disposition to affiliate. The 
researchers undertook to isolate such 
an affiliative disposition from closely 
related dispositions, such as to conform, 
to ingratiate, to be dependent upon and 
to empathize. For experimental pur- 
poses they sought to operationalize 
measures of affiliative tendency, sen- 
sitivity to rejection and empathic ten- 
dency (pp. 164, 165, and 169). They 
also undertook to isolate behavioral 
clues permitting the standardization 
and rating of affiliation, ingratiation, 
indexes to dominance or status in social 
situations (relaxation) and properties of 
tension in social situations (intimate 
position and distress). Since these were 
the operational specifications by which 
their variables were “measured” in 
experimental situations, some of them 
are worth noting: 


Affiliation = Declarative Statement Rate 
+ Positive Verbal Content 
(p. 136). 
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= Positive vocal expressions 
— Negative Verbal Contents 
+ Question Rate + Verbal 
Reenforcement Rate 
(p. 137). 


Ingratiation 


Relaxation 
(seated) = Arm Position Asymmetry 
+ Body Lean Sideways 
+ Leg Position Asymmetry 
— Body Lean Forward 


(p. 137). 


Intimate 
Position = Shoulder Orientation Away 
From the Other — Distance 


From the Other (p. 137). 


Percent Duration of Walking 
+ Rate of Object Manipula- 
tion (p. 138). 


Distress = 


After a series of experiments in 
which such operational specifications 
were employed to determine the com- 
parative effect on affiliative behavior of 
the factors assumed to determine it, the 
experimenters summarized their argu- 
ments in the form of logico-mathe- 
matical equations, concluding that 
affiliation, conceived as positive so- 
cial action, varies with the positive 
and negative affiliative tendencies of 
the actor, the positive and negative 
response of the social object as esti- 
mated by the actor, the pleasantness 
and unpleasantness of the situation in 
which affiliation occurs and, finally, the 
positive and negative factors of social 
behavior. 

It is rather unfair to evaluate Mehra- 
bian’s and Ksionzky’s monograph in a 
context such as a review in The Annals 
which is concerned with the needs of 
the general intelligent reader. The mon- 
ograph is embedded in. and expresses 
the preoccupations with a tradition 
of experimental social psychology. It is 
a respectable addition to this tradition. 
The average reader will find it baffling 
and jargon ridden. Affiliation is not 
even defined until page 136 and then 
defined operationally as declarative 
statement rate plus positive verbal con- 
tent. And should the average reader 
take the extraordinary amount of time 
required to pin down the meaning of 
the arguments, he will normally end up 
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with propositions he took for granted 
from common sense. Perhaps one could 
hazard the stylistic law that holds in 
this literature: the use of unintelligible 
jargon in the literature of experimental 
social psychology increases monotoni- 
cally with the triviality of the subject 
matter. 

In assessing the clinical implications 
of their study, Mehrabian and. Ksionzky 
suggest that in view of the paraprofes- 
sional movement in therapy their mea- 
sures of affiliative tendency and sen- 
sitivity to rejection could be an effec- 
tive tool for selecting persons able to 
maximize their effectiveness with 
clients and to skillfully establish rap- 
port with strangers. Mehrabian and 
Ksionzky ‘may at last have found a 
substitute for Dale Carnegie’s How to 
Win Friends and Influence People. 

DON MARTINDALE 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 


HAROLD E. QUINLEY. The Prophetic 
Clergy: Social Activism Among Pro- 
testant Ministers. Pp. ix, 369. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 
$14.00. 


Not a single surprise will greet the 
informed reader of Harold E. Quinley’s 
-finely-detailed sociological portrait of 
the effects of the clergy’s controversial 
intrusions into the public realm in the 
1960s. From Jeffrey Hadden’s work he 
or she would already have known about 
the gulf between pulpit and pew 
caused by.such wanderings across the 
border between public and private in 
religion. From Dean Kelley's more 
popular accounting it could have been 


common knowledge not only that strict. 


churches had grown during those years, 
but that the more open ones had also 
-suffered relatively. Charles Y. Glock 
and Rodney Stark had already projected 
the expense to religious prosperity that 

would result from the churches’ new 
” ethical involvements. 

The fact that nothing is surprising 
and everything is predictable does not 
detract from the value of Quinley’s 
questionnaire-based survey. To have 
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documentation where there had often 
been only generalization is useful; and 
to have this documentation applied so 
specifically to so many dimensions of 
the issue is even more valuable. Those 
who want to understand dynamics of 
American society will be better off than 
before; planners and prophets in reli- 
gion will learn more of the assets and 
liabilities of. playing it safe and taking 
risks in the light of a theological or 
humane vision. 

After the religious revivals of the 
1950s, when institutions of all sorts 
prospered, the more open churches 
(Quinley speaks of their clergy as, 

“modernist,” a term he defines ‘well but 
one that can lead people to confusion 
because of a dated and different 
theological movement of the same 
name), facing the egregious violations 
of order and justice in America, began 
to address them. They used pulpits, 
pronouncements, and—most controver- 
sially—actions. 

Unfortunately Quinley relies only on 
data from a California sample; northern 
California is atypical religiously, so far 
as the American spectrum is concerned. 
For that reason the book might have 


` been titled more modestly, to preserve 
„the regional nuance. But this concentra- 


tion makes it possible for him to texture 
his findings better. One other criticism: 
all we hear from the laity is based on 


‘clerical perceptions. These could be 


skewed; for example, a certain kind of 
pastorally-incompetent cleric might go 
into social activism to compensate. In 
the process, he might be resentful of 
his laity. Other clerics were simply 
poor communicators, and did not read 
well or lead well those lay people who 
might have stepped further. 

The data are from 1968; Quinley 
knows and says that the world has 
moved on. There is less polarization 
today. He might have added that a new 
prophecy is rising from the once- 
quiescent strict churches, and that his 
“modernists,” chastened, have not 
buried all their social dreams but are 
more attentive to local realities of 
power and prejudice. His is a valuable 
contribution to understanding one of 


ra 
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the most tense stages in an unfolding 
history of the politics of pulpit and 
pew. 
MARTIN E. MARTY 
The University of Chicago 
Illinois 


A. I. RABIN and BERTHA HAZAN. Col- 
lective Education in the Kibbutz. Pp. 
iii, 184. New York: Springer, 1974. 
$6.95. ` 


The appearance and development of 
the Kibbutz system of society have 
engendered a great deal of excitement, 
curiosity and anticipation both within 
the system itself as well as by many 
onlookers from the outside. Some 
looked upon it as the panacea for many 
social ills. Others feared it because of 
its suspected leftist orientation. Some 
social scientists described it as a 
“community of purpose” as contrasted 
to a “community of persons,” making it 
what sociologists call a “primary 
group” rather than a “secondary group.” 
In its ideal form it started in Israel to 
be a realization of the concept of “total 
sharing.” It developed into a relatively 
mature system of collective settlements 
which point to a number of ac- 
complishments. Professor Rabin of 
Michigan State University and Bertha 
Rabin, an editor of works in psychology 
and education, have teamed up to col- 
lect, organize and present a series of 
articles ostensibly geared to an evalua- 
tion and an examination of the educa- 
tional phase of this type of society. 
Nine other experts have offered their 
work in a series of eleven articles, all 
culled from their understanding in the 
fields of sociology, education and 
psychology. . 

The first series of articles seems to 
present rather a rosy picture of ac- 
complishment in the field of the educa- 
tion and adjustment of children to soci- 
ety. An attempt seems to be displayed 
to balance the child’s involvement both 
with his family and with the social 
group as a whole. While strong em- 
phasis is made that the Kibbutz type of 
orientation is the key to this balanced 
adjustment, one often fails to see why 
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the orientation could not as well be 
applied in any urban society. It is 
finally in Moni Alon’s description of 
“the Youth Society” that one sees a 
balanced picture of achievements on 
one hand and problems and challenges 
on the other. In this article the educa- 
tion of the Kibbutz is defined as 
“ideological education” with the goal 
of reaching a “conscious identification 
with the national and socialist tasks 
espoused by the movement.” Here the 
author points to both the disadvantages 
as well as the advantages. A degree of 
“social orientation” is reached which is 
good. However, the author honestly 
notes a degree of skepticism towards 
political parties and organized politics 
in general, thus presenting a picture of 
inner oriented society with a suspicious 
look to the outside. Since the present 
Kibbutzim are comprised of second or 
third generation participants, the sec- 
ondary generations are deprived of the 
pioneering spirit that stimulated the 
founders. This same author also points 
up the skeptical attitude towards 
socialist ideology in this new genera- 
tion who will not accept a position at 
face value. On the other hand, this 
author points to the glaring difference 
between the socialist achievements of 
the Kibbutz society and the “inequality 
oppression and other wrongs” in many 
other types of society. There are indeed 
dynamic changes going on in the Kib- 
butz society which involve technology 
and administration and are in nature 
demographic, economic, social and 
ideological. There are practically no 
events of juvenile delinquency in the 
schools. Boredom and lack of interest 
do not prevail. There are few cases of 
homosexuality, perversion and other 
deviations. He defines the overall ap- 
proach in three fundamental dimen- 
sions— “identification with the values 
of the Kibbutz society, the guidance 
and demands of the educators, and 
the positive relations between par- 
ents and children.” While he recog- 
nizes the need for changes in the 
educational patterns—and indeed 
there have been some changes——he 
argues for the need of stability within 
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the overall picture so that the changes 
do not turn out to be passing “fads.” 
Indeed the Kibbutz system has not 


- been a panacea. Yet, it has offered many 


recognizable values, some of which can 
be adopted to other forms of society. 
This writer regrets that the survey of 
Kibbutz education failed to include the 
contributions and nuances made in the 
religious Kibbutz which the editors and 
authors for some reason practically ig- 
nore. Nor have some: of the shifting 
norms been adequately enunciated— 
for example, children being reassigned 
to parental homes in some Kibbutzim. 
All in all, however, the work deserves 
to'be read and studied by those who are 
interested in examining various forms 
of society and education in our quickly 


_ changing world. 


SAMUEL J. Fox 
Merrimack College 
Andover 
Massachusetts ` 


” PAMELA Rosy, ed. The Poverty Estab- 


lishment. Pp. 217. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. $7.95. 


This collection of essays represents a 
radical departure from much of the 
poverty literature of the sixties, As the 
title suggests, the focus is upon the 


` system and not upon the poor. A major- 


ity of the essays direct their attention 
toward the economic system which is 


~ viewed as the major source of the 


poverty problem. Attention is also 
given to ways in which the political 
system interlocks with the economic 
system, as well as the- effects of the 
intervention by the political system to 
ameliorate the poverty problem, both in 
its repressive manifestations and in its 
liberal manifestations. 

The tone of the volume is set by 


` excerpts from two well known books: 


Blaming the Victim by William Ryan 
and Regulating the Poor by Frances 
Fox Piven and Richard A. Cloward. 
Other articles extend the analysis by 
providing a detailed examination of 
how the economic system, including 
government intervention in the .econ- 
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omy, works (1) to create jobs which 
pay poverty wages (Barry Bluestone); 
(2) to create and maintain an unequal 
distribution of income in spite of the 
presumed impact of the welfare state 
and “progressive” Federal tax laws 
(Howard M. Wachtel.and Larry Sawers); 
and (3) to benefit the capitalists via 
increasing profits while the poor pay 
via high prices, low wages and un- 
employment (Howard Sherman). 
Programs to eliminate or ameliorate 
poverty are examined closely in other 
selections. Sol Stern shows how one of 
our oldest solutions to the poverty 
problem—‘“‘welfare’—is becoming 
more repressive and dehunfanizing 
with the new “reforms” such as thé 
separation of cash from services, the 
identification of the “employable,” the 
reduction of grant amounts and the 
systems approach, David Wellman de- 
scribes the irony of “Manpower train- 
ing for low wage work” and training for 
non-existent jobs. David Horowitz and 
Reese Erlich examine the process by. 
which the Job Corps became metamor- 
phosed into a profit-making, people- 
processing concern serving the ideol- 
ogy and the pocketbooks of the 
capitalist contractors. According to 
another article by Barry Bluestone, one 
popular solution to the problems of the 
black ghetto, black capitalism, even at 
its best—in the form of small scale 
retail < cooperatives and black owned 
production plants—is only going to 
provide a few more jobs and a little 
more pride for ghetto blacks who will 
still be dependent upon a white-owned 
economic system. In addition, our 
major tax-exempt “charitable” institu- 
tions, most notably the Ford Founda- 
tion and the Rockefeller Foundation, 


dispense not charity for the poor but- 
influence and power to maintain the. 


status quo for corporate America ac- 
cording to the analysis by David 
Horowitz and David Kolodney. 

In the editor’s introduction, Pamela 
Roby presents an overview of “How 
the establishment keeps the poor, poor, 
and the rich, rich.” Later on in the 
volume Howard M. Wachtel argues that 
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it is the characteristics of the capitalist 
system rather than the characteristics of 
the poor which cause poverty. In his 
analysis he makes clear why no govern- 
ment program, either liberal or conser- 
vative, would seriously attempt to 
eliminate poverty. In conclusion Fran- 
ces Fox Piven indicates what social 
scientists should do: stay away from 
government; the critical perspective 
can only come from those outside the 
system. 
SALLY BOULD VAN TIL 
University of Delaware 
Newark 


MILDRED A. SCHWARTZ. Politics and 
Territory: The Sociology of Regional 
Persistence in Canada. Pp. 338. 
Quebec, Canada: McGill-Queen’s 
Press, 1974. $14.75. 


Regional cleavage has long been a 
preoccupation of the social sciences in 
Canada, and while a lot of speculative 
and impressionistic pieces have been 
written about the phenomenon, Mil- 
dred Schwartz’s most recent book is 
the first to be constructed on.a base of 
hard empirical data. All in all, the 

. verdict on this volume will have to be 
very favorable, for it fills a significant 
gap in the literature in a manner which 
combines academic rigor and literary 
elegance. By integrating data gathered 
in a 1965 survey of the Canadian 
electorate with aggregate statistics, Pro- 
fessor Schwartz describes faithfully the 
basic dimensions of political region- 
alism and concludes with some stim- 
ulating interpretations of the future 
of regionalism in Canada. 

As with many good academic works, 
Politics and Territory is as significant 
for what it is not as for what it is. In the 
first place, the nature of the survey data 
at her disposal forced Mildred Schwartz 

. into virtually equating “politics” with 
“political parties and elections.” While 
the author herself recognizes this 
shortcoming, the reader is left wonder- 
ing whether there is any-.connection 
between the regional “patterns of mass 
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behavior and the actual outputs of the 
Canadian political system. Unless par- 
ties and elections are proven to be 
significant determinants of public pol- 
icy, the connections between region- 
alism and partisan support are but 
interesting social] artifacts. 

Where the emphasis on mass at- 
titudes and electoral behavior becomes 
most puzzling is in chapter three, 
where Professor Schwartz uses popular 
vote, seats in the House of Commons, 
and Cabinet representation as indi- 
cators of regional or provincial power. 
Despite her caveats it is a gross distor- 
tion of Canadian political reality to` 
suggest that the power of a particular 
province is significantly enhanced by 
the number of government members it 
has elected to the House of Commons. 
The basic strength of the province of 
Ontario, for instance, lies not in mass 
attitudes to federal political parties, but 
in a large and lucrative tax base, and in 
an articulate and self-assured set of 
provincial elites who can bargain as 
equals with the federal government in 
any number of interjurisdictional 
arenas. The data in chapter three are 
interesting but they do not say much— 
if anything—about provincial power. 

A further weaknéss of the book, 
which is related to the former, is that it 
looks only at the attitudes and behavior 
of the mass to the neglect of the 
political elites. Surely the spate of 
recent literature in Canadian political 
science—most notably, works by 
Richard Simeon, Ken McRae, Donald 
Smiley and Robert Presthus—forces 
one to the conclusion that any analysis 
of mass phenomena is only significant 
within the context of the dominant 
value system and behavior patterns of 
national and provincial elites, 

To conclude, when reviewing a book 
about which one feels basically be- 
nevolent, it is an easy tactic to criticize 
the author’ for what he or she has not 
done; to point to the gaps in the 
analysis rather than to address one’s 
comment to the analysis itself. Taken as 
a whole, Politics and. Territory is 
brimming over with data and insight 
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and it is as important for the 
hypothesizing it stimulates as it is for 
the hypotheses it tests; it is a must for 
any serious student of Canadian politics 
or political sociology. 
MIKE WHITTINGTON 
Carleton University 
Ottawa 


Harry H. VORRATH and Larry K. 
BRENDTRO. Positive Peer Culture. 
Pp. vi, 158. Chicago, Ill: Aldine, 
1974. $7.50. 


The subtitle Charting a New Course 

` for Education and Training with Con- 

temporary Youth is testimony to the 

challenge of PPC, positive peer culture. 

The training is with contemporary 
youth, not of them. 

As most readers will know, PPC is a 
formal method in which nine youths (or 
youth, as the authors refer to the group, 
thus denying the individuality of each 
member) engage in group discussions 
of their behavioral problems under a 
group leader, with the overriding prin- 
ciple at issue that giving is more impor- 
tant than receiving. The youths have to 
learn to relate to one another and not to 
depend on adults; they learn to recog- 
nize lack of concern for “self and 
others.” Rather than demand obedi- 
ence, PPC “demands that young people 
become the mature and productive 
human beings they can be.” The prob- 
lems are packaged—‘“low self-image, 
inconsiderate of others, inconsiderate 
of self, authority problem, easily mis- 
led, aggravates others, easily angered, 
stealing, lying, fronting.” The method 
for their resolution consists of the group 
leaders inspiring the youth, of turning 
problems back to them for their own 
solutions, with some guidance of course 
from leaders. The book is didactic, 
compendium in form. It begins with a 
letter from “One Delinquent to 
Another.” A brief two pages then tell us 
what PPC is, and isn’t. It departs deci- 
sively from traditional approaches—for 
example, therapeutic approaches. Its 
purpose is to build positive youth sub- 
cultures. Though developed first for 
delinquent youth, PPC “is now being 
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employed in . . . schools, community 
programs, juvenile courts, group homes 
and other childcare facilities.” The 
senior author’s devotion and long ex- 
perience are everywhere evident in 
advice given in the brief chapters on 
“Issues,” “Identifying Problems,” 
“Staff Roles and Responsibilities,” 
“The Group Session,” and “Cultivating 
a Positive Culture.” The junior author 
complements the advice with suppor- 
tive, psychological references, with 
which few would cavil. If anyone wants 
to run a group, in any circumstance, 
every bit of excellent advice is here for 
the taking. Had an advertising expert 
thought up something of the kind for 
selling soap, he would have charged 
$175 for the slim volume, and been 
highly regarded for his expertise. 

One wishes the method well, and 
happily remembers reflections of it in 
earlier days—in India, for example, 
where peer group formations of the 
kind were built by the British Army 
into the training of officer cadets from 
diverse cults and regions, with at least 
gratifying short-term results. 

The method stands or falls, however, 
with the caliber of the group advisers. 
But if all were Vorraths, what would 
the outcome be? 

It is here that doubts arise: the au- 
thors, one would suggest, have not 
looked far enough into youth, or cul- 
ture, to see that good intentions are not 
enough. The Boy Scout movement is 
full of such. What is missing is a grasp 
of the basic assumptions upon which 
PPC rests. Each young person has to 
learn, not only respect for “self and 
others” but to be sparked by something 
akin to traditional loyalties. 

This can be found, perhaps, in Jeffer- 
sonian principles: there is a surprising 
congruity between the basic motivation 


_ of a Jefferson in the early days of the 


founding of this nation and what PPC 
needs at its core. Jefferson knew where 
he was going in the pursuit of life, 
liberty and happiness; PPC has no 
inkling of anything of the kind. Yet it 
could have. One would suggest that 
Brendtro, at least, look into the mind of 
the greatest of Americans, Thomas Jef- 


y 
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ferson, for a fundamental’ purpose for 
the warm, human intentions of PPC. 
WILLIAM STEPHENSON 
University of Missouri 
Columbia 


ELIZABETH ANN WEINBERG. The De- 

- velopment of Sociology in the Soviet 
Union. Pp. xv, 173. Boston, Mass.: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974. 
$14.00. 


Elizabeth Ann Weinberg, a graduate 


.of Vassar, took her Master’s degree at 


Harvard with the late Merle Fainsod on 
public gpinion research in the Soviet 
Union, and her doctorate with Leonard 
Schapiro at the London School of 
Economics, where she is currently a 
member of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy. The book at hand, whose title 
accurately indicates its content, is an 
expansion of her dissertation. She calls 
it “a case study in the institutionaliza- 
tion of a discipline in a particular 
society.” l 

The particular society, of course, is 
one in which inquiry in general has 
suffered certain constraints. Before the 
Revolution, a period to which the au- 
thor intentionally devotes only two 
pages, Russian sociology was subject to 
the same influences that characterized 
sociology in the rest of Europe and in 
the United States. It concerned itself 
with such themes as the philosophy of 
history, the history of civilization, the 
idea of progress, political philosophy, 
and the nature of sociology itself. After 
the Revolution sociology became, by 
official decree, historical materialism, 
although such subjects as biosociology 
(the relationship between organic and 
social forces) and criminology were 
temporarily tolerated, especially at the 
Psycho-Neurological Institute and the 
University of Petrograd, where Sorokin, 
an opponent of Marxism, held a profes- 
sorial appointment until he was forbid- 
den to teach in 1921. (The authors 
suggestion that Sorokin may have lec- 
tured by candle-light because he was 
“scared”? rather than because of the 
absence of electric power is gratuitous. 
Sorokin was fearless, and the au- 
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thorities would have had no difficulty 
finding him at the University, even in 
the dark.) Later on, after Sorokin was 
comdemned to death, sociology came to 
be considered a “bourgeois” discipline; 
from the mid-thirties to the mid-fifties it 
was replaced by courses in Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism; and the word itself 
was prohibited. 

Ms. Weinberg, however, is much 
more interested in the revival of sociol- 
ogy, with the necessary official sanc- 
tion, after the Party Congress of 1966. 
She accordingly describes the sociolog- 
ical research now conducted in the 
Soviet Union—research on time 
budgets, labor, stratification, marriage 
and the family, urban problems, 
criminology, religion and atheism, and 
public opinion. Her book is not a 
serious study in the sociology of know- 
ledge but rather a report of the state of 
the discipline as it now obtains in that 
country. For those of us for whom the 
Russian language is a barrier to inter- 
course, it is a welcome and useful kind 
of information. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 

University of Virginia 

Charlottesville 
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PmLIP S. BAGWELL. The Transport 
Revolution from 1770. Pp. 460. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1974. $17.50. 


This book is in the admirable tradi- 
tion of British economic history which 
embraces social as well as accounting 
costs and gains. It is unaffected by the 
recent fashion, in America, of straining 
out all but the strictly commercial con- 
siderations. That is like telling me that 
I have all sorts of furious viruses in my 
system without mentioning my an- 
tibodies that.keep most of the bodies 
under control. Professor Bagwell is as 
much aware as any practitioner of the 
“new economic history” of the desira- 
bility of efficiency, but he is always 
conscious of cultural impingements. 
His thesis is that all forms of British 
domestic transport require to be inte- 
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grated, operated in the black as a system, 
but deliberately incurring financial 
losses here and there in the interest of 
preserving quality of life. 

The experiment in the United States 
in railway rehabilitation may take heart 
from the advice of this author for his 
own country, though the facts are dis- 
couraging. “If investment had been 
made in main line electrification in the 
‘cheap money’ years (1932-9), British 
railways would have been in an excep- 
tionally strong position to provide fast, 
reliable, and inexpensive freight and 
passenger services in postwar Britain. 
The present nonsensical situation of an 
under-utilized railway system existing 
alongside a grossly overcrowded road 
network need not have arisen.” The 
policy of the Transport Commission of 
1947 (Attlee labor government) of “op- 
timum allocation of transport resources” 
was followed in 1952 by the conser- 
vatives’ philosophy “of the ‘unseen 
hand’ of private interest.” This alterna- 
tive is not recommended by “the 40-ton 
trucks roaring through the roads of 
Kentish villages or the growth of urban 
ghettos in the shadow of motorway 
viaducts.” The imminent choice for 
Britain, Bagwell insists, is “either a 
blinckered policy of trying to make the 
railways pay in the narrow sense by 
constantly pruning back ‘unprofitable’ 
services, or a large expansion of in- 
vestment in a thoroughly modern rail- 
way system based on the conviction 
that in the long run on both economic 
and social grounds this is an absolute 
necessity for civilized living.” f 

This thorough study, descriptive and 
analytical, is also entertaining. In 1898 
the conference of Municipal Engineers 
recommended to the public authorities 
that the extended use of motor vehicles 
would “contribute to the general im- 
provement of the sanitary condition of 
our streets and towns.” The sanitarians 
were agreeing with Dr. Bruce Porter, a 
contemporary motor user, that “the 
amount of irritation to the nose, throat 
and eyes in London from dried horse 
manure” was “something awful.” 

The excellence of this volume is 
enhanced by full bibliography, index, 
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maps, charts, and tables. A particular 
treatment of coastwise travel and ship- 
ment is a feature of the book. In telling 
the story of transport much besides in 
British economic history is attractively 
revealed. 
BROADUS MITCHELL 
New York City . 


David DONNISON and DAVID EVER- 
SLEY, eds. London: Urban Patterns, 
Problems, and Policies. Pp. vi, 452. 
Beverly Hills, Califi: Sage, 1973. 
$25.00. si 


PETER HALL et al., eds. The Contain- 
ment of Urban England. Vol. I. Pp. 
648. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 
$35.00. 


PETER HALL et al., eds. The Contain- 
ment of Urban England. Vol. Il. Pp. 
464. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 
$25.00. 


The British New Towns, greenbelts, 
public housing estates, decentralization 
of industry and jobs, and the policies 
which brought these about have re- 
ceived world-wide praise. For those 
who seek to follow this model, these 
books will come as a shock. All is not 
well in utopia. 

Nineteen urbanologists wrote essays 
for the London volume, concentrating 
not so much on solutions to the city’s 
problems as on the need for better 
research and understanding of causes of 
the ailments before remedies are pre- 
scribed. Because it is limited to Lon- 
don’s housing, employment, and educa- 
tion, the work will be of limited value 
to the general reader. Social science 
researchers may find herein some use- 
ful comparisons with U.S. research on 
social class, and reading achievement 
by mixed ethnic groups, for example, 
but this reviewer has the impression 
that much U.S. research in both 
methodology and analysis has gone 
well beyond what is presented here. 

No such reservations are held with 
respect to the two volumes by Peter 
Hall and his associates. They give us 
the results of a five-year (1966-71) 


. 
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study which critically evaluates the 
achievements of the British planning 
system launched with the passage of 
the 1947 Town and Country Planning 
Act. This study, in fact, parallels the 
study of the U.S. Northeastem Urban 
- Complex directed by Marion Clawson. 

Most readers will find volume two to 
be the most informative, but many 
chapters of volume one should be 
examined and some read with care. 
Two vital portions are chapter three, 
tracing the evolution of British Plan- 
ning, and chapter 13, which traces 
changes in postwar Britain, “for which 
the planning system, set up to deal with 
a simpler, more static world, was ill 
prepared.” 

Volume two would be a useful text 
for planning and urban studies. It de- 
scribes and evaluates how the planning 
process dealt with the growth phe- 
nomenon whose documentation makes 
up most of volume one. What were 
the planning goals? The planning 
machinery? Who were the participants 
and how did they interact and with 
what resultsP Finally, what have been 
the impacts of postwar planning on 
housing, industrial location, population 
decentralization, and transportation 
facilities and use? 

American readers will find the con- 
cluding chapters most interesting. Here 
are presented the end results of the 
planning activity and the conclusions 
are surprising. Urban England has in- 
deed been contained, but at what cost? 
(At the cost of skyrocketing land 
prices.) Social balance has not been 
achieved in the New Towns although 
some have become virtually self- 
contained. Housing needs of the poor 
have not been met although the social 
and economic costs of the failure have, 
as always, fallen most heavily on the 
lower income people. 

These analyses and conclusions are 
massively supported by data from the 
100 metropolitan areas in which 75 
percent of the English and Welsh live 
(but which occupy only one-third of the 
land) by housing figures, industrial data 
and a host of other quantitative mea- 
surements. In this respect the work is a 
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marked departure from the usual social 
science generalizations, unsupported 
by quantification, which characterize so 
much of the writing on urban affairs. An 
attempt has also been made to give 
precision to such loosely used and 
imprecise terms as “urbanization,” 
“megalopolis,” and “conurbation.” 

If the authors are correct in their 
conclusions, what then happened to the 
bold visions of Ebenezer Howard, 
Raymond Unwin, Patrick Abercrombie 
and the other founding fathers. of 
British planning? Curiously, Howard’s 
model of urbanization based on rapid, 
constant growth would more likely 
have met the rapidly changing condi- 
tions after World War II than would 
Abercrombie’s model based on slow, 
controlled growth. But the 1947 plan- 
ning system, which evolved from the 
ideas of the founders was not, accord- 
ing to the authors, a system at all. 

“The critical point . . . is that the 
so-called 1947 planning system—the 
central theme of this book—is really 
two systems. One was the system as 
imagined in theory, and as given legis- 
lative expression in the 1947 Act. The 
other was a very different system, as 
actually operated in the 1950s and the 
1960s. . . . In particular, the elemen- 
tary but important fact about this actual 
system is that it depends basically upon 
an interaction between the private de- 
veloper and the public planners.” In 
other words, the system is basically a 
market system resulting in the control 
of land use rather than the development 
of land use as envisioned by the found- 
ing fathers as the pure planning ideal. 

In the concluding chapter are pre- 
sented some policy alternatives to the 
present system. One alternative in land 
control is government ownership of all 
urban or potential urban land. Hall and 
his associates would perform a useful 
service by giving us some in-depth 
comparisons between British planning 
and planning in Stockholm where most 
of the available urban land is owned by 
the city. 

JAMES R. BELL 

California State University 

Sacramento 
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JOHN FAYERWEATHER. Foreign In- 
vestment In Canada: Prospects For 
National Policy. Pp. 200. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1974. $2.95. 


John Fayerweather, in his role as 
Professor of International Business in 
New York University’s Graduate School 
of Business, brings a fresh, informed 
view from the outside on a problem 
which has been a Canadian political 
and economic issue since the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects in 1957. More Canadian in- 
dustry is owned by non-residents than 
in any other industrial country (over 60 
percent in total with several sectors 
much higher—chemicals 78 percent, 
rubber 97 percent, electrical apparatus 
77 percent-——by 1963 figures). 

The question is what effect does 
this situation have on a country’s 
sovereignty, economic development, re- 
gional development, social policies, 
trading policies, and the like? As such 
this book will be of interest not only to 
political scientists but also economists 
interested in the role of the multina- 
tionals. It is in many ways a case study 
of the extreme in international flows of 
ideas, capital and technology. The au- 
thor backs up his conclusions with 
several surveys including some which 
he has conducted himself. He also 
draws on written and spoken opinions 
of various leaders in different sectors. 
- He concludes that “one of the few 
clear-cut facts in the current Canadian 
picture is the strong trend in recent 
years towards less favorable views of 
foreign investment,” a reasonable 
statement in view of the growth in 
visibility of this issue. But this is a 
curious issue which fluctuates in public 
opinion and is openly distorted in dis- 
cussions. He feels that one of the chief 
reasons for the differences in views on 
foreign ownership is the difficulty 
which Canadians have in defining the 
goals of their nationalism. Dimensions 
of the attitudes which are dealt with 
are regional, socioeconomic, opinion 
groups and political parties. 

Although Fayerweather concludes 
that the capacity for national action is 


restricted by the dominant role of fed- . 


eral provincial relations in the public 
sector and the limited role of govern- 
ment acting independently of the busi- 
ness community, the prediction is made 


that substantially more restrictive gov- . 


ernment policy will appear within the 
decade. Presumably this will happen 
regardless of changes in public opinion. 

In his analysis of the various issues 
he does not seem to grasp the full 


significance of extraterritoriality. The 


economic effects are dealt with lightly 
while the emotional effect is almost 
ignored. He fails to discuss the refusal 
of the U.S. government tg even 
negotiate such matters as trading with 
the enemy by national firms bought out 
by U.S. multinationals. í 

The small errors due to writing about 
a foreign country are there but are few 
and quite inconsequential; Fayer- 
weather has done a fine job in this 
respect. The analysis of political events 
over the last decade in view of foreign 
ownership is quite sound although he 
would probably wish to reassess the 
1972 election as a result of the 1974 
election. Time will be well spent ‘on 
this book by those interested in the 
place of multinationals in a national 
economy. John Fayerweather has pre- 
sented an informed scholarly case study 
free from the biases of a multinational 
spokesman and free from the forest 
which would envelop writers in a soci- 
ety under examination. : 

GORDON DOWSLEY 

Toronto . 

Canada 


ANTONY FISHER. Must History Repeat 
Itself? Pp. v, 155. Levittown, N.Y.: 
Transatlantic Arts, 1974. $6.00. 


At best the answer is “maybe”; at 
worst it is “yes” —that is, if one accepts 
the basic premise of the slim volume 
under review. For, what we have here 
essentially is a personal statement of 
belief in the virtues of unhindered 
competition and the evils of govern- 
ment intervention in economic affairs, 
combined with a sincere, though un- 
convincing, effort to document the re- 
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peated failures of governments and 
politicians to grasp and act upon the 
proper principles of economic be- 
havior. The author—a former RAF pilot, 
turned successful chicken farmer and 
dairyman, and a self-professed admirer 
_of the words of Adam Smith and the 
works of Hayek, Röpke and Friedman, 
among others—sets the tone at the very 
beginning. He asserts that the key to 
growth and prosperity lies in maxi- 
mized choice for the individual, but 
that as government powers increase, 
individual freedom of choice dimin- 
ishes. Hence, it is governments or, 
more cerrectly, governmental policies 
—pbased as they are on mistaken notions 
or, worst, “on ignorance” (p. 20)— 
that serve to stifle progress and growth. 

The chief villains in the plot are: (1) 
taxation, (2) government expenditures, 
and (3) inflation—the last being aided 
and abetted by government actions and 
lack of understanding of cause-and- 
effect relationships. And while in dis- 
cussing these matters the author ad- 
dresses himself mainly to his own 
British countrymen, he draws on ex- 
perience elsewhere to make his case. 
Thus, we are led through a series of 
historical episodes (the first being the 
Diocletian Edict of A.D. 301), from 
which we can purportedly learn a les- 
son as to what is the right and what is 
the wrong course of economic deci- 
sion-making. It is interesting, though 
perhaps not entirely surprising, to 
note the author’s conclusion at the 
end of this journey—namely, that 
“Maximum individual choice in eco- 
nomic decisions can achieve wonders 
even when there is little or no free- 
dom to vote” (p. 61). 

This particular exercise in historical 
interpretation is followed by a more 
detailed examination of the economic 
policies of post-World War II British 
governments. From agricultural sub- 
sidies, through social welfare programs, 
to government spending and infla- 
tion, the story is the same: Govern- 
ment intervention minimizes individual 
choice and reduces economic well- 
being—even, mind you, the wellbeing 
of the poor who, if given the choice, 
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may not have chosen to pay the 
taxes in exchange for receiving public 
services. Add to this the “evils” of 
joining the EEC and abiding by its 
rules, and you have a very dismal 
future indeed. 

Not so, however, if you are willing to 
accept the authors program for 
economic reform, offered “with the 
conviction that there [does] exist a 
distinctive positive policy to escape the 
clutches of a syndrome that appears to 
be leading toward increasing economic 
and political chaos ...” (p. 124). 
Applied to Britain, this ten-year pro- 
gram features drastic reduction in taxa- 
tion and public expenditures. Every 
single item in the British budget-—save 
one—is marked for reduction: Health, 
education, housing, unemployment 
compensation, sickness and industrial 
injuries, roads, and others. Curiously 
enough, the only item singled out for 
an actual increase is defense. But, then, 
didn’t the venerable Adam Smith him- 
self concede that “defense is of much 
more importance than opulence?” 

IMANUEL WEXLER 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


PHILIP J. FUNIGIELLO. Toward a Na- 
tional Power Policy: The New Deal 
and The Electric Utility Industry, 
1933-1941. Pp. 271. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1973. 
$12.95. 


The fly-leaf of this book characterizes 
it quite well when it describes it as a 
comprehensive and readable analysis of 
the conflict between Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s New Deal and the electric 
utility industry. The book ties together 
the scattered events and conflicting 
personalities involved in the attempts 
to develop a national power policy. 

Beginning with a survey of the fac- 
tors contributing to the origins and 
evolution of the privately owned elec- 
trical industry and the growth of the 
antimonopoly opposition in the 1920s, 
the author then covers in detail the 
major areas of conflict: the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act, the Rural 
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Electrification Administration, the 
Bonneville Power Administration, and 
the various efforts to plan for the power 
needs of the Second World War. He 
brings out the complexities of top-level 
policy-making and the vast network of 
interpersonal relationships that led to 
conflict and compromise, and that in 
the end resulted in no real power 
policy at all. 

The book is a thoroughly documented 
research study, which should serve 
as a valuable source of references for 
scholars interested in this area of 
history, and is therefore an important 
contribution to a better understanding 
of the New Deal. It has, however, 
in the opinion of this reviewer three 
faults, which, while by no means fatal 
to the mission of the book, do detract 
somewhat from its overall effectiveness. 

The first the author himself admits in 
his preface. As an economist, this re- 
viewer noted with some disappoint- 
ment the omission from the book of any 
analysis of the economic aspects of the 
utility industry during the period. He 
concentrates solely on the political as- 
pects of his history, which while they 
are important and valuable, do leave 
somewhat of a vacuum. 

The second criticism is one of dates. 
The author lists in his subtitle to the 
book that he is covering the period 
from 1933-1941. Yet he really covers 
the decade of the 1920s quite thor- 
oughly as well, so that his title is a 
bit misleading. More important perhaps 
is the fact that the book does not move 
along strictly chronologically, in that 
each chapter usually starts with the 
1920s and moves forward from there. 
The author is of course analyzing in 
detail the particular aspects of the area 
of ‘concentration of that chapter and 
thus goes back to the early origins of 
the problem each time, but carrying the 
history from 1920 to 1942 with each 
topic, and then going back in the next 
chapter again to the 1920s does cause 
some chronological confusion in the 
mind of the reader. . 

Finally, the title of the book is rather 
misleading to another aspect. It is called 
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Toward a.National Power Policy and 
leads one to believe that it is lead- 
ing up to a power policy which will 
emerge at the conclusion of the book. It 
is rather disappointing for the reader, 
who may not be otherwise aware of it, 
that one discovers only in the final few 
pages, and indeed only learns for cer- 
tain in the very last sentence, that no 
national power policy ever did develop. 
The work might better have had a title 
which indicates that it brings out why 
no national power -policy ever was 
formulated in that period. 

It is indeed a compliment to the 
author of the study that this geviewer 
can find only such minor nits upon 
which to pick. On the whole it repre- 
sents a valuable addition to the history. 
of this interesting subject. 

SIDNEY I. SIMON 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


ALAN GARTNER and FRANK RIESSMAN. 
The Service Society and the Con- 
sumer Vanguard. Pp. 266. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1974. $8.95. s 


This book concerns itself with the 
tremendous increase in the production 
and consumption of human services 
since World War II, the potential for 
consumer power resulting from this 
growth, and how it should be steered 
for maximum social benefits. 

The large increase in service—most 
obvious in the fields of health; educa- 
tion, welfare and government employ- 
ment—is accompanied by a second 
major characteristic: production de- 
pends on consumer involvement. An 
example is a patient's willingness to 
contribute his medical history and fol- 
low a prescribed medical regimen in 
order to produce good health. How to 
use and design a consumer-based sys- 
tem of productivity constitutes the 
book’s major thrust. 

In a consumer-based system, the con- 
sumer is more likely to recognize the 
inappropriateness of such traditional 
industrial values as hierarchy and com- 
petition. Writers see those who have 
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been largely kept out of industry— 
women, youth, minorities—as van- 
guard forces for change. They are the 
deprived and disadvantaged consumers 
who reject old values and traditional 
structures. The fact that all three groups 
are already: concentrated in service 
fields explains their potential. 

The first six chapters describe the 
service society and the many contradic- 
tions stemming from our profit-oriented 
economy. The remaining five chapters 
discuss the conflict between the profes- 
sional and the consumer, consumer 
characteristics, training and manage- 
ment for consumer-oriented practices, 
and essentials for the new vanguard to 
achieve a genuine egalitarian society. 

Always optimistic in their analysis of 
consumer power, both emerging and 
potential, the writers, nevertheless, are 
not dreamers. They predict “the pecul- 
iar, uneven, incomplete, side-by-side 
development of the industrial and ser- 
vice sectors” (p. 254). | 

The book is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature on consumerism. 
Using a variety of important statistical 
data, it points out trends and places in 
perspective a number of theoretical and 
operational issues in our always uncer- 
tain and complex society. The discus- 
sion on the delivery of human services 
in China, for example, and on evalua- 
tion as a management issue are’ of 
special relevance to present-day prob- 
lems of service accessibility and ac- 
countability. The authors never deviate 
from the central theme—namely, that 
consumers are gradually becoming a 
new force of production and that their 
economic significance is likely to have 
important political repercussions as 
well. However, because of its convo- 
luted analysis and style, this book is 
unlikely to attract for long many of the 
vanguard groups across the land, who 
inspired its writing and could benefit in 
many ways from reading about them- 
selves and their emerging power as 
perceived by the authors. 


GAETANE M. LAROCQUE 
Ohio Department of Health 
Columbus 
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BENNETT HARRISON. Urban Economic 
Development: Suburbanization, Mi- 
nority Opportunity, and the Condi- 

_ tion of the Central City. Pp. v, 220. 
Washington, D.C.: Urban Institute, 
1974. $4.50. 


The author, an economist at M.I.T., 
has challenged the conventional wis- 
dom that dispersal of blacks to suburbs 
improves their economic condition and 
that the central city is not economically 
viable. Harrison argues, to the contrary, 
that ghetto redevelopment is feasible if 
certain institutional changes are made: 
a reorganization of urban government 
and public control of land use. Past and 
present efforts to crack the hard core of 
poverty and unemployment, such as 
Urban Renewal, certain programs of 
federal support (for example, the Ken- 
nedy Plan), Model Cities and “black 
capitalism” have failed, for all are vari- 
ously subsidizations of established bus- 
iness interests, often controlled from 
the outside, and not aimed at the total 
needs of the community. Harrison advo- 
cates community-wide development 
through the vehicle of the Community 
Development Corporation. Harrison 
suggests we wrench around our think- 
ing about the efficacy of market 
mechanisms and private enterprise to 
solve social problems and try some- 
thing truly innovative. 

But in making a strong case for what 
is probably good policy, Harrison inad- 
vertently opens his proposal to serious 
sociological criticism. He believes that 
the process of suburbanization of people 
and jobs is explainable primarily in 
economic terms and does not reflect 
any moral malaise or “pathology” of 
the city and is not a reaction to 
“race per se.” His economic analysis, I 
suspect, is impeccable, but there are 
questionable policy implications for ac- 
ceding to the present and growing 
race-class polarization and trying to 
alleviate the problem primarily with 
ghetto redevelopment. Harrison does 
not mention the fact that massive and in- 
tractable housing segregation is at the 
root of the school segregation problem 
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or that large ghetto concentrations: 


themselves compound many social 
problems. Economic redevelopment 
alone to the point of meaningfully al- 
leviating these problems would be intol- 
erably long in coming. 

Blacks and some white ethnic groups 
are increasingly interested in enclave 
living and economic development with 
community control, but that is not the 
same as their wanting central city, 
ghetto living. A recent Gallup Poll 
showed that four-fifths of central-city 


residents prefer to live outside the , 


present city. This is pan-ethnic and 
does not preclude a desire for enclave 
living in the suburbs or elsewhere in 
the city. An exclusively economic ar- 
gument for accepting and redeveloping 
large ghettos could be turned into a 
rationalization of the status quo and 
against Harrison’s liberal goals of social 
change. 
Harrison gives no credence to the 
- fact that anti-urban ideology, a dislike 
of pluralism and, more recently, a fear 
of crime are also important factors be- 
hind the suburban migration of people 
and jobs; technology and economic 
incentives are often only facilitating 
mechanisms. While it would be 
difficult to link the suburban trend to 
“race per se,” it.certainly reflects in- 
stitutional or structural racism, which is 
a more ‘difficult notion but nonetheless 
a real factor. Central cities, the ghetto 
in particular, do need redevelopment, 
but not to the neglect of a coupled 
effort to open up the suburbs. But with 
this caveat, Harrison’s proposal de- 
serves a wide hedring. 
IRVING Lewis ALLEN 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs 


ROBIN MARRIS, ed. The Corporate So- 
ciety. Pp. vii, 403. New York: Halsted 
Press, 1974. $23.50. 


Ten sociologists, economists and or- 
ganization theorists attempt, in this 
volume, to explain what has gone 
wrong with modern industrial society. 
Three of the authors focus attention on 
“the society,” three concentrate on “the 
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corporations,” and three center on “the 
public sector.” The tenth, the editor, 
strives (unsuccessfully) to synthesize 
the contributions of his colleagues. 

The main theme that emerges from 
these essays is the increasing sig- 
nificance of external costs and benefits, 
the inability of the market system to 
cope with them, and the consequent 
necessity of public or governmental 
action. i 

This theme is distilled from these 


ideas. These externalities are the con- ~ 


sequence of uncontrolled population 
and economic growth, technological 
advance and urban interdependence. 
They tend to demean work, to worsen 
racial tensions, threaten physical well 
being, and cause civil disorder. A lack 


of information as to the impact, causes, 


possible remedies and how to assess 


the costs of curbing these externalities ` 


creates confusion and resentment. 

In each society there is a growing 
demand that smog, pollution and urban 
decay be eliminated, crime curbed and 
the alienation of workers ameliorated. 
This demand intensifies long standing 
tensions as to the relation of the indi- 
vidual and the society. 

That demand tends to focus blame for 
many or most of these externalities on 
the corporations. Particularly the 
largest and most dominating among 
them are charged with efforts to control 
market and consumer behavior, and to 
influence the government to serve their 
selfish interests. 

In Part II a sociologist, an organiza- 
tion theorist and a Nobel Laureate 
economist assess the “effects of trans- 
formation from small business to giant 
corporations.” They point to great 
human benefits effected by corpora- 


. tions and simultaneously to widespread 


suspicion and distaste they have en- 
gendered. They stress the need for 
“processes,” “strategies” and individu- 
als which “mediate between the aspira- 
tions of the corporation and its 
environment,” for reward systems 
within our corporations that associate 
career advancement “with the stakes of 
society,” and for governmental institu- 
tions that place externalities “on the 
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agendae of corporations” by identifying 
them, establishing their social costs, 
and assessing the costs in individual 
cases. 

The first of three economists whose 
views are presented in Part III is 
concerned with “allocative efficiency,” 
that is, how much of each good (for 
example, urban transport) or service 
(police protection) government shall 
provide. The second author writes of 
the efficiency of governmental opera- 
tions and the difficulties faced in ren- 
dering public services because of the 
impossibility of measuring costs and 
benefits, The third author is concerned 
with disamenities—air craft noise or 
stream pollution—and how the costs of 
curbing or eliminating such dis- 
amenities shall be distributed among 
producer, consumer and the public. 

All in all this is a stimulating, but not 
easily read, book. It treats of problems 
of social policy that are still being 
defined. It makes clear that traditional 
economic concepts and mechanisms, 
particularly the corporation, limited 
liability and the market, may have to be 
supplemented to cope with these new 
social problems. That supplementation 
may mean, the editor suggests, that 

“the days of the stockholder corpora- 
tion must be numbered.” 

JOHN J. CORSON 

Arlington 

Virginia 


ARTHUR P. SOLOMON. Housing the 
Urban Poor: A Critical Evaluation of 
Federal Housing Policy. Pp. viii, 227. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1974. 
$12.00. 


For, several reasons this recent book 
is likely to be influential in public 
discussions about the role of govern- 
ment in housing over the next few 
years. It is, first of all, directed to 
the issue which now emerges as 
central—whether cash subsidies to 
families in need of improved housing are 
preferable to subsidized construction of 
new dwellings. This issue is developed 
by comparing costs and other monetary 
impacts of only six subsidy programs in 
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actual use, to represent the unmanage- 
able variety of programs in existence or 
proposed. While the factual data come 
primarily from housing agencies in Bos- 
ton, the book is defined and organized 
with considerable clarity so that poten- 
tial implications for other urban areas 
can be worked out without much 
difficulty. Finally, the book is an enter- 
prise, and might easily be interpreted 
as a policy statement of the Joint 
Center for Urban Studies of Harvard 
University and MIT— if places like that 
have policies. 

The, “benchmark” programs which 
Solomon uses to make his case are 
three new construction programs— 
conventional, public housing, leased 
new housing and Section 236 rent sup- 
plement new housing—two rehabilita- 
tion options, under the leasing program 
and under Section 236—and finally the 
leasing program applied to existing 
units without rehabilitation. He com- 
pares these on the basis of “housing 
consumption benefits” (defined as the 
difference between the market rental 
value of the subsidized unit and the 
rent paid by the occupant), “horizontal 
equity” (a measure of the amount of 
subsidy enjoyed by equally needy 
households under several simultane- 
ously available housing subsidy pro- 
grams), “vertical equity” (a measure of 
the proportion of the subsidy dollar 
which goes to investors or adminis- 
trators rather than to improvement in 
household welfare), the property tax 
effect allowing for the fact that some 
programs remove housing from local tax 
rolls while others add new construc- 
tion or new tax-paying ability to those 
rolls, employment-stimulus effects— that 
is, jobs created, particularly for mi- 
norities—Federal budgetary effect al- 
lowing for reduction in taxes paid by 
developers of subsidized housing 
under some programs, the annual re- 
source cost, and several non-monetary 
benefits such as “consumer sovereignty” 
and “racial and economic dispersion.” 
Several of these measures may strike 
particular readers as inappropriate or too 
narrowly defined; the indirect effects of 
programs which Solomon builds into his 
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comparisons—for example, the impact 
that subsidized new construction may 
have on the rent of standard existing 
units in a local market—get short shrift. 
It is at least quite clear what has been 
included, and that is commendable. 

Solomon concludes that housing al- 
lowances in some form—particularly 
through the leasing of existing private 
units for subleasing to families at such 
rent as they can afford to pay—ought to 
be the Federal government’s principal, 
if not exclusive, approach to providing 
the nation’s poor with better housing. 
The per-unit cost of newly constructed 
or even rehabilitated dwellings is so 
high that a given aggregate subsidy 
amount will result in many fewer 
families being moved from substandard 
to standard housing, in comparison 
with subsidized leasing of existing 
dwellings. To abbreviate his compari- 
sons still further, he estimates that one 
million dollars of resource cost. ex- 
pended on conventional public housing 
would provide this degree of assistance 
to 387 families, while the same amount 
used to lease existing (non-rehabili- 
tated) housing would produce the 
equivalent benefit for 608 families (p. 
153). This is Solomon’s measure of 
“cost-effectiveness.” 

The issue thus clearly laid out is not 
new. The merits and demerits of “rent 
certificates” have been debated by 
housing economists and policy-makers 
for decades, and though he is cognizant 
of counter-arguments Solomon does not 
do justice to them. The strongest objec- 
tion to housing allowances has been the 
fear that an insufficient supply of 
adequate low-rent dwellings in the pri- 
vate inventory would cause those allow- 
ances to drive up the market price of 
that part of the housing inventory, af- 
fecting adversely not only the number 
of potential beneficiaries but also other 
households above the subsidy level 
‘who must compete for the same units. 
The subsidy would be transformed into 
a windfall for certain- property owners 
and multiplied several times. 

Whether this happens depends on 
the elasticity of housing supply, the 
rate at which the inventory of standard 


housing expands in response to aug- 
mented purchasing power. Solomon 
simply assumes (p. 62) that this will not 
be a ‘problem. If he were happily 
correct in this assumption, the housing 
allowances program would merely be a 
particular form of subsidized “filtering”. 
—inducing households higher on the in- 
come ladder to move up to something 
better while releasing older dwellings to 
families on the income rungs below. 
That in turn raises a far broader ques- 
tion than Solomon attempts to discuss— 
whether it is generally . preferable to 
speed up the filtering process by pushing 
from below or pulling from above. 

For as long as the United St&tes has 
had a national housing policy its effect 
has been concentrated on expansion of 
the supply of middle to upper-middle 
income dwellings, and it has done this 
primarily through unsubsidized reforms 
in mortgage credit institutions and by 
“tax expenditure” measures. There is 
room for substantial further improve- 
ment in these areas, but this nation’s 
recent housing history strongly suggests 
that it has been those efforts which have 
earned gold stars for “cost effectiveness” 
as Solomon uses that term. 

This brings us back to the title of 
Solomon’s book and his opening dis- 
cussion of the book’s purpose. He as- 
sumes that Federal housing policy is 
solely concerned with the urban poor, 


and should therefore be designed and ` 


evaluated on that basis. He sees no 
sense in programs or goals that keep 
pushing for higher and higher levels of 
aggregate production of new housing 
units, ultimately because he believes 
mewly constructed .low-rent housing to 
be cost-ineffective as a means of help- 
ing poor families out of substandard 
dwellings. He is insensitive to the 
concern for better housing that the 
whole population shares, a concern that 
has persuaded the Federal government 
to restructure mortgage credit institu- 
tions and adjust tax provisions thereby 
improving access to better—and there- 
fore more newly built—housing for the 
great preponderance of households, 
both renters and owners. The poor are a 
special case; but their housing needs, 
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too, ultimately can be satisfied only by 
an expanding and improving inventory. 
WALLACE F. SMITH 
University of California 
Berkeley 


ARTHUR L. STINCHCOMBE. Creating 
Efficient Industrial Administrations. 
Pp. vii, 208, New York: Academic 
Press, 1974. $9.50. 


Professor Stinchcombe’s new book is 
a collection of three studies in the 
industrial administration of steel mills 
in three South American Countries: 
Chile, Argentina and Venezuela. They 
serve ava vehicle to establish his ideas 
about: the relevance of sociology in 
understanding economic development 
and the function of industrial manage- 
ment. 

Where Professor David C. McClel- 
land of Harvard identifies the primary 
key to the economic development of 
underindustrialized countries in the de- 
velopment of an individual achieve- 
ment motive within the minds of a 
select number of its citizens, Professor 
Stinchcombe attributes economic lag to 
the development of the social condi- 
tions necessary for industrial efficiency. 
Where Professor McClelland em- 
phasizes individual psychology, Profes- 
sor Stinchcombe emphasizes the indi- 
vidual’s role as shaped by the social 
structure. i 

His study consists of the collection of 
data on how'people behave in and how 
they are oriented to their roles as 
industrial administrators in three differ- 
ent Latin American cultures in the steel 
industry. By explaining the individual 
role behavior of industrial administrators 
he hopes to identify the impact of social 
influence bearing on individuals in their 
behavior within the industrial organiza- 
tion and thereby correlate such be- 
havior with effective organizational 
performance 


Stinchcombe uses Max Weber’s 
“Economy and Society” as his basic 
paradigm. He explains his use of the 
model as follows: Bureaucracy in- 
creases the degree of discipline in 
organizations. Then the structural vari- 
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ables of bureaucracy such as the dif- 
ferentiation of work status from kinship 
status among others become the de- 
pendent variable in the study of effec- 
tive industrial administration. 

. Stinchcombe goes on to contrast two 
forms of bureaucratic behavior within 
Venezuela, the impossible, irrational 
Venezuelan traffic control bureaucracy 
and the rational administrator bureau- 
cracy in charge of the pipe rolling mill in 
the Venezuelan steel mill, all within 
the same country! 

Then in a series of chapters on writ- 
ten and oral social systems, he de- 
scribes the contrast between cos- 
mopolitan oriented executives and lo- 
cally oriented government bureaucrats, 
the relationship between bureaucratic 
structure and innovative behavior and 
the social sources of individual rational- 
ity, thereby completing his theory. 

The remaining chapters on the moti- 
vation of economic activity and the 
politics of economic development are 
interesting but hardly unique. 

The quintessence of the industrial 
administrator's behavior was defined by 
Chester Barnard as “decision making.” 
Professor Herbert Simon strained this 
idea to include all of an administrator’s 
behavior, though how useful this con- 
cept was has remained an open ques- 
tion. A concept that includes within its 
range a soldier on K.P. asking himself 
what potato he ought to peel next and a 
head of state making up his mind 
whether or not to launch a nuclear war 
encompasses a terribly broad range. A 
concept that includes everything and 
excludes nothing ultimately explains 
nothing. 

Professor Sayles eschewed decision 
making and portrayed the manager as 
an expediter making deals here and 
there to keep information and materials 
moving through his station. Stinch- 


‘combe elevates the administrator to 


the status of an innovator who is in- 
volved in continuous problem solving, 
a concept that falls somewhere between - 
Sayles’ thinking and Simon’s. 
Stinchcombe concludes that indus- 
trial administration is routinization of 
innovation. He dismisses McClelland’s 
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achievement motive by stating that 
people innovate not by putting more 
energy into their work but more 
thought into their work. 

The contrast between achieving man 
and thinking man was perhaps best 
put by an English worker. The British 
Labor Party was holding its annual 
conference in Blackpoole, England in 
the late 1940s. A debate was scheduled 
between Ernest Bevin, the Labor Par- 
ty’s foreign expert, and foreign minister 
within the government, and Richard 
Crossland, the eminent socialist- 
theorist on the Palestine issue. The 
American Labor Attaché, Sam Berger, 
attempting to sound out the delegates’ 
reaction asked a British rank and file 
delegate whom he thought would 
dominate in the debate. 

The British worker, taking his pipe 
out from between his teeth, muttered 
“Ernie’ll smear him.” When Mr. Berger 
noted the brilliance of Crossland, the 
worker went on, “Look, Sam, intellec- 
tuals like you and these other fellows 
like Crossland, you get more ideas in a 
day than fellows like Ernie and me get 
in a lifetime, but ya see, fellows like 
Ernie and me, we got to do something 
about them ideas.” 

This is about as succinct a contrast 
between man acting and man thinking 
as has been expressed, social research 
jargon to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The reviewer for one looks upon this 
debate between McClelland and Stinch- 
combe as a sterile “War of Words.” 

Professor Stinchcombe brings many 
unique and thoughtful insights to in- 
dustrial administration that make the 
book worthwhile reading despite the 
reviewer's challenge to some of them. 

WILLIAM GOMBERG 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
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PREFACE 


This volume concerns itself with questions that are at the center of man’s 
personal existence and also constitute the basic fabric of social business. 
While problems of work, jobs and income have always been the dominant 
compulsion of industrial life, the last few generations have been witness to 
the increasing expansion of governmental involvement in planning for 
economic growth and stability. The centrality of this concern to successive 
generations of Americans is manifested by a perusal of the archives of a 
publication such as THE ANNALS, which devoted special issues to topics such 
as labor legislation, current labor problems, problems of organized labor, 
child labor (three volumes), the improvement of labor conditions in the 
United States, labor and wages, women’s work, and the settlement of 
labor disputes—all within the first decade of this century. While the major 
problems and issues of public attention shift, the emphasis upon man, 
society and work form a dominant emphasis of this journal during the past 
eight decades. 

Unemployment has always been a central issue in the discussions of 
political economy, confronting every generation with similar disputations 
regarding its definition, size, severity of impact, and relative significance 
as an issue of social policy. This volume speaks to all of these questions, but 
subsumes them within the framework of a broader commitment to full 
employment and to the principle that society has a responsibility to provide 
work for anyone who is willing and available for employment. Only when 
this idea is accepted can the discussion proceed to the specific details 
of planning for implementation. The impact of unemployment and the 
resultant primacy of a full employment goal was expressed with the greatest 
moral clarity by William Beveridge more than 30 years ago when he wrote: 


The proposition that there should be more vacant jobs than unemployed men 
means that the labor market should always be a seller’s market rather than a buyer's 
market. For this . . . that society exists for the individual—there is a decisive 
reason of principle. The reason is that difficulty in selling labour has consequences 
of a different order of harmfulness from those associated with difficulty in buying 
labour. A person who has difficulty in buying labour that he wants suffers incon- 
venience or reduction of profits. A person who cannot sell his labour is in effect told 
that he is of no use. The first difficulty causes annoyance or loss. The other 
is a personal catastrophe.! 


The neglect and waste of human abilities and talents is among the most 
pernicious of social evils, having consequences which redound not only to 
the individual, but affect every area of society. While these consequences 
are often concealed, disguised and ignored, the prevalence of this waste 
undermines the conditions necessary for both personal development and 
the stability of society. 

The consignment of increasingly large numbers of individuals to the 
status of unemployable, discouraged, elderly, and various other appellations 
which categorize people outside of the official labor supply, along with the 
increasingly higher rates of official unemployment which are judged 


1. William H. Beveridge, Full Employment in a Free Society (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1945), pp. 18—19. 
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tolerable as part of an unemployment-inflation tradeoff, has resulted in 
the denigration of individual rights and welfare and the consignment 
of large numbers to the status of useless persons. The results of this are 
most evident in human rather than economic terms—the alienation and 
apathy of young “dropouts,” the boredom and isolation of older “push-outs,’ 
and the frustrations of the “keep-outs,” such as women, welfare recipients, 
and a vast array of so-called unemployables. While these people are not 
part of the official labor supply as defined by the restrictive labor force 
concept, or of the so-called labor market, the consequences of their neglect 
are important for the entire society. 

This restrictive approach has resulted in the development of various 
bureaucratic and statistical-approaches which undermine a societal comniit- 
ment to full employment by way of minimalist approaches to definitions of 
both the labor supply and full employment measures. This witheripg away 
of the full employment yardstick—expressed in higher percentages . 
so-called of tolerable unemployment—has been especially buttressed 
and justified as part of a package of managed growth, prosperity and 
stability, with the inflation-unemployment tradeoff as the central under- 
pinning of economic policy. These developments have weakened much 
of the commitment that resided within the vitiated Employment Act 
which was eventually passed by Congress in 1946. 

Because of these conditions, this volume ‘emphasizes the consideration 
of alternative approaches to measuring and assessing a labor supply and 
defining full employment, and the consideration of what form legislation 
embodying a genuine commitment to full employment would take. The first 
two sections include a historical review of developments since World 
War II, a discussion of a proposed full employment bill, a review of labor 
supply concepts and the understatement of unemployment estimates 
presented by official governmental approaches, and contrasting approaches 
to planning for full employment. The third section considers a variety 
of policy issues related to full employment planning, such as inflation, 
wages, capital-labor proportions, income maintenance, education, the 
enhancement of choice and the special considerations of labor unions, 
_ women and minority groups. 

Many more problems and questions are raised than are answers given or 
solutions proffered. Many important issues are left out of this volume 
due to the constraints .of space and the limits of personnel. Among these 
omitted issues are the relationships between full employment and such 
matters as: planning for the work to be done; employment, crime and 
drug addiction; the energy crisis; political action; and the feasibility of 
genuine full employment in contemporary America. Regrets over omissions ` 
are tempered, however, by the consolation that these issues are currently 
engaging the increased interest and attention of other writers. ` 

When this volume was first conceived, the major domestic concern was 
the high rate of inflation. Arguments over the unemployment question were 
subsumed in the context of perceiving inflation as “public enemy number 
one.” It seemed highly unlikely that under these circumstances serious 
public attention could be given to the problem of unemployment, 
even when conceived in the minimalist context of the official unemploy- 
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ment rates presented by monthly labor force reports. Nevertheless, it 
was decided to emphasize what seemed to be some of the long term 
developments regarding work, jobs, and policy, and to subsume the inflation 
question within this context. The commitment was made to develop a 
volume which would consider the possibilities of planning for genuine full 
employment in terms of a guarantee of the right to work to all those who are’ 

. available and willing. This writer must emphasize that such an undertaking 
could never have been achieved without the greater counsels of wisdom 
and perspective provided by a number of individuals, among whom are 
David Curzon, Ann Miller, Carson Briggs, Lenore Rasmussen and Martin 
Barr, as well as the contributors. 

Congressman Augustus Hawkins, after a number of years of involvement 
in the development of manpower and emergency employment legislation, 
provided the “spark of will” which led to the introduction of the Equal 
Opportunity and Full Employment Act of 1976. It was his enthusiasm 
and commitment which caused the initiative for full employment legisla- 
tion to come from the House of Representatives. This bill has already 
received the support of about 65 members of the House and of numerous 
senators, including Senator Hubert Humphrey, who has also written a 
chapter in this volume. As chairman of the Subcommittee on Equal 
Opportunities, he- conducted initial hearings regarding H.R. 15476 in 
October 1974.2 His leadership in this effort continues into the 94th 
Congress, where he is currently working to reintroduce the bill. 

Major forces in the development of this legislation, and also of this 
volume, were two individuals who have had a lifetime of involvement in 
employment policy and legislation. Russell Nixon, who died in December 
1973, wrote at Harvard University in 1940 his doctoral dissertation entitled, 
“The Problem of Employability: A Consideration of Certain Fundamental 
Aspects of the Labor Market.” His entire professional life was devoted to 
the problems of work and employment —as a labor union official, teacher, 
writer and political activist. For more than 20 years he was the Washington 
representative of the United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers. 
While occupying that position he devoted continual attention to questioning 
and challenging the veracity of official governmental approaches to the 
definition and measurement of employment. Through subsequent involve- 
ments as a consultant in the area of manpower planning, co-chairman of the 
National Conference on Public Service Employment, and consultant to nu- 
merous congressmen, he played an important part in helping to develop man- 
power legislation during the last decade of his life. He left us suddenly, 
nip eied and his presence, creativity and person continue to be 
missed. 

Bertram Gross Ñas had a continual involvement in the area of economic 
planning throughout his professional life. He was a key figure in the draft- 
ing and passage of the Employment Act of 1946. This involvement 
continued alongside an abiding perception of the inequities and distortions 
which subsequently developed in the implementing of this act during the 
past three decades. His commitment has been to a policy of “genuine 


2. U.S., Congress, Committee on Education and Labor, Subcommittee on Equal Oppor- 
tunities, Hearing on H.R. 15476, 93rd Cong., 2nd sess., 8 October 1974. 
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full employment” which is based upon human needs and desires for 
work, and not upon the needs of government for technically sophisticated, 
managed and administered tolerable rates of official unemployment. He 
has rejected those aspects of manpower planning which are narrowly 
conceived in terms of remediation for the poor, advocating attention instead 
to the more central considerations of general economic and employment 
planning. 
_ Dramatic changes have occurred in the climate of opinion during the 
past few years. Previously, a number of more optimistic assumptions 
prevailed regarding the challenges of planning for full employment at a 
time of increased prosperity and personal wealth—assumptions which 
questioned many ideas and relationships regarding work, paid employment, 
personal income, sex, leisure, technology and individual development. 
Images of a “post-industrial society,” “future shock,” the “age of non- ` 
scarcity,” and “consciousness three” were seen by many as the dominant 
themes of the age. Unemployment was perceived as a natural, and perhaps 
necessary, concomitant of economic growth and prosperity. Recent events `- 
have dramatically undermined many of these assumptions. 

The current apprehension and fear about the nation’s future is more than 
a crisis of economic recession or possible depression. It relates to a general 
perception of a lack of vision and purpose in the direction of national 
affairs. This sense of uncertainty and insecurity is compounding the 
problems of the economy and stimulating predictions and forecasts of a 
major social cataclysm’ rivaling in intensity the Great Depression of the 
1930s. At a time such as this, questions of unemployment and full employ- 
ment become perceived as central social issues affecting the entire 
society, and not simply the interests of the groups directly impacted—dis- 
proportionate numbers of whom tend to be nonwhite, nonmale and young. 
Such a time is more ripe than any other for the struggles of social 
reform and change to be waged effectively. 

Perhaps at this time many of the subjects considered in this volume will 
find a most receptive audience. This volume should not be thought of as a 
blueprint for full employment, but rather as a guide and stimulus to recon- 
sidering some of the basic principles and tenets of American democracy, 
which have been debased increasingly during the past decades. A recon- 
sideration and commitment to the vision and goals of that dream are most 
appropriate, especially when the current situation thrusts unemployment 
once more into the center of public consciousness as the new “domestic 
enemy number one.” While more questions and problems exist than are 
within the scope of this volume to consider, much less answer, there is 
ample need and reason for reasserting the public commitment to full 
employment as a right and guarantee for all who are willing and available. 


Once this will and purpose is reasserted, the necessary energy and _ 


knowledge can be brought to bear, and there is possible public planning 

-for the specifics and details involved in the “adventure of full employment.” 
It is hoped that this volume will contribute to the discourse and debate on 

the subject as the new challenges of full employment planning emerge. 


STANLEY MOSES 
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ABSTRACT: During World War II, fears of postwar depres- 
sion led to proposals for guaranteeing every adult American 
the “right to a useful and remunerative job.” Under the 
Employment Act of 1946, the job guarantee was displaced 
by triple-layered guarantees to insure corporate growth: 
assured expansion of market demand, assured returns on 
capital, and guaranteed supply of inputs including trained or 
educated labor. While these growthmanship policies suc- 
cessfully averted mass depression, restrictive definitions of 
“full” employment obscured the growing supply of labor 
able and willing to work for pay but outside the officially 
defined labor force. The expansion of labor supply has 
branded millions of people “surplus” and has, in effect, 
contributed to many of the social ills whose symptoms are 
labeled the urban crisis. 
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URING World War II, fears 


of postwar depression led to ` 


_ proposals to guarantee every adult 
American a “right to a useful and 
remunerative job.” The history of 
the Great Depression is filled with 
stories of human suffering; massive 
unemployment was perhaps the 
most widespread social ill. In 1933 
an estimated 25 percent of the work 
force was unemployed. The loss of 
total goods and services for the 
economy as a whole was devastat- 
ing. The “pre-crash” gross national 
product (GNP), which amounted to 
$103.1 billion in 1929, dropped to 
$55.6 .billion by 1933. Despite the 
general upswing during President 
Roosevelt’s first two adminis- 
trations, GNP only reached $90.5 
billion on the eve of World War II 
in 1939. Perhaps more serious was 
the unacceptably high rate of un- 
employment, which in 1939 was 


officially estimated at 17.2 percent . 


‘of the work force.! In short, the 
fears and concerns of millions of 
Americans during and immediately 
after the war were firmly grounded 
in the national experience of wide- 
spread unemployment in the 1930s. 

War changed these conditions of 
near—economic collapse and mas- 
sive unemployment. Sparked by 
rapid and massive defense spend- 
ing, the federal government from 
1941 to 1945 permanently reversed 
the dismal economic situation of 
the 1930s. In 1941 GNP reached 
$125 billion, and it climbed to $212 
billion by 1945. Most important, in 
1944 reported unemployment 
dropped to 1.7 percent of the offi- 
cial labor force, the lowest rate’ of 

. unemployment in recent economic 


l. Data are taken from Robert A. Gordon, 
Economic Instability and Growth: The 
American ‘Record (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1974), pp. 46-75. 


history. For the first time—and, as 
it turned out, the only time—the 
United States experienced genuine 
full employment. The. percentage 
of paid employment for the adult 
population expanded from 42 per- 
cent in 1933 to 62 percent in 1945. 
In the four years from 1941 to 1945 
the country replaced a job shortage 
with a labor shortage. 

Yet policy makers, though en- 
couraged by the wartime recovery, 
had some doubts as to whether the 
economic successes of the war 
years could be sustained? when 
“peace broke out.” What did 
emerge, however, was a vague 
bipartisan commitment to “full” 
employment which was included in 
the policy positions of both 
Roosevelt and Dewey in the 1944 
presidential election. 

What happened to this vague 
commitment to full employment? 
The first part of this article traces 
the original proposals which cul- 
minated in the Employment Act of 
1946. Second, it shows the erosion 
of the guaranteed job concept and 
its replacement with triple-layered 
guarantees to insure sustained cor- 
porate growth. Third, it traces the 
expansion of labor supply during 
this period :of growthmanship. 
Some consequences of this expan- 
sion are then suggested. | f 

Is it possible to reestablish 
priorities so that genuine full em- 
ployment is realized in the United 
States? While this question is 
raised briefly at the end of the 
piece, it is a theme of many other 
articles in this volume. 


EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946: 
AN AMBIGUOUS MILESTONE 


Even before the end of the war, 
full employment became a widely 
held goal of policy makers in the 
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United States. As Herbert Stein has 
noted, “The great weight assigned 
to full employment as a postwar 
goal certainly resulted from the 
achievement of full employment 
during the war against the back- 
ground of ten years of depres- 
sion.” Various proposals were 
presented to insure the continu- 
ation of full employment. Some 
Keynesian economists in the ad- 
ministration pushed for a planned 
reconversion program as a way 
to avoid a rise in unemployment 
which, ¢hey argued, would result 
from acutback in military spending.® 
Meanwhile, congressional action 
had begun to attempt to provide for 
postwar full employment guaran- 
tees. While debate centered on 
whether to maintain the wartime 
planning machinery, the appro- 
priate Keynesian style of a “full 
employment level of investment,” 
and the necessary reconversion aid 
for business to sustain full em- 
ployment, the legislative initia- 
tive was taken by Senator James 
Murray— Democrat, Montana— 
then chairman of the War Contracts 
Subcommittee of the Senate Mili- 
tary. Affairs Committee. Under the 
direction of the senior author, who 
was then staff director of the sub- 
committee, the original “Full 
Employment Bill” was drafted.4 


2. Herbert Stein, The Fiscal Revolution in 
America (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1969), p. 171. 

3. For a discussion of the role of Keynes- 
ian economists in the period 1940 to 1946, 
see, Byrd L. Jones, “The Role of Keynesians 
in Wartime Policy and Postwar Planning, 
1940-1946,” American Economic Review 62 
(May 1972), pp. 125-33. 

4, The most detailed analysis of the Full 
Employment Bill and the subsequent 
Employment Act of 1946 is found in 
Stephen Bailey, Congress Makes a Law 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950). 


From January 22, 1945, when the 
original Full Employment Bill was 
first introduced in the Senate, until 
February 20, 1946, when the 
Employment Act of 1946 was 
signed by President Truman, the 
issue of full employment was de- 
bated, the appropriate role of the 
federal government in guaranteeing 
jobs for all was raised, and the 
responsibilities of the so-called pri- 
vate sector in aiding and maintain- 
ing.a full employment policy were 
discussed. The original Full 
Employment Bill included the fol- 
lowing provisions: 


—All Americans able to work 
and seeking work have the 
right to useful, remunerative, 
regular, and full-time employ- 
ment. ... 

—lIt is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to pursue 
such consistent and openly ar- 
rived at economic policies and 
programs as will stimulate and 
encourage the highest feasible 
levels of employment oppor- 
tunities through private and 
other non-Federal investment 
and expenditure. . . 

—It is the policy of the United 
States to foster free competitive 
enterprise and the investment 
of private capital in trade and 
commerce and in the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of 
the United States. . . .§ 


5. See, Bailey, Congress Makes a Law, for 
a detailed account of this 13-month period. 

6. The original Full Employment Bill, as 
introduced, was different from the bill in- 
cluded in the year-end report of the War 
Contracts Subcommittee in one major re- 
spect. The earlier version included the 
phrase, “Every American able to work and 
willing to work... .” The bill as intro- 
duced in the Senate read, “All Americans 
able to work and seeking work. . . .” Little 
if any significance was given to the term 
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As is evident from these selec- 
tions from the declaration of policy 
of the Full Employment Bill, a 
somewhat vague guarantee evoked 
in the nature of an employment 
“right” for all Americans was com- 
bined with major responsibility of 
the federal government to make 
this right operational, in part, 
through a National Production and 
Employment Budget. While full 
employment was not defined in the 
bill, supporters envisioned full 
employment to mean a peacetime 
equivalent to the 1943 to 1945 
period. If so, then full employment 
would be a labor shortage—a 
definition used by Sir William Bev- 
eridge in his influential Full 
Employment in a Free Society.” 

The bill was passed in the Senate 
with one major amendment added 
which some supporters read to 
mean that the federal government’s 
initial responsibility to insure full 
employment was reduced to the 
extent of intervention if full 
employment was not provided in 
the private sector.’ The bill fared 
poorly in the House, however, 
where substantial conservative op- 
position succeeded in eliminating 
the most powerful parts of the 
Senate-backed version, including 
the so-called employment right, the 
federal government’s explicit re- 


seeking at the time. As it turned out, those 
not actively seeking employment were out- 
side the official labor force and, in effect, 
have made up a large part of the labor 
supply. The War Contracts Subcommittee 
version of the bill can be found in U.S., 
Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, History of Employment 
and Manpower Policy in the United States, 
88th Cong., 2d sess., 1965, pp. 2187-90. 


7. William H. Beveridge, Full Employ- - 


ment in a Free Society (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1945), pp. 18-20. 

8. Bailey, Congress Makes a Law, pp. 
122-23, 


sponsibility, and the direct links 
between the national budget and 


the full employment goal. What ' 


eventually emerged from this 13- 
month debate on full employment 
was the Employment Act of 1946, a 
compromise Conference Commit- 
tee bill prepared in January 1946, 
which was signed into law one 


month later by President Truman.. 


The rhetoric of full employment in 
the sense of job rights was ended. 

Many supporters of the original 
bill were, of course, disappointed 
with the result and have viewed it 
as the beginning of a long erosion 
of the early postwar commitment to 
full employment. Perhaps this posi- 
tion has been best stated by the late 
Russell Nixon: 


The defeat of the Full Employment Bill 
was a strong and purposeful affirmative 
action against a national commitment to 
full employment, and against the idea 
of government action either by fiscal 
spending actions or job creation to 
guarantee jobs for all. It represented a 
defeat for the whole body of thought 
and political influence that had pursued 
the idea of strong government interven- 
tion, planning, and economic action to 
eliminate unemployment. The passage 
of the’ employment act vaguely re- 
flected the acceptance of government 
responsibility to avoid massive un- 
employment, but it provided ‘neither 
clear commitment nor the means to 


maintain any defined level of high. 


employment. It sanctified the accept- 
ance of “spurious full employment” as 
our national obligation.’ 


The erosion of the job guarantee, 
though it was vague in the original 
bill, was probably the greatest 


9. Russell A. Nixon, “The Historical De- 
velopment of the Conception and Im- 
plementation of Full Employment as 
Economic Policy,” in Public Service 
Employment, ed. Alan Gartner, Russell A. 
Nixon, and Frank Riessman (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1973), pp. 26-27. 
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single weakness of the Employ- 
ment Act. On this score Nixon’s 
interpretation is certainly accurate; 
but a somewhat different and 
broader interpretation of the Em- 
ployment Act could be made. 

First, the act established the 
mechanisms for the postwar Ameri- 
can style of economic planning. 
This is concretized in the role of 
the president as “planner-in-chief,” 
charged with preparing an eco- 
nomic report intended to estab- 
lish “the levels of employment, 
production, and purchasing power.” 
Second, the institutionalization of 
“expert advice” is found in the 
creation of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors (CEA), charged 
with supplying information “con- 
cerning economic developments 
and economic trends.” Third, a 
Joint Economic Committee in Con- 
gress was established to (among a 
few other functions) “study means 
of coordinating programs in order 
to further the policy” of the 
Employment Act and “to promote 
maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power.” 

Beyond these institutional ar- 
rangements, the Employment Act 
was part of a broad effort on the 
part of Western capitalist countries 
to avoid another business depres- 
sion. In retrospect, this obviously 
has resulted in an historic im- 
provement in the performance of 
Western capitalism. In the United 
States, as elsewhere, government 
policies of encouraging corporate 
growth have tended to tame the 
business cycle. Together, the 
power of large corporations and the 
interventionist role of the federal 
government have combined to pro- 
duce what Arthur S. Miller has 
dubbed the Positive State—a com- 
bination of welfare state interven- 


tionism and corporate giantism.!° 
Similarly, Daniel Fusfeld has 
placed the Employment Act within 
the same broad context of a neo- 
Keynesian growth-oriented policy 
designed to maintain an existing 
structure of power and wealth. In 
Fusfeld’s words, “Keynesian mac- 
roeconomic policy is essential to 
the political compromise that ena- 
bles an elite-managed corporate 
state to survive.” 


CORPORATE GROWTH THROUGH 
TRIPLE-LAYERED GUARANTEES 


The basic rationale of the Posi- 
tive State since 1946 could not have 
occurred without a fundamental 
change from a policy of counter- 
cyclical stabilization to one of sus- 
tained economic growth. The so- 
called policy of growthmanship 
began under the aegis of President 
Truman’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Walter Salant, a senior staff 
member of Truman’s CEA, has 
made this point rather clear: 


The governmental pioneer in efforts to 
displace this cyclical model of the 
economy and in emphasizing growth in 
relation to public policy was the Tru- 
man Council, led by Keyserling and 
encouraged and assisted most effec- 
tively by Gerhard Colm. The early 
reports of the Truman Council always 
contrasted the cyclical behavior of the 
economy not with “stability” but with 
“stable growth,” and Keyserling him- 
self would not use the term stability 
except in association with growth. 
While economic growth was not 
analyzed and its policy implications 
were not elaborated with the sophisti- 
cation of the 1960’s, the central idea 


10. Arthur S. Miller, “Legal Foundations 
of the Corporate State,” Journal of Economic 
Issues 6 (March 1972), p. 68. 

ll. Daniel R. Fusfeld, “The Rise of the 
Corporate State in America,” Journal of 
Economic Issues 6 (March 1972), p. 16. 
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was constantly reiterated by Keyserling 
even before it became, first a fashiona- 
ble, and then a standard subject in 
academic economics.” 


In 1958 a Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund Report endorsed economic 
growth as an essential element of 
national policy. By the early 1960s, 
the change from counter-cyclical 
stabilization to growth entered 
popular discourse as the spokes- 
men for the new economics in 
Kennedy’s Camelot made growth a 
household word. James Tobin, a 
member of the CEA at that time, 
has argued in this regard that one of 
the main intellectual contributions 
of the early Kennedy Council to 
policy discussions was in convinc- 
ing policy makers that the cyclical 
model was not inevitable. 


As it turned out, the 1960s did, in . 


fact, exhibit growth rates that were 
higher than those during the eight 
years between 1953 and 1961. 
(From 1953 to 1960 the average 
annual increase in GNP was 2.4 
percent, a rate of growth that, at 
least in competition with the Soviet 
Union during that period, was con- 
sidered too low). This, of course, 
made for heady politics as the New 
Frontier and Great Society aimed at 
various growth targets. 

_ By the 1960s, the initial conster- 
nation of some toward growthman- 
ship gave way to bipartisan accept- 
ance. Policy discussions rarely fo- 
cused on the quality and purposes 
of growth. Rather, what was salient 


was the appropriate growth rate.. 


Meanwhile, the early postwar issue 
of a guaranteed job for all receded 


12. Walter S. Salant, “Some Intellectual 
Contributions of the Truman Council of 
Economic Advisers to Policy-Making,” His- 
tory of Political Economy 5 (Spring 1973), p. 
38, 

13. James Tobin, The New Economics 
One Decade Older (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1974), p. 7 


\ 


into the background. The vague 
“right” to a job was replaced by 
triple-layered guarantees for busi- 
ness in the form of guaranteed 
market expansion, guaranteed re- 
turns on capital, and guaranteed 
supply of inputs, including the 
supply of well-educated and well- 
trained labor. 


Guaranteed market expansion 


The postwar period has witnessed 
the expansion of American in- 
fluence throughout the free world 
as part of a global effort to “contain 
communism” by a visible United 
States military présence. This 
influence, however, went far be- 
yond mere military might. Amer- 
ican expansion created vast mar- 
kets for the United States-based 
multinational corporations. Under 
the umbrella of American military 
power, the level of United States 
foreign “book value” assets in- 
creased from approximately $12 
billion in 1940 to more than $158 
billion in 1969. Total exports 
meanwhile went from $5 billion to 
$63 billion. While some opposition 
has been generated by such a vast 
American presence, especially on 


the classical ground of national | 


sovereignty, foreign business soon 
learned that there is much to be 
gained from this American-led “in- 
ternationalization of capital.”!4 © 
Domestically, guaranteed market 
expansion has been dominated by 
what James O’Connor and others 
have called the “warfare-welfare 
state.” The reduction of military 


14. For a discussion of this aspect of the 
international political economy, see, 
Stephen Hymer, “The Internationalization 
of Capital,” Journal of Economic Issues 6 
(March 1972), pp. 91-111. 

15. James O’Connor, The Fiscal Crisis of 
the State (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1973), -p. 150. 
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expenditures at the end of World 
War II lasted until the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea. By 1953 mili- 
tary spending reached $48 billion. 
This amount was never exceeded 
in the Eisenhower years, but be- 
tween 1961 and 1968 the defense 
budget reached $80 billion. With 
the space program and_ veterans’ 
benefits added to this figure, mili- 
tary expenditures reached about $93 
billion, or approximately 10 percent 
of GNP. That this is a significant 
stimulus for the national economy 
is shown by the following state- 
ment from the Brookings Institu- 
tion analysis of the 1973 budget: 


Changes in defense spending have 
played a role either in starting or help- 
ing to stop three of the five recessions 
since the Second World War. In addi- 
tion, the drop in real GNP from 1944 to 
1947 was associated with the abrupt 
decline in military production at the 
close of the Second World War. The 
fact that a recession did not materialize 
in 1967 was in part the result of the 
buildup in military outlays for Vietnam. 
The most recent example of the impact 
of defense spending on the state of the 
economy is now in progress.}* 


Military spending, in other 
words, has been one of the major 
stabilizing forces in the post-1946 
economy. According to the Brook- 
ings study, total employment di- 
rectly related to the defense budget 
has amounted to 6.1 percent of the 
labor force. Moreover, though the 
major sectoral shift in employment 
has been toward services, two- 
thirds of the defense employment 
(excluding the military) has been in 
manufacturing. No doubt this 
has had some influence on keep- 
ing wages high in oligopolistic 


16. Charles L. Schultze et al., Setting 
National Priorities: The 1973 Budget 
(Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1972), p. 166. 

17. Schultze, National Priorities, p. 169. 


industries which dominate the 
government-private sector nexus. 
Some industries such as aerospace 
and electronics have especially 
profited from high defense spend- 
ing. In essence, then, massive 
militarism of the postwar period 
accomplished two functions: it pro- 
vided a stimulus domestically, and 
it protected the expansion of United 
States capital abroad. 

The other half of the “warfare- 
welfare state” lagged throughout 
the postwar era until the 1970s. 
The concept of the welfare state, 
though supported in Europe soon 
after the war, was anathema in the 
United States, especially to a ma- 
jority in Congress. President 
Johnson’s victory in 1964 and his 
subsequent Great Society changed 
this, however. A legislative out- 
pouring followed to produce social 
programs in education, Social Se- 
curity, welfare and health care. By 
1973 Social Security (including 
Medicare) and other income main- 
tenance programs amounted to 
$94.6 billion. The effect of these 
rising social overhead costs has 
been to provide some modicum of 
increased purchasing power for 
large numbers of people and 
thereby help stimulate aggregate 
demand and, at the same time, to 
establish a social control mecha- 
nism for “surplus” people outside 
the official labor force. 


Guaranteed returns on capital 


Making sure that aggregate de- 
mand was sufficient to expand mar- 
kets has not been the only gov- 
ernmental policy designed to foster 
economic growth. In addition, the 
federal government has, through its 
actions, selectively guaranteed re- 
turns on capital. One area where 
this is particularly true is in the 
federal government’s “insurance” 
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to the large commercial banks. For 
example, over $1 ‘billion dollars of 
interest-free deposits of the federal 
government is lodged in 10 of the 
largest banks. Pension plans of 
labor unions amounting to more 
than $130 billion are managed by 
the trust departments .of the largest 
commercial banks in the United 
States, which naturally use these 
funds to finance corporate invest- 
ments of their favorites. This activ- 
ity has been indirectly encouraged 
by the federal government’ as a 
result of its mediation of labor 
. disputes and the regulatory provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Tax policy has been another area 
where the federal government has 
encouraged corporate growth since 
1946. Angus Maddison, in his com- 
parative study, Economic Growth 
in the West, has written: 


High levels of taxation are not in them- 
selves a hindrance to investment. Their 
impact depends on the distribution of 
the tax burden and the expectation of 
future taxes. High levels of corporate 
tax combined with generous deprecia- 
tion allowances may well stimulate 
investment.'® 


The. loopholes in the so-called 
progressive tax system in the 
United States have provided indi- 
rect payments which, according to 
Joseph Pechman, amounted to $77 
billion in 1972. The Social Security 
payroll tax has provided state capi- 
tal available to business. for short 
periods of time. The automobile- 
highway-petroleum complex in the 
United States has witnessed fantas- 
tic growth which has been financed 
in part by the Highway Trust Fund 
through the collection of gasoline 
taxes. Even this brief discussion of 


18. Angus Maddison, Economic Growth 
in the West (New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1964), p. 144. 


guaranteed returns on capital 
would be incomplete ‘without in- 
cluding such government welfare 
programs for big business as the oil 
depletion allowance, the seven 
percent investment tax credit, and 
the cost-plus contracts given to 
military suppliers. The federal 
government has provided direct 
cash payments which, in 1970, 
amounted to approximately $12 
billion dollars. (The agricultural 


price supports is only a more’ 


widely known example of this.) 
In short, the federal govern- 
ment’s various tax benefits have, as 


Stanley Surrey, former Assistant ” 


Secretary for Tax Policy in the 
Treasury Department, has noted, 
served as expenditure equivalents. 
Calling these the “tax expenditure 
budget,” Surrey has reached the 
following conclusion: 


The items in this Tax Expenditure 
Budget total between $60 and $65 
billion—equal to around one-fourth of 
the regular budget. Yet most of these 
items seem almost to live a life of their 
own, undisturbed and unexamined. No 
agency really studies or controls them. 
The Office of Management and Budget 
largely neglects them, for the items are 
not in its budget’ The executive de- 
partments likewise are usually uncon- 
cerned, for the items are not in their 
programs. The Treasury is apparently 
not evaluating them, but is rather add- 
ing new and indefensible items. This 
is no way to run a tax system and no 
way to run a budget policy.” 


Guaranteed supply of inputs 


The triple-layered guarantees to 
encourage corporate growth since 
1946 have included the guaranteed 
supply of inputs: money, re- 
search and development, raw ma- 

19. Stanley S. Surrey, Pathways to Tax 


Reform (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1973), p. 7. 
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terials and energy, and labor sup- 
ply. While government-supported 
growth policies relied heavily on 
-fiscal stimuli, monetary policy, 
which had fallen out of favor in the 
1930s, was also used to stimulate 
growth as well as stabilization. The 
period between 1953 and 1960, for 
the most part, exhibited an expan- 
sionary monetary policy. The con- 
struction industry especially has 
benefited from expansionary money 
and credit; residential construction 
was encouraged by a loosening of 
credit as a way of easing postwar 
recessions. In general, the “easy” 
money and credit policy of the 
federal government continued in 
the first half of the 1960s, essen- 
tially playing a supporting role with 
fiscal policy in encouraging the 
economic growth actively sought 
by the advocates of the so-called 
new economics. However, by 1965 


the Federal Reserve Board viewed’ 


the inflationary pressures brought 
about, in part, by the increasing 
involvement in Vietnam as being 
serious enough to slow down the 
expansion of money and credit. 

A second guarantee on the input 
side has been in the somewhat 
elusive area of knowledge and in- 


formation, generally known as R & - 


D—research and development. 
The federal government has pro- 
moted R & D through an elaborate 
contracting out system to industry, 
universities and nonprofit institu- 
tions. The importance given to R & 
. D in the United States in the 
postwar era is reflected in an an- 
nual rate of increase amounting to 
over 12 percent, reaching a peak in 
1967 of $16.5 billion.” Most of the 


20. A good discussion of federal R & D 
policy is found in Daniel Bell, The Coming 
of Post-Industrial Society (New York: Basic 
Books, 1973), pp. 250-62. 


expenditures went for military, 
space and atomic energy. With in- 
creasing criticism of these areas, 
beginning in 1967, the federal R & 
D level began to drop, barely rising 
again to the 1967 level (in current 
dollars) by 1972. Still, the indirect 
spillover effect has contributed to 
such technological innovations as 
lasers, ion propulsion, endless-loop 
tape reporters, and teflon coating. 
Beyond this, the Defense Depart- 
ment’s investment in computers 
has aided United States leadership 
in this industry. 

Obviously, one further require-' 
ment on the input side in this age 
of super-industrial capitalism is 
adequate supplies and reserves of 
raw materials and fossil fuels. Here 
again, the federal government has, 
in effect, guaranteed necessary 
supplies through its actions at 
home and abroad. One way to ac- 
complish this has been: the federal 
government’s stockpiling program. 
Though the program was designed 
to insure a sufficient supply of 
Strategic materials for the Defense 
Department, many of the strategic 
materials have had civilian uses. 
Beyond stockpiling, the federal 
government has provided tax in- 
ducements for resource explora- 
tions. Ultimately, American foreign 
policy has both explicitly and im- 
plicitly served to guarantee that 
sufficient raw materials and fossil 
fuels have been available for 
American business expansion. This 
has taken the form of dizect 
strategic defense in Latin America, 
Asia and, to a lesser extent, Africa, 
or more subtle diplomacy, as in the 
case of recent events in the Mid- 
dle East and the corresponding 
changes in American foreign policy 
which have taken place in the af 
termath of the October 1973 War 
and the so-called energy crisis. 
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Under the government-supported 
‘policy of ‘sustained growth since 
the Employment Act of 1946, more 
than just the limited—and some- 
what negative—objective of avoid- 
ing another depression was 
achieved. A positive orientation in 
macroeconomic thinking and prac- 
tice took hold. The effect, however, 
was to change the immediate post- 
war thinking on full employment, 
which somehow got lost in the 
shuffle. 
American capitalism since World 
War II never produced genuine full 
employment similar to the 1943 to 
1945 period, but instead resulted in 
the expansion of the labor supply. 


EXPANSION OF LABOR SUPPLY 


Since the supply of labor has 
never been studied by government, 
data are not now available to de- 
termine the numbers and skills of 
those willing to work for fair rates 
of pay. Some plausible assumptions 
can be made, however, about those 
groups of potential workers who 
could be included in the nation’s 
labor supply. 

Even official government data 
give some indication that the ‘sup- 
ply of labor has expanded in the 
post-1945 period. For example, the 
labor force participation rate, which 
-was 58.9 percent in 1947, rose to 
61.0 percent in 1972. While this 
alone has contributed to some ex- 
pansion in the supply of labor, the 
participation rate for selected 
groups suggests some important 
trends in the unofficial labor supply. 

The participation of women in 
the labor force increased from 31.8 
percent in 1947 to 43.4 percent in 
1971. Given the increased level of 
training and education in American 
society since 1945, it is plausible to 
suggest that an even larger number 
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of women are willing to work. but 
are now outside the official labor 
force. - 

À second group of potential 
workers are the “push-outs” — more 
than 23 million men over the age of 
55 who may have been forced or 
encouraged to retire, along with 
those older persons subjected to 
discrimination due to age. Given 
the improved health and vitality of 
older persons, it seems possible 
that many of these people would be 
willing to work for pay if jobs were 
available. 

A third group of potential job 


-holders are those unwilling stu- 


dents who remain in school mainly 
because they do not see any real 
employment possibilities for them- 
selves. Given the increases in part- 
time employment among those in 
school in recent years, it is 
plausible to assume that many of 
these individuals would prefer 
full-time employment: if it were 
available. No data are presently 
available on this group of potential 
job holders, however. 

To date, no full-scale study has 
examined the labor supply in the 
United States. Since the enactment 
of the Employment Act, the federal 
government has focused essentially 
on paid employment plus active job 
seekers—the official reserves. This 
emphasis has given rise to sharp 
debates over acceptable or tolera- 
ble levels of unemployment rang- 
ing between three and six percent 
of the labor force. 


ment was considered to be full 
employment. Under Nixon, the 
CEA reconsidered this target and 
suggested, given some of the struc- 
tural changes in the composition of 
the labor ‘force, that the full 
employment level be revised up- 


During the - 
Kennedy-Johnson years, the interim 
target of four percent unemploy- ' 
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ward. Consequently, full employ- 
ment is now placed around the five 
percent unemployment rate or 
higher. 

The official reserves—active job 
seekers—totaled about 4.7 million 
people in 1971, based on an official 
unemployment rate of 5.7 percent. 
If the indicated labor reserves 
taken from government data are 
added to this figure, then the un- 
official unemployed would include 
the underemployed, discouraged 
workers and those who could be 
encouréged to seek employment. 
Given these categories, an esti- 
mated 7.1 million people could be 
added to the nation’s labor re- 
serves. 

The third broad category in the 
expansion of labor reserves since 
1946 can only be roughly esti- 
mated. This category would com- 
prise the unexplored potential 
reserves—the so-called unemploy- 
ables, housewives, men between 
the ages of 25 and 54, older people, 
students, and enrollees in man- 

. power programs. This hidden and 
ignored portion of the nation’s 
labor reserves is estimated to have 
beem 13.8 million in 1971.71 Thus, 
the official, indicated and potential 
labor reserves of the United States 
in 1971 totaled 20.9 million people 
who, under a different political 
economy, could be job holders. 


CONSEQUENCES OF LABOR SUPPLY 
EXPANSION 


What have been some of the 
consequences of this expansion of 
labor supply in the postwar era? 


21. For a more detailed discussion of 
these data and the concepts behind them, 
see, Bertram Gross and Stanley Moses, 
“How Many Jobs for Whom?,” in Public 
Service Employment, ed. Alan Gartner, Rus- 
sell A. Nixon, and Frank Riessman (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1973), pp. 28-36. 
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Karl Marx once spoke of a “reserve 
army of the unemployed” as a po- 
tential revolutionary force in 
capitalist societies. Marx was too 
optimistic; he overestimated the 
political power of the reserve army 
while underestimating the ability 
of the political system to conceal, 
cushion and divide the unem- 
ployed. Even the employed are 
affected by a huge labor reserve, 
for, under conditions of fairly high 
unemployment and even higher un- 
official unemployment, many of the 
employed are faced with job inse- 
curity, weakened bargaining power, 
lower income and perhaps even 
less job satisfaction under “loose” 
labor market conditions. 

For the unemployed, the con- 
sequences are more severe. Most 
important, the unemployed are 
often treated as surplus people as 
they are cushioned by payments 
such as unemployment insurance, 
welfare, old age and survivors’ in- 
surance and pensions. But these 
payments can not replace the loss 
of self-respect and status that ac- 
companies a loss of work. To speak 
of a reserve army is to obfuscate 
somewhat the lack of political 
power of the contemporary un- 
employed, for it is an army without 
officers, battle strategies, tactics or 
weapons. 

Society also loses from this ex- 
pansion of labor reserves. The 
much-discussed urban crisis, for 
example, is to a large extent a 
condition caused by unemployment 
and underemployment. Official 
data on minority unemployment 
show a rate about double that for 
whites. Among black teenagers, 
unemployment was nearly 30 per- 
cent in 1972. Bennett Harrison 
has shown that the ghetto “sub- 
employment” rate ranges from al- 
most one-quarter to one-half of the 
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working population. Needless to 
say, the annual income for many 
families in the nation’s ghettos is 
below the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ minimum adequate family 
budget.2 Recently, Harrison and 
Osterman have summarized the 
evidence on unemployment and 
urban poverty as follows: 


We now know that existing urban 
labor markets underutilize ghetto 
workers—do not permit these workers 
to realize their potential productivities. 
The remedy must be sought in opening 
up new urban job markets to the ghetto 
poor, markets whose jobs are physically 
accessible to ghetto residents, whose 
availability is made known to them, and 
whose entry level wages and promo- 
tional possibilities will in fact lead to a 
significant improvement in their levels 
of living.” 


Society loses in a broader respect 
as well. Unemployment and under- 
employment result in lost GNP. 
This is especially true as capital- 
intensive and fossil-fuel activity, is 
used in place of labor power. 
Needed human services go unfilled 
in health, education and recreation 
when labor power is not used to its 
fullest extent. In this sense, discus- 
sions of the quality of life could 
begin to probe the connections be- 
tween the potential provision of 
human services and the appropriate 
employment needs to achieve this 
comprehensive policy goal. 


22. Bennett Harrison, Education, Train- 
ing and the Urban Ghetto (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1972). 

23. Bennett Harrison and Paul Osterman, 
“Public Employment and Urban Poverty,” 
Urban Affairs Quarterly 9 (March 1974), p. 
332, 


There are many costs and ben- 
efits of a full employment policy, 
several of which are discussed by 
other authors in this volume. One 
benefit is perhaps paramount; it is 
the extension of individual freedom 
which could occur in a democratic 
society with genuine full employ- 
ment. During the early postwar 
debate on full employment and 
guaranteed jobs, Abba Lerner made 
the following observation: « 


The security of knowing that one is 
able to find another job also means that 
the worker is more thoroughly pro- 
tected against oppression than by any 
legislation. His great recourse to 
threatened oppression is his power to 
go away and get another job. The 
employer and the foreman will have to 
treat him as a man on their own level 
and he will know what is meant by 
saying all men are free and equal. Full 
employment is the greatest guardian of 
the dignity of man.” 


Since 1946 the federal govern- 
ment has contributed to the growth 
of corporate power in the United 
States, often at the expense of job 
holders, job seekers and others who 
want jobs. Could a genuine policy 
of full employment in the future 
begin to reverse this process?” 


24. Abba Lerner, “An Integrated Full 
Employment Policy,” in Planning and Pay- 
ing for Full Employment, ed. Abba Lemer 
and Frank Graham (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1946), p. 210. 

25. The dialogue has been going on for 
some time now and will hopefully, from our 
point of view, continue. Different concep- 
tions of full employment can be found in 
Paul Bullock, ed., A Full Employment Policy 
for America (Symposium at UCLA, October 
13, 1973, Los Angeles: University of 
California Manpower Research Center, 
1974). 
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Planning for Personal Choice: The Equal 
Opportunity and Full Employment Act 


By AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


ABSTRACT: The proposed Equal Opportunity and Full Em- 
ployment Act is a vital piece of legislation in light of the 
current economic situation—continued rising inflation and 
rising unemployment—in the United States. The bill would 
establish a structure for developing goals, policies and pro- 
grams to meet essential national needs, at the same time 
guaranteeing jobs to all who want to work. Specific provisions 
of the bill are set forth, and plans for implementation 

. through various proposed agencies are delineated. 


Augustus F. Hawkins is a Democratic Member of the United States House of 
Representatives from California, .and. has served in that post since the 88th 
. Congress. He was a member of the California Assembly from Los Angeles 
‘County from 1935 to 1962, and chairman of the rules committee, 1961 to 1962. Mr. 
Hawkins is a member of the House Committee on Education and Labor and 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Equal Employment Opportunities. 
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T IS a deep privilege and honor to 
have been associated with the 
development of a full employment 
bill which is currently being con- 
sidered by both houses of the United 
States Congress. This bill, the Equal 
Opportunity and Full Employment 
Act, was introduced in the 93rd 
Congress by Congressman Henry 
Reuss— Dem., Wisconsin—and me. 
It received the support of more than 
60 additional congressmen. Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey—Dem., Min- 
nesota— introduced the bill in the 
Senate, where it has aroused con- 
siderable interest and support. 
Iam in the process of resubmitting 
this legislation, which is now even 
more critical as a result of the current 


emergency situation. With the of- . 


ficial unemployment rate having 
already risen by more than 50 
percent, and with millions of other 
unemployed Americans not even 
being considered in official informa- 
tion, it is more fitting now than ever 
to turn our attention to developing 
full employment policies that would 


guarantee the right for useful and . 


meaningful employment to every 
American who is able and willing to 
work. 

I must emphasize, in order to 
guard against the usual misinterpre- 
tations, that this is not simply a bill 
proposing further creation of public 
service employment jobs. It is not a 
bill advocating a full employment 
goal which is tied to some limited, 
managed and manipulated notion of 
the labor supply as reflected in 
official labor force and unemploy- 
ment data. This bill represents a 
guarantee of human rights—the 
commitment by the government to 
recognize the right of each and every 
person to a full- or part-time job, if 
he or she so chooses. This would 


involve providing opportunities for 
the millions of people currently dis- 
closed by the official data—the 
unemployed, involuntary part- 


timers, and job seekers not in the | 


labor force—and the millions of 
other persons who are not con- 
sidered in the official data but who 
nevertheless are able and willing to 
work. This bill would involve a 
profound change in the’ American 
way of life, and it would commit 


the entire society to rethinking the ` 


operations and purposes, of our 
economic system, to setting new 
goals and priorities for societal 
production, and to responding di- 
rectly to the needs of millions- of 
Americans who 
been excluded from consideration 
and attention. 

The Equal Opportunity and Full 
Employment Act would establish 
a comprehensive structure for guar- 
anteeing nationwide full employ- 
ment and equal opportunity. The 
bill qualitatively alters, expands 
and implements the mandate of the 
Employment Act of 1946. The 
impact of this proposed legislation 
would also drastically change the 
present welfare, manpower training, 
unemployment compensation and 
other social benefit programs. 

The personal right to paid employ- 
ment at fair rates of compensation is 
implemented through utilizing 
existing structures and frameworks, 
adding to them new functions and 
responsibilities which in turn would 
provide them with new vitality and 
purpose. In addition, through a new 
and decentralized national net- 
work, these basic rights are ensured 
through a full employment and 
production program. The program is 
implemented by-a five-year staged 
process which provides for continu- 


have heretofore . 
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ing and objective studies of its 
impact upon the nation’s social and 
economic scene. More specifically, 
the bill has the following major pro- 
visions: 


‘—-The president is required to 


develop a full employment and 
national purposes budget, cover- 
ing all areas of economic activ- 
ity, which states goals, policies 
and programs to meet essential 
national needs, the realization of 
which would necessitate a 
greater use of the national labor 
supply. 

— Full employment is redefined 
as “a situation under which 
there are useful and rewarding 
employment opportunities for 
all adult Americans willing and 
able to work,” in contrast to the 
current practice of setting a 
tolerable level of official unem- 
-ployment for a narrowly defined 
labor force. 

— Local reservoirs of public and 
private employment projects are 
developed by Local Planning 
Councils in cooperation with 
Community Job Boards. f 

—A Job Guarantee Office is cre- 
ated within the renamed United 
States Full Employment Ser- 
vice which would fund these 
public and private employment 
projects. Priority is given to job 
development through the pri- 
vate sector. 

—A Standby Job Corps, in which 
qualified job seekers may be 
temporarily placed ifno suitable 
jobs are available, is created. 

—An expanded role is provided 
for the congressional Joint 
Economic Committee in re- 
viewing and initiating the im- 
plementation of the Full Em- 
ployment and Production Pro- 
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gram, by mandatory bi-annual 
consideration of its funding. 

—A National Commission for Full 
Employment Policy Studies is 
created to conduct studies of the 
many changes in governmental 
policies and programs, which 
must be more closely geared to 
the maintenance of genuine full ` 
employment without inflation. 

—The opportunity to -seek re- 
dress, by suing through United 
States District Courts, is af- 
forded to any person who feels 
deprived of his or her job 
rights. 


As the 94th Congress convenes, I 
expect that I and many of my 
colleagues in both houses will be 
devoting a major effort to thinking 
through the processes and goals ofa 
full employment strategy. We shall 
soon be conducting extensive and 
detailed hearings on many different 
aspects of the legislation. We shall 
also be inviting persons from all 
over the United States—both ex- 
perts and nonexperts—to hear about 
ways to improve and make more 
effective this legislation. 

The current situation provides a 
new opportunity to rethink many of 
our previous priorities. Many new 
policies will be developed and advo- 
cated as part of a response to the 
current crises. Public service em- 
ployment, tax cuts, tax incentives 
and many other proposals merit con- 
sideration and adoption. These pro- 
grams should be enacted immedi- 
ately. 

But the programs, separately 
considered, are not enough. They 
must be related to an overall design 
and purpose. I believe that purpose 
is best represented in.the recommit- 
ting of the nation to the goals of a 
real full employment policy which 
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will afford to all citizens the op- 


portunity to realize their creative 


capacities and at the same time 
increase the nation’s level of output 
and quality of life. 

As we renew our efforts, with the 
convening of the 94th Congress, I 
wish to reaffirm my commitment to 
the ideals and purposes embodied 
in this bill. Future hearings, redraft- 
ing and revisions must not serve to 
diminish the clarity of purpose and 
commitment that exists in the draft 


version of H.R. 50. We must not re- 
play the drama of events which led 
to the watering down and lessening 
of the full employment commit- 
ment contained in the Employment 
Act of 1946. The three decades that 
have since passed, combined with 
the current situation, thrust before 
us the urgent need for a commitment 
to the goals of genuine full em- 
ployment and the guaranteed right 
to a job for each individual who 
wants to work. 
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Guaranteed Jobs for Human Rights 


By HuBERT H. HUMPHREY 


ABSTRACT: This article discusses briefly the evolution and 
expansion of the right to meaningful employment in the 
United States; the impact of job guarantee legislation, in- 
cluding the proposed Equal Opportunity and Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1976, and other related legislation; and the 
relationships between employment levels and such issues as 
inflation, crime, political power structures, and the ethics 

- underlying true equal employment opportunity. Passage of a 
strong Equal Opportunity and Full Employment Act is urged. 


_ Hubert H. Humphrey, Jr., served as Vice President of the United States from 
1965 to 1969. Since 1970, and from 1948 to 1964, he has represented the State of 
Minnesota in the United States Senate; he was elected Senate majority (Democratic) 
whip in 1961. Senator Humphrey was Mayor of Minneapolis, Minnesota from 
1945 to 1948. From 1956 to 1958 he served as United States delegate to the United 
Nations. Mr. Humphrey earned a B. A. from the University of Minnesota, an M. A. 

' from Louisiana State University, and he has received numerous honorary degrees. 
‘ Currently he is Chairman of the Joint Economic Committee. 
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HE most disturbing factor about 
today’s efforts to deal with the 
complex problems confronting 
America and the world is the 
tendency to think about the future 
with the concepts of the past. The 
problems of the last quarter of this 
century will not be alleviated or 
solved unless we break this seduc- 
tively comfortable pattern of thought 
and behavior. 

The distinctive achievement of 
the first American revolutionaries 
was their ability to cope with im- 
mediate challenges by forging new 
concepts that, while partially based 
on the past wisdom of the Enlighten- 
ment, also represented sophisticated 
thinking for the future. Can we 
produce that same spark of creative 
genius in America today? The times 
demand that we answer positively or 
witness ‘the progressive deteriora- 
tion of our society. 
_ The greatest danger is to view 

the last quarter of the 20th century 
in terms of the values and be- 
liefs of the recent past. It is not 
easy for children of the 1930s 
Depression to escape the values 
it produced in them or an attach- 
ment to the concepts that recon- 
structed the American economy. It is 
not easy for those who experienced 
the ‘pain of World War II and knew 
the reality of a cold war to remove 
the scars that these tragedies in- 
flicted on their personal lives and on 
their philosophical view of the 
world. It is not easy for those of us 
who championed the social reforms 
of the Great Society to escape the 
limitations of the War on Poverty, 
to understand the nature of the new 
struggle for civil rights and human 
dignity, and to comprehend the 
shortcomings of Keynesian econom- 
ics. It is not easy to use the minori- 
tarian and sectarian policies of the 
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1960s and, with this great exper- 
ience at hand, formulate new pro- 
grams based on the needs and rights 
of the majority of Americans. 

Thus, none of the necessary 
changes in concepts and values will 
be easy. But our ability to make 
these changes will determine how 
our children live in the 21st century 
and beyond. 

The purpose of this article ‘is to: 


—briefly review the expan- 
sion of the right to meaningful 
employment opportunities, and 
its significance; 

—discuss the relation of job 
guarantee legislation to other 
major legislative questions; 
and, 

—raise a few of the vital ques- 
tions that the United States must 
face and a few of the concepts 
it must reexamine as it confronts ' 
its highly complex and un- 
certain future. 


THE EVOLVING RIGHT TO MEANING- - 
FUL EMPLOYMENT 


A central theme in the history of 
human civilization has been the con- 
tinuing rise in human aspirations, or, 
in language sometimes narrowly 
used to refer to the Third World 
only, the “revolution of rising ex- 
pectation.” As these aspirations and 
expectations become more widely 
felt and vigorously supported, they 
tend to become asserted as power- ' 
ful dernands on the social order and 
justified as the rights of man. 

In this sense, the 1776 Declara- 
tion of Independence asserted that 
“all Men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness—That to 
secure these Rights, Governments 
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are instituted among Men... 
The United States Constitution went 
still further, specifying an entire 
Bill of Rights that the federal govern- 
ment “may not abrogate or, in other 
cases, must enforce.” These rights 
were further extended by the 13th, 
14th and 15th amendments after the 
Civil War and by subsequent 
amendments providing for the 
popular election of senators (the 
17th), woman suffrage (the 19th), 
voting in the District of Columbia 
(the 23rd), abolition of poll taxes 
(the 24th), and the lowering of the 
voting age (the 26th). 

Under President Woodrow 
Wilson, after the 16th amendment 
authorizing federal income taxes, a 
new era of federal legislation bear- 
ing on economic rights was slowly 
begun. With the Great Depression 
of 1929 and the coming of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s New Deal in 1933, 
human expectations rose concerning 
those rights which government is 
instituted to secure. In part, these 
rising expectations were solidly 
based on concrete guarantees pro- 
vided by reform legislation—par- 
ticularly by those measures that 
guaranteed the safety of bank de- 
posits, the credibility of securities, 
the compensation of workers injured 
on the job, and a host of similar 
matters. l 

In part, also, rising expectations 
were promoted by vigorously stated 
political goals and promises. Prom- 
inent among these was the Eco- 
nomic Bill of Rights presented to 
Congress by President Roosevelt in 
January 1944. “We have accepted, so 
to speak, a second Bill of Rights,” 
the president declared, “under 
which a new basis of security and 
prosperity can be established for all 
—regardless of station, race or 
creed,” 
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The first of these was described, 
in terms that still echo throughout 
America, as “the right to a useful 
and remunerative job in the in- 
dustries or shops or farms or mines 
of the Nation ....” The equal 
opportunity promise inherent in the 
words “regardless of station, race or 
creed,” was spelled out in many 
other declarations of the rights of 
racial minorities, not only to jobs but 
also to education, housing, and ac- 
cess to all forms of public facilities 
and services. 

On each of these fronts—job 
rights and the right to equal treat- 
ment before the law and in the 
economy—certain clear-cut forms 
of progress have been made. Al- 
though the Employment Act of 1946 
did not provide a guarantee of job 
rights, it did mark a historic change 
in governmental responsibilities— 
namely, a firm commitment by the 
federal government to see to it that 
a mass depression is never again 
allowed to occur. That is one of the 
reasons why, despite the baleful 
dangers inherent in the current 
American recession and the ap- 
parent aimlessness of the Ford ad- 
ministration, there is widespread 
confidence that the recession will 
not be allowed to become a full- 
fledged depression. 

Similarly, over the past three 
decades, the hard edge of racist bias 
and discrimination has been 
blunted. In both the South and the 
North many black Americans now 
take part in our economic, political 
and cultural life in numbers and 
forms that would have been impos- 
sible in past generations. 

But on both of these fronts the 
limited progress already made 
merely serves to accentuate how 
much remains to be done. No matter 
how presidents and economists 
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interpret the Employnient Act’s goal 
of maximum employment, it has 
clearly not be attained. Indeed, 
genuine full employment was en- 
joyed only during World War II. 
Since then, the official measure of 
maximum or full employment has 
been formulated in terms of toler- 
able levels of officially reported 
unemployment as a percent of a 
narrowly defined labor force. Start- 
ing at three percent, this figure was 
raised to four percent, then to five 
percent. More recently, the Ford 
administration has demonstrated its 
willingness to tolerate still higher 
levels of official unemployment. 
Throughout this- period, this so- 
called full employment goal, instead 
of being set to meet human needs 
and aspirations, has been continu- 
ously trimmed down to conform with 
_low level performance by our 
economic system. 

Moreover, no matter how much 
talk there may be about affirmative 
action programs, the cruel truth is 
that the rights of American mi- 
norities to equal treatment are con- 
sistently abrogated. The freedom to 
eat at a previously segregated 
restaurant and to sit in the front of 
a bus does not open the doors of 
segregated neighborhoods or segre- 
gated schools. Above all, it does not 
provide opportunities for good jobs 
doing work which is both useful 
and challenging. 

This is why Franklin Roosevelt’s 
economic bil] of rights still echoes in 
the air. People who have been given 
crumbs want a whole slice. People 
who have been given a small slice 
wanta fair share. Indeed, the limited 
progress has itself been a major 
factor in proving that if some 
progress is possible, then more 
progress legitimately can be de- 
manded. 
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On both fronts, therefore, we see 


rising expectations. Large segments ` 


of the- adult population—women, 
older people, young people and the 
physically handicapped—now 
aspire to employment opportunities 
never before available. Many mil- 
lions of these are among the huge 
reservoir of approximately 58 mil- 
lion adults not counted in the labor 


force, or almost 38 percent of the 


noninstitutional adult population. 
An untold number are unquestion- 
ably able and willing to accept paid 
employment at good wages and 
under appropriate working condi- 
tions. Above all, racial and ethnic 
minorities increasingly expect equal 


opportunities in all walks of life.. 


Their expectations are all the more 
poignant, as well as forcefully felt, 
at a time of economic recession 
when the burden of retrenchment 
falls first and foremost on those who 
have been hired last, particularly on 
women, blacks, native Americans 
and Latin Americans. 

One of the most important fryd 
steps in the march of human rights 
has been the submission to Congress 
of the proposed Equal Opportunity 
and Full Employment Act of 1976. 
This legislation is based not only on 
almost 30 years of experience under 
the Employment Act of 1946, but 
also on the 30 or more years of 
struggle—sometimes bitter and 
fruitless—for equal job opportun- 
ities for women, older people, young 
people and racial, ethnic, national 
and religious minorities. This is the 
first time that Congress has had the 
opportunity to consider a legislative 
measure that not only sets forth in 
unmistakable. terms every adult 
American’s right to useful job op- 
portunities at fair rates of compensa- 
tion, but also backs up those rights 
by explicit executive, legislative and 
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judicial machinery. The bill ex- 
presses some of the deepest yearn- 
ings of the overwhelming majority 
of Americans. 

This bill is not just another mea- 
sure dealing with employment, un- 
employment, nonemployment and 
subemployment. It deals not ‘only 
with manpower policies or public 
service employment, important as 
these subjects are. Like the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, it provides 
machinery for integrating all of the 
many measures, policies and pro- 
grams that bear directly or indirectly 
on the level and quality of employ- 
ment. Like the Employment Act, it 
is oriented not merely toward em- 
ployment, but also to the. quantity 
and quality of the many kinds of 
goods and services produced 
through employment. 


The proposed bill provides much - 


more than abstract, formal machin- 
ery for democratic, nationwide and 
decentralized planning. It is a job 
guarantee measure. It is this element 
of guarantee — which parallels many 
federal guarantees on the opera- 
tions of -banks and corporations— 
that can make the right to. job op- 
portunities a reality instead of a 
vague ideal. 

The human meaning of a true job 
guarantee is illustrated in a recent 
article by Andrew Levinson in the 
New Yorker as follows: 


Until progressives deal seriously with 
the idea of full employment and govern- 
ment-guaranteed jobs, black representa- 
tion in skilled jobs will remain a question 
of throwing a white carpenter out of work 
in order to employ a black, or making 
a Pole with seniority continue to .tend 
the coke ovens while a black moves up to 
a better job. 


1. Andrew Levinson, “The Working Class 
Majority,” New Yorker (2 September 1974), 
pp. 36-61. 
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This is not a problem, however, 
for progressives alone. Conserva- 
tives also should deal seriously with 
the idea of guaranteed full employ- 
ment. Otherwise, one may wonder _ 
how concerned they are with an 
American future in which the work 
ethic is to be conserved rather than 
undermined by the lack of useful 
work. opportunities at fair wages. 

Unless we all take guaranteed job 
opportunities seriously, jobs for 
women could mean throwing men 
out of work, jobs for older people 
could deny jobs to young people, 
and jobs for young people could put 
older people on the shelf. Without a 
new departure along the lines sug- 
gested by the many sponsors of this 
bill, many of the government’s so- 
called affirmative action programs 
may turn out to:be negative. 

In time, both progressives and 
conservatives will realize that action 
along these lines transcends mere 
economics. By dealing with one of 
the most fundamental of human 
rights, a guaranteed job program 
goes to the very heart of America’s > 
most complex social problem: the 
hopelessness, alienation, drug ad- 
diction and crime that often arise 
when human beings—no matter 
what their sex, age or ethnic back- 
ground—are told that they are not . 
needed. 


` RELATION TO 
OTHER LEGISLATION 


There are two major dangers in- 
volved in the consideration of this 
proposal and the many variants of it. 
that are bound to be suggested. The 
first is that advocacy of job guarantee 
legislation may be regarded as 
downgrading the significance of 
legislation that is already on the 

-books—namely, the Employment 
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Act of 1946. Second, some people 
may get the false impression that if 
the new bill is enacted in proper 
form, no other legislation will be 
needed to prevent recession and 
assure genuine full employment 
without inflation. A few comments 
are needed to clarify each of these 
points. 

Sponsorship of -the Equal Op- 
portunity and Full Employment Act 
of 1976 does not diminish the 
sponsors’ conviction that the man- 
date of the 1946 law should be com- 
plied with by the president. Under 
Section 2574, Title 42 of the United 
States Code, the president is in- 
structed to develop every year and 
present to Congress a program of 
“maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power.” 

In recent years this has not been 
done. Instead of maximum employ- 
ment, we have had creeping un- 
employment and underemploy- 
ment. Instead of maximum produc- 
tion, we have had recession in many 
sectors—and an actual depression in 


, - the crucial area of home building. 


Instead of maximum purchasing 
power, we have had unprecedented 
inflation that has weakened con- 
sumer buying power and curtailed 
the savings of all low and middle 
income groups in the-country. 

This inflation has been fueled by 
11 to 12 percent interest rates which 
push up the costs of almost every- 
thing that consumers and investors 


must buy. Incredibly, we still hear 


within the administration a chorus 
chanting the familiar dirge of the old 


time economic religion: that the only . 


way to bring prices down is to. 
continue to permit high levels of 
unemployment. I believe I speak for 
all the sponsors of the pending 
measure in saying, as I did at the 
Economic Summit Conference, that 
all this amounts to an open violation 


of the Employment Act of 1946 by 
the administration. 

Also, the new Equal Opportunity 
and Full Employment Act is de- 
signed as a framework, not a sub- 
stitute, for other legislation. The 
president’s Full Employment and 
Production Program, required in 
Section 3, would most certainly have 
to include proposals for additional 
legislation. There are a number of 
fields in which new legislation is 
needed—legislation which can 
provide indispensable companion 
measures to the Equal Opportunity 
and Full Employment Act of 1976. 

First, we must immediately get 
the economy moving again, by using 
the tremendous human and natural 
resources available to America. This 
means we must have a stimulative 
economic policy, beginning with a 
tax cut of at least $20 billion and 
quick funding of the public service 


jobs programs that have been author- 


ized. 

Second, we need tough anti-in- 
flation and price stability legislation 
which will serve as permanent pro- 
tection against any and all infla- 
tionary outbursts such as we are now 
experiencing—whether they come 
from uncontrollable international or 
natural events, profiteering and 
speculation, price fixing by oligop- 
olistic corporations, or credit pol- 
icies that finance speculation, oli- 
gopoly and anticompetitive mergers. 
The Wage-Price Council is a so- 
called toothless tiger which must 
have its powers expanded if it is 
to be useful at all. 

Third, the need exists for a whole 
series of major measures in critical 
sectors of the economy—food, 
energy, transportation, housing and 
regional development, to name a 
few. Today we have no national 
food policy, no serious energy 
policy, no genuine transportation 
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program, no meaningful housing 
program, no program of regional 
development, only token programs 
for the expansion of needed public 
services, and no concerted policy 
and program for the promotion of our 
great potential for progress in 
civilian science and technology. 
New legislation is needed in all 
these fields. 

Fourth, major legislative action is 
also required throughout the field of 
human services. Health legislation, 
of course, is one of the most obvious 
areas, Just as overdue, however, is 
genuine action to provide proper 
daycare facilities for young children 
at both nursery and kindergarten 
levels. This is one of the keys not 
only to helping mothers to get off 
the welfare rolls but, more impor- 
tantly, to release the great poten- 
tialities of the many millions of 
women who would thereby be 
available for full-time or part-time 
paid employment. 

Fifth, there is the broad area of 
social insurance, retirement, pen- 
sions, unemployment compensation 
and welfare. In the past, many of 
these programs have been con- 
ceived as crutches to help compen- 
sate for the lack of full employment. 
As we develop a genuine full 
employment program, many of these 
` measures can at long last be human- 
ized. Recipients of old age and 
survivors insurance could be al- 
lowed to work as much as they want 
and earn as much as they are able, 
with no pressure on them to retire 
from the labor market. At long last, 
the welfare rolls could be substan- 
` tially reduced by the only measure 
that makes any economic sense— 
namely, the provision of suitable 
work opportunities at fair compen- 
sation. With a drastic reduction in 
the number of recipients of welfare 
and unemployment compensation, it 
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would be possible to legislate many 
more generous benefits and less 
onerous eligibility requirements. 

Sixth, there is the entire area of 
taxation and monetary and fiscal 
policy. Since this is a huge area, 
only two points are made here. One 
is that tax reform should be con- 
ceived as an essential part of a gen- 
uine program of full employment 
without inflation; it is not something 
that we can afford to postpone year 
after year. The second is that the 
Federal Reserve Board should be 
clearly subject to the full employ- 
ment policies ‘legislated by Con- 
gress. 

Finally, the policy set forth in the 
Equal Opportunity and Full Em- 
ployment Act imposes major bur- 
dens on the existing structure of 
government. To carry these burdens, 
new or improved planning instru- 
mentalities may be needed. Many 
proposals are pending before 
various congressional committees 
for new planning machinery in the 
Executive Office of the President 
and for improved planning machin- 
ery by the states and local govern- 
ments, including my Balanced Na- 
tional Growth and Development Act 
(S. 3050). Perhaps some of these 
measures could be considered as . 
additions to this bill. Many of them, 
however, will have to be regarded 
as companion measures to build the 
kind of administrative structure that 
will mean speed and efficiency in 
attaining the objectives of this act. 


SOME VITAL QUESTIONS 


The proposed job guarantee legis- 
lation raises extremely complex 
economic questions. These should 
be aired not only during the long 
process of congressional hearings 
and debate; they should be brought 
within the purview of serious an- 
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alysis in colleges and universities, 
in formal academic research and in 
learned journals. 

One of the most obvious ques- 
tions is “How can genuine full 
employment best be sustained with- 
out inflation?” To answer this ques- 
tion properly, we need more than 
abstract theorizing and general argu- 
mentation. We need the develop- 
ment—in at least a preliminary 
form—of some kind of Full Em- 
ployment and Production Program 
which the president would be re- 
quired to formulate. This would 
mean nothing less than a specific 
model of a full employment econ- 
omy, with due attention to the 
structure not only of employment, 
but also of production, investment, 
foreign trade and the distribution of 
income, wealth and corporate 
power. Above all, it means a spelling 
out of all the many kinds of goods 
and services—in housing, mass 
transportation, daycare facilities, 
health, education, research and the 
arts—which are not now available 
but could be made available to the 
American population in a genuine 
full employment economy. This is 
what Leon H. Keyserling refers to 
when he calls for an “economics 
of abundance” to replace the pre- 
vailing economics of scarcity. 

The social aspects of full em- 
ployment should receive at least 


as much attention. In recent years, . 


as we have become accustomed 
to large amounts of hidden unem- 
ployment, we have tended to over- 
look the social costs of unemploy- 
ment. People who have suggested 
there may be a connection between 
crime and unemployment among 
youths have been accused of being 
“soft on crime.” But during the past 
five years, as the New York Times 
pointed out in an editorial of Sep- 


tember 26, 1974, there has been a 
47 percent increase in officially re- 
ported violent crimes. “The long- 
term statistics,” states the editorial, 
“leave little doubt that the most 
serious single factor in crimes of 
violence and against property is the 
dismally high rate of unemployment 
among youths, particularly minor- 
ities. Between one third and one 
half of the cities’ post-adolescent 
black youths are out of school and 
out of work.” 

Political questions must also be 
raised. Many of our sharpest eco- 
nomic and social debates revolve 
around questions of political power. 
Just what would be the implica- 
tions of this measure, when enacted, 
on the structure of political power 
in this country? Would it lead to 
undue concentration of power in 
Washington? I think not. But the 
question should be faced openly. 

Finally, there are the most im- 
portant questions of all—the ques- 
tions of ethics, morality and religion. 
This is not a matter of rhetoric or 
glowing generalities. It is a matter of 
right and wrong. Exactly 30 years 
ago, in his Full Employment in Free 
Society, Sir William Beveridge 
made an important distinction con- 
cerning employers and employees: 


A person who has difficulty in buying 
labour that he wants suffers incon- 
venience or reduction of profits. A per- 
son who cannot sell his labour is in effect 
told that he is of no use.” 


Today in our great nation millions 
of men and women, young and ald, 
black and white, are being told that 
they are now, or may soon become, 
of no use. Can we not build an 
America in which all people can 


2, William H. Beveridge, Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1945), pp. 18-19. 
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find challenging and fulfilling op- 
portunities to be useful? Is this not 
the kind of America in which our 
citizens—employers and employ- 
ees alike—can best prosper? Is this 
not a necessary condition for the 
maintenance and strengthening of a 
free society? 

In 1976 America will celebrate the 


200th anniversary of its indepen-' 


dence. In February 1976, the Joint 
Economic Committee will lead in 
the commemoration of the 30th an- 
niversary of the Employment Act of 
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1946. By that time, let us hope 
that the Equal Opportunity and Full 
Employment Act—in improved and 
strengthened form—will be the law 
of the land and that we will: be 
preparing for the various stages of its 
implementation. The enactment of 
this legislation by that time would be 
the best way to celebrate the com- 
mitment of the Founding Fathers to 
the “unalienable Rights” of human 
beings, and the best way to prepare 
America for the challenges of the last 
quarter of the twentieth century. 
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Labor Supply Concepts: The Political Economy of 
Conceptual Change 


By STANLEY MOSES 


ABSTRACT: Disputes over the true volume ofunemployment 
are much more than scientific discussions among experts. 
Concepts and statistical data regarding employment, unem- 
ployment and employability reflect the conflicting and cltang- 
ing orientations, needs and purposes of competing groups 
and. interests. From earliest pre-statistical concerns with the 
dynamics of the entire population as the source of labor 
supply, attention shifted to the gainfully occupied concept, 
which reflected concern with specialization and the occupa- 
tional needs of a developing industrial economy. Recurring 
cycles of boom and bust, and the dominance of a mass 
depression with unemployment as the critical problem, 
resulted in the introduction of the labor force concept which 
reflected a job scarcity, rationing orientation in its approach to 
defining unemployment and full employment. The current 
labor force approach understates the dimensions of un- 
employment by omitting millions of persons who, though not 
actively seeking employment, wish to work and would be 
seeking jobs if adequate opportunities and conditions existed. 
Current attempts to develop new approaches to labor supply 
reflect the continuing struggle of different groups for greater 
equality and justice. A consideration of the real dimensions of 
labor supply is necessary as part of a genuine full employment 
strategy which attempts to respond to the needs of people 
who, while not officially unemployed, nevertheless very 
much desire and are capable of work. 


Stanley Moses, Ph.D., is an Assistant Professor in the Department of Urban 
Affairs, Hunter College, City University of New York. He is author of The 
Learning Force: A More Comprehensive Framework for Educational Policy. He has 
been a Research Fellow at the Educational Policy Research Center and a consultant 
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LABOR SUPPLY CONCEPT 


Many economists, it is true, concede the 
multiplicity of any idea; but even when 
such a concession is made the current 
attitude implies that for practical pur- 
poses, unemployment can be roughly 
approximated by a single definition anda 
single statistical magnitude. Of course, 
no statistical magnitude, when finally 
approximated, is more vigorously chal- 
lenged than an estimate of unemploy- 
ment. Yet the challenge is usually made 
on charges of statistical inaccuracy. It 
is not often realized that conceptual 
limits of unemployment are not definite 


boundaries, but rather are battlefields . 


over whieh economic and social philoso- 
phies are fighting.’ [emphasis added] 


HE question of definition and 
measurement. of a nation’s 
labor supply knows no exact boun- 
daries or limits. The answer is de- 
pendent, as with all good ques- 
tions, on the orientation and pur- 
poses of the questioner. Our reasons 
for asking the question reflect what 
we think we need to know and, 
in turn, dictate the content and 
methods of our approaches. Why 
do we seek to measure a labor 
supply? What is it we wish to know? 
What information are we seeking, 
and for what purposes? 

Our need to know increases in 
relation to the degree of respon- 
sibility for decision making, the 
complexity of detail involved, and 
the capability of the system to or- 
ganize, collect and disburse informa- 
tion. What it is we seek to know is 
a reflection of the particular issues 
and problems which concern society 
at a given time. The orientations 
which shape our framing of the 
questions also relate to a view of 


1. Clarence D. Long, “The Concept of 
Unemployment,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics (November 1942), p. 1. It is 
interesting to note that Professor Long has 
since become a congressman representing 
the state of Maryland. i 
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what lies in the province of govern- 
ment to effect. The collection of 
information is never justified for 


_its own sake, but only inasmuch as 


it relates to some perceived issue of 
national concern. 

Current debates over issues and 
policies often depend on definitions 
of employment, employability, un- 
employment and full employment. 
These debates and those dealing 
with other conflicting notions of 
labor supply are not to be resolved 
in the arena of technical and statis- 
tical expertise. Rather, these are 
issues imbedded in deeply rooted 
contrary and conflicting ideas about 
the dignity and value of individual 
human beings and the role of or- 
ganized society in responding to the 
needs and demands presented by 
different individuals and groups. 
While the debates may be expressed 
with the technical parlance of arcane 
refinement, the resolution lies not 
with the technicians, but rather with 
the competing ideas, interests and 
power which are brought to bear. 


This article is concerned with 
examining the development of labor 
supply concepts in the United States 
over the past few centuries as they 
have related to the orientation and 
needs of different periods, tracing 
the evolvement of various forms of 
data collection as a manifestation of 
the particular purposes and needs 
being served. The point of view is 
that the notions of labor supply re- 
flected in various official data are 
statistical artifacts which have been 
rationalized and refined to serve and 
reflect the needs of dominant groups 
and interests. They can not be 
treated as perfect or scientific rep- 
resentations of the real nature of 
employability or of labor supply. 
The reality that exists is defined, as 
it has always been, by the user. 
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SPECULATIVE 
PRE-STATISTICAL CONCEPTS AND 
EARLY MANPOWER INFORMATION 


In the early industrial period of 
the United States, concern was 
centered on the creation of a labor 
supply which would meet the needs 
of a society undergoing a process of 
rapid industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion. Attention was centered upon 
the relationships between the total 
population and the amount of labor 
which could be drawn from it. Con- 
sequently, there was a great deal of 
speculation about the relationship 
between economic development 
and the growth of the population. 
Labor supply was equated with 
population, and the growth of the 
population was determined by the 
development of the agricultural 
sector and the increase of the food 
supply. 

In early industrialism, the major 
interest in manpower information 
centered around demographic data 
regarding population size. The 
emphasis was upon information 
regarding natality, mortality and 
morbidity. In Western Europe 
there was little concern with a 
scarcity of labor, and the major at- 
tention was given to the size and rate 
of growth of the population. In colo- 
nial America, however, a newly 
discovered and developing con- 
tinent was regularly meeting limita- 
tions to development posed by a 
scarce labor supply. Consequently, a 
great deal of attention was given to 
creating a labor supply by other than 
natural means—immigration from 
Europe and the importation of 
slave labor from Africa. 

Economic crises and unemploy- 
ment were viewed as temporary 
fluctuations from an equilibrium 
state of expansion and growth and 
were assumed amenable through 


natural processes of resolution. The 
laissez faire doctrine of harmony of 
interests through the equilibriating 
forces of the market reigned; thus 
there was little interest in the col- 
lection of data regarding the num- 
bers and condition of the unem- 
ployed. It was assumed that unem- 
ployment was voluntary, inasmuch 
as all workers could obtain jobs if 
they would lower their wage de- 
mands to such a level as to be 
absorbed by the market. But there 
was little governmental involve- 
ment in public policy relatéd to the 
needs of the poor and unemployed, 
and no attention was given to this 
matter in the early censuses, with 
the first questions on unemployment 
not being developed until 1880. 


THE SKILL RESOURCES APPROACH 
AND THE GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 
CONCEPT 


Since new industrial develop- 
ments and occupational specializa- 
tion were perceived as the central 
characteristics of economic growth, 
attempts were made to gather more 
extensive information regarding the 
skill composition of the working 
force. J. E. Morton describes the 
process in the following manner: 


By the 1830's, however, a clear “take- 
off’ of the manufacturing sector could be 
observed, primarily in the Northeast 
states. In the 1840 Census, the original 
scope was expanded to include a certain 
amount of economic intelligence, and 
attempts were made to include some 
manpower data. The schedule included, 
for the first time, questions pertaining to 
the number of persons in each family 
employed in the major economic sectors 
—-mining, agriculture, commerce, man- 
ufacturing, trade, inland and ocean ship- 
ping—and in the professions... . In 
the 1850 Census, attempts were made 
to ascertain occupation separately for 
each household member over 15 years 
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of age... . Prior to the 1880 survey, 
the entire census machinery was over- 
hauled . . . information to be gathered 
was considerably expanded, and separ- 
ate schedules were provided for popula- 
tion characteristics, for agriculture, for 
manufacturing, for mortality and for 
various other social statistics.” 


Gradual developments in the area 


‘of industrial and occupational infor- 


mation led to the introduction of 
attempts to survey the . working 
occupational status in a regular and 
comprehensive manner. In 1870 
the gainfully occupied concept was 
introduced, and for the first time 
occupational inquiries were applied 
to all members of the population, 
regardless of color or sex. This ap- 
proach to census enumeration re- 
mained .the dominant concept of 
working force enumeration until it 
was supplanted by the introduction 
of the labor force concept in 1940. 
The focus .of the gainfully oc- 
cupied approach was a skills-occu- 
pational census of the population 


with little concern for the activities 


engaged in at any particular time. 
The aim was to determine who had 
engaged in work for pay at some 
time during his life, present or past. 
As a result of this orientation, re- 
tired and disabled workers were 
generally included, as were seasonal 
workers and inmates of institutions. 
No distinction was made between 
those gainfully occupied persons 
who were employed or unemployed 
at the time they were interviewed 
(although supplemental questions 
regarding unemployment were in- 
cluded in some of the later cen- 
suses), and no specific time period 
was referred to in the questioning. 
Since the orientation was on past or 


2. J. E. Morton, On the Evolution of 
Manpower Statistics (Kalamazoo, Mich.: 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, 1969), pp. 37-38. 


present gainful occupation, new 
workers seeking their first jobs were 
omitted? , 

During the 70-year period of its 
reign, the gainfully occupied con- 
cept was the major source of in- 
formation regarding the occupa- 
tional composition of the population. 
Both in initial conceptual formula- 
tion and subsequent revisions, its- 
sway was buttressed by the limited 
governmental role in dealing with 
recurring crises of massive unem- 
ployment. Its being imbedded in 
the decennial census rendered it 
even more useless for gauging short 
term developments. Consequently, 
while it provided an extensive 
source of information and know- 
ledge about structural trends in the 
economy and society, its inade- 
quacies were clear and became even 
more glaring and intolerable at times 
of economic crisis and high unem- 
ployment. All that remained was for 
the final mortal stroke to be adminis- 
tered. That stroke came with the 
Great Depression of the 1930s, 
which ushered in mass levels of 
unemployment which did not re- 
turn naturally to some harmonious 
equilibrium and which in turn dealt 
a severe blow to many of the tradi- 
tional public policy postures of the 
earlier laissez faire period. 


ECONOMIC CRISES AND THE NEED 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENT DATA 


While no mechanism existed dur- 
ing the nineteenth century for the 
collection and reporting of unem- 
ployment statistics, concern over the 
matter had been increasing. Periodic 


3. For a discussion of the gainfully occu- 
pied concept, see, Philip Hauser, “The Labor 
Force and Gainful Workers— Concept, Mea- 
surement and Comparability,” American 
Journal of Sociology (January 1949), pp. 
338-355.. 
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cycles of boom and bust brought 
‘the unemployment problem to the 
center of public consciousness. As 
a response to this concern, begin- 
ning in 1880 a question was added 
to the census to determine the length 
of time, if any, that a person had 

: been out of work during the previ- 
ous year.‘ 

The need for some measures re- 
garding unemployment stimulated 
the reliance on a variety of dif- 
ferent sources for gathering esti- 
mates. In Western Europe the larger 
role played by labor unions and the 
earlier development of social insur- 
ance systems resulted in an abun- 
dance of information not available 
in the United States.’ In the United 
States, however, trade unions never 
played such a major role—neither 
in developing their own insurance 
schemes for unemployment nor 
in conducting labor exchanges as 
centers of labor market information. 
_ The three major sources of current 
labor -market information in the 
United States received the greatest 
impetus for development as a re- 
sult of the depression period of the 
1930s. The oldest continual source 
of information in this country is 
so-called establishment data which 
relies on direct reporting from -busi- 
ness itself and which was begun in 
1915. Gradually the survey was 
extended to, nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries, but it was only in 1936 
that the survey was applied to 
all nonagricultural industries. Ad- 
ministrative statistics collected by 
the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, in cooperation with state 
unemployment insurance com- 


4. Morton, Manpower Statistics, p. 40. 

5. For a discussion of contrasting ap- 
proaches to the collection of manpower and 
unemployment information in England, see, 
José Harris, Unemployment and Politics, 
A Study in English Social Policy, 1886-1914 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1972). 


panies, were instituted as part 
of the Social Security Act of 1935. 
The last and major pillar of our labor 
market information system is the 
Current Population Survey (CPS), 
which serves as the basis of all 
current information on the labor 
force, and which. was not introduced 
on a regular basis until 1940. The 
development of the CPS received 
its greatest impetus during the de- 
pression period of the 1930s, when 


one of the major debates centered: 


around the question of just how 
much unemployment there’ really 
was. 


THE GREAT DEPRESSION AND THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS 


Essentially, the gainfully occu- 
pied approach to working force mea- 
surement was concerned with 
assessing the stock of human re- 
sources as it related to productive 
economic activity and its expansion. 
Hence the focus on employment and 
occupation—it served employer 
needs. Although social welfare prob- 
lems were of concern, they were 
always cast in the background of 
the primary orientation, of sec- 
ondary and minor interests. Con- 
cern and interest were spurred by 
periodic crises which stimulated an 
appetite for more varied informa- 
tion, but this stimulus always waned 
during periods of economic recovery 
and growth. After all, since the un- 
employment problem was always 
bound to get better of its own ac- 
cord—according to the prevailing 
opinion of the day—why waste 
scarce resources and energy to study 
a problem that was in the process 
of working itself out? At any rate, 
governmental responsibility in this 
area was conceived to be a minimal 
one, matters of relief and aid to the 
distressed generally being left in 
private and local hands. It was 
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thought to be in the best interest 
of government and business leader- 
ship—the two being coincidental 
more often than not—to leave the 
_ matter alone. 

The Great Depression of the 1930s 
finally reduced these prevailing 
views to an absurdity. Unemploy- 
ment reached levels which had 
previously been experienced, but 
now there was no return to normal 
or harmonious levels. In addition, 
governmental and business authori- 
ties were found inept and bereft 
of ideas or means to deal with the 
crisis. While the extent of the crisis 
was clearly indicated by the im- 
portant economic indicators related 
to production, sales, trade and the 
stock market, the dimensions of 
unemployment remained the single 
major issue, regarding which there 
prevailed the most dramatic evi- 
dence of ignorance. Estimates of the 
amount of unemployment were the 
source of major economic debates of 
that period. Indeed, reputations 
were garnered and academic careers 
carved by disputes over hairlines of 
difference. 

The numbers of unemployed were 
not the only source of great con- 
cern during that period, however. 
For the first time, public policy in 
the form of a commitment to the 
New Deal was involved in develop- 
ing broad programs to aid the un- 
employed. Not only relief in the 
form of cash or goods disburse- 
ments, but also programs creating 
jobs for the unemployed were being 


debated and enacted. With the - 


commitment to job creation being 
accepted increasingly as a govern- 
mental responsibility, there was a 
need to know more than ever be- 
fore the numbers of those out of 
work—and not just their numbers 
but, equally important, the existing 
trends and directions. If govern- 
ment policies were to be effective, 
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some measure had to be devised 
which could report over brief time 
intervals both the numbers of 
unemployed and trends in their in- 
crease or diminution. 

The lack of such information 
proved disastrous to much of the 
New Deal planning for job creation 
and combating depression. At the 
onset of the depression there was 
general agreement regarding the 
trend of unemployment, but there 
were many subsequent occasions 
when disagreement over the magni- 
tude and trends hampered the crea- 
tion and implementation of policy. 
In a work force of about 50 million, 
governmental job creation programs 
employed as many as four million 
persons in 1938. The lack of aware- 
ness regarding trends of unemploy- 
ment contributed to the disastrous 
retrenchment of governmental ef- 
forts in 1937 and resulted in another 
major recession. Problems related to 
the lack of information were com- 
pounded by “the fact that, in the 
absence of any authoritative and 
adequate current estimate, conflict- 
ing estimates based upon inade- 
quate data and methods were pub- 
lished by many private sources.’® 
The gainfully occupied’ approach 
was clearly inadequate to the needs 
of the time. The only question was 
what sort of approach could be 
devised to render reliable informa- 
tion about the dimensions of both 
labor supply and unemployment 
while also reporting changes over 
brief time intervals. 


THE LABOR FORCE ARTIFACT 


A great deal of experimentation 
was carried on during the depres- 
sion decade with the aim of devising 
a system for measuring unemploy- 


6. A. J. Jaffe and Charles D. Stewart, 
Manpower Resources and Utilization 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1951), p. 9. 
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ment. Most of these trial efforts were 
on a state and local basis, although 
the first special census of unemploy- 
ment was also conducted during that 
period, in 1937. As a result of these 
trial surveys, it was decided to in- 
corporate the labor force framework 
of analysis in the 1940 Decennial 
Census. At the same time, similar 
procedures were developed for 
incorporation in a recurring monthly 
survey sample of the population— 
the precursor of today’s. Current 
Population Survey. Although this 
survey was intially conducted by 
the Works Projects Administration 
(WPA), it was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of the Census, 
thereby placing both aspects of labor 
force analysis within one juris- 
diction. The fact that WPA under- 
took this task stems clearly from its 
major concern during that period: 
the creation of jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 

The question confronting the 
agency and all of government was 
to determine how many jobs were 
necessary to create. Attendant to 
this concern was the belief that 
the economy was not capable of 
generating enough jobs to meet the 
needs of the unemployed. Conse- 
quently, there was little interest in 
a labor supply concept which would 
reveal extremely large numbers of 
unemployed for whom a sufficient 
number of jobs could never be 
created. This anxiety was especially 
intensified by the’ realization that 
even as WPA was creating more 
jobs for the unemployed, the num- 
- bers of the unemployed were rising. 
Those in charge were anxious to be 
successful in their efforts to combat 
unemployment and found them- 
selves unwilling to confront the re- 
alities of a labor market situation 
where the creation of jobs served to 
generate more job seekers. Hence 
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the stimulus for devising a concept 
that would understate the dimen- 
sions of both labor supply and 
unemployment. Gertrude Bancroft 
describes the process quite realis- 
tically, as follows: 


The notion of measuring the labor 
supply, or the unused portion of labor 
supply as a residual, was abandoned. 
National and local policy at that time 
required a measure of unemployment 
that now would be equated with the 
minimum number of jobs needed. There 
was no demand for a measure of total 
supply as such, probably because labor 
supply seemed abundant for all possible 
demands. What was important was to 
distinguish the active, current, “legiti- 
mate” job seekers from all other per- 
sons who, under different circum- 
stances, might become job seekers or 
might have been job sekers. .. . It 
must be admitted that this concept tends 
to provide a minimum measurement of 
the number of individuals in the im- 
mediate available labor supply. And this 
is consistent with its origin—the need 
for a measurement of the number of 
required jobs.’ 


Does there exist the. government 
or group, agency or bureau, or in- 
dividual, for that matter, that with 


-all the best of intentions is willing 


to confront, on a regular and con- 
tinual basis, the dismaying reality 
that its well-intentioned and seem- 
ingly successful undertakings ag- 
gravate the very problem to which 
they are addressed? The idealists 
and reformers of the New Deal and 
WPA were not willing to sanction 
such a view, and, anxious for success 
in their efforts, they scurried about 
to produce a measure which would 
generate more manageable tasks for 
their good works. 

We perceive more clearly now the 


7. Gertrude Bancroft, The American Labor 
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outlines and unfolding of events that 
were for the social reformers of that 
period a blurred sequence of unclear 
and competing perspectives. The 
search for a new concept to replace 
the gainfully occupied orientation 
resulted in experimentation with an 
unemployment concept that could 
measure changes and trends over 
brief time intervals. At the same 
time, the orientation engendered by 
a job scarcity economy—a condi- 
tion which was envisioned as a per- 
manent state—created the need 
for a concept which would under- 
state the degree of unemployment 
and thereby vindicate the effective- 
ness of government programs of job 
creation in combating and con- 
trolling mass unemployment. Thus 
occurred the enshrinement of the 
labor force concept as the definer 
and arbiter of both labor supply and 
the quantity in terms of which 
unemployment was to be calculated. 
This all took place so naturally that 
much of the logic of events was 
hidden, especially to many of 
those most directly involved. 

The contradictions involved were 
dramatized even more glaringly by 
the fact that, just as the new approach 
was being hallowed, new develop- 
ments revealed its great short- 
coming: its inadequacy as a mea- 
sure of the real nature of the labor 
supply. This irony occurred because 
the outbreak of World War II im- 
mediately converted the economy 
from job scarcity to a situation in 
which the requirements of national 
mobilization resulted in a scarcity 
of workers. No longer did institu- 
tional mechanisms conspire to rele- 
gate the young, the old, females and 
the disabled to categories outside 
the labor supply, removed from 
calculations of unemployment. Un- 
employment was no longer the 
issue. The question was whether the 
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nation could mobilize its resources 
and produce enough to meet the new 
challenges of world conflict. There 
was something for everybody to do; 
each person was needed; no one 
was superfluous. 
Political and business leaders 
encouraged females to desert the 
household, the elderly to forsake 
retirement, the young to relinquish 
their student status—all in the in- 
terests of contributing to national 
production. No longer did one have 
to be a job seeker to qualify for con- 
sideration in the labor supply. Now 
it was the job that was seeking the 
person, and there was a national com- 
mitment to stimulate the greatest pos- 
sible effort on the part of everyone. 
In addition to inducements of 
patriotic fervor and cash, no effort 
was spared to facilitate working. 
Elaborate daycare programs were 
introduced for the first time; special 
training and retraining programs 
were developed; efforts at counsel- 
ing and rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped were encouraged; pioneer- 
ing efforts for scheduling and or- 
ganizing the work day were experi- 
mented with; and extra inducements 
regarding commuting arrangements 
and other fringe benefits were 
proffered. In short, at a time when 
management and government did 
everything possible to encourage 
people to work, and the concern 
was not with devising a method- 
ology which would help understate 
unemployment data, but rather with 
stimulating the greatest possible 
contribution from each person, eight 
million additional workers were dis- 
covered and absorbed into the labor 
force. The quantitative implications 


8. For an excellent discussion of develop- 
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of all this are instructive in pointing 
out how relative, inconstant and 
ephemeral are our notions of labor 
supply, employment, unemploy- 
ment and employability. 


CHANGES AND REFINEMENTS IN 
CONCEPTS AND TECHNIQUES 


While the basic groundwork for 
the labor force approach had been 
laid during the late 1930s, es- 
pecially by its incorporation into 
the Decennial Census of 1940 as 
successor to the gainfully occupied 
concept, there remained much work 
to do in making the concept more 
accurate and extensive.’ 

Most of the revisions dealt with 
changes in the methods of sample 
selection, changes in the number of 
areas involved in the sample, in- 
creases in the size of the sample, 
and improvements in the type of 
computational equipment used. 
These changes were made peri- 
odically, as experience demon- 
strated different inadequacies and as 
skills in sampling methodology and 
technology improved. 

More of an issue, and periodically 
at the center of intense political de- 
bate and conflict, were challenges to 
the concepts and definitions used in 
defining unemployment. Depend- 
ing on the vagaries of economic 
cycles and party politics, the official 
approach to unemployment was 
viewed as being either too restric- 
tive or too permissive. Definitions 
and concepts could always be 
juggled to arrive at higher or lower 
estimates of unemployment. 


9. For a listing of the major changes made 
in the Current Population Survey and -the 
labor force concept, see, U.S., Department 
of Labor, “Concepts and Methods Used in 
Manpower Statistics from the Current Popu- 
lation Survey” (BLS Report no. 313, June 
1967). 


Intense conflict developed over 
the reliability of official employment 
figures, and especially over the man- 
ner in which they were being used. 
The charge was made that, during 
the 1960 presidential campaign, 
seasonally adjusted data were pre- 
sented during the fall months so as 
to minimize the seasonal downturn 
and emphasize the cyclical rise in 
unemployment. In addition, the 
latest unemployment figures show- 
ing unfavorable trends in unemploy- 
ment for October were leaked 
early, before the Novembef 7 elec- 
tion and by purportedly unknown 
sources, directly to George Meany, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (AFL-CIO). 
This occurred after official guide- 
lines had directed that the figures 
be withheld until after the elec- 
tion. The next summer, following 
the inception of a new Democratic 
administration, the Reader’s Digest 
published an article which charged 
that BLS was exaggerating unem- 
ployment figures in order to serve 
the interests of Labor Department 
programs and that the data was in- 
correct.?° 

As a result of these developments, 
with the reliability and integrity of 
BLS being challenged regularly in 
public controversy, a decision was 
made to appoint a committee of 
experts to review the matter. Presi- 
dent Kennedy established the Presi- 
dent’s Committee to Appraise Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Sta- 
tistics, under the chairmanship of 
Robert A. Gordon, referred to here- 
inafter as the Gordon Committee. 
The work of the Gordon Committee 
represented the most compre- 
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hensive examination of labor mar- 
ket information ever undertaken and 
resulted in the endorsement and 
confirmation of the process which 
had begun during the 1930s—the 
institutionalization of the labor force 
measure as the definition and mea- 
sure of labor supply and unemploy- 
ment. The Gordon Committee dis- 
posed of any challenges to the scien- 
tific objectivity and integrity. of BLS 
and other agencies involved in 
employment and unemployment 
data, stating that “after careful in- 
vestigation, the Committee has 
unanimously and categorically 
concluded that doubt concerning the 
scientific objectivity of the agencies 
responsible for collecting, process- 
ing and publishing employment and 
unemployment statistics is un- 
warranted,” 1! 

Essentially, the results of the 
Gordon Committee’s recommenda- 
tions resulted in the polishing up of 
a number of points of contention 
and the technical improvement of 
others. The revisions which were 
implemented in 1967 consisted of 
the following: 


l. The lower age limit for inclu- 
sion in the labor force was 
changed from 14 to 16. 

. Persons absent from their 
jobs because of strikes, bad 
weather, or because they were 
seeking other jobs, now were 
classified as employed. 

. Inactive job seekers, who 
would have been looking for 
work except for the belief that 
no job was available, are ex- 
cluded from the labor force. 
This is the group which has 
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since been classified as “dis- 
couraged workers.” 

4. To be counted as unemployed, 
a person must have engaged in 
some specific job-seeking ac- 
tivity during the past four 
weeks. Prior to this, there was 
ambiguity regarding the time 
period involved and there was 
no questioning regarding the 
methods of job seeking .” 


These various changes have very 
important implications for assessing 
and comparing the effectiveness 
of full employment policies. Re- 
cently, during the Nixon adminis- 
tration, the argument was made that 
because of changes in the composi- 
tion of the labor force—more 
younger people and women, fewer 
men—contemporary unemploy- 
ment rates should be weighted and 
standardized in order to make ade- 
quate comparisons with conditions 
existing during the previous (Demo- 
cratic) decade. Such standardization 
would cast a more favorable light 
on today’s economic policy makers, 
who could proceed to justify their 
policies by arguing, for example, 
that five percent unemployment to- 
day is comparable to four percent 
10 years ago. 

Exactly the opposite argument 
could be made, however, based 
upon the changes made in counting 
unemployment during the 1960s. 
The net combined effects of the 
more restrictive Gordon Committee 
changes—raising the age minimum 
from 14 to 16 and eliminating dis- 
couraged workers from the ranks of 


12. Fora discussion of the revisions which 
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reprint by Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 
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the labor force and the unemployed 
—is very conservatively estimated 
at one-fifth of one percent. In addi- 
tion, changes made in the labor force 
classification of those enrolled in 
certain kinds of manpower programs 
effected a reduction, conservatively 
estimated, of about one-half of one 
percent in the national unemploy- 
ment rate. Taken together, these two 
changes result in a seven-tenths 
of one percent understatement pre- 
sented by current unemployment 
rates when compared with those of 
a decade ago, which used fewer 
restrictions for inclusion in both the 
labor force and unemployment fig- 
ures. This assessment does not take 
into consideration the decline in 
male labor force participation rates 
which has been occurring during 
the past few decades—a decline 
which has been especially sig- 
nificant among nonwhite and less 
educated population groups. Con- 
sequently, much of the optimism 
which accompanied assessments of 
the unemployment situation during 
the late 1960s was due not to the 
reality of the situation, but rather to 
the rosy rendering gleaned by newly 
doctored definitions. Taking these 
changes into consideration could 
call for adjusting current official 
rates upward rather than downward 
in order to achieve comparability 
with rates of a decade ago." 


LABOR SUPPLY: RECURRING ISSUES 
AND CONFLICTS 


The central idea of this article is 
that all statistical measures regard- 


13. For a discussion of these develop- 
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ing employment, unemployment 
and employability are reflections of 
concepts and orientations that are 
historically conditioned and deter- 
mined. These measures are derived 
to fulfill various purposes of social 
planning and control and should 
not be thought of as the single true 
expressions of the reality they por- 
tray. Intense political conflicts and 
struggles revolve around the manner 
in which competing groups and in- 
terests seek to impose their own 
views on concepts and measures. 
These struggles are, in turn, re- 
flections of the different needs and 
interests served by official pro- 
nouncements of lower or higher 
rates of unemployment, more suc- 
cessful approximations of full em- 
ployment, and more restrictive or 
lenient approaches to definitions of 
employability. In the American sys- 
tem, this has meant that the party 
in power interprets the data in ways 
which portray more favorably its 
conduct of affairs, while the opposi- 
tion party chooses unfavorable and 
critical interpretations of the very 
same data. At the same time, other 
competing interpretations are regu- 
larly thrust forward, from the left 
and the right, taking even more 
critical stances towards the official 
data. The Reader’s Digest, the Wall 
Street Journal and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 
among others, regularly criticize 
unemployment data as being 
bloated—an exaggeration of the 
seriousness of the situation. The 
AFL-CIO, certain academic econo- 
mists, and journals such as Social 
Policy and the Monthly Review, 
regularly attack the data for conceal- 
ing and camouflaging the real extent 
of existing social distress. The in- 
tensity and activity of these debates 
fluctuate cyclically with the ups and 
downs of the business cycle and the 
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resulting concern about unemploy- 
ment data. Accordingly, current 
events (as of January 1975) are 
stimulating increasingly greater con- 
cern and activity in this area. Table 
l presents a range of contrasting 
estimates presented in a condensed 
manner.!* 

The various measures reflect dif- 
ferent concepts for adjusting or 
supplementing official unemploy- 
ment so as to emphasize those as- 
pects considered most critical by the 
formulator. Some of the figures are 
lower, arfd others higher, than the 
official rate. Some introduce data 
combining unemployment with 
measures such as the duration of 
unemployment and adjustments for 
the changing composition of the 
labor force. Others incorporate 
measures of poverty income or in- 
voluntary part-time employment. 
Some measures accept the labor 
force definition as the limits of 
available labor supply. Others reject 
this and introduce additions to the 
conventional labor force figures, 
thereby increasing supply by the 
number of discouraged workers, the 
underemploved, and various other 
estimates of those not in the labor 
force who might want jobs. Since 
they do not satisfy the job-seeking 
requirements for inclusion in the 
labor force, nonemployed individu- 
als such as housewives, prime age 
males not in the labor force, older 
people, students, so-called unem- 
ployables, and participants in man- 
power programs have all been ex- 


14. This table was prepared by Bertram 
Gross and Stanley Moses and presented 
by Senator Hubert Humphrey as part of his 
testimony in the hearing before the Subcom- 
mittee on Equal Opportunities, Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 93rd Cong., 2nd sess., H.R. 15476, 
and published as part of the record of that 
hearing (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1974), p. 29. 


cluded from the categories of either 

the employed or the unemployed. 
The estimate of “real unemploy- 

ment” by Gross and Moses is de- 


rived from a combination of: official 


unemployment data; official data 
about employed people who are 
counted as “underemployed” or 
“job wanters not in the labor force”; 
and guesses regarding the employ- 
ment desires of those who are 
“hidden and ignored” from attention 
by the official labor force approach, 
but who are counted in our census 
data under such appellations as re- 
cipients of public assistance, house- 
wives, men aged 25 to 54 who are 
not in the labor force, people aged 
55 and over, students and enrollees 
in manpower programs. 

Space precludes giving attention 
to the details of the history and 
origin of these differing approaches. 
What concerns us here is the variety 
of approaches among which it is 
possible to choose, and of which 
a selected number are presented 
here. All of these concepts have 
logic and validity, and the data nec- 
essary for their calculation is readily 
attainable. Depending upon ‘the 
needs of the analyst and the social 
and political purposes to be served, 
one can choose a lower or a higher 
rate. All of this serves to under- 
score the arbitrariness and relativity 
of the concepts involved—a subject 
which is central to the entire volume 
and which is dealt with specifically 


.in a number of articles. 


THE LABOR FORCE AND FULL 
EMPLOYMENT PLANNING 


Attempts to state a quantitative 
goal for full employment are en- 
snared by the dilemma that approxi- 
mations of success result in raising 
the numbers of jobs required for 
additional labor supply participants 
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TABLE I 
UNEMPLOYMENT, VARYING ESTIMATES (1973) 
NUMBER PERCENT OF 
(THOUSANDS) LABOR FORCE 

Unemployment severity index (days per person) — 2.7 
Recipients of unemployment compensation, weekly 1,783 2.3 
Variable unemployment, monthly 4,304 4.5 
Official unemployment, monthly 4,304 4.9 
Four above, plus discouraged workers 4,983 '5.6 
Recipients of unemployment compensation, annual total 6,200 8.5 
Alternative unemployment measure, lst quarter, 1972 6,54] 7.6 
Five above, plus part-time workers wanting full-time work 7,502 8.5 
Eight above, plus labor force dropouts, December 1970 8,100 9.4 
Unemployment and earnings inadequacy, 1972 9,942, 11.5 
Official unemployment, annual , 15,287 e 15.4 
Real unemployment 25,600 24.6 
Labor reserve of experienced unemployed, 1970 census 26,500 

Subemployment, lower level income, 1970 census — 30.5 
Exclusion index 36,827 40.1 
Subemployment, higher level income, 1970 census © — 61.2 





Notes: The percentages relate to different concepts of total labor force 


Estimates by sex, race and age not included 

Dates vary because estimates 7, 9, 10 and 13-15 have not been updated 

A few estimates, such as 6, may include a little double counting 

A small, but unknown, portion of the “unemployed is engaged in illegal work 


SOURCES: 
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10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


Geoffrey Moore, How Full Is Full Employment? (Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise 
Institute, 1973). Measures the number of days of unemployment per person in officially 
defined labor force.. 

Economic Indicators (September 1974), p. 12. 

Economic Report of the President, 1974, pp. 58-62. Also Moore, 1 above, pp. 28-29. 
Adjusts official unemployment to changes in sex and age composition of labor force 
since 1955. 

Economic Indicators (September 1974), p. 10. Reported number of active job seekers. 
Manpower Report of the President (April 1974), p. 263. ““Discouraged workers” is defined 
as job wanters not in labor force because “they think they cannot get a job.” 
Gross-Moses estimate. 

William J. Abraham and A. J. Jaffee, “A Note on Alternative Measures of Unemployment 
and the Shortfall in Employment,” 1970-72, New York Statistician (May-June 1972), 
pp. 2-5. Adds to official unemployment an estimate of those who would seek jobs if 
full employment existed. 

Manpower Report of the President (April 1974), p. 285. 


- Paul M. Sweeney and Harry Magdoff, The Dynamics of U.S. Capitalism (New York: 


Monthly Review Press, 1972), pp. 45- 49. 
Sar A. Levitan and Robert Taggert, “Unemployment and Earnings Inadequacy: A New 


Social Indicator,” Challenge (January-February 1974); 5 above, less over 65, 16-21 and - 


currently unemployed with above average income for year, plus the currently unemployed 
below a “poverty threshold.” i 

Manpower Report of the President (April 1974), p. 310~Total persons experiencing 
some unemployment (as defined in 4 above) during year. 

Bertram M. Gross and Stanley Moses, “How Many Jobs for Whom?” in Alan Gartner 


- etal., eds., Public Service Employment (New York: Praeger, 1973), pp. 28—36, includes 


rough estimates of job wanters among so-called unemployables, housepersons, men 
25-54, older people, students and manpower trainees, 
U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1970. Detailed Characteristics: 
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U.S. Summary, 1973, p. 706. Persons not in labor force who worked for pay in last 


10-years. 


14, U.S., Senate, Labor Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower and Poverty, Sub- 
employment Index, November 1972; 9 above, plus currently employed at less than 
$4,000 a year, 60 poverty areas in 51 cities. i 

15. Developed by Bennett Harrison, Thomas Vietorisz, and Robert Mier. See, article later 
in this volume for detailed discussion of this meàsure. : 

16. Same as 14 for workers earning less than $7,000 a year. 


who have been attracted by im- 
proved employment prospects. This 
dilemma is managed politically by 
using the officially unemployed, 
unsuccessful job seekers as the pop- 
ulation fgr whom full employment 
policies are to be addressed, and in 
terms of which so-called tolerable 
rates of unemployment are calcu- 
lated. This approach to full employ- 
ment planning was a key difference 
between the original Murray- 
Wagner Full Employment Bill and 
the Employment Act which was 
eventually passed in 1946. The latter 
introduced a job-seeking require- 
ment which was absent from the 
original bill and was framed with a 
commitment solely to the officially 
certified population of the unem- 
ployed. i 
* The labor force approach has been 
at the center of all subsequent dis- 
cussions and debates regarding full 
employment, and it has been substi- 
tuted for labor supply as the definer 
and arbiter of the quantity against 
which contrasting views of full 
employment are to be measured. 
This has occurred in spite of the 
fact that traditional economic theory 
always argued in terms of a supply 
curve of labor directly related to, 
and shifting in accordance with, the 
level of wages being offered, and a 
good deal of modern econometric 
analysis has demonstrated the un- 
derstatement of labor supply repre- 
sented by the labor force approach. 
In fact, the dominant argument of 


the 1960s and 1970s has been that 
the labor force framework overstates 
the dimensions of labor supply to be 
considered for achieving full em- 
ployment. Proponents of the vari- 
able unemployment rate and stan- 
dardized unemployment, including 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
in its recent policy pronouncements, 
argue that changes in the age and 
sex composition of the labor force 
overstate the degree of hardship 
represented by unemployment and 
at the same time change the target 
goals to which full employment 
policies should be addressed. This 


‘view was recently stated in the fol- 


lowing manner: 


The standards (interim unemployment 
goal of 4 percent) are a less reliable 
guide for policy in the 1970’s than they 
were for the 1960’s. Large and unpre- 
dicted changes have taken place in the 
nature, composition and behavior of the 
labor force. . . 5 Last year we de- 
scribed “maximum employment,” 
which is the goal specified in the 
Employment Act, as a “condition in 
which persons who want to work and 
seek it realistically on reasonable terms 
can find employment.” We believe that 
condition was approximately met in 
1973, even though the average unem- 
ployment rate was 4.9 percent rather 
than the 4.0 percent which conven- 
tionally defines full employment.'* 


15. Economic Report of the President, 
(Washington, D.C.; Government Printing 
Office, 1973), p. 24. 

16. Economic Report of the President, 
1974, p. 58. 
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The labor force measure which 
has served to understate the labor 
supply and unemployment thus be- 
comes the measure for determining 
the success of full employment poli- 
cies—in an even more truncated 
form. 

The proposed Equal Opportunity 
and Full Employment Act of 1976 
pays particular attention to past re- 
strictive and.exclusionary ap- 
proaches to labor supply, defining 
full employment “as a situation un- 
der which there are useful and re- 
warding employment opportunities 
for all adult Americans able and 
willing to work,” and defining able 
and willing to work as “possess- 
ing the capacity and motivation to 
perform for pay productive tasks 
creative of a useful social product.” 
Realizing the difficulties involved in 
implementing such a broad ap- 
proach to supply, the act calls for 
the creation of a Standby Job Corps 
in which “qualified job seekers may 
be temporarily placed if no other 
suitable opportunities are avail- 
able.” Thus, at the heart of the Equal 
Opportunity and Full Employment 
Act of 1976 is the realization that 
the labor supply to be considered 
for full employment planning is far 
greater than that measured in the 
market attachment approach of the 
labor force concept. This orientation 
to supply is what makes the bill a 
guarantee of the right to work for 
all persons who want jobs and a 
guideline for full employment plan- 
ning.” 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF LABOR 
SUPPLY ORIENTATION 


Although this discourse has been 
concerned primarily with concepts 


17. See, H.R. 15476 for a discussion of the 
various provisions, especially the sections 
dealing with the Labor Reports of the Presi- 
dent, the Standby Job Corps, and Defini- 
tions. 
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and methods involved in data collec- 
tion, its main concern is the social 
implications of different orienta- 
tions to the definitions of labor sup- 
ply. Jobs and income are the central 
fabric of the social order from which 
other relationships are determined 
and ensue. To deny people the op- 
portunity to work is to restrict access 
to some the major sources of per- 
sonal definition and attainment 
available in a society. To withhold 
an opportunity to earn income often 
serves to condemn to poverty or 
social isolation. The lack ôf decent, 
reasonably well-paying jobs is at the 
heart of the vicious circle of poverty, 
crime and addiction which regularly 
confines large numbers of the popu- 
lation, many of whom belong to 
minority groups, to a segregated 
and inferior status. 

`. These effects are particularly 
glaring when viewed in the light of 
the failure of programs attempting 
to rehabilitate ex-offenders or drug 
addicts, many of which flounder be- 
cause of the inability to provide 
well-paying and satisfying employ- 
ment for the participants. The re- 
strictiveness of legal and employ- 
ment practices directly excludes 
these people from consideration for 
many jobs, contributing to their 
entitlement to the appellation of 
unemployable and rendering them 
ineligible for consideration in the 
ranks of the unemployed, but 
most eligible for consideration as 
recipients of public assistance for 
the unemployable. 

There are many reasons why we 
as a society behave in this manner 
and would continue to do so, regard- 
less of the particular labor supply 
concept involved, This essay fo- 
cuses, however, on the manner in 
which our approaches to employ- 
ment, unemployment and employ- 
ability are reflective of a restrictive, 
job scarcity orientation which by. 
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its very nature must exclude and 
condemn to a denigrated status large 
numbers of the population. The 
“successful” management of the 
economy and society dictates, more- 
over, that this practice be continued 
so as to afford the majority an in- 
creasing amount of benefits. With 
concepts and with data, as with most 
other things, privilege and power go 
together, fashioning images and con- 
firmations ofa world view which will 
best sustain and support it. Uncov- 
ering oné aspect of this performance 
is the ptirpose of this study. 
Unemployment may in fact be 
under control, but the social costs 
of this form of control are not con- 
sidered. Resultant problems are per- 
ceived within their more narrow 
context, rather than related to the 
broader framework. of individual 
needs and desire for work. The con- 
sequences of nonemployment are 
felt in many different areas, oc- 
curring and recurring as different 
issues emerge to capture the center 
of public attention. But all are in 
some way related to the desires and 
needs of people for work. Examples 
of this are the problems of youth 
reflected in extended adolescence 
and mandatory schooling as a social 
response to the paucity of real world 
alternatives; the lowered status of 
older people (the representative age 
level being a matter of regular down- 
ward revision) as a result of forced 
early retirement or compelled labor 
force withdrawal; the social protest 
and discontent of women who find 
themselves confined to a housework/ 
housewife existence which often 
does not allow for realistic choices of 
labor market participation; and the 
large group of so-called unemploy- 
ables who are shunted into various 
categories which remove them from 
consideration in the group of em- 
ployables and . unemployed. The 
classification and warehousing ap- 


proach to the needs of these dif- 
ferent individuals and groups serves 
to restrict the official labor supply 
and the class of officially unem- 
ployed persons. But, at best, it only 
shifts the arena of social discourse 
and combat, with resultant crises 
and problems appearing in different 
guises and forms. 


BEYOND UNEMPLOYMENT: FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENTS IN LABOR 
MARKET STATISTICS 


While the consensus regarding 
the labor force has always been 
somewhat tenuous and subject to 
challenge, recent developments in- 
dicate that its sovereignty will be 
brought under attack more in- 
tensely. The impact and outcome of 
these attacks will be determined 
by the dominant public pressures 
and concerns of the coming period. 
A response will require far more 
varied and comprehensive data than 
that presented in unemployment 
statistics and will require attention 
to the question of poverty as related 
not solely to unemployment, butalso 
to low-paying jobs. The types of data 
and concepts which emerge will 
directly reflect the prevailing orien- 
tation and emphasis of social policy 
in the coming period. Just as the 
introduction and burial of subem- 
ployment reflects the struggle of 
competing forces during the 1960s, 
conflicts will continue to develop 
and be reflected in the coalescence 
of divergent groups and interests. 

Aside from its importance as the 
economic indicator attracting the 
greatest public attention and in- 
terest, information regarding unem- 
ployment has become critical in a 
number of other areas. Forecasts 
regarding unemployment are a 
central part of projections developed 
for forecasting the future size of 
gross national product. These fore- 
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casts are based upon a labor supply 
derived from growth and changes 
in the current labor force and an 
assumption regarding the levels of 
full employment or tolerable unem- 
ployment. A broader approach to 
labor supply would undermine the 
basis of these current macro-eco- 
nomic projections. 

The unemployment rate is a criti- 
cal factor which is tied to various 
legislative enactments, determining 
how monies shall be allocated, to 
whom and for what purposes. This 
so-called triggering mechanism is a 
key element of such programs as 
Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment, Public Employment Pro- 
grams, and defense manpower poli- 
cies. In addition, the Compre- 
hensive Employment Act of 1973 
provides that the unemployment 
rate shall be the key indicator in 
determining the flow of funds under 
revenue. sharing. 

For the first time since the devel- 
opment of the labor force concept, 
new procedures are currently being 
implemented which will make Cur- 
rent Population Survey data avail- 
able for all states, most Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas and 
larger cities. Discrepancies result- 
ing from multiple job-holding, dif- 
ferent commuting patterns, and the 
differing practices of various state 
employment offices will also, be 
eliminated. These procedures will 
replace previous methods of estimat- 
ing local unemployment, which 
have generally been tied to the in- 
formation generated as part of the 
unemployment insurance programs. 
The development of reliable and 
comparable information regarding 
unemployment in local areas will be 
the area of greatest attention and 
research, especially with the current 
increased emphasis upon public ser- 
vice employment aid to local gov- 
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ernments for the creation of public 
service jobs.}8 

At the same time, the continued 
critique of the limitations of the 
labor force concept—an attack now 
having spread beyond its original 
political sponsors on the left and the 
right, capturing the attention and 
support of a broader base in aca- 
demia, the foundations and the 
statistical establishment—will re- 
quire a response. Some modifica- 
tion of the Employment and Earn- 
ings Inadequacy Index will prob- 
ably be developed—certafnly not 
the 1960s subemployment measure 
—on a special survey and study ba- 
sis. But these new measures will not 
be allowed to intrude on the primacy 
of the official unemployment rate. 
Unemployment is a safer concept 
than is job-related poverty, es- 
pecially when unemployment is 
conceptually manipulated to man- 
ageable proportions. It is to be 
expected that all this new activity 
regarding local information and 
attention to earnings and income 
will generate a great increase in 
the demand for labor—for statisti- 


cians and labor market analysts, 


that is. Regarding jobs for the larger 
population, one can venture predic- 
tions with far less certainty. 

A hint of future developments is 
presaged by a recent document, 
entitled Adapting Labor Market 
Statistics to Policy Needs: A Policy 
Statement by the National Man- 
power Policy Task Force. This “pri- 
vate nonprofit organization of aca- 
demic manpower experts” empha- 
sizes the need to “assess currently 
available labor market statistics and 


` 18. For a discussion of these develop- 
ments, see, U.S., Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, “New Procedures 
for Estimating Unemployment in States and 
Local Areas.” Report 432 (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1974). 
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concepts in light of changing condi- 
tions, theories and policy needs, 
and modify these measures where 
appropriate,” recommending as fol- 
lows that a: : 


Presidential committee should be ap- 
pointed to fully assess the conceptual 
and practical issues related to labor mar- 
ket statistics. A primary task of this 
committee should be to appraise the 
feasibility and usefulness of measures 
concerned with weighted unemploy- 
ment, income and employment needs of 
the jobless, and the inadequacy of em- 
ployment and earnings. 


Does the reader err in intimating 
suggestions for the creation of anew 
Gordon Committee for 1976? 

The above underscores the fact 
that there does not exist any one 


single measure which is adequate . 


for all purposes. It is necessary to 
think about the purposes for which 
we desire the measure and to de- 
velop different measures for dif- 
ferent purposes. The danger lies in 
allowing one measure to exercise 
dominance over all the others. This 
is especially true when that measure 
is, as in the case of the labor force 
approach, a contradictory and mis- 
leading source of information for 
many other things as well. It is to 
be hoped that the sucéeeding mea- 
sure will respond to at least some 
of these shortcomings. It is very 
doubtful, however, that a much 
broader approach to supply will be 
implemented. 

The political sna social orienta- 
tion of the time will determine 
which approach will be given the 
greatest emphasis. Many different 
issues will engender interest and 
attention. The number of jobs which 
need to be created for unemployed 


19. “Adapting Labor Market Statistics To 
Policy Needs—A Policy Statement by the 
National Manpower Policy Task Force,” 
(Washington, D.C., January 1974), p. 7. 


persons; estimates of the real labor 
supply; the degree of hardship and 
poverty associated with low-paying 
jobs; the extent to which labor force 
participation is a reflection of 
changes in relation to the business 
cycle; attempts to. measure various 
aspects of unemployment; the ex- 
tent to which various forms of psy- 
chological and social unrest are re- 
lated to being denied access to both 
employment and unemployment— 
these are some of the issues which 
will determine the content of labor 
market statistics in the future. The 
degree of emphasis and concern will 
be directly related to the pressure 
brought to bear by those groups 
who seek to challenge the existing 
power structure against those who 
seek to maintain it. The concepts. 
and data which emerge will reflect 
the orientations and interests of the 
newly forming coalitions of power. 
The possible outcome of these strug- 
gles is a subject outside the province 
of this article. However, it seems 
very likely that the demands of sex, 
age and race will play a central part 
as women, older people and mi- 
nority groups intensify their struggle 


_for economic rights. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Concepts and statistical measures 
regarding employment, unemploy- 
ment and employability are concep- 
tual artifacts which, while devised 
to fulfill purposes of social planning 
and control, are historically condi- 
tioned and determined products of 
a particular economy and society but 
have no reality in and of themselves. 
The labor force concept emerged as 
a response to a job scarcity economy 
ata time when society viewed unem- 
ployment as the major social prob- 
lem. The governmental commitment 
to successfully managed economic 
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growth has resulted in the need for 
a labor supply orientation which 
would understate the dimensions of 
labor supply and hence the quantity 
of unemployment. The sophistica- 
tion and refinement of the labor 
force has occurred at the same time 
that government has developed an 
increased role and responsibility for 
managing and controlling economic 
growth. While perhaps necessary 
for concept formulation and meas- 
urement, the sanctification of the 
market and a measure of attachment 
to it, as manifested in certain specific 
. forms of behavior, is odious in its 
impact on our perceptions of and 
responses to the needs and desires 
of millions of persons who are not 
part of that market. Varieties of social 
institutions and statistical cate- 
gories have been devised which 
remove these groups from consid- 
eration in the labor supply and 
certify their positions in other cate- 
gories where they would prefer not 
‘to be—retirees, housewives, wel- 
fare recipients, disabled, students, 
manpower trainees, ex-offenders, 
addicts and unemployables. These 
categories result in the development 
of a society where the costs and 
distress resulting from high unem- 
ployment are not reported by official 
unemployment indicators but never- 
theless surface and make themselves 
felt in other aspects of social be- 
havior such as crime, addiction, 
alienation and mass rioting. 
Planning for people and their 


needs must go beyond the restric- 
tive framework provided by the 
traditional labor force approach. 
New proposals for full employment 
legislation must be evaluated in the 
terms of the orientation towards 
labor supply. The Employment Act 
of 1946 resulted finally, after much 
debate, in enacting a restrictive 
approach to the labor supply which 
was to be involved in full employ- 
ment planning. Current efforts in 
this area propose an approach which 
is more faithful to the goals and 
values of a genuine full employment 
policy. Varieties of estimates of 
the labor supply are possible, 
depending on differing and con- 
flicting orientations to employ- 


“ment, unemployment and employa- 


bility. New developments indicate 
that some revisions of or additions 
to the labor force approach will re- 
sult in greater attention to poverty 
and low-paying jobs. It is doubtful, 
however, that these new approaches 
will result in any significant broad- 
ening of the approach to labor 
supply. While it seems reasonable to 
think that any approach to full 
employment planning should be 
based upon thé availability of choice 
and opportunity for decent, reason- 
ably well-paying jobs, it seems 
highly doubtful that the existing 
socio-economic structure is capable 
of full employment policies which 
would involve providing a job for 
all who are able, available and desir- 
ous.of work. 
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Counting the Jobless: The Impact.of Job Rationing 
on the Measurement of Unemployment 
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By FRANK F. FURSTENBERG, JR., AND CHARLES A. THRALL 


ABSTRACT: This paper contends that the official definition 
of unemployment is poorly designed to reflect the size of the 
population available for work. Certain cultural and normative 
assumptions which develop as a consequence of the limited _ 
supply of jobs influence many individuals who are interested 
in working to behave in ways which exclude their being 
classified as unemployed. One of the most important norma- 
tive considerations affecting labor market behavior is how 
strongly the individual feels he or she has a right to ajob and 
an obligation to work. These expectations are part of what 
we refer to as a “job rationing ideology,” a system of shared 
beliefs about who should have the greatest access to the 
limited supply of jobs. Empirical traces of the job rationing 
ideology can be shown in Social Security regulations and 
welfare restrictions and in the responses of individuals inter- 
viewed in a pilot study. Secondary analysis of data for 
women aged 30 to 44, collected by the National Longitudinal 
Study of Work Experience, supports a model ofa continuum of 
attachment to employment. Because. active job seeking is not 
an equally valid measure of interest in working or even likeli- 
hood of finding employment for all population subgroups, a 
need exists for measures of labor supply. which recognize 
rather than ignore normative considerations. 
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HE unemployment rate has 
traditionally been one of the 
most carefully monitored indicators 
of economic and social well-being. 
This paper argues that the official 
definition of unemployment is 
poorly designed to reflect the size 
of the population that is available 
for work. Many individuals who are 
willing and able to work are not be- 
ing counted as part of the labor pool. 
Accordingly, to the extent that the 
unemployment figures are taken as a 
representation of objective reality, 
they are misleading policy makers, 
politicans and the public. 

The portion of the labor supply 
focused on herein is those individu- 
als who characterize themselves as 
available for work, but who are not 
actively seeking employment. This 
group is far more extensive than 
those officially labeled “discouraged 
workers” in the current enumera- 
tion. The formal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics definition of unemploy- 
ment excludes large numbers of in- 
dividuals who are interested in 
employment but who do not satisfy 
the operational criteria to qualify as 
unemployed workers.! 


1. The official unemployment statistics in. 


the United States are based on data collected 
in the monthly Current Population Survey 
(CPS), a national sample of households. 
Respondents are never asked directly if they 
are unemployed; this determination is made 
on the basis of their answers to specific 
questions about their work and work-seeking 
activities. To be counted as unemployed, 
an individual must not be working, must be 
available for work, and must have actively 
looked for work within the past four weeks. 
The. labor force consists of the employed 
{and self-employed) and the unemployed. 
The labor force participation rate is the ratio 
of those in the labor force to the total 
population. The unemployment rate is the 
ratio of the unemployed to the total labor 
force. For more detail on the history and 
development of these measures, see the 
article by Stanley Moses in this volume. 


In particular, this article shows 
that certain cultural and normative 
assumptions which develop as a 
consequence of the limited supply 
of jobs influence the behavior of 
individuals who are interviewed in 
the government survey used to de- 
termine the labor force status of the 
population. Some individuals who 
are available for work are predis- 
posed to behave in ways which ex- 
clude their being classified as un- 
employed; hence they are not 


counted as part of the labor force.’ 


We argue that one of the most im- 
portant normative considerations 
affecting labor market behavior is 
how strongly the individual feels 
that he or she has a right to a job 
and an obligation to work. 


These expectations are part of 


what we refer to as a “job rationing 
ideology,” a system of shared beliefs 
about who should have access to the 
job market. Given the limited supply 
of jobs, a system of norms has de- 
veloped about how work should be 
distributed. As a consequence, cer- 
tain individuals are encouraged to 
consider themselves unsuitable 
candidates for employment under 
existing conditions of job scarcity. 
The term job rationing ideology is 
used to emphasize the fact that there 
has always been in this country a 


-chronic shortage of jobs, except dur- 


ing wartime. It is this reality which 
gives the complementary norms of 
obligation to work and right to a job 
their social importance. __ 
The first part of this paper lays 
out a critique of the current unem- 
ployment measure; it shows how the 
measure captures the job rationing 
mentality of the respondent as much 
as it does his or her interest in 


finding employment. This argument 


is then supported by a consideration 
of certain empirical traces of the job 
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rationing ideology as it is embodied , 


in Social Security regulations and 
welfare restrictions and in data col- 
lected in a pilot study designed to 
expose shared norms about how the 
limited supply of jobs should be 
allocated within society. Finally, 
some findings are presented from a 
secondary analysis of the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Work Ex- 
perience.? These empirical studies 
support the conclusion that certain 
modifications in the way unemploy- 
ment is measured would yield more 
socially meaningful estimates of the 


supply of labor. 


MEASURING THE SUPPLY OF LABOR 


At the present time, only those 
respondents who are not working 
and who reply affirmatively to the 
question in the Current, Population 
Survey (CPS) of whether they have 


actively sought work during the past. 


four weeks are classified as unem- 
ployed. The figures on unemploy- 
ment exclude so-called discouraged 
workers who report that they desire 
employment but are not looking for 
work atthe present time because 
they have little hope of finding a 
job. In 1973 there ‘was a monthly 
average of 679,000 such individuals. 

Discouraged workers are some- 
times referred to as “the hidden un- 
employed,” but they are not hidden 
in any other respect than from public 
view. In fact, the number of dis- 
couraged workers behaves as does 
the number of officially unem- 
ployed; it swells or contracts with 


2. Our analysis of the National Longi- 
tudinal Survey of Work Experience (the 
Parnes study) is based on data from com- 
puter tapes purchased by the Population 
Studies Center, University of Pennsylvania, 
under a grant from the Manpower Adminis- 
tration, United States Department of Labor, 
No. 21-42-73-05. 


fluctuations of the business cycle. 
The decision to exclude these in- 
dividuals, from the unemployment 
category is especially puzzling in 
light of the fact that the great 
majority of them have had work 
experience in the not-too-distant 
past and generally express their 
intention to look for work in the near 
future. What justification there is 
for not recording them as unem- 
ployed—other than to conceal the 
actual level of joblessness—is diffi- 
cult to say. Perhaps it is the fact 
that discouraged workers include 
relatively few prime age males. This 
may permit the Labor Department 
to maintain the fiction that these 
individuals are, in fact, different 
from currently active job seekers. 

. While the discouraged worker is 
the most blatant example of statisti- 
cal alchemy, there are other highly 
questionable exclusions from unem- 
ployment figures. Two and one-half 
million part-time workers who re- 
port that they desire more working 
hours are not included in the unem- 
ployment figures, nor are individu- 
als who are seasonably employed 
and who do not actively try to find 
employment in the off-season. Many 
of these individuals, frequently 
women and youth, unknowingly 
remove themselves from the unem- 
ployment statistics merely because, 
like the discouraged worker, they - 
think they must settle for what little 
work they can get. Were they asked 
directly, many undoubtedly would 
consider themselves out of work 
even if the Labor Department 
designates them otherwise. 

In 1973, in addition to the dis- 
couraged and involuntary part-time 
workers, there were almost another 
four million persons who replied in 


3. This is the 1973 monthly average figure. 
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the CPS that they “want a regular 
job now” [emphasis added] but 
have not been “looking” for work 
during the past four weeks. By the 
narrow definition applied by the 
Labor Department, these individ- 
uals also do not satisfy the opera- 
tional requirement for being unem- 
ployed; that is, they are not actively 
job seeking. However, like those 
classified as discouraged workers, 
they have indicated that they desire 
employment. When asked why they 
are not actively seeking a job, the 
respondents—whom we shall call 
available workers—volunteer a 
number of reasons: family responsi- 
bilities, problems of child care, 
school and ill health, and a large 
number, almost 25 percent of the 
total, lumped together as “other.” 
Presumably, the decision not to 
record these individuals as unem- 
ployed is based on the assumption 
that if they are either too unmoti- 
vated or too socially constricted to 
look for a job, they are not actually 
in a position to take a job and hence 
are quite properly excluded from the 
labor force. This assumption is based 
both on a misinterpretation of facts 
and a misunderstanding of the social 
and cultural processes which under- 
lie labor force participation. 

Simply because they have not 
been actively looking for a job, 
there is no reason to conclude that 
these 4.5 million individuals (in- 
cluding the discouraged workers 
who are part of the same category) 
would not be able to accept employ- 
ment if a job were offered. Each of 
these persons has declared that he 
or she wants a regular job now. 
The reasons they give for not looking 
for work are not necessarily reasons 
for their not being able to work if 
a job were available. For example, 
if a woman explains that she has not 
been job hunting because of child 


care responsibilties, she may merely 
be reporting why she has been un- 
able to look for work. With an in- 
come from employment she could 
obtain child care. Similarly, a stu- 
dent may reply that the reason he or 
she has not been searching for a job 
is that of attending classes. Look- 
ing for work may require daytime 
search, but the student could ac- 
cept a regular part-time job in the 
evening. In other words, if the CPS 
were to ask those individuals who 
indicate that they want regular em- 
ployment whether they are currently 
available for work, it would probably 
discover, as the authors did, that a 
large proportion could make the 
necessary arrangements to take 
a job if one were available. 


EFFECT OF JOB RATIONING 
IDEOLOGY ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


It is easy to understand why the 
government is not inclined to use a 
broader definition for enumerating 
the unemployed. The fact that there 
are not nearly enough jobs for all 
who express a desire to work is a 
message that many officials regard as 
politically unacceptable to publi- 
cize. Yet most citizens accurately 
perceive the reality that not all those 
who want to work can find employ- 
ment. The realization of job scarcity 
depresses the official unemploy- 
ment figures by keeping many peo- 
ple from even looking for work. This 
in turn sustains the myth that, except 
in times of economic recession, 
there is no serious problem of job- 
lessness in this country. 

If all those who wanted to work 
actively sought employment, there 
would be a serious strain in the 
economic system. A high rate of un- 
employment, that is to say, a large 
proportion of active but unsuccess- 
ful job seekers, would challenge 
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the collective fiction that joblessness 
is not a chronic problem in the 
United States and consequently 
raise questions about the ability of 
the present economic system to meet 
the stated national objective of full 
employment. There are good 
grounds for arguing that the job 
shortage is not an accidental feature 
of the present system. The existence 
of a large labor reserve offers 
definite benefits to employers, re- 
ducing their costs, increasing their 
ability to determine the conditions 
of emplayment, and allowing them 
to structure jobs on their own terms. 
As a consequence, a set of norms 
and beliefs has developed for allo- 
cating the limited supply of jobs. 
This normative system serves as 
both a justification and a set of rules 
for rationing employment; thus we 
label it the job rationing ideology. 
This ideology sets priorities as to 
who in society has the greatest 
obligation to work and the greatest 
right to a job. As such, it operates 
as a queuing mechanism, placing in- 
dividuals in line for employment. 
To be sure, these priorities are 
influenced by certain external cri- 
teria such as the training and po- 
tential productivity of the worker, 
but they are also arranged according 
to accepted conventions about who 
needs or deserves to be employed. 
Employers justify their hiring prac- 
tices not only in terms of who is most 
capable of performing their jobs, but 
also in terms of who has the greatest 
claim to employment. The Council 
of Economic Advisors, reflecting 
this view, declares that discouraged 
workers are not really in need of em- 
ployment because they are com- 
prised mainly of women (two-thirds) 
and young people. What is really 
being said is that such individuals 
rightly belong at the end of the line 
of those interested in working and, 


indeed, do not belong on the line of 
unemployed at all.4 

Just as employers are influenced 
by the prevailing job rationing 
ideology, workers also know their 
place in the line. From a very early 
age, individuals learn the appro- 
priate rules which will later govern 
their position in the queue. To the 
extent that they become sensitized 
to where they belong in the line, 
workers adopt a more or less active 
interest in looking for work. At one 
extreme are those at the front of the 
line: prime age males. Assuming 
that they are out of work, they are, 
as we later demonstrate, highly 
likely to present themselves for 
employment. At the other end of the 
line are those who feel less entitled 
to ajob: women with small children, 
the young, the aged and the handi- 
capped. Even if they desire em- 
ployment, they are less inclined 
to search for a job. In many cases 
the interest they do have in seeking 
employment is hindered by the 
kinds of obstacles to looking men- 
tioned above—child care responsi- 
bilities, for example. Since the cur- 
rent definition removes them from 
the official count ofthe unemployed, 
they make the shortage of jobs less 
visible. 

This allocation mechanism also 
means that it is possible to enlarge 
the supply of jobs without serious 
problems. When the number of jobs 
increases, individuals who had 
previously been too far back in the 
queue even to present themselves 
for employment are allowed or even 
encouraged to move up, since they 

4, The fact that the unemployment rate for 
married men, which is always far lower than 
the overall unemployment rate, is often used 
as the most important indicator of employ- 
ment conditions demonstrates the high 
obligation to work and right to ajob of married 
men and affirms their position at the head 
of the job rationing queue. ` a 
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will not be displacing anyone in 
line with a greater right to a job. 

The job rationing ideology makes 
less visible what might otherwise 
become a source of disruption in the 
economic system—the lack of jobs. 
It reduces the amount of visible 
unemployment by discouraging 
many who want to work from ac- 
tively seeking a job, thereby pro- 
moting the view that they are neither 
obligated nor entitled to work. 
Removing these available workers 
from the labor force reduces both 
competition for the limited supply 
of jobs and resentment over the 
shortage of work. Available workers 
are thus encouraged to expect little. 
If a job happens to open up, they 
generally enter the labor force, 
counting their blessings for what 
was provided. 


EVIDENCE FOR JOB RATIONING 
AND JOB SHORTAGE 


Evidence exists to support the 
claim that the chronic shortage of 
jobs gives rise to a job rationing 
system which, in turn, regulates the 
flow of active job seekers. The fol- 
lowing review of the existing evi- 
dence is not inclusive and there- 
fore probably understates the availa- 
bility of corroborative data. First, we 
look at differential patterns of 
job seeking on the part of the non- 
employed in various segments of the 
population. Second, we refer briefly 
to efforts at restricting access to the 
labor market. Finally, we present 
some direct evidence which we col- 
lected to test our argument. 

Government statisticians and 
economists generally take for 
granted that job-seeking behavior 
is the most appropriate, if not the 
only acceptable, measure for gaug- 
ing an individual’s interest in find- 
ing a job. We have argued, to the 
contrary, that the behavioral ele- 


ment of job seeking is, at least in cer- 
tain circumstances, independent of 
the predisposition to work. Individ- 
uals who feel less entitled to a job 
may be disinclined to search for 
work even when they are willing and 
able to work. Consequently, using a 
behavioral indicator to measure un- 
employment necessarily under- 
counts the number of women, older 
people, youth and minority group 
members who want to work but feel 
less entitled to a job and less able 
to look for one. 

If the job rationing systém works 
the way we have suggested, we 
would expect to find different pat- 
terns of job seeking in different seg- 
ments of the population, depending 
on their location in the job queue. 
The higher the rate of employment 
in any population subgroup, the 
more likely a nonemployed mem- 
ber of that subgroup should be to 
seek work actively and hence be 
recorded as unemployed if unable to 
find a job. This job-seeking rate 
differs from the conventional unem- 
ployment rate in that the denomina- 
tor is the active job seekers plus 
those not in the labor force rather 
than active job seekers plus the 
employed. The numerator in both 
cases is the active job seekers.’ 

We have already noted the very 
high obligation to work and low 
unemployment rate of married men. 
Table 1 shows that married men 
combine a very high labor force par- 
ticipation rate and a very low un- 
employment rate. Even with this 

5. Ideally, we would also like to calculate 
a job-seeking rate where the denominator 
would be limited to active job seekers, plus 
those who are not actively looking for work 
but say they would take a suitable job now if 
offered one. We do not have the necessary 
data to do this for the population generally, 
but we are able to do it for women aged 
30 to 44 as part of our analysis of the data 


from the National Longitudinal Study of 
Work Experience reported later in this article. 
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single exception that the man just 
out of military service is accorded 
the greatest job‘ assurance. It: is 
clear from the range of variation 
that most people believe that some 
individuals have a much greater 
right to a job than others; only a 
minority of respondents believe 
either that everyone or that no one 
who wants a job should be assured 
one. 

The link between the job ration- 
ing ideology and a shortage of jobs 
was made directly by a number of 
respondertts in their spontaneous 
comments. One employed man said 


that while everyone should have a 


-job if possible, vith the limited 
number of jobs actually’ available, 
the lowest priority would be those 
he designated as not assured of a job 

. —the 68-year-old with a pension, 
the 50-year-old woman and the 
mother with young children. 

In addition to presenting ex- 
amples of individuals in various cir- 
cumstances, we also asked each 

‘respondent to rate. “a person like 
yourself” on each question. We have 
already noted that all the subgroups 
in our sample share the same basic 
job rationing ideology. There are, 
however, some revealing dif- 
ferences in the way in which in- 
dividuals apply the ideology to 
themselves. These differences are 
particularly apparent in comparing 
working and nonworking women. 
Women who are working not only 
see themselves as having a stronger 
obligation to work than do nonwork- 
ing women, but they also see the 
two women in our examples as hav- 
ing a stronger obligation to work 
than do nonworking women. While 
these differences might be inter- 
preted as meaning that nonworking 
women were uninterested in em- 
ployment, our data indicate the con- 


trary. Seven of the 11 women in our 
sample who were neither working 
nor looking for work said that they 
would accept a suitable job if offered 
one. We suggest that these women’s 
interpretation of the way that the 
job rationing ideology applies to 
them affects their labor market be- 
havior. In spite of their interest in 
working, they do not actively look 
for work because they believe that 
others with a greater obligation to 
work have a greater right to the jobs 
which do exist. Table 2 shows that 
women who are available for work— 
those who say that they would take a 
_job if offered one even though they 
are not actively looking—report a 
slightly lower degree of obligation 
to work than do working women and 
a sharply lower degree of right to a 
job. . 
A critical reader might respond to 
this argument by claiming that the 
failure to seek a job is a sign of low 
motivation to work, and that even if 
offered employment, the so-called 
available worker -would not take a 
job. To test the validity of this 
‘objection fairly, it is necessary to 
observe over time the labor force 
patterns of available. workers under 
conditions of genuine full employ- 
ment. Considering the current short- 
age of jobs, this type of experiment 
can only be treated in purely hypo- 
thetical terms. Still, it is possible to 
address the motivational issue, at 
least in part, by considering the em- 
ployment histories of individuals 
who say that they want to work 
but do not actively look for a job. If 
a substantial proportion of avail- 
able workers take jobs during a given 
period of time, then it can not be 


assumed that they lack the motiva- 


tion or the capability to work. 
Since 1967 the Labor Department 
has been sponsoring a “Ongitudinal 
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study of work experience directed 
by Dr. Herbert S. Parnes of Ohio 
State University. It is a large scale 
national survey with the actual data 
collection being done by the Bureau 
of the Census. Six different age 
groups of men and women are being 
followed over an extended period. 
The initial interviews included the 
same questions on current work 
experience asked in the CPS, as well 
as more extensive questions on 
family background, work history and 
work attitudes. Subsequent intet- 
views have repeated the current 
work and family status questions and 
have also asked a variety of other 
questions on areas not covered 
initially, including some personality 
scales. 

We have analyzed one particular 
set of data from the Parnes study: 
the group of women between the 
ages of 30 and 44 who were first 
interviewed in 1967 and reinter- 
viewed two years later. Because of 
their ambiguous position in the job 
queue, women of this age are es- 
pecially well suited for an examina- 
tion of available workers. In addi- 
tion to the standard CPS questions, 
the Parnes survey contained a vari- 
ant of the CPS item measuring the 
work availability of individuals who 
are officially not in the labor force. 
Instead of asking whether they 
wanted a job now the respondents 
were asked, “If you were offered a 
job by some employer in this area, 
do you think you would take it?” 
One woman in six not currently 
employed answered yes unequivo- 
cally. Approximately the same pro- 
portion replied positively with cer- 
tain qualifications—depending on 
the hours, working conditions or 
child care arrangements, for ex- 
ample. Thus, nearly a third of the 
women out of the labor force indi- 
cated that they would definitely or 
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might possibly accept a job if one 
were offered to them. Based on these 
proportions, it would appear that in 
this segment of the population alone 
—ages 30 to 44—there are nearly 
three million women who are avail- 
able for employment. This suggests 
that the speculation by Gross and 
Moses that there are a total of five 
million housewives available for 
work is not an overestimate.’ 

But what does it mean to be 
available for work? Is there any 
indication that the women who say 
they would accept empkoyment if 
offered a job are, in fact, willing 
and able to work? And, very im- 
portant for our purposes, what can 
we say about the future employ- 
ment experience of the available 
women as compared with that of 
the active job seekers who are the 
officially unemployed? In the fol- 
low-up interview conducted in 1969, 
information was obtained again on 
the labor force status of the women 
first interviewed two years earlier. 


As shown in table 3, a third of the . 


women who were definitely avail- 
able for work in 1967 were working 
in 1969, and a fourth of the women 
who were available with qualifica- 
tions entered the labor force. By 
comparison, just under half of the 
women who were actively looking 
for work in 1967 were actually work- 
ing two years later and 40 percent 
of them were out of the labor force 
entirely. A relatively high propor- 
tion of them were still unemployed, 
suggesting that these women ex- 
perience chronic joblessness. Fi- 
nally, the great majority (85 per- 
cent) of the women who declared 
that they were not available for 
employment in 1967 were not work- 


9. Bertram M. Gross and Stanley Moses, 
“Measuring the Real Work Force: 25 Million 
Unemployed,” Social Policy (Sept./Oct. 
1972), pp. 5-10. 
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TABLE 3 


Cross TABULATION OF 1967 AND 1969 EMPLOYMENT 
‘ STATUS, WOMEN AGED 30 to 44 IN 1967 


1967 EMPLOYMENT 


Sratus* EMPLOYED 

Employed 84.4 
Unemployed 48.6 
Definitely available 32.3 
Available depending on 

childcare or transportation 28.5 
Available depending on wages 

or hours ° 24.4 
Available, other qualifications 17.5 
Not available for employment 14.2 . 
Population 


8,351,000 


1969 EMPLOYMENT STATUS POPULATION 
PERCENT ` 
NOT IN THE 
UNEMPLOYED LABOR FORCE 
2.0 13.6 7,748,000 
11.2 40.2 366,000 
5.2 62.6 1,212,000 
1.3 70.2 754,000 
1.1 74.5 528,000 
0 82.5 242,000 
0.8 85.1 5,290,000 
318,000 7,711,000 16,380,000 


* 1.5 percent of the population whose 1967 employment status could not be classified are 


excluded. from the table. 


ing in 1969 either. These unavail- 
able women were less than half as 
likely as the availables to be, em- 
ployed or looking for work two years 
later. Given this evidence for a 
continuum of attachment to em- 
ployment, it is unreasonable and 
misleading to draw a rigid line be- 
tween active job seekers and the 
availables and to say that the line 
marks the boundary of the labor 
force. 

These data appear to support our 
assertion that when individuals say 
they are interested in working, even 
if they are not actively looking for a 
job, the likelihood is that they really 
do want to work and will respond to 
an opportunity for employment. 


While they are not as likely to 


become jobholders as are the unem- 
ployed, they resemble them more 
nearly than they do those who say 
they are not available for work; this 
is particularly true when we confine 
our comparison to women who said 
without qualification that they were 
available for work. When we look 


separately at subgroups which have 
high rates of employment, the re- 
semblance between the unem- 
ployed and the availables becomes 
even stronger. For example, child- 
less women and those with college 
degrees who said they were avail- 
able for work were employed two 
years later in higher proportions 
than were those who actively sought 
work in 1967. Although some of the 
available women who entered em- 
ployment undoubtedly became 
active job seekers first, it is likely 
that a considerable number started 
work without ever being “unem- 
ployed.” Since, as women, often 
married and with children, they 
stand some distance back in the 
queue of potential workers, it is all 
the more remarkable how little they 
differ from the unemployed in their 
1969 labor force status, considering 
the fact that many never actively 
sought a job. 

Our ability to distinguish in the 
Parnes data between women who 
are available for work and those who 
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TABLE 4 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS, SELECTED SUBGROUPS OF WOMEN AGED 30 To 44 IN 1967 


WORK REFINED 
UNEMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT AVAILABILITY JOB-SEEKING 
RATE RATE* RATE} RATE} 

MARITAL STATUS 

Single 3.4 80.3 4.2 40.0 

Previously married 5.4 68.5 14.6 21.1 

Married 4.5 42.8 17.9 10.1 
RACE 

Black : 7.4 62.5 18.7 21.1 

Non-black 4.0 45.5 16.6 10.3 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 18 ' 

None 2.8 71.7 9.7 ae 17.8 

1 3.7 54.9 16.5 11.3 

2 4,2 45.1 17.7 10.2 

3-4 5.6 37.3 18.8 10.5 

5-18 8.8 32.2 19.7 13.6 
AGE OF YOUNGEST CHILD 

0-2 years 10.2 23.8 18.2 12.9 

3-5 5.0 32.5 19.0 8.2 

6-11 5.4 49.5 18.8 13.0 

12-17 2.3 59.9 15.7 8.2 

No children under 18 2.8 71.7 9.7 17.8 


* Ratio of the employed to the total population. 
+ Ratio of those who say they are available for work (but are not actively looking) to the total 


population. 


} Ratio of active job seekers to active job seekers and those who say they are available 


for work. 


are not allows us to refine the job- 
seeking rate which we introduced 
earlier using data from the Man- 
power Report of the President.” We 
can now exclude those who are not 
available for work from the denomi- 
nator; the refined job-seeking rate 
consists of the proportion of active 
job seekers (the officially unem- 
ployed) over the total number inter- 
ested in employment (the unem- 
ployed plus the availables). The pre- 
diction is unchanged: the higher the 
employment rate in a population 
subgroup, the more likely individu- 
als in that subgroup will be to seek 
employment actively if they are 


10. U.S., Department of Labor, 1974 
Manpower Report of the President (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1974). 


interested in working. The results 
shown in table 4 strongly confirm 
our expectations when the popula- 
tion is divided by marital status and 
by race. The relationship between 
employment rate and active job 
seeking is less clear when the 
sample is broken down by number 
of children and by age of youngest 
child. This finding suggests that the 
employment rate is not invariably 


-a reliable measure of the normative 


pressure to work. It calls attention to 
the importance of direct measures 
of work obligation. 


CONCLUSION 


The standard. defense of the 
supporters of the present method of 
defining and measuring unemploy- 
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ment has been that only a very spe- 


- cific behavioral criterion can avoid 


the problems of response bias in 
social surveys. We have shown that 
the behavior involved in actively 
looking for work is itself subject to a 
normative bias that is the result, of 
individuals’ feelings of obligation to 


work, sense of -right to a job, and - 


ease in accomplishing the job 
search. -These, in turn, result from 
the chronic shortage of jobs. Re- 
gardless of the intent of those who 
have designed the present means of 
measuring unemployment, it is 
clear that in the United States the 
outcome has been a systematic un- 
derstatement of the interest in and 
desire for work on the part of the 
nonemployed. The current defi- 
nition of unemployment only cap- 
tures the tip of the iceberg of 
potential workers; it is itself part: of 
a grand cover-up of the shortage of 
jobs. The job rationing ideology, 
which we have seen reflected every- 
where from Social Security regula- 


` tions to the welfare system, works 


surprisingly well to conceal the level 
of joblessness in society, thereby 
reducing the strain which would 
otherwise result. In so doing, it 
works to the advantage of employ- 
ers who,want a flexible labor pool, 
and, at the same time, it cools out 
of the labar force large numbers of 
people who might otherwise be 
unemployed. 

We have demonstrated that active 
job seeking is not an equally valid 
measure of interest in working or 
even likelihood of finding employ- 
ment for all population subgroups, 
but is itself subject to normative 
influences. The expression of avail- 


ability for work on the part of in- 
dividuals who are not actively look- 
ing for work predicts future employ- 
ment substantially as well as does 
active job seeking; it even more 
clearly distinguishes those who are 
available for work from those who 
are unavailable. If we have been 
able to predict this well with one 
question the future employment of 
individuals who are neither working 
nor actively looking for work, it 
stands to reason that a series of 
questions designed to recognize ex- 
plicitly the continuum nature of at- 
tachment to employment could 
predict even more accurately. It is 
clear to us that efforts to improve 
our measurement of the labor supply 
should take this direction. 

If the United States is to make a 
real commitment to full employment 
such as mandated by the proposed 
Equal Opportunity and Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1976, it is obvious 
that we will need a better measure 
of the labor supply than the current 
unemployment measure. We have 
shown that the fears of error which 
would result from asking individuals 
about their interest in employment 
rather than insisting on a behavioral 
indicator are not only greatly exag- 
gerated, but also ignore the biases 
influencing job-seeking behavior. 
Better methods of determining the 
labor supply—methods which take 
into account rather than ignore the 
forces which affect individuals’ in- 
terest in working—are possible. 
Failure to develop and use such 
methods would be an obstacle to 
intelligent economic and social 
planning and a fraud on the Ameri- 
can people. 


` ANNALS, AAPSS, 418, March 1975 
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Socio-Economic Effects of $ 
Low and High Employment 


By K. WILLIAM KAPP 


ABSTRACT: Both low and high employment, as currently 
measured, have far-reaching serious consequences affecting 
the health and well-being of large masses of the population - 
and seriously disrupting the environment. The criterion of 
public policies, including employment, must be the assurance 
ofsocio-economic reproduction for the maintenance ofhuman 
life, health and survival, not maximum output and employ- 
ment without regard for genuine individual and social needs. 
Social and environmental indicators and substantive norms, 
defined in terms-of minimum requirements and social ob- 
jectives, need to be made the guidelines of public action. In 
this sense, genuine full employment must be made a con- 
tinuous objective and will remain a fundamental challenge to 
developed and underdeveloped countries. 
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OR an analysis of the socio- 

economic effects of low and 
high employment, an appropriate 
conceptual framework is needed 
which conventional economics can 
hardly provide. Neither gross na- 
tional product (GNP) nor the con- 
cepts of external economies and 
diseconomies is adequate for such 
an analysis; they were never de- 
signed for this purpose. In contrast, 
the labor theory of value and the 
Marxian concept of the industrial 
reserve army offer important ele- 
ments for such an analysis. Thus 
the concept of the industrial reserve 
army, which is an integral part of the 
Marxian theory of the process of 
accumulation, not only invalidated 
the thesis that production was able 
to create and maintain aggregate de- 
mand but, in addition, demonstrated 
that the supply of capital and labor 
were interdependent forces working 
upon each other. 


Capital works on both sides, at the same 
time. If its accumulation increases the 
demand for labor, it [also] increases the 
supply of labor by the “setting free” of 
[laborers]; . . . at the same time the 
presence of the unemployed compels 
those that are employed to furnish more 
labor, and therefore makes the supply 
of labor, to a certain extent, independent 
of the supply of laborers. 


Moreover, the industrial reserve 
army regulates the general move- 
ment of wages and hence that of 
profits; it keeps the wage rates of the 
employed down and holds their 
“pretensions” in check during pe- 
riods of expansion and overproduc- 
tion. “Relative surplus population is 
therefore the pivot upon which the 
law of demand and supply of labor 
works.”? According to Marx, tech- 

l. Karl Marx, Capital, vol. 1 (Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr and Co., 1909), p. 702. 

2. Marx, Capital, p. 701. 


, 


nological change channels capital 
and labor from one branch of produc- 
tion to another and, by setting free 
part of the employed, renders them 
superfluous, undermines their se- 
curity and threatens “to snatch from 
[their] hands the means of sub- 
sistence.”? Technical necessities 
cause fluctuations of work which 
impose an excessive mobility upon 
the laborer, thereby destroying his 
security, so that every economic 
progress turns into a social calamity.‘ 
Marx distinguished three forms of 
unemployment: regular-floating, 
constant-latent and irregular-stag- 
nant, with the latter consisting of a 
self-perpetuating marginal group 
dwelling largely in the sphere of 
pauperism— “in short the faux frais 
of capitalist production.” 

Although Marx analysis showed 
clearly that periods of low and high 
employment tend to alternate and 
that technical revolutions jeopardize 
the security ofthe employed, neither 
the theory of capitalist accumulation 
nor the concept of the reserve army 
was concerned with and took ac- 
count of the disruption of the bio- 
sphere, the emergence of negative 
effects resulting from sales promo- 
tion, affluence and inflation. Nor did 
Marx deal with the specific problems 
of today’s underdeveloped coun- 
tries, which face rates of population 
growth far exceeding their capacity 
to absorb the number of workers 
seeking employment.® 


3. Marx, Capital, p. 533. 

4, Marx, Capital, p. 533. 

5. Marx, Capital, pp. 703-711. 

6. An International Labor Office estimate 
places the aggregate number of presently 
unemployed in the underdeveloped world 
at 75 million. This is a minimum estimate 
based upon conventional definitions of un- 
employment. It conceals rather than reveals 
the actual state and rate of mass unemploy- 
ment for specific groups of laborers, such as 
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An appraisal of these broader 
socio-economic effects of low and 
high employment requires an elab- 
oration of the. labor theory of value 
and the adoption of a concept of 
human needs and social costs. This 
theory asserts not only a relationship 
between ‘the relative amounts of 
socially necessary labor and the ex- 
change relation between com- 
modities; it maintains above all that 
labor has a fixed cost of (re)produc- 
tion which must be met if the con- 
ditions of social reproduction are to 
be assured.” These fixed costs of 
labor must be borne regardless of 
“whether the laborer works or not: 
that is, . . . if the maintenance is 
not forthcoming, the community suf- 
fers a loss through deterioration ofits 

- working power... .”8 The main- 
tenance costs of labor are, both for 
the individual laborer and for so- 
ciety, overhead costs in an even 
more fundamental sense than are 
the fixed charges on capital account. 
Neither the worker nor the commu- 
nity can escape these costs except at 
the price of undermining the con- 


young and educated workers, landless rural 
versus urban workers, handicapped and 
minority groups, and the like. See, Inter- 
national Labor Office, World Employment 
Program (Geneva, 1969). 

7. That the notion of a fixed cost of labor is 
inherent in the classical theory of labor value 
may be seen from Ricardo’s definition of the 
“natural price” of labor, that is, “that price 
which is necessary to enable the laborers, 
one with another, to subsist and to perpetuate 
their race, without either increase or dimi- 
nution” ... and this “power to support 
himself, and the family which may be neces- 
sary to keep up the number of laborers, de- 
pend(s) . . . on the quantity of food, neces- 
saries and conveniences become essential to 
him from habit . . : .” David Ricardo, The 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1917 
and 1932), p. 52. 

8. J. M. Clark, “Some Social Aspects of 
Overhead Costs,” American Economic Re- 
view 13, no. 1 (March 1923), p. 55. 


ditions of economic and social 
reproduction. 

How are we to deal, however, with 
the less tangible, nonmarket and 
nonmonetary effects of low and high 
employment? Neither the labor 
theory of value-nor the concept of 
overhead costs of labor takes ac- 
count of the psychic and psychoso- 
matic consequences of periods of 
prolonged unemployment, of job in- 
security and the enforced mobility 
of labor, of employment below the 
worker’s capacity, or of overtime 
and overwork in times of bigh em- 
ployment. While some of these ef- 
fects are perhaps covered by the con- 
cept of alienation, conventional 
economics has no adequate criteria 
for the much-needed appraisal of the 
negative and positive intangible, but 
no less important, effects of low and 
high employment. Without such 
criteria, we are without guidance for 
any evaluation of these effects. 

There is only one way in which 
we can hope to arrive at such cri- 
teria: by making use of a con- 
cept:and a theory of human needs 
which must be placed in the center 
of theoretical and policy considera- 
tions, That is to say, an appraisal of 
desirable and undesirable conse- 
quences of low and high employ- 
ment requires a basic commitment 
by the social sciences to a theory of 
human motivation based upon acon- 


cept of human needs. Only in the . 


light of such a concept and theory of 
human needs will we be able to 


make headway in the appraisal of. 


their satisfaction or nonsatisfaction. 


Human needs must be understood. 


as physiological and psychological 


requirements which have their’ 


origin in man’s biological and socio- 
psychological make-up. While they 
are not fixed once and for all and 
differ from culture to culture, their 
nonsatisfaction gives rise to a mul- 


~~. 
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tiplicity of psycho-social maladjust- 
ments and psychic diseases. What 
is called for is a theory of the 
structure of human needs based 
upon an empirical, and hence tested, 
body ofknowledge which enables us 
to distinguish between different 
kinds of physical and psychologi- 
cal needs and human aspirations, 
as well as the pathological conse- 
quences of any threat of failure to 
satisfy these needs. 

Such a theory of human needs 
has been elaborated during the past 
50 years by psychologists, social 
psychologists and cultural anthro- 
pologists. The theory of personality 
and motivation referred to herein is 
that of A. H. Maslow, who developed 
a theory of the structure of basic 
human needs and human motiva- 
tion and of psychopathology. 
Maslow offers important insights 
into the structural organization of 
different human needs and aspira- 
tions organized in a hierarchy of 
relative priority and latent pre- 
potency; he also shows what hap- 
pens to the individual in terms of 
human: suffering and pathology. 
when the satisfaction of these needs 
is threatened by deprivation, inhi- 
bitions, conflicts and frustrations.’ 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF 
Low EMPLOYMENT 


While we are not concerned with 
the causes of low employment, we 
must deal briefly with the typical 
processes set in motion when em- 
ployment is reduced either by out- 
right dismissal or by reduction of 
hours. A social system in which the 


9. While Maslow is neither the first nor the 
only one who has aimed at formulating sucha 
theory, he has succeeded in presenting his 
conclusions in a systematic manner. See, 
A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1954 and 1971). 


individual worker is not a slave but 
a free agent responsible for his own 
and his family’s support translates 
the fixed cost of labor into variable 
costs. Wage contracts may be based 
upon individual or collective bar- 
gaining and be subject to specific 
provisions regarding unemployment 
benefits and old age insurance, the 
premiums for.which will be covered 
out of workers’ income and/or 
entrepreneurial returns. 

But the fact remains that once the 
“fixed costs of labor have been con- 
verted into variable costs, the en- 
trepreneur is able to disregard com- 
pletely these fixed costs of la- 
bor.’ This fact plays an important 
role in all entrepreneurial decisions, 
including those related to the choice 
of capital goods—labor saving and 
energy using machinery and the 
location of industries, for example. 
Indeed, a major portion of total 
investments may be used to in- 
crease efficiency through capital 
intensive and labor saving devices. 

A persistent decline in sales will 
induce the entrepreneur to reduce 
output by dismissing workers in 
order to reduce his variable costs 
of labor. It will thus give rise to a 
wave of unemployment. “This pro- 
cedure is not only the most con- 
venient for the entrepreneur but, 
in view of the fixity of most cap- 
ital outlays, is the only method of 
reducing costs of production” and of 
coping with the decline of profits." 


10. Clark, “Some Social Aspects,” p. 55. 
11. Again it must be emphasized that this 
procedure is not unavoidable, or something 


- that must be accepted as being within the 


nature of things. It is rather the result of 
the different manner in which labor and 
capital contracts are drawn up. Although there 
may be “substantial reason for drawing them 
in the customary way. . . it would be quite 
possible to make labor a constant cost by 
putting it on a salary basis, as the higher 
officials are now, and to make capital a 
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Under these conditions the 
burden of the overhead costs of 
labor falls upon the individual 
worker and his family. Entrepreneu- 
rial outlays are thus bound to fall 
short of the actual costs of unem- 
ployment which, except for tem- 
porary unemployment benefits, 
have to be borne by the worker in 
the form of a reduced level of living 
or by the community in the form of 
greater relief and welfare expendi- 
tures. Needless to say, this is not 
the result of any miscalculation by 
the entrepreneur but is inherent in 
the present wage system.” 

Similar social costs of low employ- 
ment arise if large corporations 
decide to transfer operations from 
one part of the country to another or 
to a foreign country. The impact of 
such decisions may be a major de- 
__ crease in employment opportunities 
' in particular regions or countries for 
‘which the possible increase of em- 
ployment by such transfers else- 
where constitutes no compensa- 
tion. In addition, low employment 
in particular regions will have 
the effect of increasing the re- 
serve army and sooner or later will 
exert a depressive influence on the 
wage level of those employed. Of 
course, declines in wage rates may 
not become evident immediately; 
there may be lags and rigidities due 
to the fact that wages are fixed by 
long term collective agreements; 


variable cost by leasing it for a payment 
depending upon the use that is made of it.” 
Clark, “Some Social Aspects,” p. 56. 

12. A guaranteed annual wage would do 
away with this peculiarity of business 
enterprise and make the position of workers 
more secure. By making the cost of labor a 
fixed charge for the individual firm, an 
annual wage would not only eliminate an 
important source of social costs, but it would 
at the same time create an incentive to use 
available resources more fully since the cost 
of labor would have to be paid anyway. 
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they may be indexed according to 
standard of living costs which may, 
at least for a certain time, continue 
to rise by inflationary pressures gen- 
erated in the preceding period of 
forced growth and expansion. The 
decline in wages of the employed 
may thus be delayed despite the 
increase of the reserve army. 

The effects of low employment 
are reflected in a loss of labor in- 
come, both personal and family. In 
addition, a substantial percentage of 
the dismissed workers will see the 
range of their opportunities and 
choice curtailed or eliminated, with 
the result that they are pushed into 
a state of poverty. A further effect 
will be a reduction of public-rev- 
enues (and expenditures for public 
services and common goods) due to 
the curtailment of production. 
Average and marginal costs of pro- 
duction may increase as production 
below capacity spreads throughout 
the economy. Safety and working 
conditions may not be maintained. 
The process of curtailing production 
will thus become cumulative. 
Younger and older workers, women, 
and members of minority groups 
including foreign and seasonal 
workers will be hit particularly hard 
and will see the chances of useful 
and rewarding employment re- 
duced. Not only will workers from 
minority groups be squeezed out of 
job openings into which they had 
previously been able to advance, but 
opportunities to enter new fields 
may also be effectively closed to 
them with or without the support of 
unions. Foreign workers will be sent 
back to their respective home coun- 
tries. Unemployment will thus be 
exported to these countries as well. 
Existing training and educational 
facilities set up during the preced- 
ing period of expanding production 
may turn out ‘to be in excess of, or 
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ill-adjusted to, changed job require- 
ments. There may even arise, as in 
present-day Europe, a call for a 
reduction of educational and train- 
ing facilities on the ground that 
estimates of future demands for man- 
power are below the current or, 
future estimated supply. In addi- 
tion, periods of low -employment 
deprive the economy and the coun- 
try of needed goods and services 
which could have been produced. 

What is equally if not more -sig- 
nificant is the impact of low employ- 
ment on the individual worker and 
his family. What does it mean to see 
one’s employment suddenly termi- 
nated by the unilateral and imper- 
sonal decision of the employer? No 
matter how rational this decision 
may be in the light of private cost 
and return calculations, the dis- 
missal remains a traumatic experi- 
ence for the laborer affected—trau- 
matic precisely because it is ‘a 
demonstration of the humiliating 
fact that the individual has become 
useless ‘in the productive process, 
is no longer needed and hence is 
not wanted.!3 

Unemployment is thus expe- 
rienced as an attack on the indi- 
vidual’s .self-esteem, regardless of 
whether unemployment compensa- 
tion is paid to secure partially and 
temporarily his and his family’s 
sustenance. This applies to all work- 
ers, as well as to persons who are 
preparing themselves for useful and 
productive activity. They, too, will 
see their opportunities curtailed and 
their plans and hopes frustrated. 


13. It is perhaps significant that the termi- 
nation of employment after prolonged activity 
in a given firm is experienced as a “depos- 
session” —an expropriation of something to 
which one had developed a title. See, Paul 
Henry Chombart de Lauwe, “Le licenci- 
ment: des séquelles ignorées,” Le Monde 
(Paris, 9-10 Sept. 1973). 
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Even part-time workers whose earn- 
ings ‘are frequently essential for 
the maintenance of family budgets 
will feel these psychological effects. 

The feeling of frustration and the 
response thereto differs from person 
to person. The termination of em- 
ployment may be experienced as 
arbitrary and discriminatory and 
may constitute for the individual a 
denial and loss of purpose. Such 
feelings are bound to give rise to 
psychosomatic effects and diseases 
of various kinds which are not con- 
fined to the period of unemploy- 
ment; they have a lasting impact on 
the worker’s psychic health and his 
personality. In fact, they do not dis- 
appear even after re-employment 
and may have a long term negative 


_effect reflected in various psycho- 


somatic symptoms. 

A medical study conducted in 
France in 1973 tested 367 quali- 
fied workers—78 percent of whom 
had been in a state of good health 
at the time of employment, with 
only 5 to 7 percent affected by 
nervous and cardiac troubles—who 
lost their jobs in 1964 as a result of 
a collective shutdown. They re- 
ceived unemployment benefits and 
found re-employment after a certain 
time. During: the period immedi- 
ately following the dismissal, 89 
percent of the men and women 
developed symptoms of anxiety, de- 
pression and insomnia, and 78 per- 
cent developed oxygen deficiencies 
in tissues and loss of weight but no 
further serious trouble. During a 
second period, during which the 
workers had again found employ- 
ment, more serious troubles were 
observed such as cardiovascular and 
respiratory disorders (21 percent) 
and nervous troubles (57 percent). 
Only one young unmarried worker 
was free of disorders. During a third 
period, some .of the disorders in- 
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creased: cardiovascular disorders in- 
creased to 31 percent, and digestive 
disorders, depressive anxieties and 
nervous troubles did not disappear 
despite re-employment. Among 
those who did not find employment 
again, there are cases of long term 
diseases, premature retirement, one 
suicide attempt and several deaths.* 

In times of general and persistent 
-low employment, particularly for 
groups who have no hope for re- 
employment, the psychosomatic 
consequences may take the form of 
a pervasive feeling of fear and gen- 
eral anxiety with all the. psycho- 
cultural consequences which such a 
situation entails. In some people, 
especially the younger generation, 
these, consequences may take the 
form of a feeling of ennui, despair 
or disgust, if not crime or drug 
addiction and other antisocial, irra- 
tional and self-destructive behavior 
patterns. The Great Depression of 
the 1930s may serve as an example 
of the dangerous effects of frustra- 
tion and its psychosomatic impact, 
aggressive forms of which may be 
directed against outsiders and mi- 
nority groups and can easily be 
channeled into acts of brutality and 
a general xenophobia (anti-com- 
munism and the “yellow peril” are 
examples). 

Once this stage is reached, the 
doors are open to the “escape from 
freedom” and the acceptance of 
authoritarianism which, under what- 
ever ideological pretexts, threatens 
the entire political fabric of society 
and ultimately world peace. The fact 
that persistent high levels of un; 
employment and'underemployment 
prevail in underdeveloped coun- 
tries can not serve as a refutation of 
this thesis—their internal social 


14. P. H. Chombart de Lauwe, “Le 
licenciment.” 


structures: leave ample room for ag- 
gressive tendencies and violence, 


and their propensity to refrain from - 


external aggression is only kept in 
check by their military weakness 
and dependence. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF 
HIGH EMPLOYMENT 


Market economies have long been 
subject to great instabilities, with 
periods of depression and unem- 
ployment giving way to expansion 
and high employment. The period 


. of expansion with high though not 


genuine full employment may be 
set in motion by a variety of factors 
and events. Wicksel and Veblen 
were perhaps the first to describe 
this process of circular causation 
created by so-called forced savings 


and rising prices and issuing into a’ 


cumulative process of “inflation of 
all monetary values.” 
This inflation must be attributed 


to the-manner in which production | 


is financed: namely, by the creation 
of credit instruments and new 
liquidities by the banking system. 
Since the Great Depression and 
the adoption of the new economics 
of Keynes, banking and fiscal pol- 
icies and, more recently, the sys- 
tematic creation of international 
monetary liquidities through the 
international monetary system, have 
considerably increased the long 
term inflationary potential of the 
circular process of expansion. How 
far this expansion represents a 
process of wild growth and false 
production is a question which is 
attracting increasing attention due to 
the growing awareness of environ- 


‘mental disruption and the discus- 


sion of the limits of growth. 

The socio-economic effects of 
high employment are not confined to 
detrimental effects on the environ- 
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ment; they are also reflected in 
wasteful and conspicuous output 
and rising prices. Inflation exacts a 
secondary toll from those who were 
already affected negatively by the 
expansion. They pay twice, in 
effect—once by bearing the social 
costs of the uncontrolled environ- 
mental disruption and again by 
being subjected to the negative 
(redistributive) effects of inflation. 

The expansion of investment, pro- 
duction and employment is, of 
course, associated with higher in- 
comes, „both personal and family, 
and increased public revenues and 
expenditures. This is an improve- 
ment, provided GNP is accepted as 
a measure of economic performance. 
Indeed, this has been the premise of 
neoclassical welfare and growth 
economics: more output is prefer- 
able to less because it provides more 
income and more employment, 
which is better than less income 
and less employment. This super- 
ficially plausible premise has come 
increasingly under critical scrutiny 
in the light of the increasing de- 
terioration of the physical and social 
environment. 


Impairment of the work 
environment 


The environmental crisis has 
demonstrated that increased produc- 
tion and consumption can, and un- 
der certain conditions will, have 
far-reaching negative socio-eco- 
nomic and ecological effects. Thus, 
economic expansion guided by the 
monetary calculus may give rise to a 
serious impairment of the physical 
and social environment, including 
working conditions. 

High employment may affect the 
frequency and severity of accidents 
and occupational diseases as a result 
of the introduction of new and often 


4 
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toxic materials and new techniques, 
increasing work intensity, ex- 
posure to noise, overtime, overwork 
and fatigue.*® In fact, the 10 most 
dangerous industries in the United 
States show increasing accident fre- 
quency rates per million hours 
worked; accidents increased 23 per- 
cent during the period of relatively 
high employment between 1958 and 
1967, as did the number of work- 
days lost due to industrial acci- 
dents./6 These work accidents do not 
include traffic accidents during 
travel to and from work. Health 
damages resulting from persistent 
exposure to noise and the relation- 
ship between noise, accidents and 
chronic diseases have been the sub- 
ject of detailed investigations." 


The effects of working jue 


during periods of high employment 
deserve special emphasis. Overtime 
yields extra pay and may be profit- 
able and rational inasmuch as it 
permits fuller utilization of equip- 
ment and lowers average fixed costs. 
However, longer working hours may 
have deleterious effects, especially 
on the health of older workers. 
Because “those extra hours are 
murder,” as one worker in a Detroit 
auto plant expressed it, unions have 
begun to insist on voluntary rather 


15. Council of Environmental Quality, 
Toxic Substances (Washington, D.C., 1971), 
p. iv. See also,-Rachel Scott, Muscle and Blood 
(New York: Dutton, 1974); and Paul Brodeur, 
Expandable Americans (New York: Viking, 
1974). 

16. The data upon which these calculations 
are based are incomplete due to the manner 
of their collection; only 16 states submit their 
data to the Department of Labor. According 
to estimates of labor unions, the annual 
number of accidents is four million, and 
according to a private research organization 
which conducted a study for the Department 


of Labor, the number of workers affected by 


work accidents is even higher. 
17. R. A. Baron, The Tyranny of Noise 
(New York: St. Martins Press, 1970), p. 85. 
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than mandatory overtime. This de- 
mand, which may but need not stand 
in the way of rational production 
schedules, has already become one 
of the issues of what is know as the 
“work content” detrimental to phys- 
ical and psychic health. Other 
sources of impairment are auto- 
mated work processes and speed-up 
in times of high employment.'8 


Environmental disruption and 
unequal distribution of 
social costs 


Uncontrolled economic growth 
tends to give rise to increasing 
social costs in terms of environ- 
mental disruption, particularly if the 
rate of expansion is determined by 
decisions based upon calculations of 
entrepreneurial costs and returns.!® 
Under these conditions the develop- 
ment and choice of technologies, the 
selection of inputs, and the scale and 
location of production are deter- 
mined on the basis of a monetary 
calculus which permits omission of 
important and far-reaching environ- 
mental consequences and social 
losses. The resulting impairment 
may take various forms, including, in 
addition to air and water pollution, 
the spatial concentration of indus- 
tries, traffic and populations in some 
areas while others remain under- 
developed, stagnant and de- 

` pressed.”° 


18. For evidence that conflicts over “work 
content” are becoming objects of labor dis- 
putes, see, Emma Rothshild, “GM in 
Trouble,” New York Review of Books (New 
York: 23 March 1972), pp. 18-25. 

19. K. William Kapp, Environmental 
Policies and Development Planning in Con- 
temporary China and Other Essays (Paris 
and The Hague: Mouton, 1974), pp. 57-75. 

20. The spatial concentration ‘of industry 
and urban settlement assuming all the char- 
acteristics of a megalopolis is not confined 
to the United States. It has its counterpart 
in Japan with its Tokyo-Osaka axis versus 


The socio-economic effects of 
deterioration of the physical and 
social environment ‘threaten all 
members of society, but they affect 
different income groups unequally. 
Just as the emerging industrial pro- 
letariat during the 19th century car- 
ried most of the burden of social 
costs in terms of low wages, long 
working hours, high rates of ac- 
cidents and occupational diseases, 
and social insecurity, the contem- 
porary environmental deteriora- 
tion affects different population 
groups unequally. No only go higher 
and middle income groups have 
greater job security and better work- 
ing conditions, but they are also able 
to evade the worst impact of pol- 
lution, noise and traffic chaos by 
moving to less polluted suburbs in 
the green belt areas and by spending 
vacations regularly in less affected 
areas. The poorer sections and 
ghetto populations have no means of 
avoiding unhealthy working and liv- 
ing conditions and are forced to live 
and work in polluted city centers 
with far fewer opportunities for 
recreation. The result is an unequal 
distribution of social costs in real 
terms. 

The concentration of toxic sub- 
stances such as carbon monoxide 
and sulphur oxides is 10 times 
higher in cities than in the country. 
In the city centers of the United 
States, which are more heavily popu- 
lated by blacks and other minority 
groups, these toxic levels are much 
higher than in the suburbs. Simi- 
larly, the lead content in the blood of 
city dwellers in Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles and Philadelphia increased 
noticeably during 1962 to 1969, and 


the stagnant North, Kyushu and Shikotu; in 
Germany with its Ruhr area; it is emerging 
in developing countries like Brazil, with its 
Rio-Sao Paulo axis. 
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higher concentrations were found 
among inhabitants of the city centers 
than among suburbanites. It is esti- 
mated that there are more than 
400,000 cases of abnormal lead con- 
tent in the blood in the United 
States alone. Lead poisoning in chil- 
dren in New York City in 1970 was 
found in 2,649 cases by a survey 
based on a sample of 87,000 chil- 
-dren.”! 

This unequal distribution of the 
effects of environmental disruption 
represents a secondary redistribu- 
tion of seal income, particularly 
but not exclusively in times of high 
employment. 


Sales promotion and 
wasteful consumption 


Production and supply have 
always shaped demand and con- 
sumption. In’ modern industrial 
societies, periods of high employ- 
ment are marked by high pressure 
salesmanship. These activities can 
be traced back to the oligopolistic 
market structures; they are part of 
the managerial functions of large 
corporations operating with capital 


intensive technologies. Under these ` 


conditions, the risks of investment 
induce management not only to an- 
ticipate demand and sales volume, 
but also to influence and plan them 
by all available methods and tech- 
niques. The age of mass media has 


21. The incidence of lung cancer is 37 per- 
cent higher in cities of more than one million 
inhabitants than in cities housing one-quarter 
to one million. See, Barry Commoner, The 
Closing Circle (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1971), p. 135. See also, Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, 2nd Report (Washington, 
D.C., 1971), pp. 189-200; Paul C. Craig and 
Edward Berlin, “The Air of Poverty,” En- 
vironment 13, no. 5 (June 1971), pp. 2-9; 
and Richard England and Barry Bluestone, 
“Ecology and Class Conflict,” Review of 
Radical Political Economics 3, no. 4, pp. 
. 31-55. 
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provided new outlets for sales pro- 
motion, making them increasingly 
effective. In periods of high output 
and employment, the: material and 
financial means devoted to sales 
promotion are not only substantial, 
but also tend to increase as a pro- 
portion of total entrepreneurial out- 
lays varying from industry to in- 
dustry. In any event, sales promotion 
has become an effective instrument 
which channels consumers’ choices 
and consumption in accordance with 
the requirements of large scale pro- 
duction. 

In order to appraise the socio- 
economic effects of sales promotion, 
it is insufficient to point to the 
notorious waste of resources, includ- 
ing manpower. The real problem 
lies elsewhere: what is the effect of 
sales promotion on the volume of 
consumption and the consumer’s 
behavior, life style and personality? 
In this connection, the modus 
operandi of what has come to be 
known’ as Veblen’s demonstration 
effect of conspicuous consumption is 
of particular. interest. Each layer 
of society tends to model its style 
of life and its outlays for consump- 
tion by a comparison with, and imita- 
tion of, the next so-called higher 
social layer. High pressure sales- 
manship using modern mass media 
is playing upon this pattern of social 
and individual behavior. In order to 
increase the volume of sales, high 
pressure, salesmanship does not 
simply inform the consumer by ap- 
pealing to his rational judgment, but 
plays upon his emotions and sensi- 
bilities in a continuous effort to 
transform the potential consumer 
into an effective and profitable 
customer. That is to say, sales pro- 
motion is designed to persuade the 
consumer, by all means known to ap- 
plied psychology and psychiatry, to 
commit his present and future earn- 
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ings to specific purchases of differ- 
entiated commodities; in short, it 
goes all out to motivate human action 
and human aspirations by setting in 


motion a conscious and subcon-' 


scious process of envious compar- 
ison. For this purpose it will deal 
with and play upon preferences for 
immediate, present consumption; 
it encourages all, and particularly 
the lower income groups, to mort- 
gage future incomes by going into 
debt with the inherent threat of 
insolvency despite high employ- 
ment. By playing upon the pro- 
pensity toward variety and the ex- 
pansibility of human desires and by 
lending its support to the creation of 
artificial novelties in appearance, 
design, style, packaging, fashion and 
the virtues of ostentation, sales pro- 
motion constantly stimulates new 
wants and a continuous drive for 
new goods, no matter how damaging 
to human health, or how trivial 
and unessential. Indeed, by playing 
upon the human propensity for 
envious imitation and by stimulating 
the desire for constant variety and 
supposedly higher standards of 
living, sales publicity seems to have 
succeeded in replacing the old whip 
of the subsistence wage by a relent- 
less drive for new commodities.” 

Thus, sales promotion plays a key 
role in making the individual at all 
income levels the outer-directed 
personality and the compulsive con- 
sumer characteristic of modern in- 
dustrial societies. More than any 
other single factor, it has brought 
about a continuous adaptation of 
human motivation, human behavior 
and the personality structure of the 
individual to his society. Such adap- 
tation may be compared to the 
general process of enculturation 
which shapes the individual in the 
image of his society. 


22. Daniel Bell, Work and Its Discontent 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1956), p. 32. 


However, in contrast to other 
forms of enculturation, high pres- 
sure salesmanship is undertaken by 
people and groups who have a com- 
mercial interest in the outcome of 
their actions. They use techniques 
and devices of which the individual 
is not aware and against which he is 
unable to defend himself. The fact 
that these techniques and devices 
include the systematic creation of 
artificial. images and illusions, plus 
the promotion of fears and anxieties 
of losing one’s status and prestige 
by falling short of the norms and 
standards of the majority, must ul- 
timately give rise to a heavy toll of 
human suffering, mental imbalance 
and pathology.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Economic instability with alter- 
nating periods of high and low 
employment has not been brought 
under control despite all attempts at 
fiscal and monetary anti-cyclical 
policies. The relatively high levels 
of employment during the postwar 
period were probably the result of 
continuous high military expendi- 
tures and of deficit spending by all 
levels of government, industry and 
consumers. The resulting inflation 
of all monetary values was only one 


-of the consequences of maintaining 


relatively high rates of economic 
growth measured in GNP. Other 
consequences were the cumulative 
social and environmental costs in- 
curred over the years and, more 
recently, a new period of low em- 
ployment with millions of workers 
losing their jobs while essential hu- 
man and social needs remain 
unsatisfied. 

Market economies have continued 

23. We have dealt elsewhere with these 
psycho-pathological consequences of sales 
promotion. See, K. William Kapp, Social Costs 


of Business Enterprise (Bombay and London: 
Asia Publishing House, 1963), pp. 237-247. 
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to define their objectives and to 
gauge their performance in terms of 
questionable economic indicators 
which fail to take adequate, if any, 
account of social and environmental 
costs of productive processes. As 
_long as these national income 
indicators, expressed in market 
values, continue to serve as a basis 
for the formulation of our goals, we 
shall continue to misuse our 
productive capacities and to develop 
technologies which threaten the 
quality of life, including the working 
and living conditions of millions of 
people and ultimately the process of 
socio-economic reproduction. 

Is there a way out of this threat to 
human life, human health and 
human survival? Are there alter- 
native ways of guiding the process 
of production and, if so, of what 
nature would the criteria of decision 
making have to be? An alternative 
model is at least conceivable, even 
though its feasibility depends 
upon far-reaching institutional 
changes. New criteria and guide- 
lines of economic and technical 
development, which must be di- 
rectly related to individual and 
social needs, seem to be essential. 
This means that goals, objectives 
and criteria of performance must be 
based upon a concept of human 
needs. The identification of such 
needs can not be left to arbitrary 
judgments and decision makers. 
Their formulation is not possible 
without a theory of individual and 
social needs, their dynamic struc- 
ture, and the consequences of their 
neglect or nonsatisfaction. 

Such a theory is in the process of 
being developed, and it is possible 
to identify some general principles: 
there exist basic individual and 
social needs which can not be 
sacrificed with impunity. While 
these needs can be identified factu- 
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ally, tested empirically and ex- 
pressed in terms of social and 
environmental indicators, such in- 
dicators, as their name implies, do no 
more than indicate a state of affairs. 
They are not norms of action. How- 
ever, they can be transformed into 
social norms with the aid of a funda- 
mental value premise and the 
demonstration of the inevitable ef- 
fects of continued neglect of such 
basic or minimum needs as useful 
and rewarding work, human health 
and socio-economic reproduction. 
Stated simply, the fundamental - 
value premise is as follows: the 
value of fundamental minimum re- 
quirements of individual and social 
reproduction must be accepted 
unless we are prepared to deny the 
value of our own lives and survival, 
or that of society. Once this premise 
is accepted, we are able to establish 
a link between social and environ- 
mental indicators and norms of 
action. Ofcourse, there may remain a 
lack of consensus as to priorities, 
distribution of costs, and the extent 
to which we maintain and improve 
minimum requirements for all. But 
this is a problem of socio-political 
choice, preference and conflict 
which can and must find its solu- 
tion within the framework of 
representative government, with a 
maximum of participation of all 
members of society. By formulat- 
ing policies of output, technology, 
location and employment in accord- 


‘ance with individual and social 


minimum requirements and not in 
accordance with maximum output 
regardless of social costs, genuine 
full employment and the improve- 
ment of the quality of life can be- 
come a fundamental objective of 
economic policies. These goals are 
bound to remain a continuous chal- 
lenge both for industrialized and 
underdeveloped countries. 
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Planning for Total Employment 


By JAMES O’TOOLE 


ABSTRACT: The prime concern of current labor and 
economic policy is so-called full employment. Clearly, this 
pursuit of an adequate supply of jobs is essential, particularly 
in the midst of a recession. But even the achievement of full 
employment would leave many basic and enduring employ- 
ment problems unaffected—problems such as subemploy- 
ment, underemployment, low-level employment and in- 
voluntary employment. Society fails to respond to these 
problems because the performance criteria for the economy 
are directed towards measuring the quantity of jobs and not 
their quality. Moreover, we have developed a panoply of 
myths and rationalizations to support the single-minded 
pursuit of more jobs and lower unemployment rates. These 
myths blind us to the fact that the nature of employment 
is a powerful influence on such social problems as poverty, 
family disorganization and delinquency. Rather than pursuing 
full employment, then, a more inclusive and appropriate 
goal might be total employment. This condition—one in 
which everyone who desires a job would be reasonably 
assured of finding a satisfying one—can not be achieved 
through a single, monolithic government program. “Total 
employment” would be the state of equilibrium in the 
economy achieved as the result of workers’ making free 
choices about when, where and in what jobs they work. 
Freedom of choice of workers could be enhanced by removing 
the artificial barriers and constraints that currently prevent 
them from realizing their personal employment needs. The 
policy would even permit reluctant workers to leave the work 
force, thus opening jobs for willing but unemployed workers. 


James O'Toole received his D.Phil. in social anthropology at Oxford University 
in 1971. His interests include public policy planning and analysis, corporate social 
responsibility and the sociology of work. He served as chairman and principal 
author of the HEW task force report, Work in America. He is currently a member of 
the faculty of the Business School at the University of Southern California. 
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ULL employment without in- 

flation is generally aceepted as _ 
the goal of national economic policy. 
Legitimate and important differ- 
ences over definition aside, when 
unemployment rates are down to the 
frictional level, this is widely taken 
as the prime indicator that employ- 
ment conditions in the economy are 
healthy. 

But there is evidence that full 
employment does not in itself 
signify a condition of true health in 
the labor market—it merely indi- 
cates the absence of serious or 
apparent illness. By way of analogy, 
a man with tuberculosis is clearly 
sick, but is another man without 
visible signs of illness ipso facto 
healthy? Perhaps if we were to con- 
duct a more searching examination, 
we might find his lungs black and 
deteriorating from smoking, his 
heart weakened from stress, or his 
resistence to all varieties of ail- 
ments lowered by mental depres- 
sion. Similarly, no clean bill of 
health could be granted automati- 
cally to even a full employment 
economy unless the following kinds 
of latent or seldom diagnosed prob- 
lems were eradicated from the body 
economic: 


—Subemployment: Working less 
than full-time, full-year (and 
often for less than the mini- 
mum wage) is a chronic prob- 
lem for many workers. It has 
serious consequences for the 
life styles and life chances of 
families when it afflicts heads 
of households. 

— Low-level employment: Many 
disadvantaged and minority 
workers are trapped in jobs that 
offer them little in the way of 
dignity or self-esteem. These 
jobs are characterized by harsh 
and arbitrary discipline, un- 
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healthy, unsafe or inhumane 
working conditions, low pay and 
the absence of a career path. 

—Involuntary employment: 
Many older people are forced 
to take jobs because they can 
not live on their retirement in- 
comes; many heads of house- 
holds are forced to moonlight 
because they can not attain a 
decent standard of family living 
on wages from primary jobs; and 
many women who would pre- 
fer to stay home and raise their 
children are forced to take paid 
jobs because of government 
eligibility requirements for so- 
cial services. 

—Underemployment: The under- 
utilization of skills, training and 
education of workers is fast be- 
coming the major source of 
workplace problems in society. 
As the levels of educational at- 
tainment of the work force rise, 
discontent and alienation 
spread among more qualified 
workers who are forced to take 
jobs that were previously per- 
formed by those with lower 
qualifications. 


The United States has not made 
much headway against these prob- 
lems, in part because we pursue 
other problems that we can more 
readily measure. Performance cri- 
teria— measures used in the evalua- 
tion of public policy—in the area 
of employment focus largely on 
unemployment statistics and the 
size of the labor market. These 
indicators are relatively unambigu- 
ous, but they tell us only whether 
jobs are available for all those 
workers in the official labor force. 
This is important information and 
not to be made light of, especially in 
the midst of a recession. But reces- 
sion is not a permanent condition, 
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and the presence of a temporary 
crisis should not distract us from the 
pursuit of more durable, appropriate 
and longer term performance criteria 
for public policy. While we by 
necessity engage in “crisis manage- 
ment,” there is danger of forgetting 
that the latent problems outlined 
above are basic and enduring short- 
comings in the labor market and will 
not vanish with the current reces- 
sion. Clearly, current labor policy 
performance critieria are inadequate 
to the challenges that these com- 
plex, deeply rooted problems pre- 
sent. 

Current performance criteria are 
inadequate, in brief, because the 
simple availability of jobs is often 
not enough to satisfy the economic, 
social and psychological needs that 
lead people to seek work.! Although 
the provision of jobs is widely ac- 
cepted as one of the best public 
policy responses to such social prob- 
lems as poverty, family disorganiza- 
tion, and physical and mental ill- 
health, not just any jobs will do. 
In order for work to function as a 
lever on social problems, the right 
jobs at the right time must be made 
available to those who need them. 
What this means is that, in addition 
to providing an adequate supply of 
jobs, these jobs must meet the dif- 
ferent needs of individual workers. 
This is further complicated by the 
fact that the work needs of individ- 
uals change over the course of their 
lives—a job that is good for a young 
person is not necessarily good for the 
father of triplets. Moreover, the 
quality of a job seems to be an 
important factor in determining its 
value as an ameliorator of social 
problems— handicapped, disadvan- 


l. For a review of evidence in support 
of this contention, see, James O'Toole et al., 
Work in America (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. 
Press, 1973). 


taged and other workers need to be 
able to- build their self-esteem on 
their jobs. These are admittedly dif- 
ficult concepts to grasp because they 
introduce qualitative measures into 
an area where problems and solu- 
tions seemed to lend themselves so 
well to quantification. 

From the point of view of public 
policy, these qualitative concerns 
also lead to two very frustrating con- 
clusions. First, there is no mono- 
lithic program capable of satisfying 
the wide range of employment 
needs of all workers. Second, the 
creation of jobs through either 
macro-economic policy or public 
service employment is an essential 
but woefully insufficient response to 
the latent problems of employment. 

To meet these problems ade- 
quately, new performance criteria 
may be needed for employment 
policy—ones that are indicators 
of true health in the labor mar- 
ket. In the Work in America re- 
port, my colleagues and I suggested 
that total employment is a more 
appropriate measure of health than 
is full employment. Total employ- 
ment is defined as a condition in 
which everyone who desires a job 
would be assured of finding one that 
reasonably satisfies his or her per- 
sonal needs. 

Clearly, total employment can not 
and should not be mandated by 
government fiat. It can only be 
achieved by policies designed to 
create greater freedom of choice for 
workers, To achieve total employ- 
ment, people must have real options 
among an array of jobs offering dif- 


ferent challenges, styles of super- . 


vision, physical working conditions 
and working hours. They must be 
free to choose the appropriate stages 
in their lives in which to seek paid 
employment. Such freedom of 
choice does not currently exist be- 
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cause of certain inflexibilities, 
rigidities and inequalities in the 
labor market which restrict its free 
play. No doubt there are many 
policies that would help to remove 
some of these barriers—and thus 
permit a process of self-adjustment 
in the labor force which may be the 
only equitable and nontotalitarian 
solution to the latent problems of 
employment. Unfortunately, such 
policies are unlikely to be fully or 
fairly evaluated in the framework of 
the current orthodoxy of labor eco- 
nomics. One simply can not measure 
the distance to the stars in quarts. 
The concept of total employment 
can only be developed in a fresh 
conceptual framework with appro- 
priate performance criteria. 

Consequently, before moving on 
to a consideration of total employ- 
ment policies, it is first necessary to 
identify some myths, fictions and 
superstitions that’ currently misin- 
form and constrain our vision. Fol- 
lowing is a list of six such myths 
that currently serve to prevent 
cognitive dissonance in the formula- 
tion of employment policy. Ways of 
thinking which are consistent with 
the goal of total employment are 
suggested as alternatives to each 
myth. 


Myth 1: The problems of 
unemployment can be solved 
simply by creating more jobs. 


Economists view unemploy- 
ment as a condition in which the 
demand for existing jobs by those in 
the labor force exceeds current 
supply. This is quickly translated 
into the less sophisticated notion 
that unemployment means there is 
a shortage ofjobs. Thus, when policy 
makers decide that the shortage has 
grown to intolerable proportions, 
they often pursue a simple and 
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logical course—they use macro- 
economic policies to create more 
jobs. Paradoxically, creating more 
jobs in this manner often leads to 
even higher rates of unemployment 
because newly created jobs attract 
people into the paid labor force who 
previously were not looking for jobs. 
Macro-economic policies, then, - 
create jobs but do not greatly af- 
fect the critical problems of unem- 
ployment: pockets of chronic 
unemployment, groups who have 
dropped out of the search for jobs, 


_ subemployment and underemploy- 
ment. Even in the unlikely event 


that the United States were to create 
millions of new jobs through mas- 
sive spending ora program of public 
service employment, because of 
this “substitution effect,” there 
would still be many people who 
would need, but would not be re- 
ceiving, the social, psychological 
and economic benefits that come 
from a good, steady job. 

Thus, one problem with the notion 
of shortage is that it is basically 
non-operational when it comes to 
policy development. This suggests 
the need for an alternative way of 
framing the problem. For example, 
it often turns out that apparently ` 
simple cases of shortages can be 
better understood and acted upon if 
they are seen as complex problems 
of maldistribution and mismatching. 
Recent attempts to increase the sup- 
ply of medical manpower illustrate 
this phenomenon. In the late 1960s, 
American medical schools made a 
concerted effort to gain a windfall 
increase in federal aid by con- 
vincing the American public that 
there was an acute shortage of 
doctors. This alarmist tactic almost 
worked—until. more thoughtful 
analysis showed that the problem 
is more a maldistribution of doctors 
both by speciality and geography 
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than a general shortage across the 
board. That is, there are more than 
enough psychiatrists in Manhattan, 
but there are not enough pediatri- 
cians in the ghetto; there are so many 
radiologists in Los Angeles that they 
have to inflate their fees to keep their 
income above the so-called starva- 
_ tion level ($60,000 per annum), but 
there are not enough general practi- 
tioners in rural Iowa. Thus, what is 
called for is not simply more doctors, 
but a system of incentives to the 
medical schools to correct the prob- 
lems of geographical and specialty 
maldistribution. Such a program 
was enacted by Congress in Sep- 
tember 1974. 

Similarly, the idea of unemploy- 
ment—with its attendant central 
notion of a shortage of jobs—may 
not be a valid guide when it comes 
to developing public policy. If 
certain rigidities and barriers were 
removed from the job market, the 
total number of jobs might not be far 
short of the total number of people 
who want and need jobs at a given 
time. The problem here, too, may be 
thought of profitably in terms of 
maldistribution. That is, some 
people who do not want jobs are 
forced into the labor market because 
of tradition, laws or the lack of 
available alternatives or resources, 
and such barriers exclude many 
others who want and need jobs. 
Those who might be reluctantly em- 
ployed include: adults who would 
like to take a year or two off from 
their jobs to return to school; older 
people who would favor an earlier 
retirement age than 63 or 65; wel- 
fare mothers who would rather stay 
at home and raise their children than 
take the so-called incentive of a 
demeaning, poorly paying job; mid- 
dle class mothers who would like to 
raise their children but feel pres- 
sures to work from the women’s 


movement; and fathers who would 
rather stay home and take care of 


-their children. On the other side of 


the coin are those who would like to 
take jobs but can not find them: 
the subemployed 20 to 35 percent 
of ghetto men and boys; teenagers 
who would rather work than be in 
school; women who prefer work in 
the labor market to work in their 
homes; retired people who would 
like at least some part-time work; 
and the so-called expendables of 
society—addicts, convicts and the 
handicapped—many of whom 
would prefer honest labor to being 
warehoused in public institutions. 

For nearly 100 years, free market 
industrial economies have tried to 
curb unemployment through poli- 
cies designed to increase the overall 
number of jobs. Regrettably, and 
often tragically, these noble experi- 
ments have failed. One hundred 
years is a fair test for a policy that 
does not work. Perhaps it is time 
to try another tack—one designed to 
make the labor market freer and 
more functional. To do this, we may 
need a social invention that balances 
the labor supply and demand by al- 
lowing unwilling workers to leave 
the labor force. This would open up 
jobs for people who want and need 
them. Such a policy would attempt to 
remove the social and legal barriers, 
such as some social welfare regula- 
tions, that force reluctant people to 
work. At the same time, it would 
seek to provide opportunities— and, 
in appropriate instances, income— 
to people who would like to leave 
the paid work force and do unpaid 
work, such as school work, child- 
care and voluntary social service 
work. 

We are not ready to consider these 
policies, however, because other 
myths reflexively force us to raise 
objections. 
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Myth 2: Work is paid 
employment. 


The? Work in America study 
addressed itself directly to the 
absurdity of this definition of work. 
For example, according to this 


definition, a housewife does not. 


work. However, if her services are 
replaced by a housekeeper, baby- 
sitter and cook, these persons are 
considered workers because their 
salaries are contributions to the 
gross national product. The policy 
inconsistency in this case is that a 


woman who raises her own children 
is not working, but if she takes a. 


job looking after the children of an- 
other woman, she is working. 

There are many repercussions of 
this definition. It forces some poor 
women to take low-paying, unsat- 
isfying jobs in order to become 
eligible for government health, wel- 
fare and other social services. Many 
of these women would rather be 
home raising their children. Society 
would benefit more from properly 
raised children, from lower costs 
for daycare, and from a citizenry 
whose freedom of choice was pre- 
served than from the fruits of low- 
level employment of these poor 
mothers. The issue is different for 
the middle classes: women will not 
be liberated until women and men 
can freely choose to take jobs in the 
paid labor force and/or to stay home 
and raise their children. This will 
only occur when raising children is 
valued as highly by society as is paid 
employment. i 

Similarly, much volunteer activity 
might also be considered work. 
Working in hospitals, in churches, 
on school boards, in scouting and in 
local government is not paid em- 
ployment, but it is every bit as im- 
portant to society as are many 
activities for which there is com- 


pensation—such as the make-work 
of public and private bureaucracies. 

Raising the status of childcare and 
volunteer work to that of paid em- 
ployment would not be easy. It 
would first require eliminating pro- 
visions that require employment as a 
prerequisite for social services. It 
might also include some cash pay- 
ments or tax write-offs for these 
activities, as is the case in other 
nations where there are child allow- 
ances, mothers’ pensions, and pay 
or tax breaks for community activi- 
ties. We are not open, however, to 
considering such alternative poli- 
cies, not only because we believe 
that work is paid labor, but also be- 
cause of our adherence to the follow- 
ing related myth. 


Myth 3: All paid labor 
is ennobling. 


Labor and welfare policies reflect 
the puritan views that any job is 
better than no job, and no one is 
too good for any job. Taken to the 
extreme, these beliefs often lead to 
an incredible contradiction mani- 
fested by many leaders: they 
espouse that work is good for 
everyone, but, at the same time, they 
find it necessary to force people to 
work, If the former is true, why is it 
necessary to advocate the latter? 
How is it that those who preach the 
dignity of work also believe that 
work should be used as punishment? 
The root of this contradiction is 
the simple fact that not all jobs are 
good jobs. 

Although many jobs provide the 
social, psychological and economic 
rewards that make work so essential 
and meaningful to life, some ‘jobs 
offer none of these rewards. Not 
only do they fail to provide the 
worker with minimal dignity, chal- 
lenge and economic resources, but 
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they may actually destroy an in- 
dividual’s self-esteem. 

The nature of work, then, is a 
critically important variable in dis- 
cussions of total employment. Re- 
‘ lated to the nature of work is the 
stage in one’s life when one takes a 
certain kind of job. For example, 
picking fruit is not a bad summer 
job for a student, but it is literally 
lethal for migrant farmers and their 
families. There is nothing wrong 
with working in an unsteady, low- 
_ paying job if one is young and 
single, but if one tries to marry and 
raise a family in such an economic 
condition, the odds are that the mar- 
riage will quickly dissolve. 

The devastating consequences of 
the nature of work experience on 


family life were illustrated to me in . 


1967 to 1968 while I was doing 
research in the black community of 
Los Angeles and in -the Cape 
Coloured community of Cape Town, 
South Africa? In both communities 
there was considerable family dis- 
organization, especially among the 
poor. My original thesis was that un- 
employment of fathers was the com- 
mon cause of the high rates of 
desertion, separation and matri- 
archal households found in both 
communities. In South Africa, how- 
ever, I discovered that unemploy- 
ment was only at the frictional level, 
and in Watts even the high 12 per- 
cent rate of unemployment could not 
account adequately for the ex- 
treme pathology in that ghetto. It 
occurred to me after I had com- 
pleted my research that the crucial 
variable in both communities was 
the nature of the father’s employ- 
ment. In neither community were 
men who worked in unsteady, low- 

2. James O’Toole, Watts and Woodstock: 
Identity and Culture. in the United States 


and South Africa (New York: Holt Rinehart 
and Winston, 1973). 


paying, demeaning, unskilled, and 
dead-end jobs likely to have the 
self-esteem or social or economic 
wherewithal to hold a. family to- 
gether. In Watts, I estimated that 
only 65 percent of the men over 
age 18 worked full-time, full-year 
and earned over the minimum wage. 
That is, the subemployment rate for 
Watts was approximately 35 per- 
cent. It was not purely coincidental 
that in about a third of the homes in 
Watts the father was absent and that 
about a third of the families were on 
welfare. Of course, there was not 
always a direct relationship among 
male subemployment, matriarchal 
families and welfare cases, but the 
three factors correlated far more 
often than not. 


From the point of view of family - 


formation, all jobs are not good jobs. 
Moreover, who works in a family is 
a crucial variable. In both South 
Africa and the United States, non- 
white women were more employ- 
able than nonwhite men. Important, 
however, is the fact that the avail- 
ability of a job for a woman with 
small children had no positive ef- 


fect on family cohesion or other: 


social problems related to employ- 
ment and poverty. It was the fathers 
of young children who needed paid 
employment. Ironically, welfare 
work incentive programs in the 
United States are designed to get 
jobs for mothers instead of finding 
jobs for fathers of welfare children. 
Work programs are not directed to 
the fathers because they are not on 
welfare themselves, even’ though 
they are the proximate cause of their 


family’s welfare status. Punishing ` 


welfare mothers by making them 
take undesirable jobs has little or no 
positive impact on the familial or 
employment problems of the chron- 
ically disadvantaged. (Of course, 
these women also need the freedom 
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to take a paid job if they so choose.) 
Headway will be made in the ghetto 
only when all men who wish to have 
families can be assured of good, 
steady jobs that will enable them to 
support their ‘families. Such a goal 
will not be realized, however, as 
long as the following myth is be- 
lieved. 


Myth 4: Total employment would 
entail the involuntary 
mobilization of millions of 
workers in public service jobs. 


Many countries in which unem- 
ployment has ceased to be a problem 
—Spain and China, for example— 
have achieved total employment at 
the expense of personal liberty. The 
specter of such totalitarianism has 
been raised by the editors of the 
Wall Street Journal and others when 
arguing the case against total em- 
ployment. The fact’is that total em- 
ployment is a nontotalitarian con- 
cept based upon enhancing in- 
dividual freedom of choice. The goal 
of total employment is not to force 
every citizen to take a paid job. 
On the contrary, the goal is to re- 
move artificial constraints and 
rigidities which restrict the free play 
of the labor market. Artificial educa- 
tional credential requirements, dis- 
crimination based on age, sex, class 
or race, and government policies 
that restrict educational aid to the 
young or require employment 
among the middle-aged are ex- 
amples of constraints that might be 
removed, 

Moreover, there is insufficient 
freedom of choice among the kinds 
of jobs available and among alterna- 
tive conditions of work. Most em- 
ployment is rather monolithic in 
terms of the hours workers are re- 
quired to be on the job: 9 to 5, 
Monday through Friday, 50 weeks 


per year. There are not enough part- 
time jobs or jobs with flexible days 
or hours to provide workers with any 
real choice. It is quite possible that 
providing greater opportunities for 
part-time jobs through job sharing 
would reduce some of our most 
intractable unemployment prob- 


_ lems with only half the job creation 


effort. 

The design of jobs tends also to be 
monolithic. For example, almost 
all jobs for blue-collar workers are 
designed to be accomplished by 
morons. Intelligent blue-collar 
workers—and there are millions of 
them—do not have the freedom to 
choose jobs that are intellectually 
demanding or stimulating. For the 
middle class, there is a rather wide 
variety of jobs available in terms of 
type of supervision, working hours, 
conditions and the nature of work 
itself. The problem here may not 
be a shortage of good jobs, but 
rather credential, traditional or legal 
barriers that inhibit the matching 
of people with jobs that meet their 
social, psychological and economic 
needs. 

Moreover, there is not enough 
freedom of access to education for 
people of all ages and social classes, 
and not enough easy mobility from 
jobs to schools and back to jobs 
again, or from jobs to childraising 
and back to jobs again. 

What is required, then, are 
policies designed to create more 
diversity in the conditions of work, 
greater individual freedom of choice 
and mobility among jobs, and freer 
movement in and out of the labor 
market. We do not need a totali- 
tarian concept of full employment. 
Rather, we must begin to think 
of ways to remove barriers that 
inhibit freedom of choice and human 
development. 

However, since a free market 
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works perfectly only when there is a 
relatively great degree of equality 
among its participants, it may -be 
necessary to create some additional 
public service type jobs in order to 
create greater job diversity and op- 
tions for those people not fully 
served by the free market. But 
public service jobs should be kept to 
.aminimum. No matter how much it 
is denied by decent and well- 
meaning people, public service jobs 
tend not to be as good as private 
sector jobs. They quite often pay 
more, but in terms of challenge, 
autonomy, status and opportunities 
for growth, they tend to fall short 
of private sector jobs. For example, 
in the public sector, clerical and 
service jobs constitute 42 percent of 
all employment (78 percent if teach- 
ers are excluded), while in the 
private sector such jobs account for 
only 28 percent of all employment.’ 
One out of three new jobs is being 
created in the public sector, and 
while these jobs are not exactly 
menial, 60 to 70 percent of them are 
“in the categories of aide, attendant 
and assistant, clerical workers, cus- 
todial and semi-skilled blue- 
collar.”4 These are not bad jobs, 
perhaps, but they are hardly likely 
to satisfy the new generation of af- 
fluent, educated workers. In addi- 
tion to these criticisms of public 
employment, there is at least im- 
pressionistic evidence that private 
employment seems to be more in- 
novative, flexible and responsive to 
workers. It also opens the possi- 
bility of employee ownership that is 
obviously closed in the public 
sector. 


3. U.S., Department of Labor, Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook 1974-75 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1974). 

4. Ivar Berg, “Education and Training: 
Measuring the Pay-Off,” Manpower (Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 1973). 


This does not mean that govern- 
ment has no role in employment. It 
implies that government should be 
more creative in its spending and 
regulatory powers in order to pro- 
duce not only more jobs in the 
private sector, but more good jobs. 
For example, America could create 
30,000 new jobs by requiring that 
returnable bottles be used in place 
of throwaway cans, and 30 billion 
kilowatts of electricity would be 
saved in the process.® In another 
case, government could create either 
423,000 new jobs with æ health 
program or 256,000 with a highway 
program—-both for an identical in- 
vestment of $5 billion. In making 
the tradeoff between such expendi- 
tures, government should look not 
only at the number of jobs to be 
created, but also at the nature of 
those jobs in terms of potential for 
steady, challenging work with career 
mobility. 

Thus, government can use its 
power to create jobs in the private 
and private nonprofit sectors just as 
easily as it can create public serv- 
ice employment. In no fashion does 
a policy of total employment require 
either worker coercion or greatly 
increased government employment. 


Myth 5: Total employment 
requires economic growth. 


In the future, the rate of 
unemployment may fall towards 
zero, even without much eco- 
nomic growth. Indeed, it is possi- 
ble that within the next 30 years 
employment rates may be reported 
negatively, reflecting a situation in 
which demand for workers exceeds 
supply. The convergence of five 


trends makes such a zero growth-. 


5. Sanford Rose, “The Far-Reaching Con- 
sequences of High-Priced Oil,” Fortune 
(March 1974), 
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total employment future a distinct 
possibility: 


l. The rising costs of energy 
may lead to the increasing sub- 
stitution of labor for capital. 

2. The increasing scarcity of 
capital in our “debt econ- 
omy” may lead to more labor- 
intensive enterprises. 

3. The continued shift from an in- 
dustrial-based economy to a 
services basis will create more 
jobs. 

4. Environmentalist pressures 
will exacerbate the shift away 
from capital-intensive, “dirty” 
industries (metals and mining, 
for example) towards “cleaner” 
labor-intensive health, educa- 
tion and other services. . 

5. There will be a demographic 
shift culminating in about 30 
years in which the ratio of 
retired to those in the labor 
force will be greater than ever 
before in American history. 


Each of these five trends 
would have the effect of lowering 
productivity and economic growth 
while at the same time increasing 
the demand for workers. 

Looking at the future of employ- 
ment from still another perspective, 
one can argue that unemployment, 
particularly among the disadvan- 
taged, may become a vanishing 
problem. The National - Planning 
Association forecasts that by 1980 
job openings for blue-collar workers 
will exceed by 15.5 million the 
number of people in these skill 
categories, as defined in terms of 
levels of training and education. At 
the same time, however, millions of 
college-educated workers will be 
unable to find jobs that require their 
level of educational attainment.® 


6. Harold Wool et al., “The Labor Supply 
for Low Level Occupations” (Washington, 


What this means is that underem- 
ployment—working at less than 
one’s full productive capacity—is 
more likely than unemployment to 
be the salient characteristic of tomor- 
row’s work force. Indeed, the under- 
utilization of human resources is 
already becoming the nation’s fore- 
most work-related problem. In 1971, 
36 percent of male college graduates 
were unable to find professional or 
managerial jobs upon graduation.’ 
The recent cry for job satisfaction is 
basically a reflection of an increas- 
ingly better educated work force’s 
frustration with jobs that fail to meet 
their high expectations of challenge, 
responsibility and meaningfulness. 
In addition, subemployment and 
underemployment among the dis- 
advantaged and undereducated can 
also be seen primarily as the squan- 
dering of human resources. How- 
ever, whereas unemployment in the 
traditional sense will probably dis- 
appear in the United States in the 
future, the broader issue of under- 
employment will become more 
acute for all social classes because 
trends toward labor intensivity and 
zero economic growth are likely to 
lead to a greater number of routine 
jobs. 

Importantly, macro-economic 
policies and public service employ- 
ment are ineffective tools for deal- 
ing with underemployment. Again, 
the problem is not a shortage of 
jobs, but a poor mix of jobs. Looking 
at employment through these new 
lenses, we focus our attention on 
policies designed to remove rigid- 
ities in the labor market, to enhance 
individual freedom of choice, to 
increase the flexibility and variety 


D.C.: National Planning Association, June 
1973). . 

7. Herbert Striner, “Continuing Education 
as a National Capital Investment” (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: W. E. Upjohn Foundation, 1972). - 
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of jobs, and to encourage human 
development. Such policies for total 
employment, although devilishly 
difficult to pursue, are at least not 
tradeoffs against inflation. 


Myth 6: Total employment is 
inflationary. 


It has now been painfully demon- 
strated that it is possible to experi- 
ence simultaneously high rates of 
unemployment and inflation. Does 
this mean that it is also possible to 
experience concurrently low rates of 
unemployment and inflation? The 
current contradiction of the Phillip’s 
curve tradeoff reopens this possibil- 
-ity for discussion. 

It is appropriate here to look at 
some nontraditional employment 
policies that either are irrelevant to 
the problem of inflation or are 
proved inflation fighters. Obviously, 
total employment policies that ap- 
proach the problem from the per- 
spective of a maldistribution rather 
than a shortage of jobs moot the 
issue of inflation. If one’s tool for 
fighting unemployment is not 
macro-economic, then there is little 
problem of its directly fueling in- 
flation. 

A non-macro-economic policy of 
note in this regard is West 
Germany’s active manpower plan- 
ning and training program. The 
Germans have established a strategy 
for worker retraining and job change, 
recognizing that career immobility 
can be a source of worker discontent 
and inflationary pressure. While it is 
not clear that the German program is 
at all responsible for the country’s 
relatively low rates of inflation and 
unemployment, many economists 
on both sides of the Atlantic argue 
that the program has not hurt matters 
any.® Several economists argue that 


8. Striner, “Continuing Education.” 
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such a program is worth trying in 
the United States. They propose a 
worker retraining program that 
would decrease unnecessary labor 
oversupply in declining industries 
and occupations by retraining 
workers for industries and occupa- 
tions where they will be more pro- 
ductive and where critical man- 
power shortages might otherwise 
create inflationary bottlenecks.® 
Even at a cost of $4 billion, such 
a program is attractive, not only 
because it would lower the rate of 
inflation, but because it would cre- 
ate a quarter of a million jobs as 
well. It also strikes directly at the 
problems: of underemployment. 

The Work in America study sug- 
gests several other employment 
policies that would make lesser, but 
still significant, contributions 
towards lowering inflation. The fol- 
lowing measures would tend either 
to increase the mobility or pro- 
ductivity of workers or to increase 
the efficiency of the economy, there- 
by helping to reduce the rate of 
inflation for any given level of em- 
ployment: 


—reducing race, sex and age dis- 


crimination; 

—increasing mobility and vesting 
of pensions; 

—introducing profit sharing tied 
to worker or small group pro- 
ductivity; and 

~—-redesigning jobs. 


ALTERNATIVE POLICIES 


What is important about all of 
these proposals is that they are com- 
patible with a total employment 
strategy that has enhanced human 
development and freedom of choice 


9. Charles Holt, “Manpower Programs to 
Reduce Inflation and Unemployment: Man- 
power Lyrics for Macro Music” (Washington, 
D.C.: Urban Institute, 1971). 
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as its goal. Obviously, such a stra- 
tegy continues to assume the im- 
portance of using macro-economic 
policy to keep inflation and unem- 
ployment as low as possible. Noth- 
ing would throw a wrench into the 
works so much as drastically cutting 
government spending. However, 
the strategy is not dependent on 
macro-economic policy to create 
new jobs. That is how it differs from 
what we have, and that is why it 
probably has a greater chance of 
success than does the current ap- 
proach. ° 

In order to create total employ- 
ment, a series of discrete but com- 
patible private and public programs 
must be undertaken, many of which 
can be initiated at the state, com- 
munity or plant level. Such programs 
might do one or more of the follow- 
ing: (1) facilitate the withdrawal 
from the paid labor force of reluctant 
workers; (2) help those who need 
and want jobs to acquire them; (3) 
increase mobility of workers; and (4) 
increase flexibility of the job market. 
Possible program strategies might 
be to: 


—Reduce institutional rigidities 
in the labor market, such as 
seniority rules. Remove mini- 
mum wage requirements for 
those under 20 years of age 
and unmarried, and raise min- 
imum wage requirements for 
those over 20 years of age and 
for those under 20 who are 
married. 

— Remove all government regula- 
tions in which employment is a 
prerequisite for social services. 
For example, make unpaid indi- 
viduals engaged in raising 
children eligible for Social 
Security benefits. 

— Provide a program of mid-career 
worker training or sabbaticals 


that covers school tuition and a 
substantial part of foregone in- 
come. 

—Provide programs that allow 
workers to taper off before re- 
tirement. For example, allow- 
ing 55-year-olds to work four 
day weeks and 60 year olds 
three days, etc. Conversely, 
those over 65 would be per- 
mitted to work without penalty 
if they so elected. 

—Provide more part-time jobs and 
job sharing. For example, cur- 
rently the Pitney Bowes com- 
pany permits two mothers to 
split one job to free them both to 
spend time with their children. 
At some universities, a husband 
and wife may split one faculty 
appointment. 

— Establish a system of domestic 
“Fulbrights” for people who 
would like to take a year or two 
away from their regular jobs to 
engage in some kind of public 
service. Xerox has such a pro- 
gram for its employees. 

— Provide a guaranteed minimum 
annual income. 

—Stop massive immigration ex- 
cept for political or humani- 
tarian reasons. 

— Permit cities to charter and oper- 
ate banks. These banks would 
underwrite loans to individuals 
or groups wishing to start non- 
profit or cooperatively owned 
businesses that met the employ- 
ment needs of an underserved 
group or community. For ex- 
ample, businesses would be 
eligible if they offered mean- 
ingful employment to the aged, 
youth or minorities, or if they 
provided such groups with train- 
ing to do meaningful but rare 
types of work, such as skilled 
crafts and repairs. 

—Encourage the creation of com- 
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munity councils designed to: (1) 
match people with work and 
education opportunities; (2) 
counsel employers in the re- 
design of jobs; (3) lobby for the 
creation of part-time and flexible 
jobs; and (4) engage in local 
manpower planning. 


This list could be twice as long, 
and it is not certain that all the 
items included are either desirable 
or feasible. What is important to 
recognize is that it is possible and 
desirable to start thinking in terms 
` of such alternatives to traditional 
approaches, Although each such pro- 
gram has a cost, its potential bene- 
fits must be considered, not only 
in economic terms, but in terms of 
their effect on mental and physical 


health, crime, family cohesion, and 
social and political alienation. More- 
over, one has to weigh the in- 
flationary aspects of the alternative 
macro-economic policies and the 
costs of not acting at all in terms 
of lost income, taxes and production. 


In sum, total employment can be 
achieved through opening up the 
labor market, removing institutional 
rigidities and offering people greater 
freedom to choose when and where 
they will work. Such a policy is 
appropriate now and wil] still be 
appropriate in the future when em- 
ployment conditions change. Such a 
policy is equitable because it favors 
no race, class, age or sex. More- 
over, it is compatible with traditional 
freé market principles. 
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Managing Inflation in a Full Employment Society 


By ROBERT LEKACHMAN 


ABSTRACT: Reconciliation of full employment with price 
stability requires at least four and possibly five signifi- 
cant alterations of American institutional practices, each 
of which relates to equity of sacrifice and reward. The 
first four policy innovations include an unqualified federal 
guarantee of full employment; income maintenance at decent 
levels for individuals unable or unwilling to work; an in- 
comes policy based upon mandatory federal controls over 
the prices of large corporations and the fees of physi- 
cians, dentists, lawyers and other professional workers; and 
serious attention to redistributive taxation on grounds of 
equity and controlled inflation. If these measures discourage 
private investment, a fifth policy comes into play: the 
socialization of a growing portion of the private sector 
and a consequent expansion in the importance of the public 
economy. 
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. City University of New York. He is author of Inflation: the Permanent Problem 
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ULL employment without sig- 
nificant inflation is possible, 
but only in a community signifi- 
cantly different from the United 
States in the 1970s. This article 
describes the rearrangements of 
power, privilege, income and wealth 
that are essential for combining 
price stability with full employment. 
Inflation, as a secular tendency, 
is the consequence of validation by 
monetary authorities of more claims 
upon gross national product (GNP) 
` than there is output, at current 
prices, to be distributed. So long 
as real growth is substantial, the 
process is only moderately infla- 
tionary and, on the evidence of the 
. post-World War II experience, po- 
litically tolerable in democratic so- 
cieties. Current immoderate rates of 
inflation are the consequence of 
pressure of world population upon 
food supplies and a historic re- 
versal of the terms of trade between 
advanced resource-importing na- 
tions and the less developed sov- 
ereignties of the Persian Gulf, In- 
donesia, Venezuela, Libya, Jamaica 
and Nigeria. Because quite sud- 
denly the annual growth increment 
previously shared, however un- 
equally, among families of rich, mid- 
dle, and low economic estate has 
vanished, inflation rates in Europe, 
Japan and the United States have 
doubled or tripled. 

The prerequisites of full employ- 
ment within the context of price 
stability all relate to equity of sacri- 
fice and equity of reward. These 
prerequisites are immediately four 
in number and, in the longer run, 
a probable fifth as well. They are: 


l. an unqualified guarantee by 
the federal government of 
public employment as a re- 
liable alternative to private 
sector jobs in both good and 
bad economic weather; 


2. for those unable or unwilling 
to work, income maintenance 
at decent levels as a matter of 
right; 

3. an incomes policy (including 
mandatory controls) focused 
upon large corporations, pro- 
fessional societies and unions, 
as powerful and permanent as 
the organizations which neces- 
sitate this public check; 

4, serious attention to redistribu- 
tive taxation on grounds both 
of equity and price stability; 

5. and, in the predictable future, 
a gradually increasing public 
and diminishing private sphere 
of activity, a realization of the 
Keynesian vision of a “some- 
what comprehensive socialisa- 
tion of investment.” 


The remainder of this article con- 
sists of explanation of the above 
five-point agenda. 


PUBLIC JOBS 


In 1974, well-intended congres- 
sional job creation proposals, save 
for one outstanding exception, han- 
dled their problem as temporary. 
Thus S. 2993, introduced on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1974 by Senator Jacob 
Javits—Rep., New York—and sev- 
eral colleagues, links itself to the 
energy crisis, defines “a special pro- 
gram of emergency energy employ- 
ment,” triggers outlays at six per- 
cent general unemployment, and 
speaks throughout in the rhetoric 
of “transitional public service em- 
ployment opportunities.” 

Transitional positions are likely to 
be second-class jobs, evaluated sus- 
piciously by civil service associa- 
tions and public employee unions 
as probable infringements upon 


1. See, John M. Keynes, The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money 
(New York: Harcourt, 1936), p. 378. 
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benefit, job protection and wage 


standards won over years of pain- 


_ ful negotiation. The new jobs are 


exceedingly likely to be attacked 
as leaf-raking or hole-filling activ- 
ities to be eliminated as promptly 
as possible. Existing public pref 
erences for private over public ac- 
tivity are certain to be reinforced 
by the transitional approach. 

A far superior design is embod- 
ied by H. R. 15476, sponsored 


_by Congressmen Augustus Hawkins 


—Dem., California—and Henry 
Reuss— Dem., Wisconsin—as well 
as Senator Hubert Humphrey— 
Dem., Minnesota. Their proposal, 
a revival and extension of the 
1945 Wagner-Murray Full Employ- 
ment Bill (which in emasculated 
form survived as the Employment 
Act of 1946), aims “to establish 
a national policy and nationwide 
machinery for guaranteeing to all 
adult Americans’ able and will- 
ing to work the availability of 
equal opportunities for useful and 
rewarding employment.” The stat- 
ute’s short title contains both its 
objectives and an estimate of time 
needed to achieve them: “This Act 
may be cited as the ‘Equal Oppor- 
tunity and Full Employment Act of 
1976.’ ” 

Unlike S. 2993, this bill imposes 
permanent obligations upon Con- 
gress and the White House. The 
president is responsible for the for- 
mulation of an annual full employ- 
ment and production program, up- 
dated at six-month intervals. The 
president is further instructed to 
convert existing Manpower Reports 
into detailed labor analyses and 
careful job vacancy surveys. The 
United States Employment Service, 
pleasantly retitled the United States 
Full Employment Service, will 
henceforth harbor as a new instru- 
ment a Job Guarantee Office charged 


with offering “useful and reward- 
ing employment for any American, 
able and willing to work but not 
yet working, unable otherwise to 
obtain work and applying to such 
office for assistance.” The office is 
free to contract with private and 
voluntary agencies, as well as local 
planning councils under public 
auspices. 

As a serious and sophisticated at- 
tempt to gfapple with the concrete 
details of comprehensive job guaran- 
tees, this proposal is notable for a 
humane definition of employability, 
emphasis upon social and economic 
equity, and regard for quality of 
life. As recent deterioration in the 
ratio of black to white income re- 
minds us, high employment is 
mildly egalitarian, and sluggish 
labor markets are invariably hostile 
to late-comers to the American cele- 
bration—minorities, women and the 
young. 

In the context of anti-inflationary 
concern, an additional equity con- 
sideration obtrudes. itself. As intel- 
ligent conservatives perceive, 
monetary and fiscal restraints in- 
variably increase general unemploy- 
ment in socially inequitable ways. 
Thus it was in 1974 that Federal 
Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns, a 
wistful believer in free markets, 
nevertheless endorsed Senator 
Jacob Javits’ $4 billion job creation 
scheme out of a recognition that the 
old-time religion of tight money and 
slashed federal budgets is politically 
facilitated by job creation efforts 
which mitigate the consequences of 
these acts. 

Unqualified job guarantees prom- 
ise a number of additional social 
gains. Public sector expansion is 
energy and resource thrifty when 
new jobs are located in health de- 
livery, education, property and per- 
sonal protection, environmental 
conservation and cultural amenity. 
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Permanent full employment en- 
courages job redesign, flexible work- 
ing schedules, study and recrea- 
tional sabbaticals, and humanization 
of life in factories and offices. 
Finally, full employment promotes 
social cohesion and integration into 
the labor force of that unemployed 
and underemployed underclass 
whose presence Gunnar Myrdal pos- 
tulates as the mark of an under- 
developed community. 


INCOME MAINTENANCE 


American income maintenance 
programs include old age and sur- 
vivors’ benefits, veterans’ pensions, 
Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, food stamps, and a variety 
of other measures which accurately 
include subsidies to defense con- 
tractors and other needy corporate 
citizens. Eligibility is premised 
upon defined status: honorable in 
the case of veterans and the elderly, 
dishonorable in the circumstances of 
welfare clients. Neither legislatures 
nor courts have promulgated a gen- 
eral right to public income support, 
although intermittently courts have 
moved tentatively in the direction 
of providing due process protections 
to welfare beneficiaries. The Nixon 
Supreme Court retreated in recent 
cases toward an older conception of 
welfare as gift or gratuity instead 
of badge of membership in civil- 
ized society. 

Even on expanded criteria of em- 
ployability, some persons can not 
work. Others, because they prefer 
either the care of young children or 
an alternative life style, do not wish 
to work. In all probability, the mem- 
bers of both categories are a small 
percentage of the labor force. Since 
unwilling men and women are un- 
productive employees, the argu- 
ment on both efficiency and equity 


grounds is compelling for substitu- 
tion of income maintenance for exist- 
ing categorical grant programs. 


By far the most convenient mecha- . 


nism is the Negative Income Tax 
(NIT), preferably in an explicitly 
redistributive version. Any NIT is 
defined by the existence of a basic 
grant and a tax upon any earnings 
which at some breaking point re- 
duces the grant to zero and enlists 
the grant recipient in the company 
of ordinary taxpayers. At current 
prices, a $1,000 per person basic 
grant in tandem with a 50 percent 
tax upon earnings would compre- 
hend as potential beneficiaries many 
fully employed but low-paid men 
and women. Until a person reached 
an income of $12,000 as head of a 
family of four, he or she would gain 
either in outright cash subventions 
or in tax reductions.” 

The numbers one prefers to attach 
to basic grants and taxes on earnings 
reflect the degree of income redis- 
tribution which is desired and the 
quantity of essential health, psy- 
chiatric, and social services avail- 
able at zero or low cost. Should 
Congress enact universal health 
care, liberalize food stamps, and 
fund an adequate supply of public 
housing and mass transportation, 
even egalitarians would favor lower 
basic grants and higher compen- 
sating taxes upon earnings than they 
would when these necessities are 
scarce and expensive, as they are 
now. 

The most persuasive virtue of the 
NIT is its association with individual 
dignity. Existing“ welfare adminis- 
tration degrades both those who 
grant benefits and those who receive 
them. By contrast, universal income 
guarantees substitute the neutral, if 
universally detested, bureaucracy of 


2. In mid-1974, the income median was 
$12,000. 
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the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) 
for disdained welfare bureaucrats. 
It is difficult to escape the judg- 
ment that malevolence, contempt 
for the poor, low regard for “losers,” 
and eagerness tọ blame victims (to 
borrow William Ryan’s expressive 
language) are implicated in public 
reluctance to move from a generally 
excoriated welfare system to simple, 
more dignified, and ultimately less 
expensive alternatives. Nixon’s 
Family Assistance Plan (FAP) failed 
partly because Mr. Nixon sabotaged 
his own ‘proposal, partly because 
critics on the left criticized its malign 
combination of meager benefits and 
covert violations of civil liberties, 
but largely because, despite quan- 
tities of Nixon rhetoric in praise of 
workfare and payrolls as substitutes 
for welfare and welfare rolls, con- 
servatives persisted in tagging FAP 
as a giveaway of taxpayers’ hard- 
earned dollars to morally unworthy 
folks, many of them having the poor 


_taste to be black, unmarried or both. 


CONTROLS 


Among economists, traditional 
dislike of price and wage controls 
is allied to a strong preference 
for free markets. On the one hand, 
these markets register the shifting 
tastes and preferences of the cus- 
tomers and, on the other, the re- 
sponses of sellers to these tastes 
within the constraints imposed by 
the need fo hire labor, acquire space, 
purchase raw materials and borrow 
money. The preeminent charms of 
the free market are two-fold: it oper- 
ates by itself, and all the actors, 
to recall Alfred Marshall’s comment, 
are moved not by altruism, a weak 
impulse, but by self-interest, an ex- 
ceedingly well-developed one. 
Slow-witted consumers are often 
astounded by this displeasure with 


their purchases. But, if they are ca- 
pable of learning from experience, 
they gradually and of their own. ac- 
cord improve the quality of their 
market selections. Stupid business- 
men, who misjudge their market and 
spend their scarce cash on inappro- 
priate combinations of the factors 
of production, go broke in short 
order. The resources which they 
misapplied pass into the control of 
more efficient rivals. This is tough 
on the losers but splendid for the 
economy as a whole. l 

Like other branches of theology, 
free market economics represents an 
idealized version of human conduct. 
Accordingly, the case for permanent 
controls is associated with a short- 
age of free markets, the affection 
of most Americans for large scale 
in corporations as well as defensive 
linemen, and the consequent re- 
luctance of politicians effectively to 
apply anti-trust statutes to the giant 
corporations which dominate the 
American economy. In their respec- 
tive industries, the four largest cor- 
porations control 99 percent of auto- 
mobiles, 96 percent of aluminum, 
80 percent of cigarettes, and 72 per- 
cent of soaps and detergents? 

Market power confers upon those 
who possess it the discretion to 
choose, within varying but usually 
wide limits, combinations of high 
prices and reduced sales or alterna- 
tive packages of low prices and 
larger sales. The resources of 


_ 3. Professional societies in their own way 
restrict output and raise costs. Minimum fee 
schedules promulgated by bar associations 
and mutually beneficial alliances among the 
American Medical Association, Blue Cross 
and hospitals have turned lawyers and doc- 
tors into affluent Americans. 

4. A case in point: in 1974 General Motors 
and its gigantic playmates were confronted 
by declining sales and profits. They raised 
their prices five times on 1974 models and 
an additional 8 to 10 percent on 1975 
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oligopolists are large enough to en- 
courage expenditures upon adver- 


'_ tising, marketing, and the suborna- 


tion of politicians, which manipu- 
Jate rather than respond to the 
market. Fortunately, this freedom is 
less than complete, as such spectacu- 
lar failures as the Edsel indicate. 
Nevertheless, the options are real 
enough to render into fantasy the 
economists’ vision to consumers’ ra- 
tionally choosing items which max- 
imize their satisfaction within the 
constraints of their limited incomes. 
In concentrated industries, domi- 
nant firms usually opt for the in- 
flationary strategy of high pricing 
and heavy advertising. 

Economists cling to their love of 
free markets out of loyalty to their 
own training and also because 
free market theory is such a beau- 
tifully articulated intellectual struc- 
ture. When ‘textbook discussion 
turns, usually somewhat uneasily 
and therefore rather briefly, to 
monopoly and oligopoly, authors 
generally agree that these depar- 
tures from competition raise prices, 
reduce output and waste resources 
on advertising. How can they ex- 
plain these embarrassments? As 
Edwin Mansfield’s new introduc- 
tory volume glumly confides, 
“there is no single unified model of 
oligopoly behavior.”5 Apart from 
outright collusion, the theoretical 
explanations offer a choice between 
Paul Sweezy’s 1939 jeu d'esprit, 
the kinked demand curve, and Von 
Neumann’s and Morgenstern’s 
1944 exercise in the theory of 
games. 


models. No Seventh Avenue garment jobber 
in a fiercely competitive trade would have 
acted in like manner. The small and tempo- 
rary rebates announced in early 1975 are a 
poor substitute for competitive behavior. 

5. See, Edwin Mansfield, Economics: 
Principles, Problems, Decisions (New York: 
Norton, 1974). ` 
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Departing from the conventional 
wisdom on this score, I believe that 
bad theory is worse than no theory 
at all—-an intellectual posture 
which implies that appropriate 
reactions to inflation require, as 
heavy supplements to received 
economics: common observation, a 
sense of the realities of economic 
and political power, and an applica- 
tion of enlightened ethics. Life is 
untidy, and the causes of inflation 
are multiple. Among them are: pol- 
icy blunders; the politics of Viet- 
nam escalation and the manipula- 
tions of the Committee to Reelect 
the President; detente as a reelec- 
tion ploy; bad luck, bad weather 


and mutinous anchovies; Earl Butz 


and Herbert Stein; Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries’ 
price-rigging; world population 
pressure; and, in 1971 and 1972, 
simultaneous business cycle peaks 
in the leading trading nations. 

One ought not exaggerate the 
efficacy of even wholesome rem- 
edies. Wage and price controls 
will not improve the behavior of. 
Arab oil producers or alleviate food 
and fertilizer shortages or improve 
the distribution of monsoon rains. 
But wage and price controls, intel- 
ligently applied by controllers who 
believe in their own actions, do 
appropriately react to that element 
of: inflation which derives from the 
exercise of concentrated market © 
power. Since in the foreseeable 
future large economic units will 
continue to play the leading roles 
in manufacturing, finance and ` 
transportation, and their managers 
will continue, in the absence of 
public control, to engage in un- 
supervised private planning, the 
need for effective public supervi- 


_Sion is urgent. 


In our economy, the true policy 
choices are not between planning 
and competition; they are between 
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private planning guided by the 
self-interest of autonomous corpo- 
rate officials and private planning 
supervised by elected public offi- 
cials and their agents. Hence wage 
and price controls, land use stan- 
dards, environmental and occupa- 
tional safety regulations, even ra- 
tioning and allocation, are not dis- 
tortions of competitive markets for 
the adequate reason that such mar- 
kets are of diminishing conse- 
quence. Rational controls and regu- 
lations afford the community a 
chance “to correct the distortions 
imposed upon resource use and 
allocation by the operations of 
concentrated and irresponsible pri- 
vate economic power. 

As has been noted, cost-push 
inflation is always evident or in- 
cipient in American and other 
capitalistic economies. In the past 
two or three years, American unions 
have behaved with unusual re- 
straint and at considerable cost to 
their members, partly, one may 
guess, because of an unsympathetic 
administration in Washington. In 
the absence of effective White 
House economic leadership, the 
temptation is likely to become 
overwhelming soon to seek new 
contracts which embody wage and 
benefit improvements far in excess 
of probable productivity gains, both 
to compensate union members for 
the ravages of past inflation and to 
protect them from the ravages of 
future inflation. In concentrated 
industries, large corporations rou- 
tinely pass on their higher labor 
costs to the customers, usually with 
a dollop of added profit for consola- 
tion. 

The recent record of economic 
forecasters demonstrates anew that 
prophecy is hazardous. All the 
same, I venture to guess that by 
late 1975 wage-price controls will 
either be in renewed effect, along 
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with other rational anti-inflationary 
and anti-recessionary measures, or 
a revival of the politics and policies 
of 1969 and 1970 Nixonomics Mark 
I, will plunge the economy into a 
deep depression.® 

If controls are to be effective, 
they must also be permanent and 
equitable. From mid-1971 to the 
end of 1972, Nixon’s Phase 1 and 
Phase 2 controls restrained wages 
more effectively than property in- 
come. Reluctantly, unions went 
along with modest wage guide- 
posts. A second time around, how- 
ever, neither the unions nor any 
other organized group will accept 
controls which are perceived as 
unfair. Equity evolves from ,ex- 
perience as well as intuition and 
political belief. Should wage and 
price controls become accepted as 
permanent institutional necessities, 
a case law of equity is likely to 
evolve from the flow of decisions 
made by the controllers. 

Controls liberate monetary and 
fiscal policy, but they are no substi- 
tute for appropriate credit and 
budgetary maneuvers. During se- 
vere inflations, effective controls 
facilitate monetary policy by limit- 
ing the corporate borrowing re- 
quired to finance inventories at 
rising prices. By diverting demand 
to controlled industries,’ controls 
correspondingly diminish demand 


6. The 1969-1960 experiment was pur- 
sued long enough to cause a recession, but, 
fortunately, not long enough to turn it into a 
depression, probably because a presidential 
election was approaching. The parallel be- 
tween 1969-1970 and 1974~1975 is incom- 
plete: the inflation is far worse in the latter 
period, and so are the surrounding realities 
of pole resources scarcity, real and artifi- 
cial, ` 

7. Save in rare times of exceptional stress, 
I assume that controls will zero in upon 
large corporations, the unions with which 
they negotiate, and the stronger professional 
societies. These are the major loci of concen- 
trated market power. 
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elsewhere and depress prices in the 
uncontrolled sector. 

In much the same way as public 
job creation is an essential response 
to the unemployment caused by 


anti-inflationary endeavors, controls ` 


are the necessary accompaniments 
of fiscal and monetary responses to 
excess demand by consumers and 
investors and cost-push impulses 
from major corporations and, on 


occasion, from unions. The extent. 


and variety of the controls are left 
open to question here. Congress 
will be well-advised to grant con- 
trollers considerable discretion in 
how they respond to various types 
of inflation. 

In sum, controls ugh to be as 
pervasive as the departures from 
the economists’ ideal of free com- 


petition. One should ask no more, : 


but it is dangerous to settle for less. 


TAXES 


Since 1961, three presidents and 
seven Congresses have conspired 
to reduce taxes five times, thrice 
across the board in 1964, 1969 and 
1971, and twice selectively in 1961 
and 1965. As a result, between 1955 
and 1970 corporate income taxes as 
a percentage of federal collections 
dropped from 20 to 12 percent. 
During the same 15 years, payroll 
taxes nearly doubled, ascending 
from 8 to 15 percent. Corporate 
taxes, falling partly on stockholders, 
are progressive. Payroll taxes are 
notoriously regressive. According 
to Brookings Institution studies, the 
Treasury would now be $16 billion 
richer each year if the 1969 and 
1971 slashes in personal and corpo- 
rate income taxes were repealed. 

As conservative economists are 
well aware, and as liberal econ- 
omists repeatedly forget when they 
advocate stimulating tax reductions, 
every tax cut narrows the revenue 


base to support such liberal projects 
as income maintenance, public | 


housing, universal Health care, man- 
power training and community de- 
velopment. 

In the present severe inflation 
and equally severe recession, the 
outlines of an effective and anti- 
inflationary tax program are easy to 
sketch. New taxes should be im- 
posed and old ones collected upon 
large inheritances and gifts, corpo- 
rate profits, large private incomes 
and the numerous tax shelters 
which now protect the wealthy.’ 
The $25 to 35 billion that conserva- 
tively could be raised by tax revi- 
sions of this kind ought, in the 
interests of rough justice, finance 
new public employment, reduce 
payroll levies on low-wage earners, 
finance income maintenance as a 
matter of right, and support new 
initiatives in health care, low-cost 
housing, and cheap and convenient 
mass transportation. If $10 billion 
were initially devoted to. public 
jobs, an equal amount to tax relief 
and income maintenance, and $5 
billion to an improved package of 
social services, the net impact 


would be redistributive but not” 


inflationary. 
Such a redistribution £ is, and opti- 


‘mistically can be made to appear, 


fair.2 At best it could serve as part 
of an implicit social contract which 
justified both corporate and union 
self-restraint. As tax benefits became 
available, real take-home pay for 


8. The usual list begins with mineral 
depletion allowances, goes on to real estate 
tax shelters, foundation devices, corporate 
expense accounts, tax-free municipal bonds, 
capital gains rackets, concealment of earn- 
ings by multinationals, and on and on. 

9. I am uneasily aware that what is here 
proposed bears resemblances to Senator 
McGovern’s ill-fated 1972 platform. I am 
inclined to think that Mr. McGovern was not 


-so much wrong as premature, but this is an 


argument for another occasion. 
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average workers would cease to fall 
and begin once more to rise. Just as 
important, rank and file outrage at 
soaring prices and profits would be 
alleviated as controls bit on corpo- 
rate pricing policies. 

When growth slows or stops, 
equity necessitates equitable redis- 
tribution of the existing economic 
pie. 


SOCIALIZATION OF INVESTMENT 


This proposed package of public 
job guarantees, income mainte- 
nance ab a new personal freedom, 
limitations upon property and labor 
income, and redistributive taxation 
is certainly open to the criticism 
that it promotes consumption and 
discourages innovation and invest- 
ement. As the conventional argu- 
ment goes, higher corporate taxes 
and higher levies upon large per- 
sonal incomes discourage the tak- 
ing of entrepreneurial chances on 
new products, processes and mar- 
kets, and dampen into the bargain 
the incentives of corporate execu- 
tives clambering company ladders. 
Losing heart, the corporate man 
may relax his efforts, lengthen his 
holidays and weekends, and trans- 
fer his capital to Swiss or Belgian 
banks. 

Of course, it is not necessary 
to swallow such self-pity whole. 
Sweden, a country whose stand- 
ard of living by some measures 
approximates the American, has 
for more than half a century been 
administered by social democrats 
who have followed far more egali- 

` tarian tax, social service, manpower 
and housing policies than has the 
United States, What probably counts 
for more than after-tax income 
toward one’s rank in the peck- 
ing order is pretax salary and 
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perquisites. It is not at all likely 
that halving Mr. Geneen’s princely 
compensation of $900,000 or so and 
adjusting his subordinates’ stipends 
accordingly would cause Mr. Ge- 
neen and his associates to sulk and 
go home with their marbles. For 
true competitors, corporate style, it 
is winning that counts and not 
necessarily the size of the purse, 
except in comparison with what 
other winners are collecting. 

This theory could be wrong. It is 
possible that the present scale of 
rewards to managers and entrepre- 
neurs is essential to the evocation 
of their efforts and talents. As a 
secular tendency, then, private in- 
vestment would sink, and in the 
absence of response by public au- 
thorities the well-known multiplier 
impact of reduced investment 
would diminish aggregate demand 
and employment and slow growth 
to a halt. 

For my part, I should regard such 
a scene with equanimity if not 
positive delight, for, with luck, the 
threat of enduring depression 
would create favorable oppor- 
tunities for the expansion of public 
investment to fill the gaps in 
economic activity opened by 
deficient private production. If one 
believes, as I do, that our single 
greatest national need is an expan- 
sion of those communal enterprises 
which distinguish civilized from 
uncivilized societies, then the 
threats of entrepreneurs and ren- 
tiers lose their terror. 

Although it is unlikely that 
another $25 billion or so extracted 
from the strong and affluent will 
seriously alter the American ver- 
sion of market capitalism, I would 
cheerfully take the chance and in- 
vite others to join me. 
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Full Employment at Living Wages 


By THOMAS VIETORISZ, ROBERT MIER AND BENNETT HARRISON 
y F y ° 


ABSTRACT: The theme of this article is true full employ- 
ment: the opportunity for all to work for living wages. Under 
the heading of a full employment policy, we reject the 
creation. of substandard jobs, no matter how many. A policy - 
of guaranteed employment that fails to provide for living 
wage levels could easily turn into a device for forcing 
reluctant workers into substandard jobs. A true full 
employment policy must rest on three principles: (1) a 
guarantee of the right to useful job opportunities for all 
workers; (2) the creation of standards for family living. 
wages, at least for principal wage earners, since a pure 
employment policy with no proper wage standards will 
merely succeed in reproducing poverty; and (3) a com- 
prehensive framework of manpower, production and capac- 
ity planning. Without this, a job guarantee at living wages is 
sure to fail, because the task of full employment policy is 
enormous. It must not merely create millions of jobs; it must ` 
upgrade tens of millions. 
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ANY middle class persons 

are subject to a curious 
double vision in considering what 
is a substandard job. At a recent 
public hearing on the housing 
component of flood relief in Elmira, 
New York, the disadvantages of al- 
lowing trailer parks to proliferate in 
a community were discussed. The 
government people, businessmen 
and community leaders attending 
agreed that about $10 thousand 
annual income was required for 
a family to afford nonsubsidized, 
permanent housing. As an annual 
income, this was felt to set a 
reasonable standard. 

Yet, as an equivalent hourly wage 
of five dollars, the same income 
level horrified all those present, 
since they immediately recognized 
it as the effective minimum wage 
needed by family men if either 
trailer parks or public housing were 
to be avoided. The shock came 
with the realization that such a 
wage level was well above the 
prevailing local wage for many jobs 
in which family heads were habitu- 
ally employed. Businessmen were 
aghast at the thought of having to 
meet outside competition while 
paying such wages, and civic lead- 
ers saw the specter of business 
flight, real estate value collapse, 
and a disastrous loss in tax rev- 
enues. 

What is characteristic about this 
incident is that the group perceived 
the same labor market transaction 
so differently from the income side 
and from the cost side. From the 
income side, families and their 
needs were seen in relation to the 
social and physical structure of the 
community as a whole. From the 
cost side, labor productivity was 


seen as rigidly fixed and not re- 


sponsive to wage level changes. 


Lacking the expectation that labor 
productivity would rise when 
wages increased, higher pay of 
necessity appeared as an unearned 
transfer which could be ruinous to 
individual businesses and to the 
economic health of the community. 


WAGES AND PRODUCTIVITY 


The prevailing work ethic locates 


. the source of productivity in the 


effort and qualities of the indi- 
vidual. One of the strongest forces 
opposing the direct elimination of 
poverty by income transfers 
adequate to lift recipients into a 
modest lower middle class exist- 
ence is the widely held notion that 
this would undermine the motiva- 
tion to work. If a person can live 
adequately while he is idle or un- 
productive, the argument goes, why 
should he bother to take a job or, 
having taken one, exert himself to 
advance to more demanding tasks? 

Ignoring the fact that many vic- 
tims of poverty are unable to work 
at all— women with small children, 
the old and ill, the handicapped 
poor—this argument implies that 
the stick of widespread poverty is 
needed to beat workers into accept- 
ing productive jobs. The fact that a 
great many workers hold full-time 
jobs that leave them with poverty 
level incomes has not yet fully 
penetrated public consciousness. 
At the level of professional discus- 
sion, the traditional economic view 
of the matter is that the worker is 
too lazy and ignorant or, using a 
more polite phrase, too deprived 
through no fault of his own to be 
worth more than the prevailing low 
wages to his employer. 

The work ethic derives its politi- 
cal appeal from the moral standard 
that he who contributes more to the 
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productive effort should get more 
in return. The standard establishes 
equity between individuals trapped 
into antagonistic social relations in- 
volving toil and possible privation, 
but it raises two fundamental ques- 
tions. First, are individuals really 
in control of the productive con- 
tributions ascribed to them? Sec- 
ond, what makes for the prevalent 
antagonistic social relations? Are 
they inevitable? 
With regard to the first question, 
there is widespread evidence that 
the productivity of workers is 
within a wide range of variation 
largely outside the workers’ con- 
trol. Productivity depends, rather, 
on the technical and organizational 
sophistication of the firm or indus- 
try. Levantine workers brought to 
German factories thus perform at 
German levels of productivity. 
When an industry or occupation 
pays low wages, it encourages 
wasteful use of labor and retards 
technical change; conversely, high 
wages stimulate labor-saving inno- 


vations. To be sure, the latter also © 


involve on-the-job retraining and 
upgrading of the labor force, but 
higher wages provide a built-in 
motivation for worker cooperation. 
There are limits to mid-career re- 
training, but wartime experiences 
have shown, especially in England 
where at one point even the men- 
tally retarded were brought into 
war production, that the obstacles 
to retraining have more to do with 
willingness to try than with ability 
to learn. In this regard, therefore, 
the work ethic is based on a false 
perception of reality. 

So long as productivity is viewed 


as a fixed, personal characteristic of. 


the worker and therefore unchang- 
ing in response to variations in 
wage levels, Socially desirable 
wage increases will appear as un- 


earned transfers. Yet unearned 
transfers are perceived by the pub- 
lic quite differently from earned 
income. A recent study by Lee 
Rainwater has shown that the pub- 
lic perception of the minimum in- 


come needed for a family to “get 


along” is substantially higher than 
what the public regards as justified 
public assistance to the same fam- 
ily. Rainwater identifies the “get- 
ting along” income as one produc- 
ing a standard of living that puts a 
family just -barely into the 
mainstream of society, whereas the 
publicly tolerable family assistance 
income is one enabling physical 
survival only under conditions of 
degradation and dehumanization"! 
In other words, many people regard 
it as fair not to meet minimum 
social needs of transfer income re- 
cipients. 

This ‘attitude flows directly from 
the work ethic. Wage labor is 
plainly perceived as so alienating 
that it is regarded, in equity, on a 
par with very harsh privation. 

Secondly, besides ascribing so- 
cial productivity to the merit of 
individuals, the work ethic is em- 
bedded in the perception of social 
relations as fundamentally an- 
tagonistic. Such antagonistic social 
relations are created and reinforced 
by the need for social control. 


The control function arises from 


the need of business to reduce the 
bargaining power of workers by the 
policy of creating or reinforcing the 
formation of distinct qualities of 
labor. The subdivision of the pro- 
duction process into many educa- 
tional and skill segments is only 
partly determined by technology; 
in part, it follows the logic of con- 


1. Lee Rainwater, “Economic Inequality 
and the Credit Income Tax,” Working Pa- 
pers for a New Society 1, no. 1 (Spring 1973), 
pp. 50-61. 
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trolling the labor force by dividing 
it. The low-wage, low-productivity 
“secondary” labor force contrasts 
with the labor aristocracy of power- 
ful unions and with persons work- 
ing in the middle or upper eche- 
lons of public and private bureau- 
cracies. Hierarchical organization 
demands low living standards for 
blacks and Puerto Ricans in order 
to enable the hiring of Irish and 
Italian (and now, progressively, 
some black and Puerto Rican) 
blue-collar workers, policemen and 
clerical eemployees. The incentive 
is a lower middle class standard of 
living. The same segmentation 
permits the hiring of managers by 
cutting them in on the rewards of 
wealth, and the hiring of profes- 
sionals whose duties in part serve 
the needs of production and in part 
help in maintaining the ideologies 
and control processes necessary for 
the continuation of the existing 
economic and social structure. 

The resulting divisions, together 
with real or threatened upward and 
downward mobility of various 
groups, contribute both to the 
maintenance of social hierarchies 
and to the -perpetuation of an- 
tagonisms between individuals and 
groups. Given a misconception of 
the sources of individual productiv- 
ity, the foundation is therefore laid 
for the maintenance of a work ethic 
that opposes many measures that 
might reasonably be taken to 
eliminate poverty. 


CONCEPT OF A LIVING WAGE 


The Elmira citizens are not 
unique in having a strong sense of a 
socially desirable family income. 


_Almost 30 years of Gallup opinion 


surveys have revealed a public 
awareness of a minimally adequate 
income for a family of four, which 


in 1970 corresponded closely to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ (BLS) 
“lower” budget for an urban family 
of four of $6,960 per year.? The 
BLS’ lower budget, representing 
the lowest of three standards of 
living, was based on the actual cost 
of a basket of goods which would 
enable a minimal socially accepta- 
ble level of subsistence. This 
budget was updated for autumn 
1973 to an average of $8,181 per 
year for an urban family of four 
over the 40 metropolitan areas sur- 
veyed, 

The urgency for eliminating pov- 
erty is obvious; many social 
pathologies flow directly from pov- 
erty. We have found in our ongoing 
research, for example, that much of 
the intercity statistical variation in 
substandard housing, crime, ill 
health, mental illness, drug in- 
volvement, and infant mortality can 
be explained by intercity differ- 
ences in the incidence of poverty? 

If there is consensus on a 
threshold income to break poverty 
and enable social participation, is 
full employment policy an appro- 
priate vehicle for generating that 
income? Rainwater argues that 
public opinion has always sup- 
ported a jobs strategy for confront- 
ing poverty. . 

Our ongoing research has found 
in a 5l-city sample of low income 
areas, surveyed for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the 1970 Census 
Employment Survey (CES), that 
more than 50 percent of the varia- 


2. Rainwater, “Economic Inequality;” 
Robert Kilpatrick, “Income Elasticity of 
the Poverty Line,” Review of Economics 
and Statistics 55, no. 3 (August 1973), pp. 
327-332. 

3. Robert Mier, Thomas Vietorisz, and 
Jean-Ellen Giblin, “Indicators of Labor Mar- 
ket Functioning and Urban Social Distress,” 
Urban Affairs Annual Review (Los Angeles: 
Sage, 1975). 
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tion in poverty was explained by 
current employment difficulties— 
low wage or sporadic employment, 
or unemployment. A detailed 
micro-analysis of the Detroit, 
Michigan CES survey area verified 
the above findings. It also yielded 
evidence that a substantial propor- 
tion of poverty unexplainable by 
current employment circumstances 
could be attributed to indirect and 
lagged effects, especially via family 
structures— illegitimacy, desertion 
and problems of the aged, whose 
earlier work experiences precluded 
provision for their retirement years. 
In considering employment 
policies to break the grip of pov- 
erty, there is a strong temptation to 
temper arguments for minimum 
wage legislation by relying on the 
employment of secondary family 
members. Evidence exists that 
many families whose members in- 
dividually earn low wages can es- 
cape poverty if the structure of the 
family is favorable: multiple wage 
earners and no, or few, depen- 
dents.* Yet basing employment pol- 
icy on the generation of family in- 
come from multiple sources ensures 
that families with unfavorable 
earner/dependent ratios will neces- 
sarily sink into poverty. In fact, poor 
families do have highly unfavorable 
dependency ratios. In the 1970 
Census, families with incomes be- 
low $6,000 show up on the aver- 
age with less than one (.89) full- 
time-equivalent wage earner. l 
In summary, there is strong pub- 
lic sentiment in support of elimi- 
nating poverty, yet the work ethic 
precludes the use of a direct in- 
come transfer program beyond pro- 
viding for mere physical subsist- 
ence. The public favors, instead, a 
4. Robert J. Lampman, Ends and Means 


of Reducing Poverty (Chicago: Markham, 
1971). 


jobs strategy for attacking poverty. 
Evidence exists that a substantial 
amount of poverty is caused by 
employment difficulties; therefore 
jobs policies are anti-poverty pol- 
icies. There is a strong sense that 
eliminating poverty means bring- 
ing people into the mainstream 
of society by engendering some 
minimum sense of social participa- 
tion. Since family heads can not 
! begin to support their families at 
the prevailing minimum wage, the 
BLS’ lower budget better repre- 
sents the wage necessary tò bring a 
family into the mainstream. 


THE TARGET OF FULL EMPLOY- 
MENT POLICY 


As an indicator of the magnitude 
of the full employment problem, 
the level of unemployment as cur- 
rently measured is misleading. 
While the Full Employment Act of 
1946 addressed only unemploy- 
ment per se, congressional debate 
preceding passage of the act made 
clear the rejection of employment 
on substandard jobs as satisfying 
national goals. This aspect of the 
full employment goal has, however, 
receded into the background over 
the intervening quarter century as 
the lack of a genuine national 
commitment to the high aspiration 
level of the 1946 act, set in a mood 
of postwar euphoria, has become 
amply obvious. The emphasis has 


accordingly shifted to plain un-. 


employment, devoid of any wage 
standard, as a cause or indicator of 
not just labor market difficulties 
but, more generally, social distress. 

The limitations of this approach 


5. U. S., Senate, Full Employment Act of 
1945: Hearings before a Subcommittee on 
Banking and Currency, 79th Cong., Ist sess. 
on $380 (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1945). 
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are emphasized by a recent state- 
ment by the National Manpower 
Policy Task Force. This statement 
asserted that unemployment rates 
have become less useful for assess- 
ing the condition of the labor 
market as low-wage jobs, unstable 
work, welfare, and the hustle have 
grown increasingly important. As 
an indicator of social ‘distress; the 
level of aggregate unemployment 
was deemed less significant than 
the prevalence of alternate spells of 
unemployment and substandard 
employment, with the resulting 
patterns of labor force exit and 
entry. The key factor identified was 
the adequacy or inadequacy of op- 
portunities for gainful employment. 
In terms of assessing needs or 
realistically describing the labor 
force behavior of the disadvan- 
taged, the task force statement con- 
cluded that the unemployment rate 
captured only the tip of the 
iceberg.® 

The concept of subemployment 
has been formulated in recent years 
primarily in response to the 
shortcomings of the unemployment 
measure as an index of social and 
economic hardship. The-Equal Op- 
portunity and Full Employment 
Act of 1976, currently before Con- 
gress, recognizes that opportunities 
for “useful paid employment at the 
highest feasible level of remunera- 
tion, productivity, and responsibil- 
ity consistent with their abilities” is 
necessary to prevent workers from 
falling prey to family disruption, 
loss of social status and self-respect, 
physical and mental breakdown, 
and drug addiction and crime. The 
burden of our argument is that a 
full employment policy designed to 


6. National Manpower Policy Task Force, 
Adapting Labor Market Statistics to Policy 
Needs: A Policy Statement (Washington, 
D.C., 1974), pp. 4-5. 


eliminate unemployment alone will 
not attain that goal; only the elimi- 
nation of subemployment will do so. 


SUBEMPLOYMENT 


The concept of subemployment 
unites two major dimensions of 
labor market functioning that re- 
produce poverty and social distress: 
(1) the lack of opportunity for work, 
and (2) substandard wages. A 
number of economists and man- 
power specialists following Willard 
Wirtz’ 1966 initiative began to de- 
velop subemployment indicators.’ 
These various subemployment in- 
dices included the following de- 
tailed categories of workers: 


—The officially unemployed. 

—The discouraged jobless. This 
includes workers who say that 
they want a job now, but for a 
number of reasons are not look- 
ing. The reasons include such 
economic ones as lack of trans- 
portation or lack of a sense that 
jobs are available; also such 
personal ones as family respon- 


7. Wirtz was President Johnson’s Secre- 
tary of Labor. William Spring describes the 
political atmosphere which forced Wirtz to 
commence, then subsequently abandon, at- 
tempts to collect poverty area statistics in 
“Unemployment: The Measure We Refuse 
to Take,” New Generation (Winter 1971), p. 
23. See also, William Spring, Bennett Harri- 
son, and Thomas Vietorisz, “The Crises of 
the Underemployed,” New York Times 
Magazine (5 November 1972), pp. 42-60; 
Sar A. Levitan and Robert Taggart, 
Employment and Earnings Inadequacy (Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1974); Herman P. Miller, “Measuring Sub- 
employment in Poverty Areas of Large Un- 
ited States Cities, Monthly Labor Review 
(October 1973), pp. 10-18; and Thomas 
Vietorisz, Robert Mier, and Jean-Ellen Gib- 
lin, “The Concept and Measurement of Sub- 
employment” (Selected papers from the 
1974 North American Conference on Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D. C.: Dept. of 
Labor, 1974). 
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sibilities, which could be al- 
leviated by daycare, or ill 
health, which could be allevi- 
ated by adequate medical at- 


tention. The official unemploy- . 


ment statistics do not include 
such discouraged jobless in 
the labor force. They are regu- 
larly identified only in the 
Current Population Survey, al- 
though thé Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: defines only those 
who have given up searching 
for jobs as discouraged work- 
ers. This restriction reduces by 
80 percent the count of those 
who say that they want a job 
now. l 

— [Involuntary part-time workers. 
This estimate requires a sep- 
aration of persons who work 
part-time because they are un- 
able to find full-time work from 
persons working part-time by 
choice. 

—Workers earning substandard 
wages. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ lower family budget, 
discussed above, is one possi- 
ble wage standard; the “official 
poverty line” is another. The 
Social Security. Administration 
set $4,200 as an average 
adequate annual income for a 
family of four in 1970, and this 
is the basis of the official pov- 
erty line. Conventional eco- 
nomic: theory, however, op- 
poses the use of any wage 
criterion, stating that a worker 
is always paid the marginal 
product—all he or she is worth; 
hence no, worker can be con- 
sidered subemployed on wage 
criteria.® 


8. Mollie Orshansky, “Counting the Poor: 
Another Look at the Poverty Profile,” Social 
Security Bulletin (January. 1965), pp. 7-9. 

9. A set of subemployment categories 
such as these is converted to a subem- 
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Despite an overall agreement 
about these general categories, 
conventional economics - not- 
withstanding, several mutually in- 
consistent definitions of sub- 
employment have emerged. The 
two most controversial issues con- 


‘fronting proponents of the various 


indicators were whether any 
member of a family whose income 
is adequate should be considered 
as subemployed, regardless of the 
quality of the person’s job, and the 
cutoff income level for inadequate 
jobs. The various indic&tors are 
compared by Vietorisz, Mier and 
Giblin. 


The development of a standard- ` 


ized subemployment index has 
become the subject of continuing 


research as a result of a formal 


mandate written into the 1973 
Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA).!! The crea- 
tion of a single indicator may be 
misleading, however, since diffe- 
rent conceptions of subemployment 
can be identified as follows: 


—Subemployment as a lack of. 
individual opportunities for 
finding useful paid employ- 
ment at a decent living wage. 
The early subemployment 
calculations of Willard Wirtz 
and of Spring, Harrison, and 


Vietorisz were first approxima- ` 


tions to this type of subemploy- 





ployment rate or an index by examining 


some population of individuals and cate- 
gorizing each as either subemployed, not 
subemployed, or not in the labor supply. 
The subemployment rate is the number 
subemployed divided by the sum of those 
subemployed plus those not subemployed. 
The rate may be expressed as a fraction or as 
a percentage. 

10. Vietorisz, Mier, and Giblin, “Con- 
cept and Measurement of Subemployment.” 

11. Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973, Public Law, 93-203, 
93rd Cong. (December 1973). 
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ment index. Vietorisz, Mier and 
Giblin have developed a new 
index, called the Exclusion 
Index, which makes the mea- 
surement of subemployment 
under this definition more pre- 
cise and consistent. 

—Subemployment as a measure 
of family labor market difficul- 
ties, with the stress on family 
structure and the inability of 
family heads to support their 
families adequately. The sub- 
employment indices by Levi- 
tan and Taggart and by Miller 
were aiming to capture this 
aspect of labor market function- 
ing. Vietorisz, Mier and Giblin 
developed a new index called 
the Inadequacy Index which 
yields a more consistent test of 
the economic adequacy of 
earned family incomes. 

—Subemployment as the man- 
power waste inherent in labor 
market functioning. This con- 
cept suggests a Manpower Un- 
derutilization Index by quan- 
tifying the gap between the 
amount and skill level of labor 
supplied and that actually 
utilized. Berg has shown that a 
gap in skill levels can occur in 
two ways: when a worker is 
employed on a job below his or 
her qualifications, or when a 
job is made subject to higher 
credentials than are technically 
required. Berg is developing 
an Underutilization Index as 
part of his own continuing 
research,” 


EXCLUSION AND INADEQUACY 
INDICES 


We have so far estimated only the 
Exclusion and Inadequacy Indices. 
12. Ivar Berg, Education and Jobs: The 


Great Training Robbery (New York: 
Praeger, 1970). 
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These indicators are alike in that 
both aim to capture the lack of work 
opportunities, together with the ex- 
tent of substandard wage employ- 
ment. They differ in their coverage. 
The Exclusion Index covers every 
individual currently in the labor 
supply, including those who are 
omitted from the official labor force 
on the ground that they are not 
currently looking for a job. The 
Inadequacy Index covers only fam- 
ily heads or unrelated individuals 
and bases the criterion of wage 
adequacy on family size. Workers 
covered by each index are clas- 
sified as subemployed if they are at 
the time of evaluation: 


—unemployed; 

—employed part-time though de- 
siring full-time work; 

—desiring to work, but for 
economic or social reasons not 
currently looking for a job; or 

—employed in a substandard job, 
as reflected in low hourly 
wages. 


In other work, we have defined a 
substandard wage job by treating 
wage level as a parameter and 
estimating subemployment indices 
for alternative wage levels. The 
BLS’ lower budget, as discussed 
above, approximately corresponds 
to the popular perception of what a 
job should pay to enable a person 
or family to “get along” at a mini- 
mal level. Therefore, the hourly 
equivalent of that budget will 
be used hereafter as the criter- 
ion for wage adequacy. Because the 
Inadequacy Index focuses on fam- 
ily income, the wage adequacy 
standard is adjusted for family size 
in computing this index but not in 
computing the Exclusion Index. 

The Inadequacy Index may be 
challenged because it focuses on 
family heads and because it con- 
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siders as potentially subemployed 
even those family heads who have 
families with adequate incomes. 
These criticisms are actually two 
sides of the same coin, and they go 
. hand in hand with employment 
policies whose success in confront- 
ing poverty depends on multiple 
family wage earners who are pool- 
ing income from several low-wage 
jobs. 

The decision of secondary family 
members to participate in the labor 
force may be a matter of free choice 
for middle and upper income fam- 
ily members; however, it is more 
often a stark necessity for those 
in low income families.1* In fact, 
across the entire family income dis- 
tribution, labor force participation 
by secondary family members is 
frequently a response to job 
difficulties of the principal wage 
eamer.'4 Lampman shows that the 
number of wage earners per family 
in each of the three upper quartiles 
of the family income distribution is 
greater than the number of wage 
earners per family in the lowest 
quartile. He argues that the 
mechanism of multiple wage earn- 
ers has been successful in raising 
the income of many families. 
However, Thurow shows that this 
mechanism has nearly been pushed 
to its limit, and that this explains 
why black family income has, in 
the past four years, failed to gain 
ground in relation to white family 
income.@ 


13. Lee Rainwater, Behind Ghetto Walls 
(Chicago: Aldine, 1970). 

14. Jacob Mincer, “Determining the 
Number of ‘Hidden Unemployed,’” 
Monthly Labor Review (March 1973), pp. 
27-31, 

15. Lampman, Reducing Poverty. 

16. Lester Thurow, “More Are Going to 
Be Poor,” New Republic (2 November 1974), 
pp. 26-27. Thurow shows that there has 
actually been a loss of ground, since a 
deterioration in the black-white individual 
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Policies designed to offset social 
distress by stimulating employment 
must recognize the force of these 
arguments. It is no longer desirable 
to rely on the mechanism of multi- 
ple wage earners, even in maintain- 
ing the position of families whose 
income adequacy is based. upon the 
presence of such multiple wage 
earners. Therefore, the policy 
target must be the principal wage 
earner in a family. The Inadequacy 
Index focuses on that target. Our 
research has found the Inadequacy 
Index to be a much better*correlate 
of a variety of social distress indi- 
cators than is any poverty index." 

Two estimating problems also 
warrant mentioning. First, esti- 
mates of an Inadequacy Index are 
distorted because surveys con- 
ducted by the Census Bureau or 
patterned after Census procedures 
arbitrarily define any adult male in 
a household as the head. We are 
currently conducting research to 
measure the sensitivity of our sub- 
employment computations to this 
remnant of sex discrimination. Sec- 
ond, procedures for determining if 
a person wants a job involve judg- 
ment. We adopt the principle that a 
person means what she or he says, 
and do not try to reduce the set 
of people wanting a job by con- 
sidering social or economic cir- 
cumstances. For example, if a 
woman says she wants a job but is 
not currently searching for one be- 
cause of family responsibilities, we 
assume that the availability of pub- 
lic childcare services or of jobs 
paying enough to make private 
childcare feasible would cause her 
to initiate a job search, and thus 


earnings distribution has overpowered the 
failing multiple-wage-earner mechanism. 

17. Jean-Ellen Giblin, Thomas Vietorisz, 
and Robert Mier, “Economic Roots of the 
Urban Crisis” (Presented at the Annual 
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include her in our base for the 
index. 

We have computed Exclusion 
and Inadequacy Indices for a 
number of urban poverty areas 
using information from the 1970 
Census Employment Survey (CES). 
This was a detailed sample survey 
of employment characteristics of 
about 6,000 persons in each of 60 
urban and 8 rural clusters. (The 
60 urban clusters were located 
within 51 cities.) The sampling 
areas had been selected owing to 
evidence that they were likely to 
contain high proportions of persons 
with low incomes. The urban sur- 
vey clusters represented on the 
average 15 percent of the respec- 
tive Standard Metropolitan Statisti- 
cal Area population and 33.5 per- 
cent of the respective central city 
population. Much of the informa- 
tion from the individual enumera- 


Meeting of the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation, May 1974). 
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tion areas has been aggregated for 
each survey area, and summary 
results were published in a special 
series by the Commerce Depart- 
ment in 1971. For the purposes of 
our ongoing research, the indi- 
vidual responses in the 24 survey 
areas which were available within 
disclosure limitations were ana- 
lyzed. Table 1 is a comparison of 
the Exclusion and Inadequacy In- 
dices for an illustrative CES area 
in Detroit, Michigan. 

A comparison of the two indices 
is important for full employment 
policy considerations. The In- 
adequacy Index suggests that the 
creation of 75,000 jobs paying a mini- 
mum which, at 1970 prices, averages 
$3.50 per hour over all family sizes in 
the Detroit poverty area is critical for 
raising entire families into the 
mainstream of society. This should 
be the policy target. The Exclusion 
Index, however, reveals that there 
is a labor supply of 180,000 which 
would compete for those critical 
jobs. Unless we are prepared to 


TABLE 1 


EXCLUSION INDEX COMPARED TO INADEQUACY INDEX 
IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN CENSUS EMPLOYMENT SURVEY AREA, FALL 1970 


NUMBER OF 
SUBEMPLOYMENT SUBEMPLOYED 
CATEGORY INDIVIDUALS 
Unemployed workers 27,730 
Discouraged workers 39,686 
Involuntary part-time 
workers i 9,231 
Full-time employment at 
less than $3.50/hr.* 103,017 
Total 179,664 
Labor supplył 238,086 


(used as a base in 
computing percentages) 


NUMBER OF 
SUBEMPLOYED 
FAMILY HEADS 


PERCENT OR UNRELATED PERCENT 
SUBEMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS SUBEMPLOYED 
11.6 11,900 8.3 
16.7 17,783 12.4 
3.9 5,365 3.7 
43.3 40,300 28.2 
75.5 75,378 52.7 
= 143,049 e 


* Approximate hourly equivalent of the BLS’ lower level budget for Detroit in 1970; adjusted 
for family size in computation of the Inadequacy Index; used without further adjustment 


in computation of the Exclusion Index. 


+ Differs from the official labor force in that it includes discouraged workers. 
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introduce a far ‘greater degree of 
control over the movement of 


~ workers than seems compatible 


with prevailing institutions, it be- 
comes practically impossible to re- 
serve all new jobs. for the family 
heads in critical need. Full em- 
ployment policy must therefore 
be addressed to all individuals 
excluded from full participation in 
the Detroit economy. The policy 
must also include a high minimum 
wage component—higher than the 
BLS’ “lower” budget applicable to 
the family circumstances of many 
individuals who would be compet- 
ing for new jobs—if the target 
families are to be brought into the 


` mainstream. A new approach to this 


F, 


problem will be discussed in the 
closing section. 


How Many Joss NATIONWIDE? 


It is possible to compute an Ex- 
clusion Index, but not an Inade- 
quacy Index, for the nation by using 
published data of the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). 

The Inadequacy Index, if it could 
be computed, would reveal the 
number of family heads in critical 
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need. Yet in order to reach these 
family heads under current policies, 
adequate jobs would have to be 
provided for the entire subemployed 
labor force. The Exclusion Index 
reveals the extent of the challenge 
to full employment policy. 

Table -2 presents the national 
Exclusion Index based on the 1972 
CPS annual averages. (The 1973 
annual averages were not pub- 
lished at the time of writing.) The 
low-wage component of the Exclu- 
sion Index is broken into two seg- 
ments: $2.00 per hour, the mini- 
mum wage prevailing at that time, 
and $3.85 per hour, the average 
BLS’ lower family budget for the 
United States. 

We assert that 9 million jobs must 
be created for unemployed and dis- 
couraged workers, and 28 million 
more must be upgraded for the rest 


of the subemployed in order to . 


meet the goal of full employment 
at living wages. 


A POLICY OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 
AT LIVING WAGES 


A 37-million-job full employment 
program, on first sight, appears an 


TABLE 2 


EXCLUSION INDEX FOR UNITED STATES, 1972. 


. NUMBER OF 
SUBEMPLOYMENT SUBEMPLOYED 
CATEGORY INDIVIDUALS 
Unemployed workers 4,840,000 
Discouraged workers 4,462,000 
Involuntary part-time workers 2,624,000 
Full-time workers earning 
less than $2.00/hr. 6,100,000 
Full-time workers earning 
$2.00 to $3.85/hr. 18,801,000 
Labor supply 91,003,000 


CUMULATIVE 
NUMBER OF CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT SUBEMPLOYED PERCENT . | 
SUBEMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS SUBEMPLOYED 
5.3 4,840,000 5.3 
4.9 9,302,000 10.2 
2.9 11,926,000 13.1 
6.7 18,026,000 19.5 
20.6 40.1 


36,827,000 


~ 


Sources: Employment and Earnings (January 1973); p. 60, no. 90: Money Income in 1972 T 
of Families and Persons in the United States (December 1973). 
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order of greater magnitude than 
even the most liberal policy makers 
are willing to consider. Some will 
argue that our estimates are un- 
realistic, that no wage standard 
beyond the minimum wage should 
be considered, and that even at 
so-called full employment there 
will be four percent frictional un- 
employment. Even those conserva- 
tive standards would imply a policy 
target of more than 14 million jobs, 
compared to the three and a quarter 
million public jobs provided at the 
peak of the New Deal’s WPA, or 
the 300,000 jobs provided by the 
recent Public Employment Pro- 
gram. Yet a four-, five-, or even 
14-million-job employment pro- 
gram would be inadequate—it 
would not reach the critical 
families or individuals in pov- 
erty. It would still have to be 
supplemented by massive and un- 
popular welfare transfers. The pub- 
lic will not support welfare, how- 
ever, no matter how efficiently 
managed, at a level of payments to 
families sufficient to bring poor 
people into society’s mainstream. 

This is why a full employment 
program at living wages can not be 
constructed out of the materials of 
conventional wisdom. A three- 
pronged unconventional attack on 
the problem might include: 


1. A large scale public service 
and public goods produc- 
tion program in which jobs 
would be targeted to the 
unemployed and underem- 
ployed. At the time of this 
writing, there seems to be a 
special need for outputs in the 
areas of mass transportation, 
environmental protection, ur- 
ban reconstruction, public 
energy, housing, light manu- 
facturing (using local entre- 


preneurs) and public health. 
With a sufficiently large pro- 
gram (taking multiplier effects 
into account), it might be mean- 
ingful to discuss the govern- 
ment’s “guaranteeing” every 
citizen-worker a job in either 
the public or the participating 
private sector. 


: The coupling of the job 


guarantee with a living wage 
level. The BLS’ lower budget 
is suggested as the standard. 
Since the job guarantee is ex- 
tended by the government, 
there is no obstacle to setting 
individual wage levels dif- 
ferentiated by the job seeker’s 
family circumstances, as re- 
flected in the BLS’ budgets 
for different family structures. 
Where equal work results in 
unequal pay under this sys- 
tem, the differential becomes 
a family supplement. With 
public jobs, this raises no 
difficulties; with mediated 
private jobs, it may imply the 
public subsidization of family 
supplements. Such a system of 
family supplements would be 
new for the United States, but 
it has been well accepted for 
years in a number of Western 
European countries. No in- 
crease in the birth rate has 
been observed as a result of 
such supplements. On the 
contrary, much evidence from 
cross-sectional’ sources has 
emerged at the recent World 
Population Conference indi- 
cating that the birth rate falls 
as people gain control over 
their lives with rising living 
standards. The burden of job 
and wage guarantees might be 
reduced if the job guarantee, 
instead of applying to all work- 
ers, were restricted to family 
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heads and unrelated individ- 
uals. A rough estimate of the 
direct reduction, based on the 
Detroit figures, is 40 percent. 
Of course, some of this reduc- 
tion would be wiped out if 
secondary wage earners living 
in families decided to set them- 
selves up as unrelated indi- 
viduals in order to become 
eligible for the job guarantee. 
This would be more likely to 
involve grown children than 
working spouses. i 


. A comprehensive framework 


of infrastructure, product and 
manpower planning. To keep 
the public job guarantee ser- 
vice from being crushed under 
a tidal wave of job seekers, the 
government must engage in 
far more expansionary macro- 
policies than were practiced 
before. This opens up jobs in 
the private sector for most 
workers; but to keep inflation 
under control, it implies the 
necessity for permanent price, 
profit and wage controls. 
Owing to the restricted opera- 
tion of market forces under 
controls, it also implies con- 
cern for production planning, 
at least in the core part of the 
economy represented by the 
few hundred largest firms. 
Moreover, to keep the sub- 


_sidization of family supple- 


ments within tolerable limits, 
the government must reset 
minimum wages, perhaps after 
a period of trial and error, to a 
level reasonably close to the 
BLS’ budget level for the fam- 
ily structure most frequently 
encountered in the low in- 
come range. In raising the 
minimum wage, the govern- 
ment must strike a balance 
between the reduction of fam- 


ily supplement payments and 
elevation of the minimum 
wage above the BLS’ lower 
level for unattached individu- 
als or small families. Raising 
the minimum wage, in any 
event, implies a series of re- 
quired measures in the fields 
of: direct public enterprise; 
technical upgrading of low- 
productivity firms; labor and 
management retraining; fi- 
nancing of the added work- 
ing capital requirements of 
weak businesses; cushioning 
the foreign trade impacts; es- 
tablishing guidelines for the 
revision of union wage differ- 
entials, and many other fields. 


The basic elements of this 
three-pronged approach are present 
in the current (November 1974) 
draft of the Equal Opportunity and 
Full Employment Act of 1976. 
Yet in this draft the planning 
framework remains to be defined in 
much more detail, and the standard 
for living wages, above all, is 
badly in need of specification and 
strengthening. The number of is- 
sues raised by each of the three 
aspects of the overall approach is 
formidable and will require ex- 
tended debate to explore in depth. 
Here we have been able to do no 
more than define the skeleton of 
the required approach. 


CONCLUSION 


In sum, a policy of full employ- 
ment at living wages implies’ that 
the operation of market forces must 
be complemented by broad plan- 
ning measures comparable to the 
ones that have already been estab- 
lished in Japan and most Western 
European countries. This repre- 
sents a major institutional change 
for the United States but, for better 
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or for worse, leaves the prevailing 
social relations of production 
largely untouched. In a private en- 
terprise system, planning and the 
market are complements, not oppo- 
sites, as they are popularly per- 
ceived. A change in the foundations 
of this system would require trans- 
cendence of both the market and of 
planning oriented to material in- 
centives. This is not likely to hap- 
pen soon. 

Yet a full employment policy in- 
volving a public job guarantee 
without a standard for living wages 
could readily be turned into a de- 
vice for exacting forced labor from 
the poor. So long as unemployment 
exists, refusal by many workers to 
take substandard jobs is masked by 
the job shortage. If guaranteed jobs, 


no matter how miserable, were 
known to be available to all comers, 
coercive institutional devices could 
be created that would force poor 
people to take and keep such jobs. 
Refusal to do so would then be 
seen as precipitating a crisis of 
social authority. Coercive measures 
against the poor, including criminal 
sanctions, might well appear 
legitimate to the large groups of 
people on the sunny side of the 
poverty watershed who live by the 
work ethic—and are alienated by it. 
In short, such a policy could 
open the door to a truly dangerous 
authoritarian trend of development. 
Doors behind which monsters may 
lurk had better be locked and bolted. 
Full employment policy must mean 
full employment at living wages. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 418, March 1975 . 


A Guaranteed Income: Supplement to 
‘Full Employment Guarantees 


By ELIZABETH WICKENDEN 


ABSTRACT: In acash economy it is essential that a source of 
income other than wages be available both to persons who 
are unable to work—because of age or disability, temporary 
dislocation, or responsibility for young children or other 
family members—and to persons unable to earn enough to 
maintain a minimum level of living. In some situations, 
this income is most effectively assured through social in- 
surance programs where payments are conditioned on prior 
earnings and contributions. These programs maintain mini- 
mum income by anticipating situations where interruption 
of earnings would cause need. In other situations, payments 
in the form of cash or subsidized food, housing or medical 
care are based on the prior existence of need. These programs 
help to define the labor market by setting conditions under 
which people are entitled to income on criteria other than 
work. A full employment policy should open new options to 
those individuals who prefer to work. This should, in turn, 
relieve some of the pressure on income transfer programs, 
permitting more generous benefits and less onerous eligibility 
requirements. 
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Elizabeth Wickenden is a Professor of Urban Studies, Graduate School and 
University Center, City University of New York, a Consultant on Public Policy to 
the National Assembly of National Voluntary Health and Social Welfare Organi- 
zations, Inc., and a Consultant on Child Welfare to Children’s Defense Fund. 
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ORK ethic plays a major role 
in the American system of 
values. It follows that income from 
labor, either in the form of wages 
or market exchange for the products 
of labor, is the kind of income most 
highly favored by popular attitudes. 
Work not only supports the worker 
and his dependents in a money 
economy, but also serves to define 
his place in society. The focus of this 
volume on full employment—that 
is, appropriate work, adequately 
compensated and available to all 
who can *work—supports this obvi- 
ous truth. 

Nevertheless, in a cash economy 
it is essential that other sources of 
income assure a minimum level of 
living in situations where earnings 
are unavailable, inadequate to basic 
needs, or inconsistent with life con- 
ditions. The availability of these 


alternative sources of income helps 


to define the labor market itself by 
setting conditions under which 
people are entitled to income based 
on criteria other than work. The in- 
dividual who is no longer able to 
work by reason of age or disability, 
the female head of household with 
small children or other compelling 
domestic responsibilities, and the 
individual who can not find a job 
suitable to his experience or training 
are all examples of groups for whom 
some social provisions have been 
made. The availability and adequacy 
of such provisions is central to the 
viability of the modern economic 
system, as well as to the social 
conscience of a responsible society. 
The reliance on family solidarity or 
religiously sanctioned philanthropy, 
which served as the source of 
support for nonproducers in a pri- 
marily agricultural and subsistence 
economy, is no longer workable in 
an industrial urbanized society 
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where people depend on cash in- 
come. The whole economic and 
social fabric of society depends for 
its functioning on governmental 
underpinning measures to assure a’ 
basic share of national income to 
groups outside the labor-based 
economy. Present programs for this 
purpose are described below. 

There are, moreover, circum- 
stances in which government inter- 
vention is required to assure a mini- 
mum level of living to persons 
within the labor economy. These are 
persons who lack productivity or 
bargaining power sufficient to assure 
for themselves income that ‘meets 
the-societal minimum standard. This 
intervention may take one or a com- 
bination of three forms. It may take 
the form of regulatory intervention 
in the market process, as with mini- 
mum wage or price supports on farm 
products. It may take the form of 
social benefits that supplement low 
earnings, as with stamp-plan food 
subsidy, housing subsidy, medical 
assistance and subsidized services 
such as daycare for low income 
working mothers. A third alternative 
involves the use of government re- 
sources to create jobs in public ser- 
vice or private economy to take up 
the slack of unemployment. 

Recent attention to the plight of 
the so-called working poor tends to 


. emphasize the role of wage regula- 


tion or subsidy in the overall econ- 
omy. When returns on labor are 
lower for a substantial number of 
workers than are income provisions 
for the unemployed, either supple- 
mentation of wages is necessary or 
an unacceptable disincentive to 
work is created. The question of 
interaction between social income 
and earnings level has presented 
one of the thornier issues of social 
policy in recent years. Income 
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guarantee in the form of minimum 
wage is also hotly debated between 
those who claim that the increase 
in labor costs drives marginal pro- 
ducers out of business, thus reduc- 
ing job opportunities, and those who 
find it unacceptable that full-time 
employment should produce in- 
come below the official poverty 
“level or that provided persons out- 
side the labor market. The economic 
_ impact of large scale publicly 
financed employment has not yet 
been felt (since such provisions to 
date have been minimal in size 
and effect), but obviously the rate of 
pay and earnings assured by such 
employment would play a standard- 
setting role in the total economy. 
In no case can the probable impact 
of a full employment policy on the 
- functioning of other systems of sup- 
port be appraised in the light of 
past experience, since this is largely 
a new departure in American think- 
ing and practice. 


PRESENT PROGRAMS OF INCOME 
MAINTENANCE 


In general, present income main- 
tenance provisions fall roughly into 
two broad categories: (1) those in 
which entitlement is based on a prior 
history of work or military service, 
and (2) those in which entitlement 
is based on current need. Some per- 
sons might maintain that only the 
latter, need-related payments consti- 
tute a true income guarantee, at 
least in the sense of a “minimum” 
guarantee to individuals. But in the 
American system as it now exists, 
a more solid floor of income security 
is provided through broadly-based 
social insurance programs in which 
entitlement to wage-related pay- 
ments is cemented by prior contri- 
butions (based on earnings) made by 
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the individual, his employer or both. 
Not only does the work relationship 


of these programs win broad public . 


support, but the risks against which 
they protect most individuals—old 
age retirement, disability, pre- 
mature death and unemployment— 
are so widespread as to create in 
themselves a collective presumption 
of need. For instance, it has been 
estimated that at least 18 million 
individuals would be impoverished 
were they not receiving benefits 
under the Old Age, Survivors, Dis- 
ability and Health insurance pro- 
gram} 

Social insurance programs are in 
essence a means of preventing 
poverty: a deferred return on in- 
dividual labor, a fringe benefit of 
employment. Programs based on in- 
dividual need, such as public assis- 
tance, are much more vulnerable 
and divisive; one group of people 
feels that they are being unfairly 
taxed to support another group 
whose economic history is con- 
sidered less worthy than their own. 
To the extent that programs to pre-* 
vent need, both in the form of social 
insurance and full employment 
guarantees, can reduce residual 
poverty to acceptable levels, need- 
related programs can achieve dig- 
nity and adequacy. The present 
overloaded assistance programs are 
a measure not so much of personal 
failure as of the failure of existing 
economic and social policies to pre- 
vent need. A description of present 
programs follows, with particular 
focus on policies related to the labor 
market. é 


1. Michael C. Barth, George J. Carcagno, 
and John L. Palmer, Toward an Effective 
Income Support System (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Institute for Research 
on Poverty, 1974). 
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OLD AGE, SURVIVORS, DISABILITY 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


This is the most nearly universal 
of our social insurance programs. It 
is afederal program administered by 
the Social Security Administration of 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Over 200 million 
persons are protected against loss 
of earnings due to old age retire- 
ment, extended and severe disa- 
bility, premature death of the family 
breadwinner, and health costs after 
they. reach age 65. During the work- 
ing life of the family wage eamer, 
payments are made into segregated 
trust funds by the worker and his 
employer, each currently paying 
5.85 percent, up to $14,100 of wages. 
Contributions for the self-employed 
amount to 7.9 percent, up to the same 
wage base. However, under present 
law the wage base, together with ben- 
efits, is expected to be increased auto- 
matically as the cost of living rises. 

At.the present time cash benefits 
amounting to $4.3 billion a month 
are paid out to all beneficiaries, who 
number more than 30 million per- 
sons.2 One out of seven Americans 
is supported in whole or in part by 
Social Security. Of these, nearly 19 
million are workers and their de- 
pendents receiving benefits by rea- 


- son of old age retirement, either 


after age 65 or at actuarially reduced 
amounts after 62. A significant fact 
for full employment concepts is 
that more workers are currently 
applying for reduced benefits before 
65 than after.? Much of this is due to 


2. All figures cited are derived from the 
monthly or other reports of the Social 
Security Administration of the federal 
Department of Health, Education and 


. Welfare. 


3. Karen Schwab, “Early Labor Force 
Withdrawal of Men: Participants and Non- 
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employer pressure rather than in- 


. dividual option. Given a full em- 


ployment labor market, many per- 
sons might prefer to wait for their 
full benefit at 65 or even later. 
Average monthly retirement bene- 
fits for the worker in May 1974 
were $179.39; for a dependent wife 
or husband, $91.42; and for depen- 
dent children, $66.40. 

In the same month more than 2 
million disabled workers with 
nearly 1.6 million dependents re- 
ceived payments averaging $197.06 
per month for the workers; $59.23 
for dependent wife or husband; and 
$54.12 for dependent children. In 
order to be eligible for disability 
insurance benefits, a worker must 
be certified by a physician as suf- 
ficiently disabled to be unable to 
participate in any substantial gainful 
activity. He must also wait five 
months from the onset of the dis- 
ability, must anticipate at least one 
year of its duration, and must have 
his situation reviewed by the re- 
habilitation agency. 

An important provision of Social 
Security protection for younger 
workers is its life insurance or sur- 
vivors’ benefits. Under this part of 
the program more than 7 million sur- 
vivors of covered workers received 
payments in May 1974, averaging 
$126 per month for a widowed 
mother and $120.36 for each child. 
The present law sets the family 
maximum at $490 per month. The 
total number of children receiving 
benefits under all programs is now 
approaching 5 million. 

The other program of Social 
Security, Medicare, provides for 
insurance against hospital and 
(optionally) medical costs of persons 


Participants, Aged 58-63,” Social Security 


Bulletin 37, no. 8 (August 1974). 
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over 65. Again, this is an important 
fringe benefit or deferred return on 
contributions made during working 
years for the covered worker. 

A highly controversial aspect of 
Social Security—one of signifi- 
cance fora full employment policy— 
is the so-called work test. Since So- 
cial Security cash payments are con- 
sidered protection against loss of 
earnings rather than an outright age 
annuity, some measure of that loss 
is necessary. Under present law, 
earnings up to $2,520 a year are not 
considered, and above that amount 
$1.00 in benefits is withheld for each 
$2.00 of earnings. The only excep- 
tion is that after 72 years of age no 
earnings test is applied and the pro- 
gram becomes an outright annuity. 
A new and parallel provision re- 
cently added to the law provides a 
small premium payment for workers 
who defer their retirement beyond 
age 65. The principal argument for 
the work test is that of cost and 
priorities. It is estimated that elimi- 
nation of the retirement test would 
cost an extra two-thirds of one per- 
cent of taxable payroll, enough to 
finance a six percent across-the- 
board increase in benefit amounts. 
Thus, either taxes would have to be 
increased or benefits reduced for 
workers without this outside income 
if there were no work test. 

Another major source of contro- 
versy is the payroll tax itself. Some 
economists hold that the flat per- 
centage tax on the lower level of 
earnings is intolerably regressive. 
Defenders of the payroll deduction 
maintain that it should not be treated 
as a tax at all, but rather as an 
insurance premium, firmly cement- 
ing the worker’s entitlement to 
benefits. Psychologically, this con- 
viction that the individual has 
bought and paid for his Social 
Security entitlements is a powerful 
political force protecting the pro- 
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gram against budgetary or other 
pressures for reduction. 

Some argue that financing of the 
program could be made less burden- 
some on the individual and his 
employer if general revenues were 
to share the cost of the program, as 
in most systems in other countries. 
This, it is argued, could logically 
finance the social weighting of the 
benefits in favor of low earners, 
newcomers to the system, and large 
families. Another proposal put for- 
ward by Senator Russell Long— 
Dem., Louisiana, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee—and 
adopted by the Senate in the 93rd 
Congress would provide a tax rebate 
for low earners to offset the cost 
of their Social Security payments.4 
Specifically, the proposal provides 
for a 10 percent tax credit up to a 
total income of $4,000, with a taper- 
ing off of such a refund up to $5,600 
a year. Thus the individual earning 
$4,000 a year would receive $400, 
and $5,000 a year, $150. No pay- 
ments would be made to persons 
receiving $5,600 or more per year. 

Another proposal to emphasize 
the independence and self-financ- 
ing of the Social Security system has 
the support of Wilbur Mills—Dem., 
Arkansas, former chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
—more than half of the Senate, and 
major organizational supporters of 
the program. This proposal would 
separate the administration of Social 
Security from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and 
place it under a bipartisan board. 
It would also provide that Social 
Security trust fund assets and ex- 
pendituxres not be included in the 
current federal budget, as has been 
done in recent years. This has the 
misleading effect of showing Social 


4. H.R. 3153 passed both Houses, but 
was not acted upon in conference as of 
this writing. 
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Security contributions as part of the 
current federal revenue and raises 
the question as to whether Social 
Security payments should be re- 
duced in times of fiscal austerity. 


OTHER RELATED PROGRAMS 


The relatively small number of 
persons not included under Social 
Security may be covered by other 
work-related or military service 
benefit systems. These include Civil 
Service Retirement for federal em- 
ployees, „Railroad Retirement for 
railroad employees, state and local 
programs for protection of all or 
part of their work force, veterans’ 
benefits related to past military ser- 
vice and state workmen’s compensa- 
tion programs. 

State workmen’s compensation 
laws to assure workers injured on the 
job of payments for wage loss, medi- 
cal benefits, and rehabilitation ser- 
vices are the oldest of all work- 
related programs. Possibly for that 
reason, as well as employer pres- 
sures on state legislatures, they are 
extremely uneven. Only 35 states 
require compulsory workmen’s 
compensation coverage. In 19 states, 
employers of a small number of 
workers are exempted. Some states 
restrict protection to diseases or 
disabilities enumerated in the law. 
The American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (AFL-CIO) estimates that 
14 million workers are outside the 
system altogether. The systems also 
rely heavily on private insurance 
companies with high overhead costs. 


‘Of 5.2 billion dollars spent for 


workmen’s compensation in a year, 
it is estimated that only 61 percent, 
or 3.2 billion dollars, goes to bene- 
fits for insured workers.5 


5. Security in Time of Need, AFL-CIO 
Department of, Social Security (March 
1974). 
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Another related source of income 
is the pension provided to workers 
by individual employers, typically 
as a result of labor negotiation. 
Approximately 23 million workers 
are currently covered by such sup- 
plementary private pension plans. 
A recently enacted federal statute, 
the Employee Benefit Security Act 
of 1974, provides standards for such 
plans and creates the Pension Bene- 
fit Guarantee Corporation, a new 
federal agency to insure the pension 
rights of workers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


This program, enacted as part of 
the Social Security Act in 1935 and 
administered by the Labor Depart- 
ment, is intended to encourage 
states to establish programs to com- 
pensate workers for temporary 
involuntary unemployment. The 
method used is the imposition of a 
federal 3 percent tax on payrolls, 
but employers are relieved of 90 
percent of this tax if they make con- 
tributions to state funds. The re- 
maining 10 percent is used for fed- 
eral grants to cover administration 
and as sanctions to enforce certain 
limited federal standards. These 
standards require that payments be 
made through a public employment 
office, that state funds be deposited 
with the federal Treasury, that 
workers have the right to refuse cer- 
tain jobs, and that the right of appeal 
be guaranteed. 

While this offset financing device 
has stimulated the development of 
programs in all states, the results 
have been disappointing. Benefits 
have remained low even though 
the original intent of the law was 
that they pay 50 percent of the 
worker’s wage up to a maximum 
amount. While many states started 
with a 50 percent replacement bene- 
fit, failure to update their maximum 
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limitation has resulted in an in- 
creasing number of workers receiv- 
ing much less than this percentage. 
Benefit duration has also lingered 
far behind the law’s original intent. 
While it had originally been as- 
sumed that benefits would last long 


enough that the worker could locate - 


a suitable job (one consistent with 
his skills and experience), this was 
based on a concept of short term 
unemployment which has not 
proved the reality of the situa- 
tion. Consequently, extended bene- 
fits have been provided by Con- 
` gress for periods when the national 
level of insured unemployed 
reaches 4.5 percent for three con- 
secutive months. Moreover, indi- 
vidual states pay extended benefits 
when the insured unemployment 
rate reaches at least 4 percent, and 
that rate is 20 percent higher than 
the rate during the same time period 
of the previous two years. This 
problem of extended unemploy- 
ment, either individually or collec- 
tively in certain areas, could un- 
doubtedly be better dealt with by a 
federal system or at least by a fed- 
eral-state program with more in- 
cisive federal standards. 

_ Another point of dissatisfaction is 
the so-called experience rating pro- 
vision. This provides that an indi- 
vidual employer may have his tax 
reduced on the basis of a low rate of 
unemployment among his em- 


ployees. This is an unsatisfactory- 


and discriminatory provision in the 
current economy, when unemploy- 
ment is largely caused by factors be- 
yond the control of the individual 
employer. It also serves to depress 
the level of reserves, thus creating 
a further disincentive for benefits 
adequate in amount and duration. 
In February 1974, the number 
of workers receiving unemploy- 
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ment compensation benefits was 


` 2,630,177.8 


A major question would arise 
under a full employment policy and 
program as to the role, if any, of an 
unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. Even though a job would be 
guaranteed every potential worker, 
there might well be a place for a 
program of temporary benefits to 
permit the worker time to look for a 
job commensurate with his past 
experience and skills. 


PROGRAMS BASED ON CURRENT 
NEED: PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Public assistance is the broad 
generic term applied to cash and 
medical benefit programs designed 
to place a floor under the incomes 
of impoverished individuals and 
families. Typically a minimum 
standard is set ‘and the income 
available to the family unit is mea- 
sured against that standard, with the 
assistance agency making. up the 
difference. Formerly there ‘were six 
programs in this group administered 
by the states or their political sub- 
divisions: Old Age Assistance; Aid’ 
to the Blind; Aid to the Permanently 
and Totally Disabled; Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children (in- 
cluding the Unemployed Father 
segment); Medical Care for the 
Needy (Medicaid) and General 
Assistance. In all but the last-named, 
the federal government participated 
financially and set certain adminis- 
trative standards for the states. With 
the federalization of the first three 
into a new program, Supple- 
mentary Security Income (discussed 
separately), only the two segments 
of the Aid to Families with Depen- 


6. Figures derived from publications of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, De- 
partment of Labor. ; 
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dent Children, Medicaid and Gen- 
eral Assistance remain. Of these, 
only AFDC and Medicaid receive 
federal funds and directives as to 
their expenditure. 

AFDC is the program intended to 
provide assistance to families with 
children in need because of the 
death, absence, disability or unem- 
ployment of one parent, typically 
the father. This program has grown 
rapidly over the past 20 years but 
is currently stabilized at approxi- 
mately its present level of 3,188,000 
families. e Expenditures in Feb- 
ruary 1974 were reportedly 
$1,550,856,000. The average 
monthly payment per family of four 
in March 1974 was $201.40. Maxi- 
mum payments for such families in 
July 1973 varied, however, from $60 
in Mississippi to $385 in Massa- 
chusetts.” This program, more than 
any other,.is in the center of a raging 
storm of controversy. Most often, 
when people speak critically of 
“the welfare,” it is this program 
they have in mind. 

The rapid rise in families receiv- 
ing aid has led some policy makers 
to look for a fault within the family 
itself which might be remedied 
by policy changes. It is noteworthy 
that 75 percent® of AFDC families 
are headed by women and that a dis- 
proportionate number of these are 
black (45.8 percent). Children in 
these families are doubly handi- 
capped— by race and the absence of 
their fathers. Recent congressional 


7. Figures derived from reports of Na- 
tional Center for Social Statistics, Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

8. Findings of the 1973 AFDC study, 
Part 1, Demographic and Program Charac- 
teristics, National Center for Social 
Statistics, Social and Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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efforts have been directed toward 
mandating certain actions by the 
mothers: (1) requiring them to ac- 
cept work when available and (2) re- 
quiring them to identify fathers so 
that support actions can be initiated. 

The first- major work require- 
ment, initiated in 1967, was the 
Work Incentive Program. Initially 
this program required welfare work- 
ers to select recipients “suitable for 
referral” for work and training by the 
state manpower agency. The welfare 
department was to provide sup- 
portive services, such as childcare, 
necessary to make employment pos- 
sible. Dissatisfaction with the opera- 
tion of this program was so severe 
that in December 1971 the so-called 
Talmadge amendments were added 
to the Work Incentive Program.® 
These amendments mandated re- 
ferral of all able-bodied recipients, 
with certain exceptions, including 
mothers of children under six years 
old. Those referred were to be 
placed in job training, regular em- 
ployment, special public service 
jobs or subsidized private employ- 
ment. A special tax credit plan was 
enacted whereby employers (other 
than domestic or farmers) would 
be reimbursed 20 percent of the 
first-year wages paid to persons 
taken from the welfare rolls, pro- 
vided they remained on the job 
for at least two years. 

While it was contemplated that 
one million persons would be af 
fected by the WIP program, reports 
for October 1974 show 345,093 ac- 
tive registrants and 46,000 placed in 
employment.’® Since AFDC re- 


9. Public Welfare and Work Incentives 
(Staff study prepared for the Subcommittee 
on Fiscal Policy, Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, U.S. Congress). 

10. See, Hearing before the Senate 
Finance Committee (27 June 1972). 
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cipients tend to move in and out of 
employment, this relatively low 
figure might well have been 
achieved without a special program. 

The other hope on which critics 
of high AFDC rolls place their 


major reliance for reduction of costs. 


is support from an absent father. 
Since AFDC is only available to 
families with an absent or disabled 
father—or in -25 ‘states to a few 


families in which the father has less . 


than 100 hours employment a month 
—there is logic in the charge that 
the program itself has a built-in 
incentive for family breakdown. In 
any event, low earnings by fathers 
are an obvious factor in paternal 
desertion. Under present law, wel- 
fare departments are required to re- 
port such cases to the appropriate 
law enforcement agency. Pending 
legislation—H.R. 3153, passed the 
Senate in the 93rd Congress— 
would tighten such requirements, 
including a penalty for mothers 
refusing to identify an absent father. 
Again, experience with efforts to 
recover money from absent fathers 
has been very poor, owing at least 
in part to the low earnings of such 
men.” 

Medicaid is the program which 
provides medical aid to assistance 
and other low income families. 
Originally envisioned as a relatively 
small program, it has grown to the 
point of nearly $930 million in ex- 
penditures in March 1974. The 
heavy costs for this program consti- 
tute a major argument for some form 
of universal health insurance. 

General Assistance is the catch- 
all residual assistance program, 
supported exclusively by state 


11. David Baldus, “Welfare as a Loan: 
An Empirical Study of the Recovery of 
Public Assistance Payments in the United 
States,” STANFORD LAW REVIEW 25, 2 
(January 1973), pp. 123-249. ` 
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and local governments. In March 
1974, 721,000 recipients received 
$63,985,000 in general assistance 
payments. In addition, 29,068 fam- 
ilies received $4,747,979 in emer- ` 
gency assistance for which the fed- 
eral government pays half. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SECURITY 
Income (SSI) 


The Social Security Amendments 
of 1972 provided a new federally 
administered program, Supple- 
mentary Security Income,to replace 
the prior programs of federal-state 
Old Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, 
and Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled programs. The 
new program is administered by 
the Social Security Administration 
on as objective and simple a basis 
as the Jaw allows. In May 1974, 
3,425,891 needy aged, blind and dis- 
abled persons were receiving pay- 
ments under this program, assuring 
them a minimum monthly income of 
$219 per couple or $146 per indi- 
vidual.” In addition, states were 
required to supplement this amount . 
for former state assistance recipi- 
ents up to the level of state pay- 
ments in 1972. States may choose 
to have their share of the benefit 
federally administered, in which 
case the federal government bears 
the cost of administration and 
guarantees the state against any 
increase over its 1972 expenditure 
for welfare expenditures to aged, 
blind and disabled. 

SSI beneficiaries are allowed to 
retain $20 a month in retirement 
income and $65 a month in earned 
income, plus one-half the re- 
mainder, without affecting their 


12. Statistics available from Social 
Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Baltimore, 
Maryland. . 
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SSI benefit. Individuals may also 
retain $1,500 in assets for an individ- 
ual and $2,250 for a couple, not 
counting a house, a car or personal 
effects. 


Foop DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 


The federal Department of Agri- 
culture administers several pro- 
grams designed to supplement the 
food consumption of low income 
individuals and families. Some of 
these have their origins in the de- 
pression years of the 1930s, when 
widespréad need combined with ex- 
tensive food surpluses made such 
programs a logical development. 
More recently, however, they have 
tended to place their first emphasis 
on the welfare of beneficiaries, with 
benefits to the agricultural sector 
being of secondary importance. 


Food stamp program 


The most extensive of these is the 
food stamp program currently help- 
ing to subsidize the food purchases 
of one of every 14 Americans. 
Under this program, low income 
families may purchase stamps good 
for food purchases in regular grocery 
stores, discounted in price according 
to the income of the family. The 
total amount of stamps which can 
be purchased must, under present 
law, be adjusted to reflect rising 
food prices. This adjustment ap- 
plies also to the maximum income 
standard for participation in the 


. program. As of January 1, 1974, the 


maximum income eligibility stan- 
dard for a family of four was pegged 
at $500 a month, and the monthly 
coupon allotment for such a family 
was $142. There are no categorical 
restrictions on this program beyond 

13. Information furnished by Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition 
Service. 


income, so that it serves as a source 
of supplementary income for low 
earners, social insurance bene- 
ficiaries and welfare families. The 
subsidy value of the stamps varies 
from $142 to $24, depending on 
family income. In February 1974, 
13.1 million persons received 
stamps out of an estimated pool of 
37 million eligibles, according to a 
study of the Joint Economic Sub- 
committee on Fiscal Policy.14 The 
study further predicts that as many 
as 60 million persons might be 
eligible by 1976 if food prices con- 
tinue to rise at their current rate. 


Child nutrition programs 


These include the National School 
Lunch Program, School Breakfast 
Program, Nonfood Assistance Pro- 
gram, Special Food Service Pro- 
gram and Special Milk Program. 
Under the school lunch and break- 
fast programs, free or reduced-price 
meals must be provided to children 
with family incomes below the 
poverty level as defined by the 
secretary of agriculture. 


Pilot supplemental food program 
for Women, Infants and Children 
(WIC) 


WIC authorizes experimental 
programs operated through local 
health agencies in selected areas to 
provide pregnant and lactating 
women and children under age 
four with nutritious foods. The 
delivery system may include dis- 
tribution of food at health clinics, 
issuance of food vouchers redeem- 
able at retail stores, or such other 
methods as a state selects. The 


14. Public Welfare and Work Incentives: 
Theory and Practice (Paper no. 14, a staff 
study prepared for the Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Policy, Joint Economic Committee, 
U.S. Congress, 15 April 1974). 
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Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced 255 such projects, serving 
59,000 women, infants and children 


in 45 states, Puerto Rico and the- 


Virgin Islands as of March 6, 1974.. 


OTHER PROGRAMS BASED ON 
Low INCOME 


Other programs in which benefits 
are based on low income include 
subsidized housing— either through 
.public housing or rent certificates, 

` opportunity grants for higher educa- 
tion, legal aid, some veterans pro- 
grams, and some maternal and child 
health programs. The Joint Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee on Fiscal 
Policy of Congress has been study- 
ing how the combination of all 
these income-related programs 
compares to earnings and finds that 
a mother with three children in 1972 
might have received an average of 
$4,579 in tax- and expense-free 
benefits (equal to about $5,006 in 
taxable income.)® This amount was 
reported to be greater than the gross 
earnings received by 30 percent of 
women who worked full-time all 
year and $398 above the median 
wage and salary income of all 
women workers. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Attention has been centered in- 
creasingly in recent years on cer- 
tain types of services which have 
an impact on welfare and work 
policy. Most obvious ‘among these 
is daycare for children of working 
mothers. At the present time fed- 
eral daycare subsidy is provided 


15. Welfare in the ’70’s: a National 
. Study of Benefits Available in Local 
Areas (Paper no. 15 in series, Studies in 
Public Welfare, a staff study prepared for 
the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy, Joint 
Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, 
July 1974). 
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in at least five ways. It may be 
subsidized as an assistance-related 
service under the Work Incentive 
Program for which costs are shared 
between federal and state govern- 
ments on a 90 percent to 10 per- 
cent ratio; a mother may make 
arrangements on an individual 
basis and have the cost of that 
care included in her assistance 
budget; a work project may be set 
up to subsidize care provided by 
some assistance mothers for the chil- 
dren of women working else- 
where; special projects have been 
financed under child welfare, Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity and 
model cities auspices; and deduc- 
tions of child care expenses under 


‘the federal income tax provisions 


are allowed certain working 
mothers. The future availability 
of subsidized daycare is a major 
consideration in full employment 
for working mothers. 

A comparable subsidized ser- 
vice, though less clearly tied to 
employment policy, is that of 
homemaker service. If, for ex- 
ample, the mother of several young 


children is hospitalized, it may be. 


preferable from all viewpoints to 
send in a substitute homemaker, 
rather than make the difficult 


choice between breaking up the - 


family or having the father remain 
at home. 

Another service of increasing 
impact on welfare policy is that 
of family planning. The limitation 
of family size may well have a 
direct bearing on a potential 
mother’s ability to work and a 
father’s motivation with respect 
to parental responsibility. 


In a full employment economy, 
‘human services will inevitably 


play a major role in job creation. 


There is a logical synergistic ef- ` 
fect here in partially institution- 


á `: 


| 
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alizing some home functions that 
would free women for other jobs 
or limited leisure as their indi- 
vidual choice dictates. The failure 
to recognize the economic and 
social value of work in the home 
has resulted in a work load on 
many women that would be in- 
tolerable in the general labor 
market. 


IMPACT OF A FULL EMPLOYMENT 
POLICY 


Adoptien of a policy and pro- 
gram for full employment would 
offer a logical opportunity for im- 
proving and rationalizing the vari- 
ous programs for social support 
outside the labor market situation. 
Some existing programs, especially 
Unemployment Compensation and 
Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, could be expected to 
show a major reduction in number 
of beneficiaries. It is probable also 
that an expanded work situation 
would see a deferment of retire- 
ment, a return to work of widowed 
mothers in greater numbers, and a 
more tolerant attitude on the part 
of employers toward disability, 
with a consequent reduction in the 
number of social insurance bene- 
ficiaries. All of these developments 
occurred in the tight labor market 
situation of World War II without 
major modification in the statutory 
base of the programs, and they 
could be anticipated again by rea- 
son of the automatic interaction of 
benefit programs with the availa- 
bility of jobs. Any developments 
that reduce the extent of residual 
economic need inevitably reduce 
pressure on programs that base 
their benefits on need. But in such 
a situation, two broad questions 
will almost certainly be raised: 
(1) who should be expected to 
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work, and (2) what major changes 
should be made in our present 
mosaic of income maintenance 


_ programs? 


Who should work? 


Since biblical times it has been 
assumed that the sons of Adam 
would earn their livelihood by the 
“sweat of their brow.” They were 
expected, moreover, to share the 
product of their labor with widows, 
orphans, strangers and those dis- 
abled by age, disease or accident. 
In the United States this generally 
remained the rule until the Great 
Depression of 1929 and subse- 
quent years created unemployment 
on such a vast scale that per- 
sonal sharing could not cope with 
the resulting destitution. Reluc- 
tantly, after years of appealing 
to personal and neighborhood 
philanthropy, the federal govern- 
ment moved in with its taxing 
power—first through Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation loans, 
second with undifferentiated emer- 
gency relief under the Emergency 
Relief Act of 1933, and finally in 
1935 with a massive work pro- 
gram, the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, and the several programs of 
the Social Security Act. i 

The grand design of 1935 set the 
pattern for years to come. The 
federal work program was in- 
tended to take care of the cur- 
rently unemployed, and the Unem- 
ployment Compensation program 
was to insure against future short 
term employment. The Social 
Security and public assistance pro- 
grams were directed toward those 
assumed to be unemployable. This 
included, at the time of enact- 
ment, the aged, the blind ‘and 
single-parent families with needy 
children. This was later extended 


` 
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to include both insurance and 
assistance for the disabled and life 
insurance for the survivors of in- 
sured workers. In all instances the 
groups benefited were considered 
to be categorically unemployable. 
In recent years this assumption has 
been challenged on many fronts. 
Many old people prefer to keep 
working, rehabilitation for the dis- 
abled has added increasingly to 
the work force and, most dramat- 
ically, the mothers of young chil- 
dren have entered the labor mar- 
ket. By most recent figures, nearly 
35 million women were working in 
1973, and of these 40 percent had 
children under 18.16 i 

It is clearly no longer possible 
to assume total unemployability for 
any categorical group, as we dis- 
covered in the war years when 
small tasks were assigned even to 
some hospitalized patients. Em- 
ployability operates across a spec- 
trum of relative démand. In the 
last analysis, employability is a 
factor of the labor market rather 
than arbitrarily differentiated cate- 
gories of: individuals. Obviously, 
in a situation of guaranteed jobs 
some new method of determining 
eligibility for benefits unrelated to 
work would be necessary. 


PROGRAM PROPOSALS 


Some have argued that, recog- 
nizing this fact, we should sub- 
stitute a single undifferentiated 
program for all present programs of 
insurance and assistance, with rela- 
tive need the sole grounds of 
eligibility. Others, bowing to the 
popularity of the Social Security 


‘system, see this single system as 


16. Highlights of Women’s Employment 
and Education, Employment in 1973, 
Women’s Bureau, Employment Standards 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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supplementary to other,’ programs, 
picking up on all low income, 
whatever its cause, including in- 
adequacy of social, insurance pay- 
ment. 

The universal minimum concept 
takes a number of forms. Most 
inclusive is the negative income 
tax proposal conceived by some 
proponents as replacing not only 
such income-tested programs as 
public assistance, but also social 
insurance. This proposal owes its 
name to the fact that it is seen in 
a measure of symmetry *with the 
income tax: those with an income 
surplus would pay taxes and those 
with a deficiency would receive 
benefits. These latter would be so 
geared as to disregard a diminish- 
ing share of earned income as an 
incentive to work. A more limited 
proposal along these lines was the 
Family Assistance Program pro- 
posed during President Nixon’s 
first term. This failed passage be- 
cause it was seen as too niggardly 
and restrictive by many liberals 
and too inclusive by conservatives. 
The passage, however, of Supple- 
mentary Security Income for the 
needy aged and disabled demon- 
strates the degree to which re- 
moval from labor market participa- 
tion influences assistance policy. ` 

Many people who had earlier 
declared their enthusiasm for a 
negative income tax approach have 
since withdrawn their support for 
practical reasons. Chief among 
these reasons is the difficulty of 
arriving at a level of payment 
adequate for the family with no 
other income which does not reach 
an unacceptable level for those 
with earning members. Another 
difficulty is that of making a clear- 
cut distinction between those 
properly in the labor market and 
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those entitled to public support 
on another basis. 

This has led proponents of a full 
employment program to consider a 
new categorical approach to social 
support. Under this conceptual 
framework, certain groups would 


be given a choice between the two- 


approaches to income. They might 
choose between optional participa- 
tion in the labor market, and hence 
in a full employment job, or a non- 
work-related pension type of 
benefit. In the latter case there 
would be no work history require- 
ment and no test of current avail- 
ability for work. This would be 
particularly suitable for single 
parents of young children who feel 
they are needed at home or others 


_ of marginal employability for rea- 


sons of school attendance, physical 
or mental disability, and age. 

Past experience points to the 
assumption that, given such a 
choice and backed by adequate 
supportive services, a large propor- 
tion would opt for the labor mar- 
ket. This might tax the ingenuity 
of full employment planners, but it 
seems only fair that full employ- 
ment should live up the promise 
of its name. Moreover, to the ex- 
tent that individuals and families 
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are able to participate in a full 
employment work force, the charge 
on social support is lessened. 
Society is doubly benefited under 
such conditions: its needs are 
served by products of participants’ 
labor, and funds freed from income 
maintenance pressures are avail- 
able for other uses, especially 
social services. This in itself is a 
strong argument for an all-embrac- 
ing employment policy. 

An effective policy of full em- 
ployment would not eliminate the 
need for programs of social sup- 
port, but it would substantially 
alter them by giving potential 
recipients the alternative of em- 
ployment. No one able to work 
should be excluded from the full 
employment market, but we could 
well afford to be more relaxed 
about support for those who can 
not and should not be required to 
work.!7 This could be the means 
finally to remove Adam’s curse 
from work and make it, as it 
should be, an opportunity for self- 
fulfillment but not the sole means 
to its achievement. 


17. See, Work in America (Report of a 
Special Task Force to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1972). 
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By DAVID LIVINGSTON é 


ABSTRACT: The Employment Act of 1946 has many weak- í 
nesses which may be corrected by the proposed Equal 
Opportunity and Full Employment Act of 1976. However, 
the 1946 act does place two major obligations on the federal 
government: (1) the promotion of maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power, and (2) the creation of 
conditions in which the government would supply useful 
employment opportunities when private industry is unwilling 

_ or unable to do so. These obligations can and should be met 
through such means as improved unemployment insurance 
and government subsidized employment in both the public 
and private sectors. The goal of full employment also requires 
an organized work force in order to be achieved. Despite 
the current recession and high levels of unemployment— and 
perhaps in part because of them—organized labor can grow 
stronger. Fundamental changes in national economic pri- 
orities—changes which would place the welfare ofthe people 
above all other concerns—must take place. Evidence of such 
changes is mounting. Hopefully a new set of priorities 
which places people first will be adopted permanently in 
the United States. 


David Livingston is President, District 65, of the Distributive Workers of 
America labor union and a member of the Executive Board of the National 
Conference for Public Service Employment. 
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LABOR AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 


O invoke the Employment Act 
of 1946, Distributive Work- 
ers of America, in 1971, filed a suit 
as a result of a decision reached at 
a meeting of our unemployed mem- 
bers. We contended that the presi- 
dent, the secretary of labor and mem- 
bers of the Council of Economic 
Advisors had failed to perform the 
tasks set forth in the act—that is, 
they had failed to create and main- 
tain “conditions under which there 
would be afforded useful employ- 
ment opportunities, including self- 
employment for those able and will- 
ing and seeking to work and pro- 
mote maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power.’ 
The government sought to prevent 
us from having our day in court, 


contending that the union and its- 


members had no standing and could 
not utilize the court to oblige the 


president and his. advisors to carry ‘ 


out the legislation’ The United 
States District Court for the southern 
district of New. York ruled that we 
did, indeed, have standing before 
the court and that our members 
could sue to win the protection 
provided by the Employment Act.! 
However, the court reviewed the 
actions of the president and ap- 
parently concluded that at that time 
he was carrying out the mandates 
of the law. Shortly after the Dis- 
trict Court decision, the rate of un- 
employment eased somewhat and 
the pressure to appeal the decision 
was not as strong. In any event, 
we felt that the appeal could not 
be carried by our union alone, and 
others did not seem prepared to act. 


Currently a- number of unions 


‘are expressing considerable in- 
terest in the 1971 case and ap- 
parently feel that the precedent by 


l. District 65 v. Richard M. Nixon, 72- 
1778 spny (1972). 
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which the unemployed and their 
unions can precipitate action by 
the court is one that should be 
pursued further. Opponents of the - 
original bill in Congress attempted 
to include language which would 
make full employment a secondary 
goal whenever inflation was a seri- 
ous problem. This move was de- 
feated, and Congress clearly de- 
clared that this was an employment 
bill and that providing jobs took 
precedence over any other objective 
of economic policy. 

Of course there were many flaws 
in the 1946 act. The Equal Oppor- 
tunity and Full Employment Act of 
1976, proposed by Congressman 
Augustus Hawkins—Dem., Cali- 
forhia—would remedy those flaws 
and: make the concept of full em- 
ployment unequivocal as a matter of 
law. The effort to enforce the exist- 
ing legislation now strengthens the 
struggle to pass the new law. More- 
over, the pressure for action in the 
1975 economic crisis makes it essen- 
tial that a struggle be carried on now 
to enforce the law already on the 
books. 

A careful reading of the evinieie 
legislation suggests that there were 
two obligations which Congress 
sought to place on the president 
and the administration: (1) the pro- 
motion of maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power, 
and (2) the creation of conditions in 
which the government would supply 
useful employment opportunities 
when private industry is unwilling 
or unable to do so. The most desir- 
able method to develop and main- 
tain purchasing power is to put more 
money in the hands of the unem- 
ployed. A tax cut and other pump- 
priming devices do not help the un- 
employed—those who need help 
the most and most immediately. 
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The best method would be through 
expansion of the Unemployment 
Insurance System, which actually 
is 50 systems, varying from state 
to state. Benefits are limited to about 
one-half the earnings of most work- 
ers, and there is a maximum of two- 
thirds of the statewide average 
earnings in any given state. 

Unemployment insurance should 
provide benefits for the duration of 
an emergency, that is, until jobs are 
available to all, without limiting 
benefits to a certain number of 
weeks. Moreover, the insurance 
should not have a maximum. This 
provision tends to penalize work- 
ers who, by skill or struggle, have 
achieved a decent wage while 
working. The 1974 session of Con- 
gress extended the benefits to many 
new workers, although they had 
made no premium contributions. 
This action should be carried fur- 
ther, extending benefits to those 
hundreds of thousands of young 
people, especially minority groups, 
who have never worked due to lack 
_of employment opportunities. This 
method of aiding the neediest is 
superior to the so-called negative 
income tax because it is a substantial 
amount and because it attaches 
benefits to the individual’s role as a 
worker. 

The American people often do not 
accept benefits that they perceive 
as charity or quasi-charity. Attach- 
ing benefits to work is a morale 
building approach which will 
strengthen the spirit of the working 
population. It would make clear 
that the act is insurance to protect 
against loss of income until the 
government performs its primary 
duty of providing jobs. 

There are, of course, numerous 
tasks which desperately need doing 
and which are not likely to be done 
by.private industry. They are in the 


fields of health care, education, air 
pollution, clean water, rebuilding 
railroads and developing our na- 
tural resources. Above all, work 
should be provided which extends 
human care for human beings. 


Government measures to provide . 


jobs need not be confined to the 
public sector. Indeed, if they are so 
confined, their effect may be limited. 
The federal government should pro- 
vide funds to the states which would 
encourage private employers to 
avoid layoffs. This might be done by 
a form of government subsidized 
Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits (SUB). Including unem- 
ployment insurance, the govern- 
ment’s share might be two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the weekly wage, 
the employer's share being the re- 
maining one-third or one-fourth. 
The worker would stay on the job 
at full pay. All such measures 
could be tied to a trigger so that 
when unemployment declined to 
pre-recession levels, the special 
measures could terminate. In these 
ways the government’s obligation 
of a full employment economy 
would be discharged. 

Full employment is not likely to 
be achieved except by a fully or- 
ganized work force. Only 20 to 25 
percent of the work force presently 
belongs to any union. Organization 
is traditionally difficult in periods of 
mass unemployment. However, the 
1974 to 1975 decline, with its com- 
bination of inflation and unemploy- 
ment, seems to make organizational 
progress possible in spite of worker 
fears which accompany recession. 
Inflation has made it almost impos- 
sible for workers and their families 
to get along. The unorganized are 
suffering very acutely because they 
have little cost-of-living protection. 
Even in the face of the fears that 
unemployment creates, unorgan- 
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ized workers are desperate and seem 
to be turning to organized labor to 
find some solution to their problems. 

The work force of the 1970s is not 
the same as that which existed in 
earlier periods. Substantial numbers 
are minority groups and women, 
both of whom are now insisting upon 
fair and equal treatment and seem 
more willing to undertake the dif- 
ficult task of organizing under cur- 
rent conditions. 

The labor movement has enjoyed 
growth, especially among govern- 
ment entployees and in the field 
of education. In both of these fields, 
large numbers of minority group 
members and women are to be 
found. It appears that if the labor 
` movement can make itself accept- 
able to these new elements in the 
work force, many workers can be 
organized despite the economic 
downturn. By significantly elevating 
the percentage of organized work- 
ers, the difficult objective of enact- 
ing and enforcing effective full em- 
ployment legislation can be more 
readily attained. 

To establish a full employment 
economy, the unemployed them- 
selves must play a significant role in 
the struggle. Currently the unem- 
ployed do not seem to have a voice. 
During the 1930s some organiza- 
tions were able to involve some of 
the unemployed. Such organiza- 
tions do not seem to be rising to- 
day. Therefore, it is essential that 
the labor movement help create in- 
stitutions within its ranks through 
which unemployed unionists can 
raise their voice. As of January 
1975, the depression has struck 
hardest in some of the industries 
which are highly organized. The 
Building Trades Union and the 
United Auto Workers have begun to 
organize their unemployed to deal 
with their problems. Similar steps 
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will undoubtedly be taken by other 
unions and certainly are essential. 
In this way a struggle for jobs be- 
tween the employed and unem- 
ployed may be averted. 

To accomplish full employment 
requires fundamental change in the 
system of priorities in this country. 
Labor is not immune to such 
changes, some of which are already 
beginning to occur. There appears 
to be a receptiveness to new ideas. 
An industry such as oil, which does 
not seem to respond to American 
national interests, may very well 
have to be intensely regulated, and 
even nationalization may be con- 
sidered. 

Growing sectors of the labor 
movement believe that the required 
changes will mean a reduction in 
the military budget. It hardly seems 
likely that our government can con- 
tinue to spend $100 billion or more 
on the military and, at the same time, 
have adequate resources to meet the 
great social needs which must be 
met if full employment is to be 
achieved. There is a growing aware- 
ness that the military budget does 
not, dollar for dollar, produce the 
kind of job development which is 
needed. Military expenditure, with 
its heavy emphasis on research and 
development, is not labor intensive. 
To provide the funds for full em- 
ployment, a substantial reduction in 
military outlay is required. 

The current economic decline 
which is having so terrible an im- 
pact on union members comes on top 
of growing fears about ‘automation. 
These fears have been with us for 
many years and are intensified by 
the current critical conditions. Many 
workers believe that when business 
is better and reemployment begins 
to take place, the major corpora- 
tions will never reemploy many who 
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have lost their jobs. It seems possi- 
ble that the ravages of automation 
will stay with us even as economic 
decline ends. Many workers believe 
that the best approach to this prob- 
lem is to fight for a shorter work 
week at full pay, perhaps 30 hours 
in four days. 

People should come first in any 
society. Through our political sys- 
tem we can and must create an 
economic system which really meets 
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the needs of the people. While we 
tend to conceive of the steps de- 
scribed above as emergency mea- 
sures to be applied only in periods of 
terrible crisis, perhaps we can learn 
to write them into law and life before 
trouble hits us. If a full employ- 
ment economy actually requires that 
the government employ many work- 
ers permanently to meet the needs 
of the people in a truly democratic 
society, so be it. 
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Full Employment and Economic Equality 


By BERNARD E. ANDERSON 


ABSTRACT: The historical record shows that blacks and 
other nonwhite minorities have experienced their most 
rapid economic progress in an environment of full employ- 
ment. Yet, full employment‘and tight labor markets alone 
have been insufficient to produce permanent gains in 
i economic equality. Despite the increase in the relative 

economic position of blacks during the vibrant growth of 
the 1960s, a disproportionate number, especially in the 
inner city, were left in unemployment, underemployment 
and poverty. This experience suggests the need for a 
' national commitment to a full employment policy that 
} emphasizes the availability of jobs for all those willing 
j and able to work, rather than a policy that attempts 
merely to achieve a rising full employment/unemployment 
rate that is consistent with price stability. A maximum 
jobs approach to full employment will facilitate equal 
opportunity and will provide a foundation for the attain- 
ment of economic equality. 
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of the faculty of the Wharton School since 1970. He has also taught at Swarth- 
more College and served as an economist for the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. He is author of Negro Employment in Publie Utilities, co- 
author of The Impact of Government Manpower Programs, and has written 

. several articles on the economic status of minorities for scholarly and economic 
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NE of the best arguments for 

a full employment policy is 
that it is a sine qua non for raising 
the relative economic status of 
racial minorities. Economists who 
often differ widely on matters of 
public policy almost uniformly 
agree that the employment and in- 
come position of minorities de- 
pends very heavily upon the state 
of the general economy, and es- 
pecially conditions affecting the 
intensity of demand for labor. Al- 
though full employment alone will 
not guarantee the rights of eco- 
nomic citizenship to minorities, 
major advancements toward racial 
equality are unlikely to occur in 
the absence of an effective full 
employment policy. 

This article traces some of the 
evidence that supports the full 
employment-minority advancement 
thesis and discusses some supple- 
mentary measures required to 
assist full employment in achiev- 
ing racial equality. Because of 
limitations in the availability of 
data, most of the discussion will 
focus on black workers. The ex- 
perience of blacks, however, can 
probably be taken as being broadly 
representative of the labor market 
experiences 
minorities, especially with refer- 
ence to the impact of full employ- 
ment on the relative economic 
status of different population 
groups. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF 
BLACK WORKERS 


Most black workers were in 
Southern agriculture or in un- 
skilled nonfarm occupations prior 
to 1910. In the environment of 
labor shortages during World War 
I, blacks migrated from the South 
to the North in large numbers 


of other nonwhite.. 
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and began to penetrate the semi- 
skilled occupations. Between 1910 
and 1930, 480,000 black men 
entered nonfarm jobs in the North 
and managed to gain a modest 
foothold in manufacturing, es- 
pecially in the iron, steel, ma- 


chinery and motor vehicle in- 
dustries. 


The employment gains regis 
tered by blacks in the period c 
strong labor demand during Worla' 
War I and the 1920s were virtually 
wiped out by the disastrous de- 
pression of the 1930s. Blacks in 
manufacturing industries were hit 
especially hard as rising unem- 
ployment took its toll among 
thousands of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers. Similar setbacks 
struck blacks and other workers in 
the building construction industry. 
Many blacks lost their jobs to 
whites for whom a job of lower. pay 
and status was better than no job 
at all. According to one assessment 
of conditions during this period, 
25 percent of the male, nonwhite 
labor force in nonfarm industries 
were unemployed in 1940, and 15 
percent did not even have any of 
the New Deal work relief assign- 
ments.! The corresponding figures 
for white males—16 and 11 per- 
cent respectively—were signifi- 
cantly lower. 


WORLD WAR II AND THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD 


The expansion of production in ` 


defense-related industries, such as 
airplane manufacturing, auto- 
mobiles, ships and machinery, 
created numerous employment 
sopportunities which helped pull 
the nation out of the depression 


1. Robert C. Weaver, Negro Labor: A 
National Problem (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and World, 1946), p. 14. 
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doldrums. The employment oppor- 
tunities for blacks, however, did 
not improve markedly until the ex- 


pansion of the armed forces re-’ 


duced the white civilian labor 
force. 

The number of blacks in civilian 
jobs increased by almost one mil- 
lion between 1940 and 1944, in 
addition to the 700,000 who 
entered military service. During 
the entire decade, expanding 
‘opportunities and the expectation 
of industrial employment drew 
nearly 4.6 million blacks out of 
the South and into other regions 
of the nation, compared to an out- 
migration of about 1.5 million dur- 
_ ing the three decades between 
` 1910 and 1940. 

The, war years saw blacks in 
large numbers move upward into 
semi-skilled and skilled positions. 
The number in manufacturing rose 
from 479,000 to 998,000; those in 
trade rose from 288,000 to 617,000; 
and those in professional and semi- 
professional occupations increased 
from 177,000 to’ 356,000.2 While 
these gains occurred, there was a 
marked decline in the number of 
_ black domestic servants. 

Many of the economic gains 
registered by blacks during World 
War II and Korea were lost be- 
tween 1954 and 1960. Because of 
restrictive fiscal and monetary 
policies, the pace of economic ac- 
tivity was insufficient to prevent a 
steady rise in unemployment. 
From a low of 2.9 percent in 1953, 
the. unemployment rate rose to a 
peak of 6.8 percent in 1958, and 
then slipped back-to 5.5 percent 
in both 1959 and 1960. During this 


2. Arthur Ross, 
American Economy,” in Employment, 
Race, and Poverty, ed. A. M. Ross and 
H. Hill (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
_ World, 1967), pp. 17~18. 
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period, the rate of unemployment 
among blacks ranged between 4.5 
and 12.6 percent and was consis- 
tently double the rate for whites. 
In addition to sluggish growth, 
the pattern of industry employ- 
ment growth during the 1950s was- 
unfavorable to a consolidation of 
the gains won by black workers 
during the previous decade. Indus- 
tries such as durable goods manu- 


. facturing and construction, where 


large numbers of blacks were em- 


_ployed in well-paying jobs, grew at 


much slower rates than industries 
such as retail trade and services, 
where relatively fewer blacks were 
employed and where wages were 
generally lower. These and other 
unfavorable employment trends 
had a marked effect on black in- 
come. The black/white income 
ratio reached a peak of .56 at 
the height of the tight labor market 
associated with the Korean War. 
Largely as a result of sluggish 
growth and unfavorable labor 
market trends, the ratio slipped 
back to .55 in 1954 and remained 
at that level. for the following 
six years. 


BLACK GAINS DURING THE 1960s 


The most recent evidence sup- 
porting the full employment- 
minority advancement thesis may 
be found in the experience of 
blacks between 1961 and 1969. 
This was a period of sustained 
economic growth and steadily fall- 
ing unemployment rates. In each 
year between 1966 and 1969, the 
aggregate unemployment rate was 
below 4.0 percent, a level most 
economists would consider full 
employment. Although unem- 
ployment rates in some sectors of 
the labor force were quite high at 
this time, most labor markets were 
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characterized by manpower short- 
ages, and job vacancies were reason- 
ably abundant. 

The number of blacks in the 
civilian labor force increased by 
1,151,000 during the eight-year 
period, with adult black women 
accounting for 57 percent of that 
number. Black employment grew 
by slightly more than 1.5 million, 
distributed between 601,000 adult 
black men and 755,000 adult black 
women. Black unemployment fell 
by 400,000, concentrated among 
black men, and the black unem- 
‘ployment rate declined sharply 
from 12.4 to 6.4 percent. 

In addition to the general gains 
in black labor force participation, 
there was significant upgrading in 
the occupational status of the black 
labor force. The proportion of all 
blacks employed in white-collar 
jobs rose from 16.1 percent to 27.9 
percent, with marked growth in 
the number of blacks in profes- 
sional, technical and clerical occu- 
patiohs. The proportion of blacks 
employed as skilled craftsmen also 
increased notably, while those in un- 
skilled labor and domestic service 
declined sharply. Blacks registered 
respectable gains in some indus- 
tries such as banking, insurance, 
and utilities, where black workers 
in the past had not been greeted 
with open arms. All in all, the 
occupational and industrial ad- 
vancement of the black labor force 
during the 1960s exceeded similar 
gains during’ any previous period 
in the nation’s history. The median 
income of black families in 1970 
($6,279) was double that of 1960 
and had increased from 55 to 64 
percent of the median income of 
whites. It is unlikely that such 
gains would have been possible 
without the impetus of tight labor 
- markets from 1965 through 1969. 
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LESSONS FROM THE HISTORICAL 
RECORD 


The historical trends cited above 
provide only the broadest over- | 
view of the ebb and flow of 
economic opportunity available to 
black workers under varying con- 
ditions of demand in the labor 
market. The main lesson to be 
drawn from this record is that 
racial minorities tend to swim in 
the wake of labor market forces 
determining the utilization of 
white workers. Minorities com- 
prise a reserve labor supply; their 
numbers in the labor force and 
their employment composition 
depends primarily on the volume 
and structure of labor demand. 
For this reason, tight labor markets 
and generally low unemployment 
rates have been a necessary con- 
dition for the relative economic 
progress of racial minorities. 

The process of minority group 
advancement may also be de- 
scribed in terms of labor market 
theory. As labor markets tighten 
and job vacancies rise, profit maxi- 
mizing employers turn increasingly 
to workers who are less preferred 
under other conditions. In an ef- 
fort to meet manpower require- 
ments when unemployment rates 
are low, many employers often 
lower their hiring requirements 
and employ workers with lower 
levels of education, training and 
previous work experience.’ This 
adjustment process in the past. 
tended to benefit minority group 
workers. 

Labor utilization patterns and 
wage movements within business 
firms have also contributed to ris- 
ing black income during past 


3. Albert Rees, “Information Networks in 
Labor Markets,” American Economic 
Review 56, no. 2 (May 1966), pp. 561-62. 
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periods of rapid growth. When the 
rate of output rises rapidly as a result 
of expanded demand, many firms in- 
crease the number of production 
workers on overtime schedules 
before increasing the size of their 
work force. Also many part-time 
workers who want full-time jobs 
are able to find them. 

Rapid expansion of output in 
manufacturing industries generates 
larger percentage increases in 
wages for workers at the lower 
end of the earnings scale than 
those at ethe middle and upper 
levels of wage distribution. As a 
result, the skilled/unskilled wage 
differential tends to narrow during 
periods of rapid growth.* Although 
ithe wages of skilled workers will 
continue to be higher than those of 
less skilled workers in absolute 
terms, the differential in the rate of 
wage adjustments leads to an up- 
ward movement in the relative 
earnings position of less skilled 
workers. Both the wage adjustment 
trends and the changing labor 
utilization patterns within firms 
have been major determinants of 
gains in the relative employment 
and income position of blacks 
during periods of low unemploy- 
ment. 


THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Another lesson of history is that 
while full employment and tight 
labor markets have been necessary 
conditions ‘for minority economic 
advancement, they have been far 
from sufficient conditions. .Many 
minorities register significant 
gains in an environment of strong 
labor demand, while many others 


4. Melvin Reder, “Wage Structure 
Theory and Measurement,” in National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Aspects of 
Labor Economics (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1962), pp. 260-276. 
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still may be left. behind in a resi- 
due of unemployment, underem- 
ployment and poverty. Among 
those who seem to be least af- 
fected by tight labor markets are 
black youth and inner city resi- 
dents. 

The problem of black teenage 
unemployment is nothing short of 
scandalous, and it is a blot on the 
social consciousness and human 
values of the nation. Black teen- 
agers have experienced rates of 
unemployment of 25 percent or 
more throughout the past decade, 
with a recorded unemployment 
rate of 30.2 percent in 1973. Al- 
though white teenage unemploy- 
ment rates are also significantly 
higher than those of adults, dis- 
parities are not nearly as wide as 
for black teenagers. 

Partly in response to widespread 
joblessness, black teenagers and 
young adults have dropped out of 
the labor force in alarming num- 
bers during the past two decades 
(Table 1), Limited access to em- 
ployment other than in dead-end, 
menial jobs undoubtedly con- 
tributes to these trends. This 
development is probably influ- 
enced also by many institutional 
barriers to full participation in 
the labor market. The normal 
problems of young people adjust- 
ing to the working world are com- 
pounded in the case of black 
teenagers by poor public education 
systems, employment discrimina- 
tion, and limited supportive ser- 
vices in the community. These 


5. For an excellent overview of this 
problem, see, Twentieth Century Fund, 
The Job Crisis of Black Youth (New York: 
Praeger, 1971). 

6. The especially difficult problems 
facing black female teenagers are discussed 
in Phyllis A. Wallace, Pathways to Work: 
Unemployment Among Black Teenage 
Females (Lexington: D.C. Heath, 1974). 
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TABLE 1 
LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG YOUTH 16-19; 1950-1973 


LABOR FORCE UNEMPLOYMENT 
PARTICIPATION RATES RATE 
Male Female Male Female 
YEAR Black White Black White Black White Black White 
1950 67.8 63.1 35.4 41.4 14.9 12.5 15.8 12.6 
1955 62.0 69.9 33.0 41.0 13.8 11.2 18.4 9.6 
1960 58.4 57.5 33.2 41.0 13.9 14.1 25.1 13.0 
1965 53.0 55.2 30.3 39.7 23.6 13.1 32.8 14.2 
1970 48.3 58.2 34.5 45.8 25.4 13.8 34.9 13.6 
1971 45.7 63.5 31.7 45.7 29.7 15.3 36.1 15.4 
1972 47.1 60.7 32.2 48.4 30.1 14.4 38.5 14.6 
1973 47.4 62.5 34.7 50.3 28.4 12.6 34.9 13.3 


Source: U.S., Department of Labor, Manpower Report of the President, 1974 (Washing- 


ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1974). 


conditions are unresponsive to the 
otherwise positive effects of full 
employment. 

The extraordinary nonparticipa- 
tion of young blacks in the labor 
force makes the conventional mea- 
sure of unemployment almost 
meaningless as a guide to the 
problem of joblessness in the black 
community. If just one-half the 
nonparticipants among black teen- 
agers were added to the unem- 
ployed, as measured by the stan- 
dard definition, the black teenage 
unemployment rate in 1973 would 
have been 62.6 percent instead of 
the reported 30.2 percent. 

The increase in nonparticipa- 
tion among black adults is less 
than that for teenagers, but there 
is still evidence of greater with- 
drawal from the labor force since 
1960 among black males aged 35 
to 44 compared with whites in the 
same age group.’ This suggests the 
presence of large numbers of so- 
called hidden unemployed among 


7. U.S., Department of Labor, Manpower 
Report of the President, 1974 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1974), 
p. 352. 


blacks—an issue discussed in 


greater detail below. 


SUBEMPLOYMENT 


Another limitation on the posi- 
tive impact of full employment is 
the tenacity of underemployment 
when the economy is at or near 
full employment. Despite the im- 
provement in the relative position 
of blacks during periods when 
labor markets are tight, blacks are 
still overrepresented among those 
working part-time but wanting full- 
time jobs; those with three or more 
spells of unemployment during an 
average year; and those working 
full-time all year but still living in 
poverty. 

In 1966, the national unemploy- 
ment rate was 3.8 percent. In 
November of that year, however, 
the Department of Labor con- 
ducted a survey of unemployment 
in the poverty areas of 13 cities 
throughout the nation and dis- 
covered employment rates as high 
as 15.6 percent.’ In addition, a 


8. U.S., Department of Labor, A Sharper 
Look at Unemployment in U.S. Cities 
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TABLE 2 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND SUBEMPLOYMENT IN MAJOR CITIES, 1966 








UNEMPLOYMENT SUBEMPLOYMENT 

Crry RATE RATE 

Boston 6.9 24.2 
New Orleans 10.0 45.3 
New York: Harlem 8.1 28.6 
E. Harlem 9.0 33.1 
Bedford-Stuyvesant 6.2 27.6 
Philadelphia 11.0 34.2 
Phoenix 13.2 41.7 
St. Louis 12.9 38.9 
San Antonio 8.1 47.4 
San Francisco ILI 24.6 


substantial number of persons in 
the communities surveyed were 
working part-time but wanted full- 
time jobs; were working full-time 
but earning less than $60 per 
week; or were not working and not 


looking for work because they’ 


believed they did not have the 
necessary education, training, skills 
or experience to get a job. The 
composite measure of unemploy- 
ment and income inadequacy is 
called subemployment. Table 2 
compares the unemployment rate 
and the subemployment rate in 
the poverty areas of eight cities 
surveyed in 1966—a year of rea- 
sonably full employment. The bulk 
of residents in the selected com- 
munities were racial minorities: 
70 percent were black; 10 percent, 
Puerto Rican; and 8 percent, Mexi- 
can-American. 

The inadequacy of the standard 
unemployment rate as a measure of 
labor market disparities has gained 
increasing attention in recent years 
and is discussed in some detail 
by Stanley Moses elsewhere in 
this volume. Because of the rela- 
tively higher rate of discourage- 


and Slums (Summary Report submitted 
to the president by the secretary of labor, 
1967), p. 3. 


ment and the lower rate of con- 
tinuous work experience among 
blacks as compared to whites, the 
standard definition of unemploy- 
ment is a most deceptive indicator 
of the status of blacks in the labor 
market. This is illustrated by an 
examination of evidence on the 
employment and income status of 
blacks and others in metropolitan 
areas in 1968 and 1972 (Table 3). 
Despite the strong labor demand 
which characterized labor market 
conditions in 1968, blacks had a 
reported unemployment rate of 6.4 
percent, or two and one-third times 
the unemployment rate of whites. 
Equally important, if those not in 
the labor force but desiring jobs 
are added to the standard estimate 
of unemployment, the adjusted 
unemployment rate would have 
been 11.1 percent for blacks, or 
about 2.4 times the adjusted unem- 
ployment rate for whites. Finally, 
if household heads and unrelated 
individuals earning less than 
poverty level income and persons 
working part-time but desiring full- 
time jobs are added to those with 
unstable employment, the subem- 
ployment rate can be estimated. 
As the table shows, in the “full 
employment” year of 1968, one of 
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TABLE 3 


SELECTED MEASURES OF EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND SUBEMPLOYMENT 
IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


1968 1972 
BLACK WHITE BLACK WHITE 
Standard unemployment rate 6.4 2.7 8.8 4.5 
Adjusted unemployment rate 11.1 4.6 13.6 6.9 
Subemployment rate 29.9 10.7 28.8 13.3 


SouRrcE: Derived from Sar A. Levitan and Robert Taggart, Employment and Earnings 
Inadequacy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974). 


every three blacks, compared with 
only one of every 10 whites, in 
metropolitan areas were subem- 
ployed. This evidence provides 
sufficient reason, to conclude that 
while tight labor markets undoubt- 
edly bring numerous economic 
» benefits to thousands of minority 
group workers, full employment of 
the type experienced in past 
periods of rapid growth will not 
eradicate economic inequality. 


PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE MINORITY 
PROGRESS 


Despite the limitations cited 
above, there is much reason to 
believe that a meaningful full 
employment policy pursued vigor- 
ously and tenaciously can, over a 
reasonable period of time, go far 
toward closing the economic gap 
between minorities and others in 
the American economy. The term 
meaningful full employment as 
used here means a policy that 
guarantees a sufficient number of 
job opportunities at decent wage 
rates for all persons willing and 
able to work. 

A key component of such a 
policy would be public sector jobs 
through which the government 
would guarantee job opportunities 
to those not hired by the private 
sector. The impact of such policy 


on minorities would be twofold: 
(1) the maintenance of streng labor 
demand in the private sector 
would accelerate the hiring and 
upgrading of minorities through 
the type of process revealed in 
the historical record, and (2) the 
commitment to public sector jobs 
would insure that those who re- 
main in the pockets of high unem- 
ployment in the inner city would 
have an opportunity to increase 
their earnings through expanded 
job opportunities. It is quite likely 
that the competition between the 
public and private sectors for 
workers at the lower end of the 
job hierarchy would force up 
wages at that level and further 
improve the relative earnings of 
low-skilled workers., 

One might argue that the Em- 
ployment Act of .1946, by requir- 
ing the federal government to 
promote “maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power,” 
imposes an obligation on the pres- 
ident to maintain full employment. 
The aim of the Employment Act, 


. however, has been interpreted to 


be “high-level” employment rather 
than full employment. As a result, 
full employment has increasingly 
been defined as the rate of aggregate 
unemployment most consistent with 
price stability. This rate has béen 
set at higher and higher levels by 
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successive presidential economic 
advisors since 1952. 

The major factor contributing to 
the reluctance of national leaders 
to pursue full employment is the 
so-called tradeoff between jobless- 
ness and inflation. According to 
those who postulate the tradeoff 
hypothesis, full employment is 
difficult to achieve in our economy 
because prices begin to rise at an 
unacceptably rapid rate before the 
economy reaches its capacity in 
the utilization of available labor 
resources, In contrast to those who 
postulate the tradeoff hypothesis, 
however, an increasing unemploy- 
ment rate is not the price the na- 
tion must pay for price stability. 
The tradeoff hypothesis describes 
a historical relationship between 
unemployment and the rate of 
change in wages and prices. To 
project the same experience into 
the future implies: a commitment to 
the institutional arrangements, 
power positions 
vested interest groups, levels of 
investment in human capital, and 
relative. distribution of income 
among productive factors existing 
in the past. It is clear that if the 
nation’s primary commitment were 
to. human dignity and economic 
equality, then traditional relation- 
ships among the major participants 
in the economy might be modified 
in ways that would improve the 
troublesome tradeoff. Moreover, 
recent economic events character- 
ized by simultaneously rising un- 
“employment and rapid inflation 
demonstrate that the tradeoff is not 
an immutable economic law. 


A NEW APPROACH TO FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


The proposed Equal Oppor- 
tunity and Full Employment Act of 
1976 would: go far toward estab- 


of economic: 
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-lishing a foundation for signifi- 


cant gains in economic equality for 
minority workers.” The act would 
broaden and make more specific 
the mandate of the Employment 
Act of 1946, and it would guaran- 
tee the right for useful and mean- 
ingful employment to every adult 
American able and willing to work. 
Several provisions of the act deal 
directly with economic and insti- 
tutional barriers which in the past 
have restricted the income and 
employment potential of minority 
workers. First, the act would re- 
quire the president to report 
annually to Congress an estimate 
of: (1) the volume of goods and 
services necessary to meet human 
and national needs; (2) the level of 
employment necessary to produce 
that volume of goods and services; 
and (3) the administrative and 
legislative actions taken or con- 
templated in the area of employ- 
ment and expenditures of the 
federal establishment. This, in- 
formation is essential for the 
formulation of fiscal and monetary 
policies that will maximize em- 
ployment opportunities. Such in- 
formation can also be valuable for 
the planning decisions of business 
firms and may help create bal- 
anced growth in production. Em- 
ployees, especially minority work- 
ers, will benefit from this by gain- 
ing a higher degree of employ- 
ment stability and job security 
than was available in the past. 
Second, the act establishes a 


personal right to paid employment 


at fair rates of compensation and 
specifies the institutional. frame- 
work through which such rights 
can be effectuated. The United 
States Employment Service would 


9. U.S., House of Representatives, H.R. 
15476. 
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be renamed the Full Employment 
_ Service and would have a Job 
-Guarantee Office’ where persons 
unable to find employment on 
their own could obtain a job in 
any one of a number of public and 
private employment projects. The 
employment projects would be 
developed by Local Planning 


Councils that would maintain a 


list of .employment generating 
activities designed to meet local 
community needs. Because the 
Planning Councils would’ operate 
with substantial community par- 
ticipation, it is likely that employ- 
ment projects would be targeted 
toward areas of high unemploy- 
ment, and thus would go far 
toward dealing with the problem 
of unemployment. and subemploy- 
ment in the urban core. In cases 
where job seekers can not find 
suitable jobs through the Job 
Guarantee Office, such persons 
may be temporarily placed in the 
newly created Standby Job Corps, 
where they would perform public 
service work in the local’ com- 
munity. Most important, the right 
to employment would be protected 
by the opportunity for the individ- 
ual to bring suit in federal courts 
-if he or she felt deprived of job 
rights. 

These provisions in the act 
` insure that the minority group 
workers search for employment 
will not be in vain. The futility 
of job search in the past has often 
led minorities to withdraw from 
the labor force or to accept menial 
jobs of short duration. Further- 
` more, by guaranteeing jobs at non- 
poverty wage levels, the act will 
go far toward reducing the dis- 
proportionate minority group de- 
pendence on public assistance pay- 
ments. The guarantee of jobs pay- 


ing adequate wages will create. 
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realistic market opportunities for 
many persons who in the past 
could maximize their family in- ` 
come only through welfare de- 
pendency.’ Thus, the creation of 
full employment along the 
lines suggested in the act will 
strengthen the normal tendencies 
toward income equalization ob- 
served in past periods of vibrant 
economic growth, but will do so 
while embracing a much larger 
number of workers. The act is de- 
signed to promote full employment 
without leaving increasing num- 
bers of minorities behind in 
poverty and underemployment. 


ROLE OF EEO ENFORCEMENT 


Further reason to be optimistic 
about the potential gains from a 
full employment policy is found 
in recent developments in the area 
of equal employment policy. Since 
1972 the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission (EEOC) 
has. had enforcement power to deal 
with employment discrimination in 
a wide range of industries, includ- 
ing state and local governments. 
The commission is limited to seek- 
ing court-enforced orders when- 
ever efforts at conciliation fail. 
What is most important, however, 
is that the courts in recent years 
have taken a very broad view of 
employer practices which consti- 
tute discrimination, and they have 
awarded generous back pay settle- 
ments to the victims of discrimina- 
tory actions. The 1973 Consent 
Decree between EEOC and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company (ATT), which provided for 
the payment of $48 million in back 

10. For evidence on the disincentives of 
the present welfare system, see, Henry J. 
Aaron, Why is Welfare so Hard to Re- 


form? (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings ~ 
Institution, 1973), pp. 37-69. 
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pay to 36,000 minorities and 
women, demonstrated very clearly 
that discrimination can be costly." 
Subsequent consent decrees 
signed by major employers: in the 
steel, trucking, automobile and 
public utilities industries promise 
to revolutionize the distribution 
of job opportunities in American 
industry and to widen greatly the 
scope of occupations regularly 
available to minority workers. 


CONCLUSION 


The ecenomic gains experienced 
during the 1960s and the expanded 
assault on discrimination reflected 
in the activities of EEOC and 
the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance give reason to be hope- 
ful about future progress toward 
socio-economic equality in Ameri- 
can life. The promise for the future, 
however, can be dimmed signifi- 
cantly by a failure to maintain full 
employment. Recent evidence on 
rising unemployment and poverty 
among minorities emphasizes anew 
the impermanence of the gains ex- 
perienced during the past decade. 

In the absence of full employ- 
ment, resistance to the pursuit of 
fair employment is certain to rise, 
and minorities will be forced into 
the- position of competing with 
other workers in a system where 
limited job opportunities must be 
rationed. Even with the stronger 
government commitment to equal 


ll. Eileen Shanahan, “ATT to Grant 
15,000 Back Pay in Job Inequities,’” New 
York Times, 19 January 1973. 
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employment enforcement observed 
in recent years, minorities are un- 
likely to win many victories in that 
game, 

In fact, with unemployment now 
rising as the recession deepens, 
the conflict between equal oppor- 
tunity and job security has be- 
come a major problem facing in- 
dustry. The courts have been 
asked to determine the relative 
priorities between company com- 
mitments under affirmative action 
plans and company obligations 
under collective bargaining agree- 
ments when the application of 
seniority rules generate a dispro- 
portionate number of layoffs among 
minorities and women.” At the 
time of this writing, the courts 
have not decided the issue, but 
the very fact that the -question 
is being raised is likely to dampen 
efforts to advance the employment 
status of minorities. With full em- 
ployment, the resistance to inno- 
vative measures to accelerate mi- 
nority hiring and upgrading ewill 
fade, and enforcement efforts can 
strongly supplement the labor 
market forces which, under nor- 
mal circumstances, work to en- 
hance the economic status of 
minorities. Whether public policy 
makers adopt a meaningful full 
employment program will deter- 
mine the limit for minority group 
economic advancement for the 
foreseeable future. 


12. Marylin Bender, “Job Discrimination, 
10 Years Later,” New York Times, 10 
November 1974. 
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The Liberation of Women in a Full 
Employment Society 


By IRMA DIAMOND . 


ABSTRACT: After 10 years of struggle for the right to full 
participation in public life, American women, along with the 
rest of the country, are facing a national economic crisis. 
Economic issues like equal work and access to educational 
opportunity, bolstered by support services needed by women, 
can be clearly identified as the major public policy issues 
in 1975 for women. Equal employment increases the proba-' 
bility of women’s participating in responsible, decision 
‘making jobs. However, this will not be possible unless ade-- 
quate support services are provided on a large scale. The need . 
for these services is urgent. In the recent past, we have 
witnessed increased labor.and higher education participation 
by women. We have also witnessed an increase in the 
status of women. These two facts are interdependent. There- 
fore, in order to arrive at a high status for women, a full 
employment society is a necessity. In addition to this, a 
women’s policy bureau is needed to speak to the specific 
issues raised by. increased’ participation in public life of 
half of the citizens of this country—women. 
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WOMEN AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 


HEN Secretary of Labor Peter 
Brennan was asked at his 
confirmation hearing about the ris- 
ing dissatisfaction of workers in the 
United States, he replied, “We’ll 
get "em some go-go girls to watch. 
That'll satisfy ’em.” The laughter of 
the senators filled the room and 
everyone seemed pleased by Bren- 
nan’s joviality. Everyone, that is, 
except Ann Scott, Legislative Vice 
President; National Organization for 
Women, and me. We were there to 
speak about the then 33 million 
American women workers, and 
against Brennan’s appointment. 
Brennan’s remark, indeed, Bren- 
nan’s appointment as Labor Secre- 
tary, pointed out the Nixon adminis- 


tration’s attitude toward women im 


general and the total disregard for 
women as workers in particular. 
In three hours of questioning by the 
Senate Committee, not one question 
was asked about women workers. 
When I asked during my testimony 
about the lack of interest in women 
as workers, I was told, “There was no 
time.” ` 

Things have not changed much, 
for the Ford Administration has yet 
to take any positive action, although 
President Ford has come out in 
support of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. The number of women work- 
ers has increased greatly in the two 
years since Brennan’s appointment, 
yet, in the minds of policy makers, 
they are for all intents and pur- 
poses invisible. 

This invisibility becomes mani- 
fest whenever decisions regarding 
work; education, childcare—any 
life-affecting programs—are made. 
The obscurity of women workers is 
peculiar in that they are now 35 
million in number and belong to 
every race and class in the country.! 


1. U.S., Department of Labor, “High- 
lights of Women’s Employment and Educa- 
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The position of women in America 
is analagous to the caste system in 
India where a social position is 
designated at birth. Women remain 
invisible in American society be- 
cause legislators persist in being 
blind to their needs when formulat- 
ing policy. 

Women’s needs are often ignored, 


.and somehow their majority number 


—more than 50 percent of the popu- 
lation—becomes a majority caste- 
like status in a country where the 
idea of caste is abhorrent. This 
problem of invisibility is largely 
due to the role women have tradi- 
tionally played in the work force— 
that is, the marginal worker, last 
hired, first fired, source of cheap 
labor, part-time, temporary, or not 
to be depended upon worker. Women 
are viewed by many employers 
as people who indiscriminately 
drift in and out of the work force 
and as intruders who really belong 
at home with their children. They 
are, therefore, barely tolerated 
guests in the house of work, neces- 
sarily appreciative of any accomo- 
dation afforded them. 


LOVE AND WAGES 


In fact, women have moved in 
and out of the work force, but for 
reasons other than those generally 
assumed. Women have been tracked 
into menial, low-paying tedious 
jobs, and at the same time, coerced 
into going back into the home by 
social pressures which tell them 
they are bad mothers, unfeminine, 
selfish or deviant if they seriously 
commit themselves to the public 


tion,” Employment Standards Administra- 
tion, Women’s Bureau (Washington, D.C., 
June 1974). Nearly 35 million women were 
in the labor force. This was 45 percent of 
all women 16 years of age and over. Women 
were 39 percent of the labor force. 
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sector. Women are importuned to 
remain in the private arena, the 
‘home, for love. This love has been 
costly; according to a report by 
Juanita Kreps, if married women in 
all age and educational groups who 
were engaged in nonmarket ac- 
tivities had been employed in pay- 
ing jobs, their total earnings would 


have been roughly $105 billion. 


dollars.? 

Instead of being paid cash, the 
woman who remains at home is 
reimbursed by being labeled vir- 
tuous. This “convenient social vir- 
. tue,” in the words of John Kenneth 
Galbraith, applies as well to draftees, 
hospital workers and others whose 
reward for service is counted in 
social approval rather than dollars.? 

Although the employer may not be 
aware of it, he receives not only 
the services of the male head of 
household, but also the services 
of the employee’s wife and chil- 
dren gratis, enabling both em- 
ployer and employee to operate in 
the public sector. This label of vir- 
tuousness is convenient and cheap 
for a society that does not recog- 
nize the housewife’s labor and con- 
siders her unemployed when in the 
home. It also serves to encourage 


2. Juanita Kreps, “The Value of Women’s 
Work,” in Sex in the Marketplace: American 
Women at Work (Baltimore and London: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1973), pp. 72-73. 
Kreps computes that if all forty-five to fifty- 
four-year-old married women who had 
college degrees and were engaged in non- 
market activities had been employed in pay- 
ing jobs, their total earnings would have 
been more than $5 billion. Similarly, if 
all twenty-five to thirty-four-year-old non- 
working married women with up to 12 years 
of education had been engaged in market 
activity, their earnings would have been 
$3 billion. 

3. John Kenneth Galbraith, “The Eco- 
nomics of the American Housewife,” Atlan- 
tic (August 1973), excerpted from Economics 
and the Public Purpose. 
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women to stay home, thereby in- 
suring their invisibility. 

This question of women’s invisi- 
bility will raise a few legislative 
eyebrows. The usual response is: 
“Invisible! All we ever hear about is 
women!” Yet, despite all the con- 
sciousness raising in the past 10 
years, Department of Labor statis- 
tics confirm the reality of women’s 
invisibility. Minority and white 
women suffer deeply from this con- 
dition, for more than one-third of the 
poverty level households have 
women as their sole heads.* More 
than half of all black families earned 
below what the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics calls a lower budget for a 
four-person family, with black women 
heading many of these families.® 

Added to this are the five million 
housewives that Moses and Gross 
compute in their realistic unem- 
ployment figures.® In a society that 
measures individual importance 
by how much money or power 
(usually synonymous) a person pos- 
sesses, it becomes clear that women 
are not equal participants in public 
life. f 

Anyone who thinks that the Wom- 
en’s Movement has changed this 
situation substantially is deluded by 


4. U.S., Department of Labor, Fact Sheet 
on the American Family in Poverty, Em- 
ployment Standards Administration, Wom- 
en’s Bureau (from U.S., Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports P-60, nos. 76, 77). 

5. Howard J. Ehrlich, Selected Differences 
in the Life Chances of Black and White in 
the United States (Baltimore: Research 
Group One, Report no. 17). The data pre- 
sented in this report are taken from reports 
of the Bureau of the Census. Estimates for a 
four-person urban family lower budget in 
‘autumn 1971 was, on the average, $7,214. 
This budget permits a foodservice at $.45 
per meal per person. 

6. Stanley Moses and Bertram Gross, 
“Measuring the Real Work Force: 25 Million 
Unemployed,” Social Policy 3, no. 3, (Sept.- 
Oct. 1972), pp. 5-10. 
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the few sporadic cases that won 
publicity. Ten years after the re- 
birth of Women’s Movement, the 
income of women remains one- 
third that of men, with the gap 
widening rather than closing.” Even 
within the same job categories, 
women earn less than men. Occupa- 
tional segregation is greater for 
women now than at the turn of the 
century. In fact, 68 percent of one 
sex would have to change jobs to 
equalize the distribution of the sexes 
in occupation. This is a major 
reason fer the wage differentials 
between males and females. Women 
hold the majority of the low status, 
low-paying jobs. Vocations such as 
secretaries, clerical workers, house- 
hold workers, telephone operators, 
stenographers, practical nurses, 
typists, sewers and stitchers are 
filled 90 percent or more by women.’ 
While it is true that women in gen- 
eral are not as highly educated as 
men (they are less likely to attend 
and finish college), the odds are 
great that even a female college 
graduate will earn less money than 
a male high school graduate.”® 


7. Howard J. Ehrlich, Selected Differences 
in the Life Chances of Men and Women in 
the United States (Baltimore: Research Group 
One, Report 13). The population materials 
presented are all taken from reports of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, March, 1974. 
These data refer to total money income for 
all men and women over 14 years of age, 
expressed in median dollars for each year. 
These figures are lower than those generally 
seen, since government statisticians prefer to 
display the incomes of full-time year-round 
workers, 

: 8. Ehrlich, Life Chances of Men and 

Women, p. 4. For 1960, the Index of Segrega- 
tion for race was 46.8, (Source: E. Gross, 
as cited in Ehrlich, p. 4.) 

9, Ehrlich, Life Chances of Men and 
Women, p. 5. 

10. U.S., Department of Labor, Under- 
utilization of Women Workers (Women’s 
Bureau Workplace Standards Administration, 
1971), p. 17. “The educational backgrounds 
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NEw TRENDS 


In spite of this continuing dis- 
crimination, more and more women 
are entering the work force every 
year. As population control gains 
support and improved means of 
birth control become widely avail- 
able, women’s reproductive role is 
de-emphasized, allowing them to 
seek new roles and responsibilities. 
Women have also been marrying 
younger, completing their families 
sooner, and living longer—so the 
old maxims about motherhood’s 
being the ultimate lifelong profes- 
sion do not hold true. The Census 
Bureau reports that “Women of 
Child-bearing age plan to have 3 
million fewer children in their 
lifetimes.” 1? Divorced and widowed 
women in greater numbers are, 
by necessity, supporting them- 
selves and their children. This trend 
will further increase women’s par- 
ticipation in the labor force. 

Still, it is difficult to make wom- 
en’s needs apparent. Having been 
placed in a position where their 
labor is either unpaid, as in house- 
work, or underpaid, as in the occu- 


of a great many women are not being fully 
utilized in their jobs. A startling 7 percent 
of employed women who had completed 5 
or more years of college were working as 
service workers (including private house- 
hold), operatives, sales workers, or clerical 
workers in March 1969, Nearly one-fifth of 
employed women with 4 years of college 
were working in these occupations, as were 
some two-thirds of those who had completed 
1 to 3 years of college.” 

11. Everlyne Sullerot, Woman, Society and 
Change, (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971), 
pp. 50-56, 

12. “Study Finds Women Want Fewer 
Babies,” New York Times, 2 October 1974. 
The Census Bureau estimated that there 
would be about 3 million fewer births to 
women 18 to 39 years during their child- 
bearing years. This follows the trend of recent 
studies that have indicated a declining birth 
rate in the U.S. 
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pational arena, they become bogged 
down in the business of making 
each day livable, unable to raise 
their voices enough to bring about 
any sort of palpable change. As 
Simone de Beauvoir expressed it, 
they become “prisoners of daili- 
ness,” wrapped up in immutable 
tasks day after day, constantly sur- 
vival-bound, unable to look beyond 
the dust that they sweep away 
today, which will be there again 
' tomorrow. 

A full employment society is im- 
perative if women are to escape 
from their invisibleness. In such an 
economy, women would not be 
pitted against men, nor against each 
other, for a scant few positions. 
Women and men could freely choose 
to work or to remain at home. No 
one would be forced onto the labor 
market or the welfare rolls. 

A full, employment economy’ is 
imperative because women, in a 
very real sense, “can never go home 
again,” at least not in the way they 
have been imprisoned i in the home 
in the past. 


NEED FOR SUPPORT SERVICES 


Support services such as daycare, 
professionalization of housework, 
new types of architecture, flexible 
work schedules, regional develop- 
ment of industry, good public trans- 
_ portation and_ educational oppor- 
tunities are some of the needs of 
women as public citizens. 

Daycare is needed on a ‘massive 
scale so that women are afforded 
the time and opportunity to continue 
their education, to work and to estab- 
lish careers. The axiom “woman's 
place is in the home” is based on 
the notion that children need an 
omnipresent mother. It has never 
been proven that a single social- 
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izer is better for a child. It may 
very well be that an individual 
who must eventually live in a multi- 
relationship world is hampered if 
initially trained to relate fully to 
only one person. Independence is 
the hallmark of the mentally healthy 
child. 

The greatest time and energy con- 
sumer for women is housework. If 
housework were professionalized 
along the lines of civil service jobs 
and accorded the trappings of a 
profession (equitable wages, status 
and title), it would create jobs for 
some women and men and allow 
others the time and freedom to 
choose other occupations. 

- Radical departures in architecture . 
are needed now to accommodate 
working parents. The old concept 
of isolated family apartments and 
homes should be replaced by 
planned housing complexes with 
built-in life services. In Sweden, 
where such complexes already exist, 
parents are able to leave their chil- 
dren in daycare centers or elemen- 
tary schools within the buildings 
on their way to work, pick them up 
at the end of the day, and either 
return to their apartments for dinner 
or eat in the building cafeterias. 
As it exists now, architecture is for 
profit only; people-oriented archi- 
tecture must become a reality. 

Flexible work scheduling is an- 
other innovation that is demanded 
by the increase of women in the 
job market. There have already been 
successful and encouraging ex- 
periments with staggered work 
hours and four-day work weeks 
which allow greater freedom in the 


13. Carole Joffe, “Child Care: Destroying 
the Family or Strengthening It?” in The 
Future of the Family, ed. Louise Kapp Howe, 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1972), pp. 
261-267. 
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division of household and child- 
rearing tasks." Part-time and job 
sharing arrangements for women 
are other possibilities which have 
allowed mothers the freedom to 
work and to care for their children. 
More such flexibility is needed; the 
_ idea that all people must work the 
same 9 to 5 hours is often counter- 
productive. 

Most women are less geograph- 
ically mobile than men since they 
are usually family-bound. For this 
reason, women are often passed 
over wher it comes time for transfer 
promotions. Regional development 
of industry, a kind of mini-head- 
quarters system in cities through 
the country, would facilitate the 
participation and upgrading of 
women. It would, as well, enable 
men to’ climb the promotion ladder 
without the constant unsettling 
threat of having to pull up stakes 
and move every few years. There 
would also be a wider range of job 
choices for both men and women in 
‘such a system. . 

Good; cheap, efficient and safe 
public transportation is a necessity, 
as we are beginning to realize from 
an ecological standpoint. This is 
also true from the point of-view of 
. the woman who works, for she must 
be able to get to and from her 
place of business safely. The safety 
factor is a particularly important 
consideration for women, who are 
the most vulnerable members of a 
violent society. In the past it was 
assumed that a woman’s safety was 
her problem, and that the solution 
was simple—she should stay home. 
Women are not staying home any 


longer, and society’s obligation is- 


14. Kenneth E. Wheeler, Richard Gurman, 
and Dale Tarnowieski, The Four Day Week 
(Research Report, American Management 
Association, Inc., 1972). 
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to protect its citizens. There is no 
reason why women should be forced 
to give up a whole spectrum of 
their lives because the world in 
which they live is violence-prone. 
Our public transportation systems 
are sadly lacking; it is time we took 
steps to improve them. 

Continuing education and train- 
ing over a lifetime are also needed 
to insure women’s full participation 
in public life. Because women are 
biologically the ones who give birth 
and sociologically the ones who care 
for children in their early years, 
women’s education and training is 
often interrupted. Fully accredited 
educational facilities which would 
allow continuing education and 
training for people of all ages would 
help insure the full utilization of 
women in the public arena. Educa- 
tional credits should be given for 
life experiences, such as child- 


rearing, as well as for on-the-job 


training. 

Besides being desperately needed 
by 53 percent of the populafion, 
these support services would create 
public service jobs that are not 
merely “make-work,” but are des- 
perately needed and will help to 
pave the way for actualization of a 
full employment economy. This 
would enable women and men to 
choose the content and place of their 
work, be it at home, in the market- 
place, or a combination of both. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL 


A bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives in June 1974 spe- 
cifically provides for the imple- 
mentation of a full employment 
policy. This Full Employment Bill 
(H.R. 15476) is a model for much 
needed change, as it will broaden 
the range of opportunities in public 
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life for women and could be an 
enormous step forward in women’s 
struggle for equity. 

‘Such diverse theorists as Betty 
Friedan, Juliett Mitchell,!® Fred- 
erick Engels and John Kenneth 
Galbraith’® have all concluded that 
a woman’s absence from productive 
life outside the home and a lifetime 
of unpaid labor within the home 
foster a dependence which can only 
result in inequality between the 
sexes. Galbraith makes the point that 
the person who is the major source 
of income in the home is the one 
_ who has the authority to make house- 
hold decisions: where the family 
will live, the familial rate of con- 
sumption, distribution of funds and 
leisure activities.® Since in most 
families the major breadwinner is 
the male, women, like children, 
are relegated to a dependent status 
and excluded from major decision 
making. As long as women remain 
confined to the home, their range 
of experience continues to be nar- 
row, their ability to function as 
full, free human beings is denied, 
and their dependent status is further 
entrenched. 

Women must be able to partici- 
pate in public life and earn eco- 
nomic independence. Job oppor- 
tunities must be made available to 
them in a social climate that does 
not condemn them or coerce them 
to remain home. The Full Employ- 


15. Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique, 
(New York: Dell Publishing, October 1972). 

16. Juliett Mitchell, “Women: The Longest 
Revolution,” New Left Review (December 
1966), pp. 11-37. 

17. Frederick Engels, The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State 
(New York: Pathfinder Press, 1972). 

18. John Kenneth Galbraith, “The Eco- 
nomics of the American Housewife,” Atlantic 
(August 1973), excerpted from Economics 
and the Public Purpose. 

19. Galbraith, “American Housewife,” 
Atlantic, pp. 78-79. 
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ment Bill currently before Congress 
is vitally necessary, for it offers the 
possibility that women will, for the 
first time, have a real opportunity 
to gain economic independence. 
There are, however, some points 
within ‘the bill that merit scrutiny. 
We know, for example, that the great 
majority of women seeking employ- 
ment are forced into low-paying 
service and clerical jobs. Since the 
Labor Department predicts that a 
major increase in jobs in the near 
future will be in service and mar- 
ginal jobs, it is valid to ask4fa simple 
increase in marginal job oppor- 
tunities will really be helpful to 
women. 

Even this will be beneficial. 
Women must first gain bona fide 
status as full participants in the 
labor market. In addition, the change 
from doing work that is unofficial, 
unvaried and unpaid, to doing work 
that is public, varied and valued in 
concrete economic terms— salaries, 
pensions, vacations, health and re- 
tirement plans—will be a vast 
improvement for women. Even low- 
paying jobs offer economic reim- 
bursement which in turn supplies a 
measure of independence. 

Such independence will facilitate 
an improvement in the perception 
of women. As women come to see 
themselves as contributing mem- 
bers of the public sector, they will 
begin to acquire the training and 
education needed to qualify for more 


, responsible jobs. They will also see 


themselves as individuals who have 
a right to advancement and become 
more vocal in demanding that they 
not be channeled into marginal 
work, 


LOCAL PLANNING COUNCILS 


Section four of the bill, entitled 
“Local Planning Councils” states 
that “Congress recognizes that 
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specific identification of local needs 
for additional goods, services and 
employment opportunities can best 
be handled by local governments, 
communities, groups, and individ- 
uals,”?° 

While communities should be 
able to specify their own needs, 
there is a hidden danger in Local 
Planning Councils. The services 
that are actually established in the 
communities will depend upon the 
composition of local council per- 
sonnel. If the councils are to be 
responsible for identifying local 
needs, women may be overlooked 
entirely unless care is taken to in- 
sure that working mothers and 
feminists are fairly represented on 
the councils. Too often we have 
seen the conservative bias of local 
community groups that reflect the 
desires of the group with the most 
political clout and for whom the 
status quo is most secure. Women 
have requested daycare programs, 
and the response has been either 
cynical indifference or reduction of 
existing meager facilities. Although 
daycare is mentioned as one of the 
possible community services, the 
ability of women to obtain responses 
to their needs over the demands 
of other groups is questionable 
unless steps are taken to insure 
that woman-advocates are fairly 
represented on the councils. Other- 
wise, this progressive bill which 
strives to bring about equality of 
opportunity could produce the 
unanticipated consequence of 
increasing the decision making 
power of conservative groups. 


JOB GUARANTEE OFFICE 


To establish the machinery for 
guaranteeing employment oppor- 


20. Full Employment Bill H.R. 15476, 
93rd Cong. 2nd sess., 19 June 1974, p. 7. 
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tunities to all adult Americans, 
the creation of a Job Guarantee 
Office is called for by the Full 
Employment Bill. This office would 
be charged with giving special con- 
sideration to groups that may face 
particular obstacles in finding and 
holding employment.” 

This section of the bill constitutes 
a major breakthrough for women 
workers by backing up the promise 
of employment with an actual 
agency designed to fulfill that 
promise. However, careful under- 
standing of what constitutes special 
consideration is needed when re- 
ferring to the strains imposed on 
women with families who attempt 
the full commitment of a taxing 
job. 


STANDBY JOB CORPS 


A Standby Job Corps, a bank of peo- 
ple who can not be immediately 
placed in a job but who are able and 
willing to work, is a new concept 
outlined in the bill. Those pexsons 
in the Standby Job Corps will be 
economically compensated until 
such time as an equitable job be- 
comes available to them. This com- 
pensation, according to the bill, shall 
“bear a positive relationship to 
qualifications, experience, and 
training.”#? Women who present 
themselves for work but are forced 
to enter the corps will find them- 
selves in both a good and a bad 
position. Remuneration for standby 
status benefits women as any pay- 
ment would. However, if the scale 
of remuneration is based upon quali- 
fications, experience and training, 
they will find themselves receiving 
lower pay than men in the corps, 
mirroring their situation in the job 
market. Time spent in the home is 


21. Full Employment Bill, p. 9. 
22. Full Employment Bill, p. 15. 
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not counted for much by our society 
and prevents women from having 
, accepted qualifications, experience 
and training. The result of past 
discrimination is unequal standby 
pay for women. This could be pre- 
vented by making some allowance 
for the time that women have spent 
in the home. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


‘Finally, the bill calls for the es- 
tablishment of a National Institute 
for Full Employment to carry out the 
functions of the Full Employment 
Act and to conduct studies of fed- 
eral policies relating to full employ- 
ment. As part of the institute, a 
National Commission for Full 
Employment Policy Studies, to be 
composed of 15 members broadly 
representative of groups in the popu- 
lation, would be created.” 

In addition 'to such a commission, 
I propose that a women’s policy 
bureéau—an office of consultants 
and experts on the status of women 
—hbe set up and utilized in all 
areas of policy study and imple- 
mentation. Women have occupied 
a subordinate position in our society 
with problems and needs uncom- 


23. Full Employment Bill, p. 20. 


mon to other groups. A bureau 
specifically designed to provide 
unique consideration of their posi- 
tion should be included if there is 
to be a real impact on the majority 
of women. Official inclusion in gov- 
emment agencies of woman-advo- 
cates, who have analyzed women’s 
position in society and the problems 
and dependencies generated by 
their absence from public life, would 
help change the process of exclu- 
sion from which women have suf- 
fered. l 

Traditionalist France * recently 
appointed a Minister of Women’s 
Condition.2* The United | States 
needs women’s condition ministers, 
acting in a women’s policy bureau, 
to effect the consciousness and 
political change needed in the insti- 
tutions of this country. 

The Full Employment Bill should 
be implemented carefully. Women 
stand to gain a great deal from the 
expanded job opportunities and 
new work structures that would 
exist as a result of the passage of 
this bill. Enactment of the Full 
Employment Bill will help to make 
women fully visible citizens and 
equal partners with men in a more 
productive society. i 


24, Flora Lewis, “A Voice for Women: 
Neither a Shout nor a Whisper,” New York 
Times, 24 July 1974. 
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Education for Work: A Full Employment Strategy 


By ELEANOR GILPATRICK 


ABSTRACT: A conceptual view is presented linking long 
term federal full employment policy to education. The asser- 
tion is made that a primary role.of the educational system ig 
preparation of individuals for work. It is argued that a long 
term full employment policy should have a preventive com- 
ponent which involves the educational system, and that the 
educational system should bè made sufficiently flexible to 
allow for lifetime transferability of work preparation and 
for various patterns of movement in and out of work and 
education. The article covers the relationships among 
technology, work and education; defines types of unemploy- 
ment; notes the direction of technological change; presents 
‘an approach to labor force and educational participation; 
and offers a preventive policy for full employment planning, 
contrasting it with aggregate demand measures. 


Eleanor Gilpatrick, Ph.D., is Director of the Health Services Mobility Study, 
a federally funded research and development project that is applying a new 

methodology to design job and curriculum ladders (currently being applied to 
` health occupations). She is an Associate Professor at Hunter College, City Uni- 
versity of New York. 
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HIS article attempts a con- 
ceptual overview linking long 

term federal full employment policy 
to concepts regarding the prepara- 
tion of the labor force for work. It 
takes the premise that a primary role 
of the educational system is prepara- 
tion of individuals for work. A long 
term full employment policy should 
therefore have a preventive .com- 
ponent, analogous to ‘preventive 
medicine, involving the educational 
system; the educational system 
should be made sufficiently flexible 
to allow for lifetime transferability 
of work preparation and for various 
patterns of movement in and out 


` © of work and education. 


To develop this argument, the 
article covers the relationships 
among technology, work and educa- 
tion; defines types of unemploy- 
ment; notes the direction of tech- 
nological change; presents an ap- 
proach to labor force and educational 
participation; and offers a preventive 
policy for full employment planning. 
Due to the limitations of space, 
the reader is warned that the argu- 
ments are not presented in their 
full complexity and that the major 
points are somewhat simplified. 


TECHNOLOGY, WORK AND 
EDUCATION 


This article begins with the 
premise that it is the technology 
in use in a society which largely 
determines the types of labor inputs 


. required to produce the mix of goods 


and services demanded. Use of the 
word technology here includes the 
plant, equipment, machinery and 
knowledge used to produce all 
goods and services, whether they be 
produced for profit or not; the knowl- 
edge required to administer, build, 


“run, service and distribute these; 


and all of the accumulated knowl- 
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edge and information used in de- 
signing or planning. 

Modern technology requires and 
defines the specific types of inputs 
needed for production of tangible 
and intangible products. The labor 
inputs are not homogeneous, but 
require differentiated preparation 
and training to a greater or lesser 
degree. These specified labor inputs 
may be somewhat substitutable for 
one another within labor markets, 
but are, as well, complementary in 
production. That is, a given mix of 
goods and services produeed with a 
given technology requires a given 
mix of specific labor inputs. That 
mix can vary within given limits, 
but the proportions of types of labor 
inputs also set limits on the substi- 
tutions possible. On the labor supply 
side, there are limits on the extent 
to which training is transferable 
from one job to another. Thus, the 
realities of modern production imply 
that any study of full employment 
conditions must be lifted out of the 
classical setting, which assumes 
homogenous, substitutable labor 
units, onto the modern stage where 
technology functions with differen- 
tiated labor inputs and imperfect 
markets, and where formal or in- 
formal preparation is needed for 
work. 

One can therefore surmise that 
a primary role of the educational 
system is to provide the potential 
and actual labor force with the 
preparation needed to operate the 
society’s technology. Education is 
defined herein as both formal and’ — 
informal training, instruction, ob- 
servation and experience. It is no 
accident that free. public education 
evolved with the growth of indus- 
trial production; that agricultural 
modes of production provide miost 
preparation within the household ` 
unit; or that an increasingly knowl- 
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edge-based technology requires 
more formal training and creden- 
tials. 

While it can be argued that higher 
education is supposed to turn out 
such products as so-called rounded 
individuals or those imbued with 
the culture’s- values, it is evident 
that liberal arts programs, just as 
surely as engineering programs, 
have in the past trained individuals 
in the skills and knowledges which 
are viewed by employers as rele- 
vant for job performance. In the 
case of the liberal‘arts, it happens 
that a vast array of white-collar work 
has required generalized intellec- 
tual skills which have been de- 
veloped in conjunction with the 
presentation of less relevant specific 
course content.! 

The success with which the formal 
and informal educational system ful- 
fills its primary function can be 
measured partially by the extent 
to which the individuals available 
for jobs meet the actual require- 
ments for carrying out the jobs,? 
and the extent to which the jobs 
can be filled by available individuals 


1. The demise of the small size class, of 
class discussion, and of the clash of ideas at 
the undergraduate level may well be one 
reason that graduates of liberal arts programs 
appear to be less prepared to offer the 
generalized intellectual skills needed for 
upper and middle level work. Skills require 
practice in order to be learned, and lecture 
sections, multiple-choice exams, and non- 
controversial classroom experiences do not 
provide practice in intellectual skills. 

2. I am setting aside for the moment the 
valid question of whether occupations which 
require academic and other credentials re- 
quire the course work prescribed because 
the skills and knowledges can only be ob- 
tained by formal means, or whether the 
requirements are inflated for market pur- 
poses. It can undoubtedly be shown that 
there are many occupations in the economy 
which increasingly require specialized, 
educationally-based skills and knowledges, 
even while unnecessary requirements con- 
tinue to be demanded. 
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by virtue of their preparation. Thus, 
major and rapid transformations of 
technology can block the ability of 
the educational system to facilitate 
labor market adjustments. Major 
inequities in the educational process 
can do this as well. Ghetto educa- 
tion, racist teachers, an impover- 
ished environment, class snobbism 
dnd sexism can rob even an ade- 
quately funded educational system 
of its capacity for turning out indi- 
viduals adequately prepared to take 
middle and upper level jobs. The 
development of any type of “hard- 
core?” among the unemployed 
actually implies the failure of the 
educational system, along with other 
factors involved in social alienation 


and poverty. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


The relationships among tech- 
nology, work and education imply 
that any given level of unemploy- 
ment or period of labor shortages 
can be analyzed in terms of the 
causes of the persistence of unem- 
ployment for individuals and the 
causes of the persistence of unfilled 
vacancies for jobs. This type of 
analysis is important if full em- 
ployment is to be achieved by com- 
bining preventive planning with the 
provision of adequate aggregate 
demand and the development of 
jobs for the unemployed. This sec- 
tion sets a conceptual framework in 
which the terms frictional, demand- 
related and structural designate 
types of unemployment and types of 
labor shortages. 


Frictional unemployment 


Frictional unemployment refers 
to short term unemployment due to 
so-called normal market adjust- 
ments. The frictionally unemployed 
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are those for whom jobs are avail- 
able within reasonable reach, rea- 
sonably suited to their skills, and at 
current wage levels. The obstacles 
to employment are short duration 
imperfections of market information, 
business adjustment, or the prefer- 
ence of individuals for job search. 
_ Frictional unemployment, as a short 
run concept, assumes relative con- 
stancy of: (1) the state of technology 
and, therefore, required proportions 
of labor skill inputs; (2) the aggregate 
final product mix, an additional 
factor in overall labor skill propor- 
tions; and (3) the distribution of 
skills within the labor force. Fric- 
tional vacancies are the counter- 
part of frictional unemployment. 
These are also of short. duration, 
and they match the skills repre- 
sented by-the frictionally unem- 
ployed. 


Demand-related unemployment 


Demand-related unemployment 
refers to unemployment that is 
caused by a decline in the economy. 
The unemployed aré prepared to 
take the jobs that would be gener- 
ated by increases in spending 
(increases in product demand) in 
the economy. 

Short term, demand-linked un- 
employment is often called cyclical 
unemployment since it appears as a 
characteristic of business cycle 
fluctuations. It is that unemploy- 
ment which is caused by levels of 
final demand sufficiently low to leave 
unutilized numbers of labor force 
participants with currently used 
labor skill inputs. Holding tech- 
nology, labor skills, and the com- 


3. Since frictional unemployment is 
independent, theoretically, of the level of 
demand, a definition of full employment is: 


that level of employment where all unem-. 


ployment is frictional. 


position of final demand constant, 


unemployment in this situation’ is 
due to short term inadequate aggre- 
gate demand. 

In the long run, labor force and 
productivity growth raise the level 
of output needed for full employ- 


ment. As a result, there can be: 


demand-related unemployment 
even at cyclical peaks. There can 
be a gap between full employment 


levels of output and actual levels ` 


of output. This creates what is 
sometimes called growth gap unem- 


, ployment. It is also caused by in-' 


adequate aggregate demand. 


Structural unemployment 


Structural unemployment comes 
about in the long run and can 
arise regardless of the level of 
demand. Structural. shifts such as 
changes in technology, the compo- 
sition of final demand, and the loca- 
tion of industry affect the composi- 
tion of labor skill input require- 
ments. No problem exists as long 
as the labor force is itself able to 
adapt to the new requirements. 
When this is not the case, the struc- 
turally unemployed are victims of 
one or two situations: (1) either 
their skill inputs are no longer 
used in output and also are not 
transferable to other occupations; 
or (2) their skill inputs are required 
in smaller proportions to output, 
and complementary skills needed 
for output are in short supply. The 
two basic changes— technology and 
the product mix in final. demand— 
ate aggregate in nature. Localized 
increases in structural unemploy- 
ment can also occur where there 


4. Demand-related vacancies would occur 
when employers are not able to fill their 
employment requirements at current wages, 
although there are workers outside the labor 
force or in other jobs qualified to fill these 
vacancies. 
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are shifts in the location of industry, 
there is an exhaustion of raw ma- 
terials, or the two aggregate phe- 
nomena are concentrated regionally. 
The key to the structural problem 
is a change in labor skill require- 
ments when: (1) there is limited 
transferability of skills, and (2) there 
is limited substitutability among 
skills.5 

Structural vacancies are caused by 
absolute shortages of skills in 
the labor force which can not be 
alleviated by wage increases. Such 
skill shortages can occur when new 
technology requires new skills, 
when industries relocate to areas 
with inadequately trained popula- 
tions, or when growth requirements 
exhaust skill supplies. Not all the 
shortages are caused by technologi- 
cal change. Some may simply re- 
flect an inadequate supply of quali- 
fied persons due to insufficient 
interest in such jobs. 


DIRECTION OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGE 


By the mid-1960s, evidence had 
accumulated that, along with de- 
mand-related unemployment, the 
unemployed included a significant 
structural component involving 
those with unwanted or inadequate 
labor skill inputs, resulting from 
the limited transferability of train- 
ing and the limited substitutability 
of workers with different occupa- 


5. Structural unemployment resulting from 
the obsolescence of skills and/or smaller 
proportions of certain skill requirements in 
production can be counteracted through 
worker retraining. The portion resulting from 
changes in proportions can also be allevi- 
ated by providing for an increase in demand, 
together with an increase in the supply of 
the skills needed in greater proportions. 
The skill availabilities of those not in the 
labor force, but potential entrants, are 
therefore important as a reserve supply of 
the skills. 
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tional preparation’ Increasingly, 
modern societies are requiring 
greater specialization of training and 
education to develop the manpower 
required for an increasingly knowl- 
edge-based technology. The evi- 
dence suggests that new tech- 
nology has been substituting in- 
direct for direct labor, and the 
more educated and trained for the 
less educated and less trained. Cer- 
tainly in the expanding occupations, 
such as health, the evidence is 
clear. By implication there now are 
greater problems of labor trans- 
ferability. 

Traditional education or old- 
fashioned on-the-job experience 
does not provide the employer with 
an adequate supply of workers with 
higher level skills. Nor does mass- 
produced or ghetto education equip 
the labor force with the generaliz- 
able skills and approaches to work 
which are needed for transferability 
from one kind of job to another. 
As a result, the increasing amount 
of formal and specialized education 
necessary for many jobs has widened 
the social and economic barriers 
between high school drop-outs and 
graduates, between those without a 
degree and academic degree hold- 
ers, and between the relevantly edu- 
cated and empty degree holders. 

Because of this situation, this 
article takes the position that ade- 
quate planning for full employment 
must include, along with aggregate 
demand measures, the prevention 
of structural unemployment, and 
that a flexible educational system 
is central to, and must be a part of, 
such a policy. 


AN APPROACH TO LABOR FORCE AND 
EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION 


It has been traditionally assumed 
that when someone is going to 
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school he is not a worker, and that 
when he is a worker he is not going 
to school. Labor force participation 
has been considered to be essen- 
tially incompatible with educational 
participation. The educational sys- 
tem is not geared directly to the 
needs of employed workers who 
may need to study on a part-time 
basis in preparation for moving up in 
a related skill-and-knowledge job 
hierarchy. Educational programs 
are generally terminal in concept; 
occupational preparation at the high 
school level, in a technical school, 
ina community college, and even 
beyond, is rarely sequential. This 
creates redundancies in curriculum 
requirements for upwardly mobile 
people. 

The educational system separates 
training from education to the detri- 
ment of those who are requiréd to 
have formal education to reach the 
upper level jobs in their industry. 
A result is that the educational sys- 
tem itself has not-seen its real 
funttion in the whole area of man- 
power development. In addition, 
government legislation in the field 
of manpower development has not 
taken account of the existence of 
formal, accredited educational in- 
stitutions. 

Adequate manpower planning 
would involve identification of basic 
labor skill families and the matching 
of curriculum units to job tasks. The 
training which workers receive for 
upward mobility can and should be 
of a quality which permits accumu- 
lation. of course credits in formal 
educational institutions. Credential 
barriers to upper level jobs could 


be hurdled in a natural progression, . 


open to the employed as well as to 
full-time students. Formal education 
could be made available to individ- 
uals during their working lives in 
sequences linked with job require- 
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ments—-rather than something com- 
pleted before labor force entry or 
done while on leave from the labor 
force. 

This view of education and work 
as interrelated, continuous pro- 
cesses is already becoming part of 
the new agenda of organized labor. 


The right to keep a job in the face’ 


of unjust or discriminatory policies 
has evolved as the worker’s job 
right, analogous to a property right. 
The rights to unemployment com- 
pensation, to health insurance, and 
to seniority considerattons have 
also evolved as job rights. Now a 
new job right is emerging: the 
worker's right to upgrading training. 
The funding of upgrading training 
has become a part of the wage 
package in collective bargaining 
contracts of major health occupa- 
tions trade unions such as Local 
1199, Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union, and District 
Council 37, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees. The unions have become 
purchasers of educational services. 
Credentialed, accredited education 
and training is the product being 
sought for the members. 
developments are harbingers’ of 
future trends, providing the push 
from below to an essentially sound 
avenue of manpower development. 
This new approach may ultimately 
change the face of education. 


A PREVENTIVE POLICY FOR FULL 
EMPLOYMENT PLANNING 


Given the premises of this paper 
and the direction of technological 
change, á preventive policy for full 
employment planning must be one 
that: (1) provides for access by all 
individuals to education and train- 
ing that will have maximum trans- 


ferability, both horizontally and > 


These | 
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vertically; (2) emphasizes: the up- 
ward mobility of workers to fill 
vacancies; and (3) involves the edu- 
cational system in preventive prep- 
‘aration and planning. 


Preparation for work and 
transferability 


There have been structurally in- 
duced shifts to occupations which“ 
require specialized education and 
training. To the extent that these 
requirements are realistic and not 
just the result ofa loose labor market, 
mobility-oriented preparation for 
entry jobs is necessary to permit 
workers to move up eventually 
within the various job families and 
across industries. That preparation 
must involve transferability of 
training. 

For this to be possible, the frag- 
mentation of the educational system 
into narrow job-specific training in 
terminal, technical programs on one 
hand, and broad, nonspecific aca- 
demic training in disciplines with- 
out occupational references on the 
other hand, would have to be elimi- 
nated. More specific attention needs 
to be given to the conscious inclu- 
sion in curricula of the generalizable 
skills’ required in intellectual ac- 
tivities, decision ‘making, and inter- 
personal work activities. Adequate 
education and training would have 
the following characteristics: 


- 1. The education and training 
[would] permit... trans- 
ferability of knowledge across 
specific work contexts or as 
technology changes, and 
[would] prepare the student to 
deal with contingencies or 
emergencies. This requires 
that knowledges needed in 
work performance be compre- 
hended in the context of the 
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larger disciplines in which they 

are found. 

The education and training 

[would] present the academic 

disciplines and general skills in 

contexts which will be relevant 
to the jobs for which they are 

[needed] . . . by referring to 

the work behaviors in which 

they are to be applied. . ... 

. The educational training pro- 
grams [would] present the 
skills and knowledges in a 
manner that is, and in units 
that are, additive, so that each 
level provides the groundwork 
that will be needed for later 

, learning.’ 


2. 


Upward mobility 


When occupations require formal, 
specialized preparation and creden- 
tials, lateral transferability of skills 
and knowledge is facilitated when 
similar requirements across jobs are 
identified. Vertical transferability of 
skills and knowlege (upgrading) is 
facilitated when the additional train- 
ing needed is minimized by build- 
ing on prior preparation. This is 
possible when the hierarchical rela- 
tionships of requirements among 
jobs are identifed. Upgrading se- 
quences within families of jobs 
requiring related skills and knowl- 
edges could provide for the orderly 
upgrading of employees within in- 
stitutions. This would open entry- 
level jobs to those with less prep- 
aration'and would provide for the 
efficient use of an institution’s 
internal labor force to fill job 
vacancies. 


6. Christina Gullion and Eleanor Gil- 
patrick, The. Design of Curriculum Guide- 
lines for Educational Ladders Using Task 
Data (Working Paper no. 11, Health Ser- 
vices Mobility Study, 1973, pp. 1-14 and 
1-15. 
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In an economy beset by constant 
technological change, it becomes 
increasingly important for institu- 
tions to be able to draw on their 
own internal labor forces so that 
their people at bottom levels can 
-move up to fill developing higher 
level needs. This would mean that 
promotional pathways would reflect 
employment requirements, that 
training for upgrading would be 
done in numbers sufficient to satisfy 
staffing needs, and that redundant, 
irrelevant or inefficient training 
would be eliminated. 

From the employee point of view, 
this would mean remediation and 
orientation training at entry levels, 
integrated job and educational se- 
quences, with maintenance of in- 
come, and some latitude of choice in 
career pathways. 


Involvement of the educational 
system 


A preventive full employment 
polfcy would concern itself with 
how work is organized, how workers 
are prepared for work, and how ef- 
ficient, viable arrangements of work 
can be promoted, including path- 
ways for upward mobility. Such a 
policy would provide. appropriate 
education as well as training for 
work; it would supply equivalency 
credits for accumulated preparation 
and experience in work. Educational 
institutions would be called on to 
develop programs for working 
adults on a release-time basis, as 
well as for full-time students. The 
curricula would be offered in a series 
of steps, with non-overlapping re- 
quirements and with exit credentials 
and reentry options available at each 
level. Critical review of the effec- 
tiveness of the educational system 
would be an ongoing process. 

In the past we have abandoned 
individuals to the effects of mis- 
education and lack of planning in 


the face of continuous changes in 
the composition of manpower re- 
quirements. If we do nothing new 
about these issues, we will likely 
be facing more and more of a struc- 
tural component in unemployment, 
with persistent upper and middle 
level labor shortages as well. We 
will also not be answering the up- 
ward mobility needs of the em- 
ployed poor and the unemployed. 
Equal access to adequate occupa- 
tional preparation and education is 
the hallmark of a preventive policy. 
It means, in addition toeall that is 
stated above, a confrontation with 
second-rate primary and secondary 
school education for minority group 


students, not only as an issue of 


social justice and income distribu- 
tion, but also as part of a policy 
that sees the roots of unemployment 
deeply embedded in early educa- 


tional experiences. Certainly a test `’ 


of a free society is not the number 
of avenues that exist, but the effec- 
tive opportunity to choose freely 
among the avenues—without eco- 
nomic coercion. The freedom of 
choice implies equal access to occu- 
pational preparation. 


A NOTE ON FULL EMPLOYMENT 
POLICIES i 


A good deal was written in the 
1960s about the relative proportions 
of structural, frictional and demand- 
related unemployment. A good 
deal will probably be written on 
the relative merits of generating jobs 
to match the abilities of the unem- 
ployed versus retraining the unem- 
ployed to match vacancy needs. 

-This author rejected the either/or 


choice in the 1960s and rejects the . 


either/or choice now.” The types of 


7. Eleanor Gilpatrick, Structural Unem- 
ployment and Aggregate Demand: A Study 
of Employment and Unemployment in. the 
United States, 1948-1964, (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1966.) 
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EDUCATION FOR WORK 


unemployment mutually interact in 
the economy; the solutions to un- 
employment have long and short run 
aspects that also interact. The pre- 
vention of structural unemployment 
is a long term proposition that will 
involve major attention to the func- 
tioning of the educational system. 
The author denies that attention 
to the educational system means 
taking the position that the un- 
employed are responsible for their 
unemployment and have to be 
changed to fit the needs of the 
economysSocial institutions must be 
responsible for providing work to 
those who want to work. This article 
addresses itself to the question of 
free access to meaningful choices 
and the prevention of unnecessary 
obsolescence of skills. 

The provision of adequate occu- 
pational preparation would make it 
possible for individuals to obtain 
skills and knowledges which pro- 
vide entry into jobs having social 
value, adequate remuneration and 
personal reward; that is, jobs which 
call for developed skills and knowl- 
edges. This approach denies that 
there are uneducable people, just as 
it denies that there are unemploy- 
able people; it poses as a right the 
training of people to their maximal 
abilities, whatever they are. This 
is the intent of the equal oppor- 
tunity portion of the proposed Equal 
Opportunity and Full Employment 
Act of 1976. It specifically proposes 
a short run policy whereby the un- 
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employed could present them- 
selves and be given meaningful, 
socially useful work, whether gen- 
erated by the public or private sec- 
tor. There is no contradiction, how- 
ever, between this short run solu- 
tion and a long run preventive ap- 
proach. The long run approach 
would minimize the structural com- 
ponent of unemployment. There is 
no reason why a full employment 
policy can not generate jobs that 
utilize currently available skills 
among the unemployed while it 
provides for free access to the gen- 
eral upgrading of the skills and 
knowledges of a developing 
labor force. 

To the extent that the labor force 
has access to training and educa- 
tion, the products of the proposed 
“pipeline” jobs (those developed by 
the local full employment planning 
agencies) will have the potential of 
filling social needs. By training and 
moving people up, rather than 
watering jobs down, the pipelines 
can offer a range of socially uSeful 
and personally meaningful jobs. 
Since the public service jobs will 
largely serve the needs of local 
communities, it would be wise to 
have a local labor force that is 
prepared to produce the desired ser- 
vices. An educational system which 
takes responsibility for the preven- 
tion of structural unemployment and 
structural vacancies can thus pro- 
vide for the efficient use of human, 
social and private resources. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 418, March 1975 


Fiscal Barriers to Full Employment 


By Davip C. WARNER 


ABSTRACT: The structure of employment and technology 
is strongly influenced by the incidence of taxes and sub- 
sidies. There are a number of subsidies to capital invest- 
ment in the tax and regulatory systems which encourage 
the adoption of more capital intensive techniques than 
would otherwise be employed. Similarly, financing Social 
Security and health insurance through payroll taxes to which 
the employer contributes also appears to serve to inflate the 
cost to the employer of employing low-wage workers. 
Reorganizing the fiscal system so as to minimize these dis- 
tortions should enhance the effectiveness of any full employ- 
ment program enacted. 
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FISCAL BARRIERS 


HERE are fiscal barriers to full 
employment which dis- 
courage the employment of low- 
skill and low-wage workers. This ar- 
ticle argues that: (1) there are a num- 
ber of subsidies to capital invest- 
ment in the tax and regulatory 
systems which encourage adoption 
of relatively more capital intensive 
techniques and probably less em- 
ployment of low-wage workers than 
would exist in their absence;! and 
(2) since social programs such as 
Social Security and health insurance 
are financed through regressive pay- 
roll taxes which fall on both em- 
ployer and employee, prospective 
employers discriminate against low- 
wage workers as opposed to higher- 
wage workers.? 

Indeed, even though there are 
offsetting full employment policies 
at the macro-economic level, these 
structural distortions undercut the 
effectiveness of such policies by 
exacerbating the problems asso- 
ciated with unemployment and ex- 
cessive demand for capital goods 
- (addressed by other articles in this 
volume). 

These subsidies to capital invest- 
ment can not be eliminated without 
some compensatory adjustments. 
The adjustment favored by many 
economists is the removal of the 
corporation income tax.’ But, what- 


1. Fora contrary opinion, see, James Need- 
ham, The Capital Needs and Savings Poten- 
tial of the U.S. Economy (New York Stock 
Exchange, September 1974). 

2. Richard R. Nelson and Sidney Winter, in 
“Neoclassical vs. Evolutionary Theories of 
Economic Growth: Critique and Prospectus” 
(Working Paper 3-31, Institution for Social 
and Policy Studies, Yale University, 1973), 
provide a persuasive account of the way in 
which firms take factor prices into account 
in their investment decisions, 

3. This was one of Henry Simons’ main 
thrusts in Federal Tax Reform (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950) in his 


5 
i3 
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ever the compensation, it is im- 
portant that the taxes and the gains 
fall directly on earnings rather than 
via the capital/labor choices made by 
the firm. Similarly, health insurance 
and Social Security will not finance 
themselves after elimination of the 
payroll tax in its current form. Some 
other tax or taxes that can yield more 
than $100 billion annually must be 
instituted. Whether they should be 
consumption taxes, progressive 
expenditure taxes (as Kaldor sug- 
gestst), or less regressive payroll 
taxes is an open question. Our 
basic long run concern should be 
to design an economic system which 
uses the price system to achieve 
economic efficiency and minimizes 
the inefficiencies which result from 
efforts to achieve economic justice.’ 
Although these two goals must ul- 
timately clash, considerable prog- 
ress is possible in enhancing both 
economic efficiency and social and 
economic justice by changing the 
current tax and subsidy system. 


SUBSIDIES TO CAPITAL WHICH 
DisTORT INVESTMENT DECISIONS 


Both public and private capital 
investment is subsidized in the 


general argument for a comprehensive in- 


come tax base which would treat all capital 
gains and losses—realized or unrealized— 
as ordinary income and eliminate as many 
shelters as possible. Arnold Harberger and 
his associates have focused explicitly on the 
issue of double taxation due to the corporate 
income tax and the welfare loss due to 
offsetting subsidies to capital. For a recent 
survey of much of the discussion, see, Arnold 
Harberger and Martin J. Bailey, eds., The 
Taxation of Income From Capital (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institute, 1969). 

4. Nicholas Kaldor, An Expenditure Tax 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 1955). 

5. These issues are discussed elegantly 
by James Meade in Efficiency, Equality and 
the Ownership of Property (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1969). 
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United States. Private investment is 
encouraged by investment tax 
credits, accelerated depreciation, 
and expensing of capital expendi- 
tures. Public capital investment is 
encouraged by the tax exempt nature 
of state and local bonds, by cost- 
plus purchasing of many services, 
and by the way in which rates for 
public utilities are determined from 
a rate base. All of these subsidies 
appear to bias investment per se 
towards more capital intensive al- 
ternatives. Tax subsidies are usually 
justified by arguing that corporate 
income is taxed so heavily as to be a 
deterrent to investment. It is un- 
fortunate that we have chosen to 
mitigate the investment dampening 
effects of these taxes in ways which 
encourage the choice of less produc- 
tive techniques and which may lead 
to less employment and higher 
prices for goods and services. 


Investment tax credits, accelerated 
depreciation, and expensing of 
capital expenditures 


By virtue of government subsidies 
to the act of investment, corpora- 
tions have a number of ways of 
sheltering income from taxation 
through credits and deductions. The 
investment tax credit was recently 
estimated to reduce business taxes 
by $4 billion annually. This credit 
reduces corporate taxes by up to 
7 percent of the cost of the purchase 
of new machines or equipment. 
While the Ford administration has 
reversed its recommendations from 
a tax increase to a tax reduction, 
its proposal to increase the invest- 
ment tax credit to 10 percent on a 
permanent basis has changed to a 
one-year increase to 12 percent, to 
revert to 7 percent thereafter. 


6. Robert Eisner, “Men and Machines and 
Taxes,” Social Policy (September/Octo- 
ber 1973), pp. 44-45. 
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Firms may also depreciate their 
investments for tax purposes using 
class lives 25 to 30 percent of actual 
lives in use in their industry. These 
class lives by industry group were 
adopted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1962, then shortened in 
1971.7 In some industries, notably 
agriculture and oil, the firm is al- 
lowed to treat capital expenditures 
or drilling and exploration costs as 
current expenses for tax purposes. 
The effect of each of these sub- 
sidies is to make capital intensive 
techniques more attractive and 
probably to induce a number of 
firms to undertake investments 
they would otherwise consider 
marginal. 

The attractiveness of some of 
these subsidies is enhanced, since 
the investment is generally made 
largely on borrowed money. It is 
not at all uncommon for the tax 
subsidies on the whole amount to be 
realized in the first several years of 
the loan as an offset to current 
income, and for the repayment of 
borrowed funds to take much longer. 
In the oil and agriculture industries, 
where capital expenditures can be 
treated as current costs, the effec- 
tive tax deduction is so attractive 
that numerous syndicates have been 
formed so that wealthy investors 
can put up the funds to reap the 
tax advantages. There is little evi- 
dence that these subsidies have in- 
creased the production or produc- 
tivity of these industries.® 


7. Stanley Surrey, Pathways to Tax Re- 
form (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1973), p. 189. 

8. Surrey, in Pathways to Tax Reform, 
p. 322, footnotes 57 and 58, cites: (1) a 
Treasury Department study which shows 
that minimal new resources which were 
created were in no way commensurate with 
the tax advantages (CONSAD Research 
Corp., “The Economic Factors Affecting the 
Level of Domestic Petroleum Reserves,” 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
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The likelihood that extremely 
marginal or even losing investments 
will.be made attractive to high 
income investors is enhanced by 
the fact that capital assets once de- 
preciated can then be sold for their 
market value, and the investor then 
will be taxed only at a capital gains 
rate on the difference between the 
depreciated value and the sales 
price of the asset. Capital gains taxa- 
tion also serves in general to en- 
courage high-income stockholders 
to prefer low dividends and higher 
retained earnings that increase the 
value of stocks. From a social point 
of view, this may mean that earn- 
ings are being retained and rein- 
vested for tax purposes when they 
would be more productive if in- 
vested in alternative activities. 


State and local capital expenditures 


Government has traditionally 
used public works projects to stimu- 
late the economy and provide jobs 
in bad times. The discretionary 
_ nature of these activities has been 
changed by the institutionalization 
of certain sets of projects, such as 
subsidizing highway construction 
with the tax deductable gasoline tax; 
the tight unionization of many of 
the trades employed on federal, 
state and municipal capital projects; 
and the increased demand for 
schools, hospitals and other ameni- 
ties by most citizens as a right and 
not a discretionary expenditure. 
Public capital expenditures are 
further encouraged by the tax 


Finance, 9lst Cong., Ist sess. and (2) a 
Department of Agriculture study which 
shows that the production of cattle is not 
significantly aided by the tax expenditure 
for non-farmers who invest in tax shelters 
(Virdon L. Harrison and W. Fred Woods, 
“Farm and Non-Farm Investments in Com- 
mercial Beef Breeding Herds: Inventives and 
Consequences of Tax Law,” U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, ERS-497, April 1972). 
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exempt character of interest on 
state and local bonds. This subsidy, 
primarily a federal one, is quite 
inefficient, since it is estimated that 
high tax bracket owners of the bonds 
benefit nearly as much as states 
and localities do.® 

As the amount of such debt has 
increased, and as highly paid build- 
ings and trade unions with restric- 
tive membership policies have be- 
come one of the swing groups in 
.many statewide elections, political 
demand for more state and local 
capital construction has grown. One 
suspects in many cases that the 
additional jobs and the increased 
supply of tax exempt income streams 
for the wealthy were key considera- 
tions in the development of the 
projects.’ Some of this pressure for 
unnecessary projects could be 
reduced, states and localities would 
be able to retain their subsidy, and 
few tax exempt nonsubsidized 
bonds would be issued if the fed- 
eral government were to agree to 
pay a percentage of the interest 
costs of retiring taxable debt. 

Several studies have estimated 
that a 50 percent subsidy of interest 
costs of taxable state and local debt 
would virtually eliminate tax exempt 


9. Surrey, in Pathways to Tax Reform, 
cites Treasury Department data in which he 
found in 1969 that the annual revenue loss 
from tax exempt state and local bonds was 
estimated at $2.63 billion and the interest 
savings at $1.86 billion. He also cites (p. 360) 
a study by Harvey Galper using 1970 data 
which used estimates of $3.3 billion and $2.5 
billion. These figures have definately in- 
creased substantially since then, as the 
amount of state and local debt issued has 
increased. 

10. David Shapiro, in “Can Public Invest- 
ment Have a Positive Rate of Return,” 
Journal of Political Economy (March/April 
1973), pp. 401-413, explains much observed 
waste in public managers’ attempts to maxi- 
mize the difference between the private 
benefits and the private costs of their con- 
stituent pressure groups in ata: oF) ae 
projects. ` 
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bonds from the market át a net cost 
to the Treasury Department of less 
than half-the increased savings in 
interest realized by state and local 
governments.!! Such a policy would 
‘also lead to some redistribution of 
income, since high tax bracket citi- 
zens would be eager to buy up 
_ existing tax exempt bonds and 
would be willing to pay a premium 
to holders of these bonds who have 
lower taxable incomes. Finally, by 
encouraging the most wealthy: to 
seek the highest before-tax yields, 
the elimination of tax exempt bonds 
might encourage the richest mem- 
bers of society to take risks, re-enter 
the private capital markets, and de- 
vote some energy to bankrolling 
smaller firms, which will in the 
short run be profitable and in the 
longer run compete with larger firms 
and help reduce prices. 


Rate regulation in public utilities 
and cost plus purchasing 


Regulation of the rate of return on 
invested capital or, in the. case of 
defense contractors and hospitals, 
reimbursing suppliers on a cost 
basis with depreciation as an allow- 
able cost may have unfortunate ef- 
fects upon the capital/labor mix 


chosen by the regulated organiza- - 


tion. Averch and Johnson specu- 
lated 12 years ago that regulating 
rates so that the return on capital 
investment in a public utility would 
not exceed a fair return would 
lead the profit maximizing regu- 
lated firm to choose a capital labor 
ratio greater than that which would 


11. Surrey, Pathways to Tax Reform, foot- 
note 32, p. 366. The tax exempt issues would 
be eliminated because states and localities 
would have to pay lower interest on federally 
subsidized taxable bonds. Better still would 
be an arrangement which would discontinue 
the flat subsidy of state and local capital 
projects while only subsidizing operating 

- costs on a categorical basis. 
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minimize cost at the level of output 
selected by the firm.” Their assump- 
tions were somewhat restrictive, and 
there has been a substantial debate 
in economic literature concerning 
the implications of alternative as- 
sumptions.!3 Attempts have also 
been made to develop more realistic 
models of the regulatory process." 
Although the effect of such methods 
of regulation upon the level and 
content of employment in these 
sectors has not been established, 
there is mounting evidence that 
regulated firms are overcapitalized 
for the level of output that they 
produce.® 

The effect of cost-plus purchasing 
of services in the defense and health 
industries has resulted in extremely 
rapid, but badly monitored, tech- 
nical change. Both sectors adopt 


12. Harvey Averch and Leland Johnson, 
“Behavior of the Firm Under Regulatory 
Constraint,” American Economic Review 52. 
(December 1962), pp. 1053-1069. 

13. The most commonly cited surveys of 
the issues involved are William Baumol 
and Alvin Klevorick, “Input Choices and 
Rate of Return Regulation: An Overview of 
the Discussion,” The Bell Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Management Science, vol. 1, no. 2 
(Autumn 1970), pp. 162-190, and Elizabeth 
Bailey, Economic Theory of Regulatory Con- 
straint (Ph.D. dissertation, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1972). i 

14. See, for example, Alvin Klevorick, 
“The Behavior of a Firm Subject to Sto- 
chastic Regulatory Review,” Bell Journal of 
Economics and Management Science (Spring 
73), pp. 57-88. 

15. See, for example, Robert Spann, “Rate 
of Return Regulation and Efficiency in Pro- 
duction: An Empirical Test of the Averch 
Johnson Thesis,” Bell Journal (Spring 1974), 
pp. 38-52, Leon Courville, “Regulation and 
Efficiency in the Electric Utility Industry,” 
Bell Journal (Spring 1974), pp. 53-74; and 
Leland Johnson, “Behavior of the Firm under 
Regulatory Constraint: A Reassessment” 
(paper given at the American Economic 
Association Annual Meetings, December 
1972). Overcapitalization does not necessarily 
imply underemployment of labor, since 
fuel, raw materials or leasing policies can 
be stinted in favor of a larger rate base. 
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all kinds of innovations that increase 
capability in nearly any dimension 
without regard to cost.'* In both 
sectors, excess and redundant ca- 
pacity generates extra employment 
and props up aggregate demand. 
The additional jobs generated in 
these sectors have in part become 
the justification for the waste which 
is observed. If we are concerned 
about the content of employment 
as well as its level," then devices 
superior to cost-plus reimburse- 
ment must be developed. In health 
care, some progress is being made 
towards developing regional author- 
ities which may be able to ration 
services and reduce redundancy and 
status competition while increas- 
ing the number of middle level jobs 
in the direct delivery of medical 
services,18 


POLICIES WHICH INFLATE COSTS 
OF EMPLOYING LOW-WAGE 
WORKERS 


Financing Social Security and 
health insurance from regressive 
payroll taxes of various kinds prob- 
ably leads employers to choose 
techniques of production which are 
more capital intensive and which 
employ fewer lower- and middle- 


16. Richard R. Nelson, “Issues and Sug- 
gestions for the Study of Industrial Organi- 
zation in a Regime of Rapid Technical 
Change,” National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 50th Anniversary Colloquium, vol. 3 
Policy Issues and Research Opportunities in 
Industrial Organization, ed. Victor Fuchs, 
(New York, 1972). 

17. This is what Joan Robinson labels the 
“Second Crisis in Economic Theory,” Papers 
and Proceedings of the American Economic 
Association (May 1972), pp. 1-7. 

18. One account of the role of status in 
excess expenditures is Maw Lin Lee, “A 
Conspicuous Production Theory of Hospital 
Behavior,” Southern Economic Journal, 
(July 1971). Some proposals for improving 
the process of governance may be found 
+ in David Warner, “Fiscal Federalism and 
Health,” Publius (Winter 1975). 
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wage workers than if other forms of 
financing such social programs were 
utilized. Indeed, although much is 
often made of the job reducing ef- 
fects of minimum wage rates in 
covered industries, the cost to the 
employer of Social Security, pen- 
sions and health insurance for low- 
paid workers may cause more seri- 
ous distortions.!? Changing the way 
in which social services are financed 
might well lead to improved re- 
source allocation for the social pro- 
grams, as well as expanding employ- 
ment opportunities for many 
workers. 


Social Security and the payroll tax 


The payroll tax as a method of 
financing social programs has come 
under increasing attack as it has 
grown more important. In 1975, 
payroll tax collections to finance the 
Social Security program are esti- 
mated to reach $75 billion?— 
51 times the level of 1949.” The 
effective rate on the first $13,200 of 
income amounted to 11.7 percent in 
1974.7 

This arrangement is regressive in 
its net effect as well as in its inci- 
dence. It is clear that many low 
income large families pay more in 
Social Security taxes than they do in 
direct income taxes. The payroll 
tax has been branded the most 


19. Robert Goldfarb, in “A Treatise on 
Minimum Wage Legislation” (unpublished 
manuscript, George Washington University, 
1974), provides an excellent review of the 
literature on minimum wages. 

20. Budget of the United States Govern- 
ment, Fiscal Year 1975, Table 2, p. 288, 
“Budget Receipts, Outlays and Budget Au- 
thority.” 

21. John Brittain, The Payroll Tax for 
Social Security (Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1972), p. 1. 

22. John Brittain, “The Incidence of 
Social Security Payroll Taxes,” American 
Economic Review 61 (March 1971), pp. 
110-25. 
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burdensome tax levied by the fed- 
eral government on the poor in the 
United States. 

Even on insurance grounds, 
which are generally used to justify 
the present arrangements, it appears 
that low -income workers are dis- 
criminated against. Instead of trying 
to estimate whether or not most will 
get back what they put in,” we 
might look at who is currently pay- 
ing the tax and whose relatives are 
receiving the benefits. This would 
permit us to aggregate current 
payers and recipients into extended 
families and study the flow of sub- 
sidies between families. It appears 
that the parents of middle and upper 
income workers are being subsi- 
dized by the payments of lower and 
lower-middle income workers. The 
parents of lower income workers 
tend to be shorter lived, less likely 
to be eligible because they worked 
in noncovered employment, or 
entirely ineligible because the low- 
income. worker is an immigrant. 
Even if the parents of the low 
income worker are eligible, they 
will have typically earned less in 
their working life and receive 
smaller benefits even though they 
are’ most likely to have larger 
families working and contributing. 

In addition, the Social Security 
program distorts employment op- 
portunity for lower income workers 
in two ways. It makes the lower 
income worker relatively more ex- 
pensive to employ than the high- 
wage worker, and it levies a high 


23. Joseph A. Pechman, Henry J. Aaron, 
and Michael K. Taussing, Social Security: 
Perspectives for Reform, (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, pp. 221-222. They 
believe it should be replaced by an income 
tax. 

24, Shirley Scheibla, “Anti-Social Secur- 
ity: The System is Inflationary and Loaded 
with Inequities,” Barron’s (21 January 1974), 
pp. 3, 16-18. 
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tax on any aged worker on Social 
Security who wishes to work more ` 
than a token amount. For lower 
income workers who earn $13,000 
or less, the employer must’ pay the - 
full 5.85 percent on the entire 
salary if none is shifted to the 
worker, while higher income em- 
ployees cost relatively less. An 
employer who can choose two al- 
ternative techniques to produce the 
identical product, one of which 
employs 20 workers at $5,000 each 
and machinery with an annual rental 
cost of $50,000, and one which 
employs three workers at $20,000 
each and machinery with an annual 
rental cost of $90,000, will likely 
choose the technology employing 
three workers if only the first $13,000 
is subject to the Social Security tax. 
If none of his Social Security pay- 
ments are shifted to the worker, 
and it is more difficult to do so 
near the minimum wage, then he 
saves $3,489 in Social Security pay- 
ments alone by using the more capi- 
tal intensive technology. If, in fact, 
the capital goods industry tends to 
employ a higher percentage than 
the goods industry of workers who 
earn more than $13,000 annually, a 
payroll tax based on the first $13,000 
of inéome would tend to make the 
capital intensive alternative even 
more attractive.25 


25. There is an older body of intuitive 
literature which claimed that a payroll tax 
automatically led to choice of more capital 
intensive techniques. This literature was 
debunked by Paul Samuelson in “A New 
Theorem on Nonsubstitution,” The Col- 
lected Scientific Papers of Paul A. Samuel- 
son, ed. Josephe E. Stiglitz, vol. 1 (Cam-- 
bridge: M.I.T. Press, 1966), pp. 520-536, 
and Carl Shoup in Public Finance (Chicago: 
Aldine, 1969), pp. 412-413, who claimed 


‘that the payroll tax cannot make machinery 


cheap relative to labor since labor makes 
machinery, rather than conversely, and an 
increase in labor costs forces an equal per- 
centage increase in cost of machinery. They: 
did not consider the special case where the 


FISCAL BARRIERS: ` 


Similarly, the Social Security sys- 
- tem tends to reduce the attractive- 
- ness of work for many older citizens 
who are willing and able to work 
and who need extra. money. Cur- 
rently, half of all earnings by a 
retiree under the age of 72 which 
exceed an average of $175 a month 
reduce Social Security benefits by 
an equal amount. This is an onerous 
tax to put on the elderly. ! 
From the point of view of both 
employment and equity, it is vital 
that lowest-paid workers obtain 
relief from the burden of the Social 
Security system. For those who earn 
wages near the minimum wage, 
perhaps no payroll tax ought to be 
levied, thus subsidizing and en- 
couraging the employment of such 
workers,”6 : 


Equity and employment effects of 
private health insurance 


Group health insurance, where 
the employer assumes responsibility 
for payment of most or all of the 
premiums for health insurance for 
his employees and often their fami- 
lies, has become increasingly prev- 
alent. In 1972 about 46 million 
full-time workers— 70 percent of the 
civilian labor force—were covered 
with health insurance at their place 
of employment.”’ The employer paid 
the full cost of insurance in one 
third of the plans, and in most of 
the rest the employer paid at least 


payroll tax is only on a first fixed amount of 
-income—a special case whose importance 
is somewhat enhanced by its being the actual 
case. 

26. Eisner, “Men and Machines and 
Taxes,” pp. 44-45, suggests that low-wage 
teenagers would be particularly good candi- 
dates for such treatment. 

27. Walter W. Kolodrubetz, “Group 
Health Insurance Coverage of Full Time 
Employees, 1972,” Social Security Bulletin 
(April 1974), p. 18. 


x 
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half?® These premiums probably 
ranged on an ‘average from $300 to 
$500 per employee annually.” This 
method of financing medical care is 
inequitable between employees 
and may lead to the employment 
of fewer. low income workers for 
several reasons. 

The first source of inequity in 
group health insurance payments 
is the tax deductable aspect of 


_the individual’s share and the tax 


exempt feature of the employer’s 
contribution. Using Internal Reve- 
nue Service data, Mitchell and Vogel 
found that the rate of subsidy as a 
percent of the premium paid in- 
creased from 9.8 percent in the 
$4,000 to $5,000 income range, to 
12.7 percent in the $13,000 to 
$14,000 range, to 25.6 percent in the 
$50,000 to $100,000 range.” The ef- 
fect of these subsidies in a firm 
where most contribute equally to 
a premium. pool is regressive by 
any definition. 

In addition to paying more after 
taxes for coverage of physician and 
hospital expenses, the middlé and 
lower income patients receive less 
expensive treatment. In most metro- 
politan areas there are at least two 
and often more grades of hospitals. 
Each hospital has its own group of 
specialists and general practi- 
tioners associated with it who admit ’ 
patients primarily to that hospital. 


28. Ibid., p. 31, and also Source Book of 
Health Insurance Data, 1973-1974 (New 
York: Health Insurance Institute), p. 34. 

29. Astudy using 1969 data when premium 
levels were lower, coverage less compre- 
hensive, and employer contributions a 
smaller share of the premium, found the 
range was about $150 to $300. Martin Feld- 
stein and Elizabeth Allison, “Tax Subsidies 
of Private Health Insurance: Distribution, 
Revenue Loss and Effects,” National Tax 
Journal (in press). 

30. Bridger Mitchell and Ronald Vogel, 
Health and Taxes: An Assessment of the 
Medical -Deduction, RAND, 1222-OEO 
(August 1973), p. 12. i 
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The most expensive hospitals tend 
to accept two classes of patients: 
poor patients with government in- 
surance for interns and residents 
to treat in wards or four-bed rooms, 
and wealthier patients for the most 
expensive physicians to treat in 
private or two-bed rooms. Poorer 
workers generally go to less ex- 
pensive physicians because Blue 
Shield in general only, pays a fixed 
amount and will not pay the extra 
amount per visit required by more 
expensive physicians. The less 
expensive physician often only has 
admitting privileges to the lower 
status, less expensive hospital. 
While the wealthier Blue Cross pa- 
tient may have a bill of $2,000 
fully reimbursed for a 12-day stay 
in a $166 per day room, the poorer 
patient may incur a bill of only 
$1,000 for the same length of stay 
and the same diagnosis in a hospital 
which charges $83 per day. 

Group health insurance, which 
high income workers wish to be as 
comprehensive as possible, makes 
the low income worker a drain on 
the firm in two respects. For very 
low income workers the firm must 
continue to pay the minimum wage 
or negotiated wages, and it cannot 
easily shift the cost of coverage 
to the lowest income workers. The 
$300 to $500 in premiums for low 
income workers can be twice as 
much as the employer’s portion of 
Social Security with the same un- 
fortunate effects. High income work- 
ers are pleased to give up income 
.for increased coverage because of 
the tax advantages. Firms must in- 
crease effective wages as much as 
10 percent to cover the low-wage 
worker’s health insurance. Sec- 
ondly, many unemployed persons 
have health problems and, given 
the prevalence of experience rating, 
they would be risky for the firm 
to employ because the potential 
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costs of caring for their health prob- 
lems are likely to cause the group’s 
premiurns to be raised. 

The distortion in employment and 
choice of technology which the cur- 
rent system of insuring against 
medical costs causes could be re- 
duced if the tax deductable aspect 
of health insurance were eliminated 
and if the method of financing a 
system of national health insurance 
were taken out of the employer’s 
purview. Unfortunately, most of the 
current proposals envisage either ex- 
panding the current system or im- 
posing a payroll tax.3! ° 


CONCLUSION 


The motivation for this volume is 
the belief that existing institutions 
do not guarantee employment ade- 
quately to all who seek to work. This 
article has shown how changes in 
taxes, subsidies, and methods of 
government purchase and regula- 
tion may lead to more productive use 
of the nation’s human and nonhu- 
man resources. Although adjust- 
ments to such changes will not all 
be immediate, the longer term- 
implications of these reforms 
will be to motivate investors in 
the private sector to choose invest- 
ments which will be profitable be- 
fore as well as after taxes, while 
providing more jobs for lower in- 
come workers. Furthermore, as 
methods for financing social pro- 
grams are made less onerous for the 
working poor and their employers, 
we may find that more of the poor 
will be employed. 

31. There is strong evidence that this form 
of financing is required in part because 
Congressman Wilbur Mills needed to have 
at least one section of the bill financed by 
the payroll tax to keep National Health 
Insurance in the jurisdiction of his tax 
writing House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Washington Report on Medicine and 
Health, no. 1417, (6 August 1974), p, 3. 
Whether this constraint will continue under 
the new management is so far unresolved. 
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‘ SEYoM Brown. New Forces in World 
Politics. Pp. viii, 216. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1974. 
$7.95. Paperbound, $2.95. ` 


Amidst all too much essentially 
sterile output of research-as-usual, this 
short, closely reasoned work by a senior 
Brookings Institution fellow is a bril- 
liant addition ‘to the still sparse “com- 
mitted” literature on the world’s wor- 
sening disarray. Brown soberly warns 
that the clock is ticking, and the old 
ways will not do. 

Such warnings are not new. But here, 
the background is significant. As Brook- 
ings President Kermit Gordon says in a 


short foreword, the author had the. 


benefit of participating in a Council on 
Foreign Relations study group on: fu- 
ture world order, and of extended con- 
tacts with other named experts. The 
study thus indicates the thinking of a 
segment of the American Establish- 


ment. A chasm, filled with great. 


tragedies and lost opportunities, sepa- 
rates it from the mentality of an older 
one, written under similar auspices— 
Kissinger’s Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy. 


Ce 
ey 
i 
Ce 
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Professor Brown’s first main thesis, 
supported by pointedly detached 
analysis (example: Cold War economics 
in the Third World are casually labeled, 
“neo-colonialism,” p. 94; and to view 
“transnational economic penetration 

. as a post-colonial form of im- 
perialism” is justified, p. 152), is that 
Cold War coalitions and policiés are 
obsolete—if they were not previously 
based on wrong premises. (The U.S. 
war in Indochina is in a footnote [p. 27] 
ascribed to the “hyperbolic ideological 
conceptions of the -1950s” although 
their “reassessment . . . was well un- 
der way by the mid-1960s” when the 
U.S. started to escalate it.) 

Yet, with the cold war coalitions no 
longer providing, as he says with unin- 
tentioned irony, “the dominant order- 
ing structures of international relations” 
(p. 7 and passim), there is a loss of 
direction. Their irreversible disintegra- 
tion will not necessarily bring benign 
effects. 

This is so—Brown’s second main 
thesis—because the nation-state sys- 
tem itself has become inadequate: un- 
able to deal with the new technology, 
or economic transnationalism, or the 
ubiquitous counter-culture and minor- 
ity pressures, capitalist, communist and 
third world governments alike have to 
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worry because they are no longer the 
central focus of power and identifica- 
tion, and can no longer provide security 
and well-being to their people. There 
_ might, he clinically diagnoses, be 
“paralysis of society”; “neo-fascist 
take-overs”; a “‘semi-feudal world” 


., with “potentates controlling nuclear 


and other ultimate weapons” and not 
amenable to superpower restraints; 
spreading catastrophes, including bio- 
spheric species suicide. Hence the im- 
perative need for a qualitatively dif- 
ferent system “congruent with the pat- 
tern of physical interdependence” (pp. 
130, 143), that is, based on multilateral, 
functional and geographic groupings 
which crosscut nations and ideologies; 
and, above all, strengthening of existing 
and creation of new international in- 
stitutions. i 

At the end, to prevent a “further drift 
toward incoherence and anarchy,” he 
makes “minimum” proposals for a U.S. 
“constructive statesmanship”: “the 
playing down of force as a sanction 
behind diplomacy”; “dismantling of 
` permanent military coalitions”; “de- 
militarizing the vocabulary of power 
that has been featured in U.S. foreign 
polic: pronouncements since World 
War II”; fostering “a more open global 
market” with due concessions to the 
poor countries “on grounds other” than 
U.S. economie or military advantages; 
sharing U.S. technology to explore the 
earth’s wealth: all of which, he insists, 
require ‘greater U.S. reliance on, and 
U.S. acceptance of decision-making and 
task-performance by international in- 
stitutions (including, of course, a larger 
role for the United Nations system; see 
pp. 198-203). 

Such policies would actually give a 
“broader world role” to America, but 
Brown realizes that the electorate 
would not easily support them. 
Nevertheless, he perceives.a “deep 
strain of idealism in the American polit- 
ical character’ and urges to lay “the 


groundwork for a renaissance of a vig- 


orous and ‘generous American` inter- 
nationalism” by adopting the minimum 
demands just mentioned. 


At times, Brown himself relapses into 
cold war clichés, and includes war 
intervention in the calculus (example: 
optimistically [!], growth of transna- 
tional entities could allow threats of 
sanctions “before [ital. orig.] total [ital. 
added] nation-to-nation hostility 
develops,” pp. 186-7). But this, too, is 
instructive. If America, still a colossus 


although its hegemonial phase is over, 


will merely change its tactics, the out- 
look is grim. I hope the book will have 
the impact it deserves. 
Joun H. E. FRED 
Herbert H. Lehman College 
City University of New Yérk 
Bronx 


JEROME ALAN COHEN and HUNGDAH 
CHIu. People’s China and Interna- 
tional Law: A Documentary Study. 
Vol. I and Vol. II. Pp. xx, 1790. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1974. $60.00 per set. 


This is a monumental work, a kind of 
encyclopedia on the Chinese concept 
of international relations. The main 
body of this two-volume set consists 
of published Chinese statements, “aca- 
demic” or official, on all aspects of 
modern diplomacy. The authors have 
prefaced the documents with an overall 
introduction which sums up the history 
of Chinese acceptance of the Western 
system of international relations, the 
new political order on mainland China 
after 1949 and the history of Chinese 
Communist foreign relations since 
then. Each subsequent chapter also has 
a brief introduction which sums up the 
history of Chinese actions on that par- 
ticular topic. The documents are -ac- 
companied by brief “Note” sections 
which put the foregoing documents in 


relevant context. In addition, the two ' 


volumes also contain “third party” ac- 
counts (scholarly or journalistic essays) 
on some particular aspects of Chinese 
foreign affairs such as China’s aid to the 
Communists in Southeast Asia, Chinese 
treatment of prisoners of war, or the 
conduct of Chinese diplomats abroad. 


"a. 
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These two volumes should be of 
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But in the last’ analysis one must 


interest to journalists, China specialists, congratulate Professors Cohen and 


scholars of international relations and 
even the interested public in the 
United States. For, they include not only 
timely topics like China’s attitude to- 
ward arms control and disarmament or 
Chinese claims to territory but also 
technical topics like “the law of treaties” 
or “immunities and privileges of 
diplomats.” In this age of increasing 


exchanges in visitors and goods be- , 


tween the United States and Ghina, the 
‘interested public in the United States 
might find the section “The Exercise of 
Territorial Jurisdiction” a necessary 
reading for it includes Chinese state- 
ments on “crimes committed in 
Chinese territory,” “aliens’ personal 
affairs,” “‘aliens’ economic activities,” 
and “responsibility for causing injury to 
aliens in China.” In short, these two 
volumes perform several functions: as a 
reliable and comprehensive reference 
book for journalists, or as basic source 
data for specialists, or as background 
information for prospective American 
businessmen wanting to trade with 
China. 

From a scholarly point of view, one 
might question the usefulness of the 
heavily historical slant in the authors’ 
introductions and annotations, particu- 
larly the frequent mentioning of an- 
cient Chinese practices. One wonders 
if it is not more important to analyze 
China’s modern experiences, especially 
the rise of mass nationalism and elite 
radicalism in accounting for the con- 
duct of the Chinese in any. particular 
sphere of international affairs. Does the 
brief experience of “international” poli- 
tics in the Warring States period (c. 300 
B.C.) really have any great impact in 
the conduct of present Chinese Com- 
munist’ leaders? Here and there the 
authors did compare China’s foreign 
policy with the Soviet Union’s, but the 
comparative discussions in the books 
could have been more persistent, sys- 
tematic and comprehensive which 
would have singled out in a pointed 
fashion both the unique and conven- 
tional aspects of China’s diplomacy. 


Chiu for their very significant contribu- 
tion to Chinese studies and interna- 
tional relations. 
ALAN P. L. Liu 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


MILES COPELAND. Without Cloak or 
Dagger: The Truth About the New 
Espionage. Pp. 351. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1974. $9.95. 


This readable and valuable book will 
interest both those who deal spe- 
cifically with espionage and the wider 
group concerned with the relations be- 
tween this topic and general public 
affairs. 

The author brings unique credentials 
to his task, with a career in the OSS and 
in the CIA. He has helped activate 
intelligence systems for a number of 
foreign governments. His knowledge of 
espionage, therefore, is from the inside, 
so that his book is authoritative and 
more complete on the new espionage 
than any other book publicly available. 

He ranges through the CIA, the 
British SIS, the Soviet KGB, and simi- 
lar services, giving special emphasis to 
the Middle East. Copeland asserts that 
“no one at the CIA, the British SIS or 
any other official agency has ‘cleared’ 
this book or in any other way implied 
approval of my writing it.” He is more 
concerned with the successes than the 
failures of the CIA. “If you must attack 
them, you would do so for their suc- 
cesses (which are many) rather than for 
their failures (which are rare).” Yet he 
says that his purpose is not to defend 
the CIA but rather to correct misinfor- 
mation about spying, as held by those 
who believe that “intelligence” and 
“espionage” are synonymous, and that 
intelligence organizations engage ex- 
clusively in “dirty tricks.” : 

Copeland’s final chapter raises some 
very basic questions, including that of 
whether espionage has been worth all 
the trouble it requires. In the light of 
recent concern over the CIA and 
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Watergate, Congressional control over 
the Agency, and the CIA and Chile, his 
conclusions deserve special. attention. 
_A whole segment of foreign affairs is 
interwoven with one short sentence, 
“The detente, if there is one, must be 
meticulously monitored” (p. 289). Or, 
consider his premise that, in the future, 
there will be greater cooperation be- 
tween the CIA and multi-national cor- 
porations. 

Many Americans will be disturbed to 
read about the “Octopus system” in 
which the world’s terrorist groups are 
identified, their members “put on 
punch cards,” 
monitored, until now millions of sus- 
pected terrorists are “carded,” with 
several foreign governments contribut- 
ing their lists to this one central file. 
But Copeland insists that this data 
collection must be expanded and im- 
proved even further. 

“If it isn’t already, the CIA ay well 
become ‘the world’ s most powerful 
government agency,” yet he sees the 
Agency as being “called upon to do 
things of which the public is certain to 


disapprove and it will, therefore, need - 


Congrgssional support to an unprec- 
edented degree” (p. 291). In the last 
resort, he says, the removal of danger 
caused by a powerful government 
agency is not a matter of decreasing its 
. power but of “ensuring that those who 
exercise it are incorruptible and truly 
responsible to public interest,’ with 
adequate “fuses” built into the system 
to protect the people, and it, against 
impropriety. It will not be ‘easy to 
challenge his belief that the CIA is just 
that kind of agency. 
DONALD G. BISHOP 


Sun’ City Center 
Florida 


H. M. Drucker. The Political Uses of 
Ideology. Pp. xii, 170. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1974. $19.00. 


I find this book stimulating, partly 
because I disagree with an initial prem- 
ise set forth in the introduction: “We 
cannot agree about how ideologies 


and’ their movements’ 


came to be. ... We do agree that 


‘ideologies are nasty things—not some- 


thing we could ever take seriously, but 
important because so many of the mob 
around us take them very seriously.” 
This would seem to imply the possibil- 
ity of Olympian detachment on the part 
of one who sees himself as outside the 
crowd and hence capable of wholly 
impartial judgment. This seems to me 
to be nonsense, 

I disagree, furthermore, that ideology 
as such is “nasty.” In itself, ideology is 
neither good nor bad; a given ideology 
is good or bad in terms of what it 
proposes to accomplish. And, of course 
unless and until universality in the 
affairs of men is achieved there will be 
disagreement on what is good and bad. 


Having started out on this jangling - 


note, the book does serve a most useful 
purpose in clarifying much that is 
vague about ideology. Anyone who 
thinks about the matter at all would 
almost instinctively assume that he 
knows what ideology is if he were 
asked, just as he responds to queries 
about the sanctity of Mother and the 
evils of sin. Complications set in when 


one is pressed to be precise and it . 


begins to appear that Mother really is a 
disagreeable old busybody and sin- as 
often as not feels good. 

Dr. Drucker begins with an analysis 
of the various academic uses of ideol- 
ogy, and then concerns himself with 
four ideological writers of the past four 
centuries, each as a representative of 
his century—namely, Milton, Paine, 
Comte and Koestler—and traces 
through them the growth of a charac- 
teristic style. Finally, he demonstrates 
how.our contemporary views on ideol- 
ogy fit into the Conservative, Liberal or 
Marxist approach. This is a concise and 
illuminating exercise. 

What intrigues me as much as any- 
thing about the study is the author’s 
insistence that Marxism is the central 
ideology of the twentieth century and 
that every other one is in some measure 
an offshoot of it, a favorable response to 
it, or a reaction against it. This is 


something that most of us have sensed | 


rather vaguely, without coming to terms 


Nne 
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with the implications; and have either 
hoped that somewhere in it lies a 
guideline to social justice toward which 
assumably all men of goodwill aspire, 
however much Marx himself would 
have deplored some Russian practices, 
or feared that it is the anti-Christ, as 
was most dismayingly demonstrated by 
the sermons and practices of one John 
Foster Dulles when he was Secretary of 
State, 

At this point I must register once 
again a major complaint which applies 
not only to Dr. Drucker, but also to 
many more things. This study is con- 
cerned exclusively with Western ideol- 
ogy, and isewithout the slightest sugges- 
tion that ideology exists elsewhere in 
the world. Even if one anticipates the 
reply that the core ideology of the 
twentieth century, Marxism, is western 
in origin, this simply is not good 
enough. It is quite true that Marxism 
has fired imaginations in many ways 
throughout the non-Western world. So 
did American concepts of political 
democracy and freedom. So too did the 
promise of the industrial and 
technological revolution, nationalism, 
self-determination, the ideals of the 
French Revolution; and they all origi- 
nated in the West. 

The record, however, is abundantly 
clear that a major mistake has been 
made by most of the world in the 
post-colonial period in assuming that 
western models could be exported and 
superimposed on other cultures, other 
experiences. The stark tragedy is that 
most of the non-Western world is no 
better off now than it was a generation 
ago and much of it is a good deal worse 
off. The West is increasingly disheart- 
ened with inconclusive results; and the 
non-Western world, while still wanting 
western “things,” in its disenchantment 
and bitterness is more and more look- 
ing to its own background and ways of 
doing things for the desperately needed 
answers. Nor will it do for the West to 
think it can simply turn its back; if 
there is any residue of thought that one 
area can isolate itself from the rest of 
the world, the oil crisis should have 
dispelled it. 
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Except for the relatively limited 
number of individuals with specific 
area interests, no one seems to ask how 
the world looks to peoples elsewhere, 
what they are thinking, and what 
ideologies they are evolving, And all too 
often even those who do make the at- 
tempt tend to evaluate what they see in 
terms of their own values and the suc- 
cesses or failures of their own societies. 

The most astonishing and frightening 
example of this blindness is China. By 
any standard its accomplishments are 
impressive. Especially for anyone who 
knew the wholesale misery of only 
twenty-five years ago and compares it 
with the material circumstances now 
and the changes achieved in human 
motivation and behavior, the transfor- 
mation is a traumatic experience. 
Whether the changes may fall by the 
wayside in the future is beside the 
point: they are the reality today, and 
the implications for the rest of the 
world are staggering. The Chinese 
would be the first to say their models 
are not exportable, but surely there are 
lessons for others still in misery if they 
are properly adapted. 

The easy explanation for this western 
failure of vision is that we still are 
sufficiently imbued with enough sense 
of western and white superiority that it 
is difficult for us really to think the rest 
of the world is capable of finding 
answers of value. This is doubtless true 
enough as far as it goes, but I suspect 
there is more to it than this, even if it is 
only an unconscious reaction. Only the 
foolish in the West have any illusions 
about the range and magnitude of un- 
solved problems we have on our own 
agenda. Do we perhaps wish others, 
and especially China, to fail? To admit 
that some others had found satisfactory 
answers for themselves might compel 
us to reexamine the correctness of our 
own values, the utility of our own 
approaches. That would be unthinka- 
ble; but failure to think about it may in 
the end be fatal for us all. Hence, I 
must conclude that any study of ideol- 
ogy which limits itself to western 
thought is essentially parochial and of 
use primarily as an additional item on 
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the curriculum vitae. If one keeps 
these limitations in mind, Dr. Drucker 
is very much worth reading. ` 
JOHN F. MELBY 
University of Guelph 
Ontario 
Canada 


GLEN H. FISHER. Public Diplomacy 
and the Behavioral Sciences. Pp. v, 
179. Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1972. $6.95. 


The author describes as a “most 
pressing problem” the international 
behavior of nations, and finds that polit- 
ical scientists have incorporated a con- 
siderable portion of this approach into 
their theory and methodology. His in- 
terest is in the “psychological and cul- 
tural dimensions of foreign affairs.” 

Considering “The Relevance of the 
Behavioral Sciences to Modern Diplo- 
macy,” the author suggests that secret 
diplomacy has become almost a con- 
tradiction in terms, and that diplomatic 
lists for embassies of many countries 
now include press attachés, the latter 
being relatively new in diplomatic mis- 
sions. Coping with the psychological 
aspeçt of international relations and 
with “public diplomacy”? comprises 
fields of specialized professional in- 
terest and an academic subdiscipline. 
Dealing with psychological factors is 
“frustrating?” (p. 9). Cultural an- 
thropologists are regarded (p. 11) as 
providing useful orientation for politi- 
cal scientists. There is reference (p. 13) 
to four “core” disciplines: sociology, 
anthropology, social psychology and 
“the new political science.” Viewed as 
an objective (p. 19) is development of a 
behavioral science for diplomats. 

A chapter on “Perceiving the Issues: 
A Study in Comparative Psychology” 
suggests that how people perceive is 
not determined by how they should but 
how they da perceive. There is a sum- 
mary (p. 43) of the implications for 
foreign affairs as to the course which a 
modern international issue takes, and 
suggestion that attention to national 
character or elements of modal person- 
ality is essential to understanding the 
dynamics of international relations. 
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A chapter on “Differing Points of 
View Below the National Surface” re- 
fers (p. 45) to political scientists work- 
ing “cross culturally” (p. 45). The au- 
thor submits (p. 50) that differences in 
social perception affect points of view 
from which events are perceived. 
Ethnic and subcultural diversity are 
said to cause differences in points of 
view. People in much of the world are 
said (p. 58) to regard the American 
ideology as an “abstraction.” A problem 
in international activities, the author 
submits (p. 73), is “assuring” that 
foreign colleagues and foreign govern- 
ment policy makers understand Ameri- 
can role behavior. . 

Under the caption “How Preconcep- 
tions about Institutions Affect Interna- 
tional Communications” there is a re- 
minder that any institution operates “in 
the context of all the other institutions 
and patterns of its host society.” In a 
Muslim society, religions are said to 
have a considerable impact on the 
nature of other institutions. The author 
submits (p. 93) that for Filipinos more 
than Americans institutions must oper- 
ate on differing preconceptions and 
subjective meanings. 

Considering “Language, Perception 
and Reasoning,” the author submits 
that the significance of semantic impli- 
cations can hardly be overestimated 
when an idea exists in one culture and 
not in another. There is suggestion (p. 
111) that language may conceptualize 
actions and events in different ways, 
and it is noted (p. 114) that there are 
more than two hundred major spoken 
languages in the present-day world. 
There is reference to an “immediate” 
meaning as compared with a “latent” 
meaning. The author submits (p. 121) 
that “in foreign affairs we are primarily 
interested in relatively abstract 
communication.” This, he suggests, 
presents a three-fold problem. This 


‘facet of language learning is described 


(p. 126) as “grossly neglected.” 

A chapter entitled “From Patterns of 
Thinking to the Behavior of Nations” 
submits that if there were no real 
difference in outlook or objective, most 
of the more difficult problems in inter- 
national affairs would disappear (p. 
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128). Considered are separate sections 
on “The Place of Values in a Realistic 
Theory of International Relations,” 
“The American Logic in Governmental 


_and Foreign Affairs,” and “A Charac- 


teristic American Style in Foreign 
Affairs.” An understanding of the 
psychology of American ethnocentrism, 
the author submits, is essential to un- 
derstanding the American role in 
foreign affairs. In a separate section on 
logic and style the Soviet Union is 
described (p. 155) as “conceived not as 
a government of laws, but more as a 
government of men with special talent 
for knowing what is in the society’s 
interest, o» in Communist terms, men 
with special access to scientific truth 
and correct interpretation.” 

In a concluding chapter the author 
quotes (p. 162) from another writer to 
the effect that “. . . all sides in Viet 
Nam held serious misperceptions of the 
motivation and intentions -of the other 
-parties.” As to the traditional be- 
havioral science disciplines, there is 


. Suggestion that these have had to“. . . 


concentrate on a more manageable 
middle range of theory and investiga- 
tion.” 

The volume provides a broad and 
timely view of problems and needs in 
the field of public diplomacy. 

ROBERT R. WILSON 

Duke University 

Durham 

North Carolina 


ROBERT PRESTHUS. Elites in the Policy 
Process. Pp. ix, 525. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1974. $19.50. 


Growing cut of a longitudinal study 
(1968-1972), of the comparative or 
crossnational variety, Elites sum- 
marizes its findings concerning the be- 
havior of interest groups in Canada‘and 
the United States. 

Methodologically, Presthus through 
this work has completed a landmark 
study which shall be the basis for many 


~ additional and future crossnational 


studies of this type. Though it is not 
clear why the particular time period 
was studied as opposed to others, to 
attempt such a task over a lengthy time 


period in itself is a monumental feat. 

Eight sites in Canada and the U.S. 
were selected for this analysis. The 
Canadian sites were: Quebec, Ontario, 
and British Columbia. The analogous 
American sites were Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, and the state of Washington, with 
the last two sites being the American 
and Canadian capitals. 

Random samples of interest groups 
known variously as “associations,” 
“clubs,” “fraternities-sororities,” and 
“labor unions” were selected at a 
25 percent rate from each of these 
analysis sites. The actual interviewing 
and leg work were carried out mostly 
by graduate students who also imple- 
mented the several detailed interview 
schedules. 

Conceptually, Presthus frames his 
study around three paradigms: (a) the 
theory of elite accommodation, (b) in- 
teraction theory and (c) functional de- 
terminism. The literature is replete 
with these theories which are used to 
organize and to explain social and polit- 
ical phenomena. Elite accommoda- 
tion, however, refers.to “the process 
whereby government policy is worked 
out through sustained negotiations and 
consultation among members of the 
political elite, defined throughout to 
include legislators, senior bureaucrats, 
and directors of interest groups.” 

Moreover, traditionally in the Homan 
vein, interaction theory holds that so- 
cial behavior is a process of reciprocity 
or exchange in which individuals in- 
itiate and sustain activities and per- 
sonal interactions that prove mutually 
satisfying. Tersely, it means that be- 
havior which is positively reinforced 
usually continues. 

The third conceptual frame that Pres- 
thus used to explain his results was 
that of Durkheim. It is stated as ena- 


-bling “men and groups to live coopera- 


tively in a state of organic solidarity— 
as long as each confines his activities to 
his peculiar section.” This is the con- 
necting and organizing theoretical 
paradigm. The theories {noted above) 
were utilized adroitly by the author. 
Structurally, the author reported on 
the data vis-a-vis five divisions that 
translated into 14 chapters: (I) Political 
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Culture and Interest Group Behavior, 
(II) Interest Group: Structure and 
Function, (III) Patterns of Elite Interac- 
tions and Accommodations, (IV) The 
Bases of Elite Accommodations, and (V) 
Crossnational Variations in Interest 
Group Behavior. 

The American national character por- 
trayed by the data tended to be 
achievement-oriented, egalitarian, and 
entrepreneurial while Canada’s tended 
to be more anti-egalitarian, and 
bureaucratic, and ascriptive. Thus, 
“Lockeian individualism” tends to be 
the mode more in the U.S. than in 
Canada. Americans thus strive for tan- 
gible results, want equality for all, and 
seek to better themselves through bus- 
iness ventures. Canadians tend to ac- 
cept the fact that not everyone is equal, 
relate to the established way of doing 
things and seem to assign value accord- 
ing to accepted categories. 

Interest groups were defined as “‘col- 
lectivities organized around some 
explicit value on behalf of what essen- 
tially political demands are made vis- 
a-vis govermental elites, other groups, 
and the general public.” Moreover, in 
the United States, interest groups are 
oftem seen as “exogenous, discontinu- 
ous, and frequently illegitimate ele- 
ments of the system.” On the other 
hand, from Confederation until now in 
Canada, “they have been both norma- 
tively and symbiotically woven into 
the political fabric” of the nation. 
Forty-four percent of the members of 
the interest groups in the U.S. were 
described as “upper-middle-class” by 
their directors. Moreover: 


Those who join groups possess dispropor- 
tionate amounts of such political resources 
as higher education, occupational status, and 
psycho-political resources that typically ac- 
company such properties, including concep- 
tual and forensic skills, and appreciation of 
one’s stake in society and the political 
knowledge and interest inspired by this 
definition of one’s situation. 


The tactics used by interest groups 
usually are limited to just a few such as 
testifying before committees and writ- 
ing to legislators. Presently Presthus 
notes here that the structure of group 
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tactics conforms to the specialization of 
the function institutionalized in the 
political system. 

Considering the social movements of 
the sixties—civil rights, equal rights, 
human rights, women’s rights, and the 
like, which each at one time or another 
used “dramatic tactics” —Presthus’ data 
indicated that: 


Groups that use dramatic protest tactics such 
as rallies violate established political ground 
rules. They patently challenge the legiti- 
macy of the representational system. 


In such a setup, individuals represent- 
ing interest groups are involved in a 
“symbiotic exchange relatiénship with 
governmental elites” rather than in a 
combatant, challenging, belligerent 
one. This observation was true crossna- 
tionally. 

The most successful or effective in- 
terest groups in countries were busi- 
ness, professional, and welfare types. 
The same three groups also possessed 
such traits as legitimacy and commit- 
ment. Groups which were most effec- 
tive tended to have a high degree of 
both qualities. 

In fact, the two, highest correlates 
which the data generated were these 
two. Presthus states: 


In both bureaucratic systems [there is] a 
strong association between legitimacy and 
effectiveness, significant at the .001 level. 
Those groups who are most effective also 
tend to be regarded as most legitimate, on 
the basis of direct personal interaction. The 
data also provide dramatic evidence of the 
close normative ties between these two 
segments of the political elite. 


The “average lobbyist”—as viewed 
by two-thirds of the U.S. legislators—is 
a political professional who knows his 
business. In addition they believe that 
he not only knows his business, but 
also, his activities are regarded as- 
“healthy for democracy.” 

The bases of elite accommodation are 
founded upon four continuities accord- 
ing to Presthus’ interpretation of the 
theory: 


Political leaders share certain properties and 
dispositions that enable them to interact 
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productively in their roles of allocating na- 
tional resources. 


And they are enabled to do this via four 
continuities which are: (1) educational 
and (2) occupational status, (3) ideolog- 
ical values and (4) cognitive and affec- 
tive perceptions of the political- 
economic system. Crossnationally the 
strongest correlation found regarding 
legislators was that found between 
“economic liberalism and political 
liberalism.” 
BONNIE J. GILLESPIE 

Shaw University 

Raleigh 

North C&rolina 


Joun Ware. The Politics of Foreign 
Aid. Pp. 315. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1974. $13.95. 


This meaty book surveys the behavior 

of donors and recipients in the com- 
plex, murky matter of economic assis- 
tance. It reviews competing aid 
theories, contains an excellent discus- 
sion on measuring transfers (subtracting 
repayments, inflation, tied procure- 
ments, and the like from gross aid), and 
supplies tables on 1960-1970 non- 
communist aid. The chief defects here 
are minimal reference to communist aid 
and a somewhat convoluted writing 
style. : 
These are supporting materials for a 
larger purpose. White’s thesis—aid is 
inevitably a political. matter—must be 
analyzed as such, and needs reform 
guided by recognition of this fact. He 
‘believes current aid distribution pat- 
terns stem from historical rela- 
tionships—the cold war, ties between 
ex-colonies and prior rulers, claims 
to a place in the international sun 
(Sweden, Germany)—plus inertia. 
When attention turned to development 
as the central purpose, this objective 
was not embedded in donors’ foreign 
policy processes. Instead, aid agencies 
took refuge in vacuous assertions of 
moral imperatives while projecting im- 
ages of technical competence divorced 
from (untainted by) politics. 

Now they resist debates of objectives 
while fighting for autonomy within, 
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or from, governments to sustain bud- 
getary-bureaucratic survival. With- 
out specific objectives, they lack mea- 
sures of achievement and are ill- 
equipped to promote development 
(primarily), resist pressures to use aid 
for other purposes, and respond flexibly 
to specific situations. 

White’s solutions turn on his assess- 
ment that aid reflects its historical be- 
ginnings, the balance of interests in- 
volved, and the structure of aid institu- 
tions. Since only the last seems subject 
to change, this is where limited reform 
must be sought. He proposes: (1) In the 
field—reports concentrating on larger 
social and political processes, not 
purely economic evaluations or typical 
embassy political analysis; (2) in 
donors—make aid agency area bureaus, 
where field reports confront objectives 
and available resources, central to aid 
policy; integrate these agencies with 
foreign ministries, moving develop- 
ment perspectives to the heart of 
foreign policy; (3) in recipients—draw 
operational agencies that spend aid into 
central policy-making; prepare de- 
velopment plans without reference to 
aid, then list projects to implement if 
aid is available, separating recipients’ 
development priorities from donors’ aid 
priorities; and (4) in multilateral 


agencies—stop expecting “technical” 


agencies to handle “political” relation- 
ships; shift this primarily to regional 
organizations. 

Queries as tentative as White’s 
analysis: What if development cannot 
command sustained support within de- 
veloped society governments? Is any- 
thing more difficult than institutional 
reform? Do aid institutions drive poli- 
tics or vice versa? This book initiates 
the political analysis necessary to tackle 
such questions. 

PATRICK M. MORGAN 

Washington State University 

Pullman 


Mira. Wi.xins. The Maturing of Multi- 
national Enterprise: American Busi- 
ness Abroad from 1914 to 1970. Pp. 
xvi, 590. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1974. $22.00. 
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Dr. Wilkins’ present study, together 
with its predecessor, The Emergence of 
Multinational Enterprise: American 
Business Abroad from the Colonial Era 
to 1914, represents a first comprehen- 
sive view of the development of Ameri- 
can enterprise abroad from the Colonial 
period to the present time. This second 
volume examines important aspects of 
the rise of large-scale business and the 
impact of this development on the 
growth and changes in national and 
international economies after World 
War I. 

Multinationals are a relatively new 
economic institution and the impor- 
tance of their operations is matched 
only by the scarcity of comprehensive 
studies describing them. The giant U.S. 
multinational corporations have crossed 
national frontiers and their activities 
now command international attention. 

Many large U.S. corporations engage 
in business beyond the national bound- 
aries. They invest directly in foreign 
countries and contribute to the interna- 
tional flow of technology, men, capital, 
managerial, marketing and general 
skills. They represent a supra-national 
economic power which spreads U.S. 
economic influence on foreign econo- 
mies. 

The author stresses three important 
aspects of this development. First, the 
impact of their operations is powerful 
and has significant socio-politico- 
economic implications. In their com- 
petition against European corporations, 
the U.S. multinationals have triumphed 
in the Western hemisphere and in 
many other areas. This volume deals 
with the reasons behind these ac- 
complishments. 

Secondly, she deals with positive and 
negative responses of U.S. and foreign 
governments to the rise of American 
multinationals and evaluates divergent 
domestic and foreign policies which 
shaped the course of U.S. business 
abroad. 

Thirdly, the author stresses the com- 
plexity and the cumulative nature of 
business activities in foreign countries. 
Integration, diversification and direct 
foreign investment are viewed as parts 
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of the same process and close attention 
is paid to interrelationships between 
economic policies and priorities and a 
changing international economic order. 

In a closely interdependent world of 
today, the study of the concentration of 
economic power on the international 
level has gained paramount impor- 
tance. It is impossible to understand 
the functioning of the world economy 
without an adequate view of the role 
played by the multinational corpora- 
tions that are dominating major sectors 
of almost all industrially advanced 
countries. 

The volume is painstakingly docu- 
mented and contains an extensive 
bibliography. Numerous tables and a 
valuable index add to its value. It will 
serve as a basic source for economists, 
political scientists and historians in- 
terested in the rise of largescale corpor- 
ations in modern market economies 
and in the mutual relationship between 
national economic policies and chang- 
ing international order. 

` OLEG ZINAM 
University of Cincinnati 
Ohio 


AFRICA AND LATIN AMERICA 


MICHAEL A. COHEN. Urban Policy and 
Political Conflict in Africa: A Study 
of the Ivory Coast. Pp. v, 262. 
Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago 
Press, 1974. $14.95. 


In this study Michael Cohen presents 
an interesting account of politics in the 
Ivory Coast. Arguing that acquisition of 
public authority precedes or is more 
important than mere wealth, he dem- 
onstrates that the society has become 
divided into the haves and the have- 
nots. The “haves” are those with access 
to public authority; the “have-nots” 
include a small group of private busi- 
ness or middle class men and the mass 
of the working (or unemployed) people. 
Concentrating the study in Abidjan, 
which is the political core of the coun- 
try as well as the capital, he dem- 


._onstrates strikingly that all the tools 
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of development planning are used to 
favor those connected with the ad- 


ministration. For example, emphasis on 


only modern building standards, dis- 
tribution of government controlled 
land, education and access to jobs or 
social services reward those who have 
connections with the administration. 
The mass of Ivoriens in Abidjan have 
little or no opportunity for these re- 
wards. In consequence the relationship 
between the ruled and the rulers is 
uneasy, broken by flare-ups such as 
riots against foreign Africans, demon- 
strations of the unemployed or of stu- 
dents, and refusals in some areas to pay 
taxes or buy PDCI party cards. 

The most important finding of the 
study is that political mobilization and 
protest are developing on cross-ethnic 
lines. Studies in West African states im- 


. mediately after independence stressed 
` the significance and even renewed 


importance of ethnic associations in the 
adaptation of urban dwellers to modern- 
ization. Cohen indicates that these are 
still important but that many groups are 
forming around cómmon interests. 


‘Some of these are regional or area 


based but most others are occupation- 
ally or functionally centered. Examples 
include labor unions, organizations of 
the unemployed and tenants associa- 
tions. These groups have (cautiously in 
most cases) expressed some of the dis- 
satisfaction of their members at their 
inadequate share of public benefits. 
Moreover, the government, and particu- 
larly the president, Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny, now recognized the importance 
of the cross ethnic interest associations 
as he demonstrated in his widely pub- 
licized effort of 1969 to “go to his 
people” by inviting members of various 
associations and occupational groups to 
a series of dialogues or discussion ses- 
sions on the state of affairs in the 
country and by policies adopted and 
appointments announced thereafter. 


Cohen’s study is clearly written and 
apparently carefully researched (based 
on 150 interviews and meticulous data 
collection) in the Ivory Coast in 1969- 
1970. It is’ worth reading for those 
interested in the flavor of politics in the 
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Ivory Coast which is so well-known for 
its conservative capitalistic and 
foreign-dominated development pro- 
gram. Furthermore, the discussion and 
illustration of the process of growth of 
cross-ethnic associational groups as the 
base of political participation is worth 
studying as this is cited by most schol- 
ars of the subjectias a necessary step to 
reach modern political development. 
This reviewer has only two complaints: 


-first, in an effort 'to develop a concep- 


tual framework, the author stresses the 
impact of policy on stimulating cross- 
ethnic development. In fact, the major 
stimulus seems to be the selfish co- 
optation of all rewards of planning by 
government administrators to them- 
selves. This is, of course, policy but the 
word becomes rather meaningless ‘if 
this is what is meant. Secondly, some of 
the examples and discussion are some- 
what repetitive as the author under- 
lines the privileges accruing to the 
government elite throughout the book. 
These, however, are minor criticisms of 
a good, straightforward and penetrating 
study. 
Lucy CREEVEY BEHRMAN 
University of Pennsylvania é 
Philadelphia 


RICHARD GRAHAM and PETER H. 
SMITH, eds. New Approaches to 
` Latin American History. Pp. xiv, 275. ` 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1974. $8.75. 


This unchaptered series of essays by 
nine younger historians reflects not 
only the sharp increase in the amount 
of research in Latin American history in 
recent years (a survey indicated 566 
historians in the field in 1970) but also 
“shifting . . , interests, the availability 
of new sources, and the development or 
popularity of certain (new) methods or 
approaches” (p. 4). 

Giving less attention to formal 
policies, legal codes and similar data 
and more attention to “informal pat- 
terns of actual behavior” (p. ix), con- 
tributors lay hold of any approach, 
conceptual tool or technique from other 
disciplines—political science, demog- 
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raphy, psychoanalysis, sociology, and 
the .like—which promises to increase 
understanding of a problem. Emphasis 
is on systematic doubt, conceptual rigor, 
and new methodologies, while a com- 
mendable effort is made to relate each 
subject of inquiry to other aspects of 
the social order. 

Three essays deal with, respectively, 
immigration, slavery, and “psychohis- 
tory”; most, however, reflecting a cur- 
rent fashion, treat aspects of political 
organization and process, including 
political “legitimacy,” the bases of 
political alignment, political power and 
landownership, regional variations as 
related to political behavior, and colo- 
nial policies and administration. 

Contributors were asked to describe 
and to evaluate current approaches to 
each problem; to point out the concep- 
tual and methodological difficulties 
that, in their judgment, so far have 
hampered work with it; and then to 
propose “new and original’ hypoth- 
eses, plus ways of testing them. As is 
common to multiple undertakings of 
this sort, one finds considerable varia- 
tion in execution, although there is no 
study here that will not repay a careful 
reading. Even one of the essays which 
uncharacteristically opens with. a 
moralistic, argumentative, at times bel- 
ligerent tone, the use of evaluative (and 
probably exaggerated) terms like 
“shocking,” and “brutal,” equating 
“historical judgments” with “ethical 
decisions” (p. 229), passes then, calmly 
and sensibly, to urge “a holistic view” 
(p. 247) of each problem and also an 
empirical approach, raising in the pro- 
cess what perhaps is the most extensive 
empirical question in the book. 

Limitations of space preclude any 
‘adequate analysis of the rich content of 
these studies (or even of the reviewer's 
extensive notes on them). A sample of 
the myriad suggestions or .points of 
view: (1) In part, Spain’s American 
Empire, which encouraged metropoli- 
tan dependency and thus diminished 
pressures for metropolitan change, was 
responsible for Spain’s not becoming a 
“nation-state” during the imperial 
period; so that, upon eventually losing 
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her colonies, Spain erupted in “ineffec- 
tual political experimentation” (p. 67), 
dynastic conflict, even civil war, and 
the Spanish colonies, following inde- 
pendence, developed splits among the 
ruling elites and between regions, the 
meanwhile they looked to countries 
other than Spain for their political 


‘models (Margaret E. Crahan); (2) An 


understanding of the official acts of 
colonial bureaucrats in the Americas 
can be increased materially by inquir- 
ing into their family, kinship, godparent 
and other personal and institutional 
relations in the respective colonies 
(Stuart B. Schwartz); antl (3) Over- 
generalization, inadequate empirical 
research, and especially the uncritical 
projection upon presumably similar but 
actually different slave situations of a 
conceptual framework built up during 
studies of slavery in the U.S. Old South 
are responsible for the sterility of cur- 
rent debate on the character of slavery 
in the Americas. Instead of uncritically 
employing the concept “slave system” 
as if identical in content in all cases, it 
is more fruitful to inquire into “the 
lifestyle, the material conditions of 
work, the financial rewards, and the 
coercions applied” (p. 170) to all work- 
ers of the same type, free and slave, 
within each social context (John V. 
Lombardi). 

As one contributor also points out 
“comparative studies are generally the 
nearest historians can come to labora- 
tory tests for . .. hypotheses,” and 
Latin America “provides a vast labora- 
tory indeed” (Michael M. Hall, p. 192); 
but several contributors also well em- 
phasize the necessity, in connection 
with any generalization regarding so 
vast an area, of taking into considera- 
tion variations between countries, as 
well as between regions within them. 
Latin America is far from a unit, a fact 
too often overlooked. 

The volume is enriched by extensive 
references to first-hand research in sev- 
eral American countries, and footnotes 
are replete with bibliographical infor- 
mation. Appended are a glossary and a 
brief identification of each contributor, 


all of whom studied under Professor - 
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Lewis Hanke, to whom the book is 
dedicated, “with gratitude, affection, 
admiration, and pride” (p. xiv). 
DONALD PIERSON 
Bloomington ` 
Indiana 


GEOFF LAMB. Peasant Politics: 
Conflict and Development in 
Murang'a. Pp. v, 160. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1974. $10.95. 


In his foreword, Colin Leys writes 
that Geoff Lamb’s study would be valu- 
able “if it did no more than report, as it 
does, the pglitical life of a particular 
locality in Kenya in the mid-1960s, in 
such a way as to relate to. . . social 
formations bequeathed by colonialism, 
the nature of the political struggles 
taking place within them, and the bear- 
ing of these on the prospects for a break 
with foreign dependency and a transi- 
tion to socialism.” That is a fair sum- 
mary of this volume. In this respéct, 
Lamb’s work should be considered next 
to John Dunn’s and A. F. Robertson’s 
Dependence and Opportunity: Political 
Change in Ahafo (Cambridge, 1973). 
Both studies seek to draw together 
towards intelligible generalizations and 
for the purpose of creating useful points 
of departure for further inquiry, the as 
yet inchoate if not chaotic activities 
generally referred to as politics at the 
peasant level. Colin Leys is correct, in 
this reviewer's opinion, when he gently 
implies that Lamb’s effort would have 
been more valuable had he been able 
to rely on a theoretical framework. 
From that position, concern with “so- 
cial class,” a recurring theme in Lamb’s 
study, with “political power” and more 
generally with the relations between 
the national elite of Kenya and the local 
elite of Murang’a might have been 
attacked with greater consistency and a 
greater promise of success. 

Still, to the reader who has the tenac- 
ity and background to perceive a forest 
in a narrative dealing with trees, 
Lamb’s work, like Dunn and Robertson 
before him, conveys a great deal of 
value. As in so many of the new states 
in Africa, national-socialist rhetoric gets 
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lost in the swamps of peasant politics. 
Or, seen differently, local national 
ideological goals evaporate in the 
maelstrom of national and international 
economics. The exigencies of Kenyan 
agriculture, tied as it is to world coffee 
production and other external factors, 
together with the iron law of oligarchy, 
the relative efficiency value of large 
versus small scale agricultural pro- 
duction, as well as the requirements 
of post-colonial national factional 
politics—which in the case of Kenya 
relates very intimately to ethnic or 
“tribal” conflicts—are shown to mold 
the class structure, hence local power 
politics. The study also demonstrates 
the mutual dependence of a national 
political elite seeking grass-root allies 
and a local elite seeking profitable 
access to national policy and deci- 
sion-makers. This reviewer concurs 
with Colin Leys’ comment that the 
greatest value in Lamb’s study derives 
from the questions posed, questions 
which must be regarded as critical for 
the study of politics on a continent 
populated mainly by peasants. 
Henry L. BRETTON 
State University of New York 
Brockport : 


J. F. MAITLAND-JONES. Politics in 
Africa: The Former British Terri- 
tories. Pp. 236. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1973. $10.00. 


Miss Maitland-Jones set herself the 
immense task of compressing, into 220 
pages of text, the kaleidoscopic politics 
of 15 English-speaking states, ranging 
from the Cape to Cairo, from The 
Gambia to offshore Pemba. Only 
Mauritius is omitted from her compen- 
dium of former British African ter- 
ritories. Minority-ruled Rhodesia and 
South Africa share the billing with the 
Black-governed republics that achieved 
independence in the past two decades. 
As a consequence, the generalizations 
offered are often contradicted, making 
Politics in Africa a rather disjointed 
study. 

The author’s approach may be 
loosely characterized as “institutional,” 
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eschewing many of the behavior 
techniques beloved by social scientists 
on this side of the Atlantic. In the 
words of Sir Max Beloff, Maitland- 
Jones avoids “what is now technically 
called ‘political science. ” Nearly half 
of Politics in Africa is devoted to 
constitutions: to British presumptions 
about the transferability and utility of 
the Westminster model of parliamen- 
tary democracy; to the rapid abnegation 
of this model south of the Sahara; and 
to the collapse of many legal, bureau- 
cratic, and public informational safe- 
guards to representative government. 

The intellectual coherence of the 
book arises from a dubious proposition, 
namely that institutional norms and 
practices developed in Great Britain 
were transplantable to African soil. 
Some took root; but most perished. 
According to Maitland-Jones, the 
British sought to inculcate constitu- 
tional monarchy, the prime ministerial 
and cabinet system of responsible par- 
liamentary government, parliamentary 
sovereignty, democracy, and impartial 
judiciaries, civil services, and armed 
forces. These principles do not cur- 
rently exist in most states of English- 
speaking Africa. The key assumption of 
Politics in Africa being thereby un- 
dermined, the author retreats to a 
somewhat more defensible but still 
unproven position, namely that “British 
notions of an official hierarchy, of the 
responsibility of rulers for the ruled, of 
a pecking-order in civilian society and 
an incorruptible, painstaking administ- 
ration based on individual initiative, 
are all notions that have not necessarily 
survived unscathed, but nevertheless 
left an indelible mark in the mores of 
the ex-British territories” (p. 11). The 
proof of the “indelible mark” is miss- 
ing, And, even more unfortunate, 
Maitland-Jones conveys the impression 
that these qualities did not exist in 
Africa prior to the pax Britannica. Any 
reasonably detailed history of Africa is 
replete with hierarchical societies, 
marked by sense of responsibility on 
the part of rulers, and marked (more 
rarely, I admit!) by disinterested ad- 
ministration. 
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Maitland-Jones criticizes African 
states’ conduct of foreign affairs unduly 
harshly. Asserting that “continuity of 
aim, circumstance, and the means for 
carrying [foreign policy] out” is almost 
totally lacking, she fails to note the 
coherence of international policy in 
Nigeria, Kenya, and Tanzania, to take 
three examples. All these states have 
pursued varying mixtures of self- 
assertiveness, negotiation with aid- 
giving states, and protection of national 
interests. Desire for African solutions to 
African problems has provided a consis- 
tent leitmotif to foreign policy conduct. 

Although the basic thesis of Politics 
in Africa is not satisfactorily substan- 
tiated, the book as a whole avoids the 
factual errors and glib generalizations 
common to most textbooks on the sub- 
ject. It is well-documented, although sta- 
tistics later than 1970 might have been 
included. For the generalist wishing a 
coup oeil of 15 diverse political sys- 
tems, and willing to utilize an institu- 
tional approach whose raison d’étre 
cannot be substantiated, Politics in 
Africa has its merits. 

CLAUDE E. WELCH, JR. 

State University of New York 

Buffalo 


G. C. M. Mustiso. Socio-Political 
Thought in African Literature: 
Weusi? Pp. xiv, 182. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1974. $16.00. 


Mustiso, a senior lecturer in govern- 
ment at the University of Nairobi, has 
surveyed the novels, plays, short stories 
and poetry written in English by Afri- 
cans from the end of World War II 
through 1967. His purpose: to show 
that “all African literature deals with 
similar major problems regardless of 
the specific country from which it 
originates.” Mustiso divides the prob- 
lems into two categories, those of indi- 
vidual and group identity within soci- 
ety and those of the identity of African 
society in the world. In surveying the 
former problems he examines the roles 
of and attitudes towards literati, bureau- 
crats, politicians and emancipated 
women, as well as the tensions be- 
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tween urban and rural life and between 
individual freedom and communal ob- 
ligation. The latter problems he dis- 
cusses in chapters on African attempts to 
glorify past culture, on Pan-Africanism, 
and on perceptions of social change. 

Mustiso believes that African creative 
writing accurately reflects the socio- 
political convictions of the writers, and 
perhaps of African society in general, 
since these writers as a group do not 
have selfish interests to serve by writ- 
ing, as do politicians and ideologues. In 
the works surveyed, literati and intel- 
lectuals disdain manual labor and wal- 
low in lonely self-pity; bureaucrats and 
professionals are manipulated by 
politicians; politicians are at once ad- 
mired and distrusted on account of 
greed which leads them to exploit the 
people; the army, little written about, 
appears as a potential savior from 
politicians; and women earn admiration 
in proportion to the extent of emancipa- 
tion they strive for and win. Mustiso 
further emphasizes that African writers 
are affirming the culture and order of 
their past and hoping for development 
in the future so that Africa can find 
political, economic, and social freedom 
in the world community. 

There is much of interest in this 
small volume, but, unfortunately, not 
much of substance. The deficiencies 
are due to the faults of structure and 
scale which mark the work. Mustiso 
includes the word weusi in his title, 
and in the first paragraph of his intro- 
duction proclaims that it means 
“blackness.” He then says that in the 
present book he will document the 
“writers’ views of weusi and the factors 
which deny it. The writers pose the 
question whether what exists is weusi, 
hence the query in the title!” But that 
is virtually the last word he writes 
about weusi until his final paragraph, 
and consequently the book lacks a 
theme. Instead—and here is the prob- 
lem of scale—it is a series of loosely 
related chapters on the various topics 
mentioned, each rather short, perhaps 
too short to demonstrate or prove much. 
All in all, the volume is, therefore, 
disappointing, especially at the price of 
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$16.00. Perhaps the most ‘useful parts of 
the book are an annotated list of African 
authors and a lengthy bibliography, 
though these are still insufficient to 
compensate for thematic weakness, 
shallowness, and awkward writing. 
THOMAS H. ETZOLD 

United States Naval War College 

Newport 

Rhode Island 


Harry F. WOLCOTT. The African Beer 
Gardens of Bulawayo: Integrated 
Drinking in a Segregated Society. Pp. 
vii, 261. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rut- 
gers Center of Alcohol Studies, 1974. 
$12.50. 


Southern Africa, in the special politi- 
cal sense that phrase has taken on in 
recent years, has a number of social 
features arising out of a combination of 


rapid industrial growth, urbanization ``’ 


and racial segregationist policies. 
Among these features is the beer hall or 
garden. These are frequently large 
facilities owned and operated by the 
Municipalities or Town Councils and 
located in the African Townships. The 
beer purveyed in such establishments 
is a version of traditional African 
Millet/Maize beer adapted to commer- 
cial production in very large batches. In 
Bulawayo the beer halls are officially 
designated as African facilities and 
non-Africans are prohibited from pur- 


‘chasing beer in them. Similar laws, in 


line with the apartheid policy of the 
Republic of South Africa and the 
less rigorous segregation policies of 
Rhodesia, are found in all cities and 
towns of the region. 

The comparatively recent and ex- 
tremely rapid growth of urban places in 
Africa has generated many important 
social and demographic characteristics 
of great interest. When combined with 
extensive Government efforts to control 
the movement and interaction of 
people, these characteristics become 
even more pronounced. Sharp skewing 
of the age and sex distribution, low 
incomes, high labor turnover, and rela- 
tive poverty of non-job related social 
activities characterize the African sector 
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of Rhodesian cities. In this context the 
beer halls assume immense importance 
as the nexus of much social life for 
African men. In 1970, when this study 
was done, there were 37 municipally 
operated beer halls in Bulawayo ser- 
ving an African population of about 
200,000. In that year the Bulawayo 
African Brewery produced 14.5 million 
gallons of beer which was mostly sold 
as draught beer through these outlets, 
although some was sold as bottled beer 
‘or was sold to smaller towns and other 
organizations for resale. The beer gar- 
dens are big business. 

Professor Wolcott, an anthropologist 
on the faculty of the University of 
Oregon, has produced an interesting 
study of the multifarious uses of alcoho! 
in Bulawayo. It is a subtle and complex 
matter which carries the reader back 
and forth between the uses of beer in 
Shona and Matabele culture, the mod- 
em financing of urban housing and 
services for Africans from beer profits, 
the meaning of drinking in Western 
medicine, law enforcement, social wel- 
fare and the Churches, the cost of 
drinking to men whose incomes were 
betwgen $6.00 and $8.00 a week, the 
conception of beer as a food, and a host 
of other considerations. Not the least 
interesting aspect of the study is 
methodological and ethical—the rather 
graceful manner in which Wolcott 
navigates in a segregated and tense 
society where the authorities are sharply 
aware of the critics both within and 
without and where Wolcott as an 
American is everybody’s outsider. 

Wolcott’s conceptual frame is 
explicitly functional and his treatment 
is descriptive. He is able to show rather 
effectively that the beer halls provide a 
setting within which a number of needs 
of urban Africans are met. The beer 
halls are also seen to facilitate the 
maintenance of segregationist policies 
in several important ways. One of the 
most interesting of these is the fact that 
there is a joint Black-White concern for 
the proper operation of the beer halls, 
the brewery and other outlets. Wolcott 
suggests . prompt communication and 
effective correction of shortcomings 
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perceived by Blacks serve to prevent 
communication about other and more 
important issues. f 
This is an interesting. and useful 
study, less specialized than its title or 
the fact-that it is a Monograph of the 
Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies 
would suggest. It contains a scattering 
of typographical errors and is printed in 
a rather old-fashioned type face. It 


‘overcomes all such minor matters by 


offering a highly useful account of the 
course of social differentiation in a 
nation where relatively few foreign 
social scientists have worked since 
1965. e 
EDGAR V. WINANS 
University of Washington 
Seattle 
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S. M. BURKE. Mainsprings of Indian 
and Pakistani Foreign Policies. Pp. 
308. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1974. $13.50. 


Samuel M. Burke, a retired Pakistani 
Foreign Service officer and currently a 
professor at the University of Min- 
nesota, has drawn on his dual back- 
ground as a practitioner and a scholar 
to provide for the second time in two 
years a work dealing with the foreign 
policies of the two major nations in 
South Asia. His first was Pakistan’s 
Foreign Policy, an Historical Analy- 
sis (see my review in the Annals, 
November, 1973). 

In the first book, one is presented at 
the start with an independent Pakistan, 
while in the present work a major 
portion .is devoted to the pre- 
independence factors which have led 
India and Pakistan to act within the 
broad policy framework that has charac- 
terized each country since they as- 
sumed charge of their own foreign 
affairs. This “heritage,” the subtitle 
given by the author, forms the first part 
of the book. Part Two is a review of the 
actions of both countries, intertwined 
and juxtaposed, and is further sub- 
divided into four time periods. The 
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break points between the periods are 
the U.S.-Pakistan agreement on arms 
supplies (1954), the flight of the Dalai 
Lama from Tibet to India (1959), and 
the end of the active hostilities be- 
tween India and China (1962). Burke 
describes the final period as one of 
Indo-Pakistan conflict, running from 
1963 to the present. 

Burke finds the non-alignment pos- 
ture of India a natural outcome of the 
diversity and non-rigidity of Hinduism. 
A religion which tolerates a wide spec- 
trum of ideas is at the root of a foreign 
policy stance which sees grays rather 
than blacks» and whites and thus is not 
supportive of a commitment to either 
side in a bipolar world. He tempers this 
view with a recognition that India 
nonetheless will, and has, taken stands 
which accord with her perceived in- 
terests when such are important (for 
example, toward China and Pakistan) 
and with an appraisal of the pre- 
eminent place of Jawaharlal Nehru 
from the 1920s onward, noting that the 
tolerance, both international and 
domestic, which Nehru displayed (al- 
beit unevenly) was not shared by a 
large number of his countrymen. 

As to Pakistan, he notes first the 
pan-Islamic nature of the Pakistan 
movement which went beyond the 
mere desire for a separate homeland for 
the Muslims of India—and he relates 
the frustration of the hope for closer 
ties with the Muslim nations after in- 
dependence. He describes the frustra- 
tion as resulting, at least in part, from 
the attempt of Pakistan to assume lead- 
ership in the Muslim world (the largest 
Muslim nation syndrome) but believes 
there may be an upward trend in rela- 
tions with other Islamic nations, evi- 
denced in the February, 1974, Islamic 
summit in Lahore. A second factor, 
which led to closer ties with the West, 
he’ sees in common values among the 
three great Semitic religions which 
lead to opposition to 
communism.” He describes the more 
pragmatic, bilateralist approach of Ayub 
Khan coming from Pakistani disap- 
pointment with the West and from the 
conflict between India and China 
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which brought Pakistan and China 
closer to each other. 

` Although the second part of the 
book—the post-independence period 
—is described in the dust’ jacket 
blurb as “the first time Indian and 
Pakistani foreign policies have been 
paralleled within the covers of a single 
volume,” this is hardly the case. Two, 
which somehow are omitted from 
Burke’s bibliography, are by Sisir 
Gupta and G. W. Choudhury and deal ' 
specifically with Indo-Pakistan issues. 
No study of Pakistan’s foreign ac- 
tivities—and there have been sev- 
eral—can be compiled without not- 
ing the reactive quality of the actions to 
those of India. However, Burke does 
weave the story together in a manner 
which makes it clear that for both 
countries the other was a paramount, 
although not sole, factor in decision 
making. 

The book is an excellent study and 
one which concludes that perhaps now, 
after the loss of Bangladesh from Pakis- 
tan, the two countries can find a means 
for accommodation to the geographic 
reality which places them adjacent to 
each other. As to the history of 27,years 
of independence, he seems to conclude 
very much as this reviewer has else- 
where, “The error was not in rec- 
ognizing that partition was inevitable, 
as Hindus, Muslims and British did in 
1947, but in not working together as 
sovereign nations after the division 
took place.” But Burke, though hope- 
ful, is not sanguine. Kashmir, if nothing 
else, clouds the future relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

CRAIG BAXTER 

Accra 

Ghana 


WILLIAM G. Davis. Social Relations in 
a Philippine Market. Pp. 328. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 
1973. $12.50. 


Social Relations in a Philippine Mar- 
ket is -a perceptive anthropological 
study of Baguio’s marketplace. A major 
focus of this competent investigation is 
the differing approaches to economics 
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represented by the Formalists and Sub- 
stantivists. Davis’ research indicates 
that these two theoretical orientations 
are complementary, not conflicting. His 
major conclusions are cogently stated in 
“Reciprocity in the Marketplace” 
(Chapter Nine). 

The major portions of the book deal 
with the physical and social environ- 
ments of the marketplace, a detailed 
description of it (with its seven func- 
tions), marketplace roles, capital and 
credit, economic personalism and rec- 
iprocity. This region’s specialization 
in product agriculture was initiated by 
discharged Japanese laborers originally 
hired to build the Kennon Road from 
the lowland to the city. 

His convincing explanation for the 
economic success of the Chinese in the 
Philippines does not require him to 
accept the alleged laziness of Filipinos 
or the retarding influence of their ex- 
tended family. For Davis the answers 
are found in the unilineal nature of the 
Chinese kinship system, the shunning 
of public affluence (except perhaps in 
their cemeteries), their minority status, 
and the like. 

In his discussion of the role of poli- 
tics in the marketplace, he states that 
the right of citizens to-elect Baguio 
officials (before Marcos’ “New Soci- 
ety’) “. .. simultaneously provided 
the social mechanism for neutralizing re- 
strictive legislation, thereby providing 
the marketplace with great potential for 
the exercise of free competition.” His 
account of suki (from the Chinese for 
“special customer’) practices is the 
best existing analysis of this wide- 
spread Filipino custom. He also in- 
cludes extremely valuable information 
on the role of ritual kinship (compad- 
rinazgo) in creating or reinforcing mar- 
ketplace social relations. 

Social Relations in a Philippine Mar- 
ket is both a valuable contribution to 
economic anthropology and an insight- 
ful and convincing account’ of selected 
but neglected aspects of Filipino soci- 
ety and culture. For those interested in 
this topic, reference is made to Marie 
C. B. Szanton’s 1972 study, A Right to 
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Survive: Subsistance Marketing in a 


Lowland Philippine Town. 
Donn V. HART 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb 


CHARLES HOFFMAN. The Chinese 
Worker. Pp. x, 252. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1974. 
$15.00. 


Mao’s revolution has been examined 
from various points of view, but has 
never been analyzed by treating its 
effect on the worker. Nor has a full- 
length study been writtan on the 
Chinese worker. Finally, many of the 
problems of labor in China have not 
been dealt with thoroughly. There- 
fore, this book fills a gap. 

Hoffman states that he is attempting 
“to put today’s Chinese worker in con- 
text: to see his or her work activities 
against the background of changes 
which Chairman Mao and his party 
followers have wrought.” Secondly, as 
an economist, he is concerned with the 
“training, allocation, motivating and 
managing (of) labor . . . (and) shaping 
the dimensions of workers’ welfare.” 

In the introductory. chapter the au- 
thor outlines China’s economic prob- 
lems and puts his assessment of the 
role of the worker in this perspective. 
Hoffman focuses on the Party’s dual 
concern for development and socializa- 
tion. The workers, he says, are more in 
tune with capitalist developmént than 
with revolutionary aspirations. He then 
treats Mao’s efforts to inculcate the 
worker with Communist ideals. 

Next Hoffman investigates the utili- 
zation of labor in China: the structure 


of the non-farm work force, productivity ` 


and unemployment. In the early 
period, he notes, the regime stressed 
heavy industry and methods to increase 
production; but unemployment became 
a serious problem and a gulf developed 
between workers and peasants. Mao’s 
decision to abandon the Soviet model, 
Hoffman argues, was a response to 
these difficulties. In the opinion of this 
reviewer this goes far to explain Sino- 
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Soviet differences and Mao’s insistence 
on continuing revolution and is a strong 
point of this book. 


In chapter three the author takes up ' 


the problem of allocating workers.. He 
suggests that the market mechanism 
was used during the period of recon- 
struction, then was deemphasized; dur- 
ing the Great Leap Forward in the late 
1950s administrative decisions deter- 
mined worker allocation and the model 
was one of socialization. This Hoffman 
calls the “transeconomic framework of 
the Maoists:” He then points out the 
salient Maoist non-economic objectives 
such as fusing the city with the coun- 
tryside, building a socialist man with 
general skills, and the like. 

In the fourth chapter Hoffman 
analyzes the problem of motivating 
workers. He avers that China has 
moved away from the Soviet model and 
toward egalitarianism, noting the fol- 
lowing: (1) the system is now less 
hierarchic, (2) differences in compensa- 
tion have narrowed, and (3) motivation 
more and more depends on group 
methods. Mao’s nonmaterial incentives, 
he says, failed during the Great Leap; 
they were tried again during the Cul- 
tural Revolution and may now prevail. 
Hoffman’s analysis of work points 
based on self and group evaluations— 
subjective rather than objective stan- 
dards—is especially well-done. 

In Chapters five and six the author 
traces the development of the systems 
that organize and manage workers and 
workers’ welfare. He focuses on the 
trade unions, referring to them as the 
“transmission belt between the Party 
and the masses.” However, declares 
Hoffman, they were marked as “Liuist” 


` during the Cultural Revolution. Hoff- 
man also probes in the problem of. 


labor disputes—which he notes are 
rationalized as bureaucratic error. Few 
of them result in gains for the workers, 
he asserts; and although the workers’ 
welfare is improving with the availabil- 
ity of consumer goods and social ser- 
vices, their position in terms of relative 
wages and position in the society is 
declining. 


Hoffman concludes that the indus- 
trial revolution in China is different. 
Mao demands that socialization take 
primacy over production and that ag- 
riculture be modernized. Wages are not 
to be used for labor allocation. 
Specialization is not rigid, even in 
factories, and horizontal mobility is 
restricted.’ This, says Hoffman, violates 
many principles of Western economics; 
but it seems to be working in China 
because of the unique situation there. 

The disparity of methodologies in 
The Chinese Worker (economic, politi- 
cal and sociological) may present some 
difficulty for the average reader; but it 
is also the basis for the real contribu- 
tion of this book. The interdisciplinary 
approach brings together and relates 
variables that might not be connected 
otherwise. Hoffman’s use of statistics, 
many of which by his own admission 
are unreliable, might also deceive the 
reader who is unaware of the problem 
of attaining reliable economic data on 
China; to those who are cognizant of 
the problem Hoffman has made use of 
the available figures adroitly. In sum- 
mary, this book is well-researched and 
well-written and is a significant con- 
tribution to the study of China. * 

JOHN F. COPPER 

University of Maryland 

Far East Division 


Koon Woo Nam. The North Korean 
Communist Leadership, 1945-1965: 
A Study of Factionalism and Politi- 
cal Coordination. Pp. x, 214. Univer- 
sity: The University of Alabama 
Press, 1974. $7.50. 


The People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea is probably the Communist coun- 
try least known to the West. This is true 
despite the fact that the remnants of the 
Korean “War” are still to be found near 
the 38th parallel and that periodic news 
flashes appear on television telling of 
commando raids, guerilla efforts and 
daring seizures of U.S. planes and 
submarines by North Korean military 
personnel. 
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Of course, our attention has been 
drawn to “hotter” spots such as Viet- 
nam and Czechoslovakia on the one 
hand, and the changing relationships 
between the East-West “superpowers” 
on the other. Furthermore, few Western 
scholars or reporters have had access to 
North Korea. 

For these obvious reasons, Koon Woo 
Nam’s effort to detail the leadership 
controversies, power struggles, and 
power consolidation should be instruc- 
tive to all Asian scholars. Likewise, 
students of leadership, elites and 
Marxism-Leninism will find interesting 
commentary and analysis. 

The study has the limitations that 
accompany all studies of relatively 
closed societies in that the data are often 
inadequate and original sources are 
often intentionally obfuscated. Still it is 
a valuable source of information and 
represents the most significant effort to 
explicate the history of North Korean 
leadership known to this reviewer. 

The basic thesis is that as a conse- 
quence of Japanese imperialism and 
Soviet Union “liberation” there de- 
veloped definable factions of Com- 
munists competing for the leadership of 
North* Korea. Cooperating to elimi- 
nate non-Communist opposition (with 
Soviet assistance), the leaders of these 
factions soon began to vie with each 
other for power. Very early one can see 
the emergence of Kim Il-song as a 
dominant leader and, using many of the 
same tactics common to other Marxist- 
Leninist revolutions, he gradually sub- 
jugates all of his opposition. 

Particularly unique to the North Ko- 
rean history is its geographical proxim- 
ity to both China and the Soviet Union. 
The underlying strain between these 
two powers provided Kim II]-song spe- 
cial opportunities to consolidate his 
personal position and simultaneously 
develop a socialist posture independent 
of both of the Communist giants. 

The author attempts in a limited way 
to comment on the implications of the 
nature of the North Korean leadership 
(and the earlier leadership struggles) on 
the Korean society and economy. Al- 
though not risking more than a specula- 


tive response, he also raises provoca- 
tive questions regarding the political 
consequences of complete monopolistic 
power. What those consequences really 
will be is a subject that can only be 
pursued at a later time and under better 
research conditions. 
ARVIN PALMER 
Whittier College 
California 


WILLIAM R. Ror, ed. Kelantan: Re- 
ligion, Society and Politics in a Malay 
State. Pp. vi, 371. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1974. $25.50. 


The state of Kelantan in’ Malaysia 
is unique in many respects. It is the 
home of one of the largest concentrations 
of Malays in the country, a center of 
orthodox and conservative religious 
thought, as well as a unique area of 
Malay folk-ways. Consequently, this 
book is a reflective study of disparate 
and yet inter-meshing influences that 
have made Kelantan a neglected arena 
of a specialized source of culture within 
the Muslim world of Southeast Asia. 

Professor Roff has edited a series of 
twelve essays by as many contributors 
who have focused on studies dealing 
with the history, personalities, religious 
institutions, structures, and social as well 
as ethnic patterns of behavior in the 
state. Moreover, the interaction of all 
of these factors within the context of 
various issues and events is at all times 
skillfully presented. Drawing exten- 
sively from unpublished sources, this 
volume will become an indispensable 
reference work and authoritative guide 
to Kelantanese matters. Specifically, the 
reader will note that the essays cover a 
broad range of matters: After a synopsis 
by the editor, four articles by D. K. 
Wyate, Mohamed b. Nik Mohd. Salleh, 
Abrahim Nik Mahmood and Abdullah 
Al-Qari b. Haji Salleh deal with an 
overview of Kelantan’s history. The 
Abdullah Al-Qari piece on To’ Kenali 
evaluates the contributions of one of the 
little known regional but truly talented 
Malay scholar-teachers. Some flavor of 
the man’s importance comes through in 
this seminal essay but the turgid writing 


Lee 
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does not convey the depth of To’ 
Kenali’s interests and influence. 

The next articles by William Roff, 
Muhammed Salleh b. Wan Musa, Abdul 
Rahman Al-Ahmadi and Raymond Firth 
are uneven delineations of Kelantan’s 
unique reaction to modernization. The 
Firth analysis is skimpy, based as it is 
on past personal recollections of Kelan- 
tan village magic. Professor Roff’s 
analysis, on the other hand, is a careful 
dissection of the Majlis Ugama dan 

. Istiadat Melayu (Council of Religion 
and Malay Customs). The last study by 
C. S. Kessler on “Muslim Identity and 
Political Behavior” is a disappointment. 


It bears heavily on descriptive analyses’ 


of religious traditions as vehicles for 
present-day political criticism and ac- 
tivism. It is a pity that this particular 
essay is weak for evaluative materials 
on modern Malay politics within the 
individual States of the Malaysian Fed- 
eration are still scanty to non-existent. 
Two of the essays merit special in- 


terest. Dr. Manning Nash’s “Ethnicity, - 


Centrality and Education in Pasir Mas” 
and Professor Douglas A. Raybeck’s 
“Social Stress and Social Structure in 
Kelantan Village Life” are worth the 
extravagant price for the book. The 
Manning essay, while limited in scope, 
is useful to scholars and laymen wishing 
to know more about the nature of values 
and tensions as these are developed 
within a specialized regional educa- 
tional process. After having given a re- 
worked version of the “Cantril self- 
anchoring” test to various groups of 
students, the author comes to the rea- 
soned, but not unexpected, conclusion 
that Malay (but not Chinese) students 


tend to develop a personal value system. 


which is achievement-oriented and 
. individualistic as well as imbedded in 
individual loyalties to the nation, ethnic 
group and religion. While it could have 
been surmised previously that Islam is 
an unusual cognitive reference point in 
Kelantan’s school curricula, Nash now 
provides some of the evidence. The 
author’s conclusion is clear: ethnicity 
is cultivated as a tool to be used in 


competition in and out of the school 


system. Simultaneously, Malaysia’s 
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carefully structured national values are 
increasingly being accepted by all of 
Kelantan’s social groups represented in 
the public schools. 

Dr. Raybeck’s focus is village social 
structure as expressed in the main- 
tenance of the existing social order. 
His comments tie in neatly with Nash’s 
value analysis. He stresses the impor- 
tance and dignity of the individual 
villagers who must perforce live a two- 
fold life; given the complexities of kam- 
pong (village) life the villager is aware 
of “reality” as it is lived on a day-by-day 
basis. Yet, Kelantan village life also 
requires an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the “supernatural” or spirit 
world which can be held responsible 
for social problems which individuals 
are unable to solve themselves. It would 
have been useful to have read about 
these cultural configurations in con- 
temporary political practice. Another 
volume of essays on this and related 
topics about Kelantan would be most 
welcome. 

RENE PERITZ 

Slippery Rock State College 

Pennsylvania 


CHESTER RONNING. A Memoir of China 
in Revolution: From the Boxer Rebel- 
lion to the People’s Republic. Pp. vii, 
306. New York: Pantheon Books, 1974. 
$10.00. 


It was Chester Ronning’s good fortune 
to be born in Hupei when unequal 
treaties enabled Westerners to reside 
throughout China under the protection 
of extraterritoriality. Ronning’s father 
was a Norwegian who had emigrated 
to the United States and his mother was 
an American born to Norwegian parents. 
Both were trained as missionaries in the 
Midwest and set out in the 1890s for 
China where they established a new 
mission station. These family circum- 
stances obliged their children to learn 
three languages—Chinese, English and 
Norwegian—a good foundation for a 
future diplomat. 

In all the author spent nearly 25 years 
in China, most of the time in four six- 
year periods ending in 1899, 1907, 1927 
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and 1951. Thus he saw the end of the 
Manchu-Ch’ing empire and the turning 
points of both the Nationalist and 
Communist revolutions. His family 
became Canadians after acquiring land 
in Alberta where Ronning tried his hand 
at farming before becoming a teacher. 
An interlude of teaching English in 
China was followed by a career as a 
college administrator, with a brief detour 
into legislative politics. At the end of 
the Second World War he was drawn 
back to China and into diplomatic 
service. Thanks to his linguistic skills 
Ronning was made First Secretary in 
the Canadian Embassy in Chungking 
and later Charge d’Affaires. When, in 
October 1949, Huang Hua announced 
in Chinese to the diplomatic corps the 
formation of the new government, the 
Canadian representative was the only 
foreigner present who could understand 
what was said. In the years that followed, 
Ronning served as a division head in the 
Department of External Affairs and 
represented his country in Norway and 
India. He participated in international 
conferences on Korea and Laos and in 
1966 tried to facilitate negotiations be- 
tween the United States and the North 
Vietnamese. In the 1970s he made two 
return visits to China after Canada recog- 
nized the People’s Republic. 

The greatest fault of this book derives 
from its scope. There is too much to be 
covered in too short a space. The first 
chapter is filled with tantalizing 
glimpses of a colorful childhood and 
poignant family photographs arouse the 
desire for more. Background chapters 
summarizing modern Chinese history 
are thin, and even the transition from 
Nationalist to Communist rule, much of 
it in the form of extracts from a diary 
and letters, is essentially anecdotal. It 
lacks the immediacy of the accounts of 
John Melby or Derk Bodde. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
this book for the American reader is the 
perspective it provides on the policies 
and actions of the United States. Canada 
had neither an imperialist past nor 
great power status so Ronning was able 
to gain the trust of Asian diplomats. 
Yet time and again, particularly with 
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regard to the Korean War and the non- 
recognition of the People’s Republic, 
Canada was compelled to submit to the 
unreasonable demands of the United 
States. The author, who heartily concurs 
in the desire of Chinese, Koreans and 
Vietnamese for national independence 
free of outside interference, has nothing 
but contempt for the distorted values of 
such American figures as MacArthur, 
Dulles and Rusk. The dilemma of a U.S. 
ally is illustrated by the story of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower threatening to pull 
out of the United Nations if Canada 
should recognize the People’s Republic 
of China. . 

Ronning tells his story simply and 
directly with a gentle sense of humor. 
At times his characterization of the 
virtues of the Chinese revolution sounds 
almost like propaganda. Such partiality 
is excusable in a confirmed friend of 
China. More frustrating for the reader 
is the modesty and self-control with 
which the adventures of this diplomat 
are told. The ambitions and passions 
which must have animated this success- 
ful career are masked, and the mask is 
seldom lifted. This could be the habit ofa 
seasoned negotiator, or perhaps the 
discipline of a Chinese gentleman. 

EDWARD L. FARMER 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 


EUROPE 


HERBERT M. ATHERTON. Political Prints 
in the Age of Hogarth. Pp. vi, 294. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1974. $32.00. 


Atherton’s work informs and enter- 
tains. Well-written, the product of ex- 
tensive research, the book examines the 
development and argues the political 
significance of English political prints 
from 1727 to 1763. The author states 
that the political print grew to maturity 
during this period, a uniquely English 
phenomenon. 

The author points out that the political 
print nearly always expressed the views 
of the opposition. Indeed, the print’s 
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genesis was “coeval” with the begin- 
ning of an organized opposition during 
Walpole’s long tenure. The graphic 
satirists portrayed opposition themes 
in the simplest of terms. They con- 
cerned themselves mainly with political 
corruption, the purity of the constitu- 
tion, and above all with the betrayal of 
Britain’s domestic and foreign interests 
by ministers in power. The prints also, 
Atherton avers, with their depiction of 
John Bull and Britannia as national 
symbols, indicated an increasing 
patriotism and nationalism in England. 
The prints provide one example of 
public opinion, though the author indi- 
cates that fhey came almost exclusively 
out of London and reflected attitudes 
there far more than in the country at 
large. For the reader’s benefit, Atherton 
has assembled some 122 prints at the 
back of the book, to which he often 
refers as examples of the points he 
makes. 

The author describes the location of 
the London printshops and the types of 
people who produced and sold the 
prints. He outlines the historical back- 
ground of 18th-century prints, the vari- 
ous symbols employed, the develop- 
ment of national stereotypes, and the 
uses of allegory. He shows in what ways 
the prints represented the country-party 
and city interests. Finally, he tells how 
the graphic satirists portrayed individ- 
uals in supreme power (Walpole and 
Bute), and individuals near to supreme 
power (Newcastle and Henry Fox). 
William Pitt is the only famous states- 
man the prints portrayed more often ina 
favorable than in an unfavorable fashion. 

In the course of his narrative Atherton 
raises a number of important points, too 
many to include here. Corruption, for 
example, the graphic satirists always 
depicted in terms of bribery by money. 
Many times they gave ministers animal 
characteristics in order to demean them. 
The humor was bawdy and earthy. The 
prints often showed bodily functions. 
Yet the government rarely exerted it- 
self to prosecute printsellers, as it did 
pamphleteers who attacked the ministry. 

This book fills importantly a gap in 
our knowledge of 18th-century England, 
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and does so in a delightfully enter- 
taining way. 
FRANKLIN B. WICKWIRE 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


JOHN BARNIE. War in Medieval English 
Society: Social Values in the Hundred 
Years War, 1337-99. Pp. xiii, 204. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1974. $10.00. 


The widespread commercial, eco- 
nomic, social, and political ramifications 
of the Hundred Years War were essen- 
tial elements in the emergence of the 
English nation-state; and considerable 
attention has been devoted to the effect 
of the war upon the kingdom’s economy 
and on its social and political institu- 
tions. In this slender volume, John 
Barnie, Lecturer in English Literature 
at Copenhagen, examines the impact of 
the war upon English intellectual life, 
in particular upon popular currents of 
thought. After an introductory sketch 
of the military vicissitudes of England 
from Bannockburn to the French truce 
of 1396, Barnie treats three major 
themes: the influence of the war upon 
the emergence of English nation’lism, 
the nature and significance of chivalry 
in late Medieval English society, and 
the changing responses which the long 
decades of warfare evoked among 
Englishmen. 

Although unnecessarily vituperative 
towards his predecessors, Barnie has 
drawn attention to a large body of 
rather neglected source material il- 
luminating reaction to the war among a 
wide range of social groups, including 
the court and the military elite, the regu- 
lar and secular clergy, and the educated 
laity. The chronicles have been combed 
for material illustrative of the general 
mood of the people at large and for 
popular response to the war, while the 
Scalacronica of Sir Thomas Gray mirrors 
the war from the vantage point of the 
professional soldier-administrator. 
Barnie’s most valuable contribution lies 
precisely in these largely descriptive 
sections tracing the changing and com- 
plex image of war among Englishmen 
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from the days of glory under the Black 
Prince to the dismal military situation 
under Richard II and Henry IV. For 
Laurence Minot, Edward had under- 
taken the war in defense of his right; 
while two generations later Thomas 
Hoccleve condemned the war as a 
prolonged misery born and nurtured in 
avarice. 

In the more analytical sections de- 
voted to chivalry and nationalism in 
fourteenth century England, this empha- 
sis on contemporary literature is produc- 
tive of fresh but somewhat more limited 
results. Barnie argues that the early 
years of the war witnessed a clear 
development in English national 
identity, fostered by victories in the 
field, enforced by the triform fear of 
Scots, Frenchmen, and the Papacy, and 
finding embryonic expression in 
Gower’s intense identification with his 
native land, which “shall not be able to 
suffer her misfortunes apart from me.” 
For those outside the military elite, 
knighthood tended to become associated 
with patriotic rather than chivalric ends. 
However, the aristocracy continued to 
see their role in the Hundred Years 
War in terms of chivalric international- 
ism, ùn elitist concept which isolated 
them from other elements in English 
society. For Barnie, the chivalric ideal 
in late fourteenth century England 
was no mere game to be abandoned 
whenever the grim horrors of war came 
too near. Although imprecisely defined 
and self-contradictory, the concept of 
chivalry provided a substructure of 
ideas and values which influenced the 
characteristic outlook and even the 
actions of the military elite in its war 
with France. 

The war began as a feudal and dynas- 
tic struggle between two kings; and in 
the England of Edward III both king 
and many subjects identified the royal 
with the national interest. Although 
recognizing this, Barnie devotes far too 
little attention to philosophical and 
popular conceptions of kingship in later 
medieval England. As a consequence 
his treatment of the organization of 
royal propaganda lacks depth and co- 
herence. The numismatic and other non- 
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literary evidence is scarcely considered, 
and the possible influence of the war 
upon the concept of monarchy in the 
romance tradition is relegated to a most 
unsatisfactory appendix. Despite its 
brevity the book is repetitious and poorly 
organized. A more serious failing is the 
tendency to treat the individual themes 
in isolation, resulting in a failure to 
indicate any larger pattern or historical 
significance in the multifaceted English 
reaction to the war. Thus xenophobia 
and national feeling nurtured each other 
in a symbiotic relationship at once more 
subtle and more pervasive than Barnie 
indicates. Nonetheless despite its 
uneven and somewhat unfinished 
quality, this is an original and signifi- 
cant contribution both to the history of 
the Hundred Years War and to popular 
thought in later medieval England. 
J. RUFUS FEARS 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


ANWAR G. CHEJNE. Muslim Spain: Its 
History and Culture. Pp. v, 558. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1974. $24.75. 


Professor Chejne in his preface to 
Muslim Spain: Its History and Culture 
explains his purposes for writing his 
work and apologizes for any defects the 
book might have. Chejne feels that the 
above work provides a general source 
of information for those involved in 
Hispano-Arabic studies. Since it is in 
English, it also makes available to those 
who do not know Arabic a background 
in the study of the Muslims in Spain, 
describing the various fields in which 
they participated and contributed. 

I believe Professor Chejne has done 
an immense amount of research in order 
to write this book. The bibliography is 
staggering in its completeness. Any 
reader who wishes to read more detailed 
accounts about any aspect of Muslim 
life in Spain need only consult the back 
of the work. There is no doubt that in 
all fields pertaining to the Muslims and 
their life in Spain, Chejne possesses 
a vast knowledge. He can cite nearly any 
figure who had even a minor importance, 
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in the development of al-Andalus (as 
- Muslim Spain was called). 

Briefly, Chejne’s chapters concern 
themselves with history, sociology, poli- 
tics, culture, sciences, linguistics, 
literary works, geography, religion, 
philosophy, architecture, humanities, 
and al jamiado literature. In each 

-chapter he lists the men and the few 
women who were influential in each 
field. Occasionally he goes into more 
detail about an especially important fig- 
ure, although a work of this scope doesn’t 
permit as much information as would be 
possible on a narrower scale, say in a 
book of selected biographies. He is care- 
ful to note whether the developments 
and contributions of the various great 
people mentioned originated in al-An- 
dalus itself or in. another part of the 
Arabic world. In some cases the Muslims 
of Spain did not originate an idea or 
develop new dimensions in a particular 
area. When this is so, Chejne clearly 
states it. 

Chejne explicitly shows what the 
Muslims of Spain contributed to western 
Christian thought, and their legacies 
were very important—in mathematics, 
astronomy, reconciliation of faith and 
reason in philosophy and religion, archi- 
tecture, and geography, to list a few. 
(Chejne includes excellent photographs 
of muslim architecture and craftsman- 
ship. Those of the Mosque at Cordova 
and the Alhambra of Granada are just 
two examples of illustrative pictures 
which confirm what Chejne has to say 
about Muslim influence in this domain.) 
He also demonstrates that the prejudices 
against Muslims that many Christians 
feel even today were derived from the 
attitudes of the inquisitors in Spain. 
They have discolored Western thought 
for centuries, and Chejne points out the 
fallacies in these ideas. 

The main drawback for the reader of 
this book is its immensity of factual 
information. Chejne himselfrealizes that 
he can’t possibly cover every aspect 
in detail and states that his book fills a 
gap in Arabic studies. The reader at 
times feels hungry for more knowledge 
about an eminent figure and finds in- 
stead a listing in series form of some 
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minor personages and their historical 
dates. I think Chejne could have listed 
the less important people in an extra 
section in the appendix, since their 
inclusion within the text is no more than 
a cursory mention anyway. The reader 
would gain from more detail about the 
greatest men in each field and would 
satisfy his curiosity more. I found myself 
wanting to know more about certain 
people and instead thinking, “Is that it”? 
Some of the chapters were so filled with 
historical data that the reader cannot 
grasp all the facts and finally wearies of 
pronouncing so many different names all 
in a row. 

This work is definitely an important 
acquisition for college and university 
libraries, since any person needing 
information about Arabic studies in rela- 
tion to Spain can find both an encyclo- 
pedic bit of factual data and the bibli- 
ography as an aid to more research. 
Professor Chejne himself, within the 
text of the book, recommends certain 
areas that need more development. 
While it is not a very readable book, it 
certainly fulfills all the intentions that 
the author sets forth in his preface and 
shows his scholarly competence. 

FRANCISCO CARENAS 

University of Missouri 

St. Louis 


LEO A. LOUBÈRE. Radicalism in Mediter- 
ranean France: Its Rise and Decline, 
1848-1914. Pp. xvii, 258. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 
1973. $20.00. 


In this monograph, Loubére examines 
the political evolution in the lower south 
of France which led the area away from 
monarchism in the direction of domina- 
tion by the Radicals and, later, by the 
socialists. He focuses on three former 
provinces which were broken into de- 
partments in the 1790s: Roussillon 
(Pyrénées-Orientales), lower Lan- 
guedoc (Aude, Hérault, Gard), and lower 
Provence (Bouches-du-Rhéne, Var). The 
shift to the left, Loubére contends, 
began with the 1848 revolution and 
was hastened by the fall of Napoleon III 
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in 1870. Yet, Loubére notes, while 
revolution in Paris made this leftward 
shift possible, “local rather than national 
issues were more important to the deep 
South. Revolutions in Paris changed 
governments, but local issues deter- 
mined the nature and direction of the 
evolutionary process” (p. xiii). 

Employing the approaches of history, 
electoral sociology, quantitative analy- 
sis, and human geography, Loubére 
focuses his attention on the role of 
viticulture, which he sees as the major 
economic and social force in the area. 
He demonstrates that major political 
changes followed predominantly eco- 
nomic crises affecting the wine growers. 
At the same time, he recognizes that 
this emphasis on a major force does not 
exclude others and he therefore con- 
siders the role of the silk producers, 
truck gardeners, and woodsmen, as 
well as the workers in industry and 
commerce. But viticulture remains his 
main focus throughout. 

While the leftward shift after 1848 
favored the Radicals, by the last years 
of the century socialist strength was 
growing. This shift to socialism, Loubére 
belieyes, resulted from the interplay 
of economic and psychological factors. 
“Economic discontent aroused the 
desire for change,” he writes, “and this 
desire led voters to follow a new image 
of reform which accorded with their 
leftist propensity” (p. 231). 

This study manifests both the best and 
worst features of an historical mono- 
graph. Loubére has conducted extensive 
research in both published and es- 
pecially unpublished sources, and he 
presents a mass of data, both in words 
and in charts and maps. Often, however, 
the complexity of detail becomes over- 
whelming, and Loubére is none too 
clear in indicating to the reader where 
he has been and where he is about to 
be led. In particular, he should have 
been more precise in defining how 
all the exceptions he notes relate to his 
generalizations about the overwhelming 
impact of viticulture. In addition, a 
well thought-out and executed con- 
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cluding chapter would have greatly 
enhanced this book’s value. 
BIRDSALL S, VIAULT 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill 
South Carolina 


DONALD M. MCKALE. The Nazi Party 
Courts: Hitler’s Management of Con- 
flict in His Movement, 1921-1945. 
Pp. 252. Lawrence: The University 
Press of Kansas, 1974. $10.00. 


Professor McKale has produced a 
thoroughly researched, clearly written 
and well organized study ofa less known 
although revealing aspect of the Nazi 
Party. He not only increases our know- 
ledge but also suggests some insights 
into the political uses of conflict, the 
relationship between leadership and 
organizations, and the nature of totali- 
tarianism. 

‘Only organizations have received less 
attention than Hitler’s personality as 
a feature of Nazism. One which has, 
however, been neglected is the Nazi 
Party Courts, whose role varied with 
the Party’s changing fortunes but re- 
tained generally the important functions 
of admitting new members, imposing 
discipline, controlling dissent and 
maintaining morale. 

These Party tribunals developed from 
insignificant judicial committees into 
effective bureaucratic tools for terror 
under the Third Reich. In July 1921 
Hitler created the Investigation and 
Conciliation Committees, whose model 
was the German Army “court of honor” 
but whose actual purpose was his con- 
solidation of power over the Party. 
Their significance grew after Hitler had 
been convinced by his unsuccessful 
putsch that power had to be achieved 
legally. He re-founded the Party in Feb- 
ruary 1925 and converted the old sub- 
committees into a single Committee for 
Investigation and Conciliation (charac- 
teristically known by the acronym, 
“Uschla”), apparently in the hope of 
creating a highly developed system of 
intra-party courts designed to cement 
divergent factions, foster a new law for 
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Nazis and facilitate his political resur- 
rection. The organization in fact ex- 
panded rapidly, extending into all local 
Party organizations by 1930. This growth 
was due primarily to Hitler’s support 
but not insignificantly to its head, Wal- 
ter Buch, a proto-typical Nazi in his 
fanatical dedication to Party ideals and 
Hitler. Buch and Uschla served Hitler 
in the struggles for Party control (such 
as those between Goebbels and the 
Strasser brothers). The Nazi takeover 
marked a third stage when the Uschla 
was converted into Party Courts in De- 
cember 1933 and thereby became inte- 
grated intoethe new constitution. The 
Courts served as the Party’s “iron 
clamp,” preserving its racial purity by 
sifting the massive applications for mem- 
bership and maintaining discipline with 
the threat of ostracism and even incar- 
ceration. In Party in-fighting Buch 
prevailed over Röhm but managed only 
a stand-off against Himmler. During the 
war the Courts’ primary function was 
suppression of defeatism among Party 
members but they were subordinated 
increasingly to Hitler and Bormann 
(Buch’s son-in-law) until Buch was 
stripped of power even before the final 
collapse. 

The Courts reveal the potential utility 
of political dissension. Control of dis- 
sent is clearly imperative for an institu- 
tion’s survival and conflict management 
normally implies restraints or even 
resolution. The book’s sub-tithe—Hit- 
ler’s Management of Conflict in His 
Movement—in fact inverts this mean- 
ing. Hitler managed conflict in the sense 
of exploiting it. He used not only the 
informal méans of fostering differences 
among his lieutenants but also such 
institutions as the Uschla/Courts which 
allowed him selectively to encourage 
and stifle conflict, humiliate insubor- 
dinates, and yet veil his activities be- 
hind the appearance of legality. 

The relationship between institutions 
and leaders emerges. The Uschla/Courts 
were another in the plethora of organi- 
zations creating the impression of a 
depersonalized, organization-domi- 
nated society. These institutions prove 
instead to be largely window-dressing 
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to conceal personal power and reflect 
the personalities which operate them, 
in this case, Buch. Totalitarian politics 
turns out to be an elaborate but vicious 
marionette performance. 

Court records provide further evi- 
dence for the so-called “two Germanies” 
debate, that is, the question of German 
commitment to Nazism. The Party was 
apparently less monolithic than one 
might assume, including both fanatics 
like its judges and some less than totally 
committed members. 

The Uschla/Courts thus neither had 
existence independent of Hitler nor 
developed a body of law. They were 
nonetheless an integral part of totali- 
tarian power and consequently have 
implications beyond the specific Nazi 
case. 

L. L. FARRAR, JR. 

Boston College 

Massachusetts 


WILLIAM G. ROSENBERG. Liberals in the 
Russian Revolution: The Constitu- 
tional Democratic Party, 1917-1921. 
Pp. xiv, 534. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1974. $25.00. Paper- 
bound, $9.75. ° 


Strictly speaking, this work presents a 
case for Pavel Nikolayevitch Miliukov, 
“one of Russia’s most brilliant and well- 
known historians,” as the main architect 
of Kadet policy from its inception in 
the Revolution of 1905 to its debacle 
following the Civil War. The impression 
is given that without Miliukov there 
would have been no organized Kadet 
Party—the party of Russia’s relatively 
small but influential, liberal intelli- 
gentsia. In the United States, however, 
during the period in question, Alex- 
ander F. Kerensky, Social Revolutionist 
and minister-president of the Pro- 
visional Government, was the better 
known of the two Russian leaders and 
was even acclaimed by some as the 
“savior of Europe.” 

Whereas Rosenberg rightly pays great 
homage to the role of Miliukov in the 
Russian Revolution and Civil War, he 
downgrades that of Kerensky. According 
to the author, Kerensky “was an acci- 
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dent of history, the wrong man in the 
right place . . . Miliukov, even felt 
the minister-president needed a full- 
time psychiatrist?” (p. 246). One must 
conclude, however, that had there been 
no Miliukov, in all probability there 
would have been no Kerensky. As 
Rosenberg admits, Miliukov and his 
Kadet colleagues wėre unable “to 
address themselves to vital questions of 
social reform,’ their interest being 
focused on the salvation of the Otet- 
chestvo, the Fatherland (p. 312). 

Although this reviewer strongly criti- 
cized Kerensky inside Russia and 
abroad, after spending considerable time 
with him in Palo Alto, while he worked 
with Professor Robert P. Browder on 
the documentary materials of his term of 
office, he came to appreciate better the 
predicament Kerensky .confronted. 
While the Kadets, “the party of lawyers, 
doctors, and professors,” continued to 
meet, to discuss, and to quarrel, Keren- 
sky acted. In retrospect, he was between 
Scylla and Charybdis—between the 
divided, ambivalent, and procrastinating 
Kadets and the mounting threat of the 
Bolsheviks and Germans. For example, 
whilg Miliukov and his colleagues had in 
their purview a Russian version of the 
British constitutional monarchy—a 
highly unpopular proposal, especially 
among Russian minorities who regarded 
it as a means for the perpetuation of 
“Russia, One and Indivisible” — Keren- 
sky sought to placate the masses by 
acting unilaterally to declare Russia a 
republic (p. 238). Temporarily, he pulled 
the rug from under the feet of the 
Bolsheviks. Kerensky subsequently 
stated that his continuance in power 
was contingent upon his doing what the 
Bolsheviks did—conclude a separate 
peace with the Central Powers and make 
himself a dictator, all of which he was 
constitutionally incapable of doing. Nor 
would Miliukov and the Kadets have 
permitted it. ; 

This is undoubtedly the best work 
the reviewer has encountered on the 
Constitutional Democrats. It is the 
product of an enormous amount of re- 
search in the United States, the USSR, 
and Western Europe, by a scholar who 
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has a distinct flair for the field. It will 
be indispensable in any seminar on, or 
future study of, the Russian Revolution. 
IVAR SPECTOR 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


JOAN WALLACH SCOTT. Glassworkers of 
Carmaux: French Craftsmen and 
Political Action in a Nineteenth 
Century City. Pp. vii, 239. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University, 1974, 
$10.00. 


The transformation of the indepen- 
dent and technically profi¢ient artisan 
into an unskilled factory operative 
through the advent of machines is a 
theme that runs through nineteenth 
century labor history like a counter- 
point. There is a consensus of opinion, 
Joan Wallach Scott avers, that mechani- 
zation fostered trade unionism, social- 
ism and strikes, because it proletarian- 
ized the workers. Ms. Scott seeks to 
test the validity of her generalization 
through the intensive study of one craft, 
that of glassmaking at Carmaux, a city 
in southwestern France. She believes 
that this generalization is in need of 
revision. 

Glassmaking at Carmaux was pat- 
terned until the middle 1880s on the 
model of a medieval craft, except that it 
was subject to capitalist ownership. 
Standing at the apex of the occupational 
hierarchy, the glassblowers dominated 
the internal operations of the plant 
through their undisputed control of re- 
cruitment and apprenticeship. The high 
degree of geographical mobility that the 
souffleurs enjoyed enhanced their sense 
of autonomy. But their preeminence was 
destined to be short-lived, as the intro- 
duction of the Siemens gas furnace in 
1884 signaled the beginning of a 
thoroughgoing transformation of the 
craft. The influx into the ranks of the 
glassworks of younger men, most of 
whom were natives of the surrounding 
region and new to the trade, and 
also the shortening of the period of 
apprenticeship in the wave of additional 
mechanical improvements, threatened 
the ascendancy of the souffleurs. To 
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protect their status, the latter founded 
a trade union with the support of the 
rank and file. The glassworkers simul- 
taneously embraced socialism, for the 
increasingly sedentary workforce real- 
ized that the protection of their craft 
hinged in part on the political control 
of their city. The crystallization of a 
working class consciousness among 
the verriers was abetted by the mine 
workers of Carmaux, whose recent occu- 
pational experience and rising militancy 
paralleled that of the glassworkers. The 
two groups displayed their newly found 
solidarity by collaborating closely in 
the realms of political and social action. 

If the conwersion of most of the city’s 
glassworkers to socialism was heartfelt 
and disinterested, their trade unionism 
bore the indelible stamp of their cus- 
tomary professional concerns. The glass- 
blowers presently used the union as a 
substitute for their faltering craft organi- 
zation by entering into its bylaws the 
whole array of guild regulations which 
had hitherto governed the manufacture 


of bottles. Technological advances, how- . 


ever, were rapidly bypassing the souf- 
fleurs. The traditional glassworkers soon 
became so obsolete that their strike of 
1891 ended in failure, and that the strike 


of 1895, though political rather than’ 


‘economic in nature, resulted in the 


destruction of the union at Carmaux. - 


Several militant unionists forthwith 
established a cooperative glassworks in 
neighboring Albi, but the personnel of 
the new plant was increasingly recruited 
from among new and semi-skilled ar- 
rivals to the craft; not from old glass- 
worker families. The sons of the latter, 
rather than suffer a degradation of status, 
abandoned the traditional calling in 
growing numbers for more promising 
activities. 

The chief merit of Ms. Scott’s mono- 
graph lies in its attempt to reconstruct 
history “from below,” that is ‘to say, in 
its endeavor to link everyday work ex- 
periences with political action and the 
organizational activities of ordinary and 
mostly inarticulate working men. The 
author’s diligent use of demographic 
data enables her to trace patterns of 
geographical mobility and of age distri- 
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bution, which she then deftly correlates 
with occupational trends and institu- 
tional developments. The main defect 
of her study resides in a failure to 
place her findings within. the broader 
context of reaction to technological 
change in later nineteenth century 
France. The reader is accordingly left 
wondering whether the experience of 
the Carmaux glassworkers was in any 
way unique, or whether it was, on the 
contrary, fairly representative. Finally, 
Ms. Scott’s initial premise that mechani- 
zation results in unionization and in 
strikes seems rather sweeping and 
tendencious when applied to the French 
working class. Several elite artisan 
groups in the nineteenth century stood 
in the forefront of trade unionism and 
socialism, and they struck on many oc- 
casions, either before their confrontation 
with machines, or at a time when the 
mechanization of their craft was still in 
its infancy. 
PAUL ROSENFELD 

Rutgers University 

Newark 

New Jersey 


BRUCE WALLER. Bismarck at the Cross- 
roads. Pp. 273. Atlantic Highlands, 
N.J.: Humanities-Hillary House, 1974. 
$18.00. i 


Dr. Waller, who is a lecturer in history 
‘at the University College of Swansea, 
Wales, tells us that this volume is the 
fruit of thirteen years of labor. It is, 
indeed, based on an exhaustive investi- 
gation throughout all the archives, pub- 
lic and private, which were open to 
him, together with his own comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the abundant litera- 
ture already in existence about the sub- 
ject of his book. Mr. Wallers work 


_ concerns itself with Bismarck’s -foreign . 


policy during the period following the 
Congress of Berlin, and} in particular 
with the single year of 1879. In Mr. 
Waller’s estimation this year is an ex- 
ceedingly important interval in Euro- 


‘pean history—the end of laissez- 


faire liberalism and the beginning of a 
new conservative trend. Very likely 
everyone would agree with this con- 
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clusion. Germany not only shifted from 
free-trade to protective tariffs, but also 
advanced a two-pronged domestic legis- 
lation designed to suppress the socialist 
movement by an anti-socialist law, and 
by the introduction of far-reaching social 
security laws, which, it was hoped, 
would appease the aspirations of the 
working class. The innovations in the 
field of international relations were 
equally important. 

Although Bismarck emerged from the 
Congress of Berlin as the manifest ar- 
biter of Europe, he was well aware that 
the international scene was undergoing 
drastic changes, and that Germany could 
no longer pursue her policy of die 
freie Hand; she was obliged in any case 
to look for allies in the coming power- 
struggle which had already thrown its 
shadow across the horizon. The Con- 
gress of Berlin had by no means solved 
all the problems resulting from the 
establishment of the new Balkan na- 
tions, and numerous other loose ends 
had been left dangling which had to be 
tied up if another war was to be avoided. 

Mr. Waller treats us to a day-by-day 
description of the diplomatic wranglings 
which surged among Russia, Turkey, 
Austsia, England, and, of course, the 
smaller countries such as Roumania and 
Greece. We are also given a lively 
picture of Bismarck’s staff, both in Ber- 
lin and in the European capitals— 
Bülow, Radowitz, Count Münster, 
Count Hatzfeld—and of their Austrian 
and Russian counterparts in Vienna and 
St. Petersburg. The diplomatic gamble 
was further complicated by the fact that 
Germany had considerable capital in- 
vested in the Roumanian railway-system 
(a legacy from the unfortunate Strous- 
berg) and Bismarck relied on Bleich- 
réder to salvage as much of the German 
investment as possible. This was, if 
nothing else, a prelude to the German 
expansion and her entrance into the age 
of imperialism. German relations with 
Russia were in a state of “on again, off 
again”; neither power trusted the other, 
a situation made more difficult because 
of the personal animosity between 
Bismarck and Prince Gorchakov, the 
Russian foreign minister. Waller speaks 
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of a “two chancellors’ war’! Bismarck 
would have liked to renew the Three 
Emperors League of the early seventies, 
but while the monarchs of the three 
great Eastern powers may have been 
willing, there were powerful counter- 
currents, economic, nationalistic, and 
ideological, at work, which would 
have made such a move all but impos- 


sible. As we know, Bismarck finally ` 


decided to conclude a defensive alliance 
with Austria (1879), and this remained 
the cornerstone of Germany’s foreign 
policy until 1914. Although Mr. Waller 
admits that Bismarck’s motives in this 
case remain somewhat cloudy, his inter- 
pretation of the alliance as purely de- 
fensive is basically correct, as is his 
conclusion, namely, that “since Austria 
was weaker, there was relatively little 
danger that the obligations assumed 
would necessarily involve Germany in 
disastrous complications” (p. 195). He is 
also accurate in his statement that Bis- 
marck did not intend to show any 
preference for Austria, or even to give 
his ally marked advantage over Russia. 
Instead he hoped that the alliance with 
Austria would bring Russia to her senses, 
meaning that she would finally accept 
an understanding with Germany on Bis- 
marck’s terms. 

Mr. Waller’s book does not change in 
any fundamental way our picture of 
Bismarck’s diplomacy in 1879. It rather 
confirms what we already know, though 
it does add various illuminating details. 
One might wish that he had been less 
cautious in his conclusion and that he 
had taken into consideration the fact 
that the Dual Alliance was but the first 
step in constructing the‘ elaborate alli- 
ance system which dominated Ger- 
many’s policy in the eighties. I find it 
difficult to understand why there is no 
mention made of the Re-Insurance 
Treaty, without which Bismarck’s turn 
toward Austria remains all but incom- 
prehensible. Many of Mr. Waller’s res- 
ervations about Bismarck’s diplomacy 
will be shared today by his fellow his- 
torians. That Bismarck’s policy was 
“not truly pacific” seems a rather naive 
comment. Which statesman of the nine- 
teenth century was “truly pacific’? 
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Certainly not Abraham Lincoln, nor 
Gladstone, nor Disraeli! I also think 
Mr. Waller might have elaborated on 
the expanionist character of German 
foreign politics in the period following 
the Congress of Berlin. He rejects Kehi’s 
slogan of the Primat der Innenpolitik, 
but he is himself quite conscious that, 
more and more, the financial and in- 
dustrial interests of Germany began to 
influence her foreign policy. Given his 
considerable knowledge of the Euro- 
pean diplomatic scene, one may hope 
that Mr. Waller will add another volume 
to the present one in which he will 
lead us into the age of imperialism. 
i GERHARD MASUR 
Sweet Briar College 
Virginia 


UNITED STATES 


ROBERT BAILEY, JR. Radicals in Urbal 
Politics: The Alinsky Approach. Pp. 
ix, 187. Chicago, Ill.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1974. $9.95. 


This book is an attempt to provide an 
explanation in scholarly literature of 
the Alinsky movement, drawn from a 
detailed examination of the work of the 
Organization for a Better Austin (OBA) 
in Chicago. The book begins with a 
brief socio-economic description of the 
Austin area of the city, in which OBA 
operates. The area is presented as part 
of the extensive southside ghetto, radi- 
cally resegregated from white to black 
in the years since World War II. Its 
residential pattern is overwhelmingly 
apartment-type in nature, with more 
than three-fourths of its population 
Negro by 1971. The author charac- 
terizes the Negro-dominated residential 
areas (South Austin) as consisting 
primarily of middle-class inhabitants 
(81 percent. earn $5-$15 thousand an- 
nually) whose average age was less 
than fifty years, and who at least were 
high school educated (63 percent). 
Most residents (Negro) lived in Austin 
less than five years. The area seems to 
have suffered many of the customary 
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deteriorations in public services and 
social organization (higher crime, for 
example), as well as heightened ten- 
sions in schools and business dealings, 
as a result of resegregation. Census data 
and other municipal data afford the 
basis for these conclusions, evidently, 
although anything like a precise enu- 
meration of the population of Austin- 
South Austin or the sources for its 
demographic portrayal are nowhere 
given. 

A complete, if brief, chapter is de- 
voted to the study’s methodology. It 
includes an assessment of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the participant- 
observer and field research approaches 
used. Caution is entertained with re- 
spéct to the validity of participant- 
observer deductions alone because of a 
concern about likely co-optation of the 
observer-participant into the organiza- 
tion which is studied, and the possible 
misrepresentation by various organiza- 
tion participants of certain observed 
phenomena. The writer also cites some 
fear for his personal safety arising out of 
too close identification as an observer 
with OBA’s work. In its favor, the 
participant-observer approach was 
deemed to afford the advantage of mul- 
tiple internal checks upon the validity 
of certain observed phenomena and 
data across time. With respect to survey 
research, the author states his belief in 
its being a superior way to amass 
quantitative data. He discusses at 
length his experiences with developing 
and testing a questionnaire, and work- 
ing out interview schedules in the light 
of the racial and socially troubled na-. 
ture of Austin-South Austin. 

Explanations accounting for the 
amenability of the South Austin area to 
an Alinsky-type movement were com- 
plex. Despite its middle class character, ` 
ghetto conditions in some respects 
were acute. The crime and arson rates 
were among the highest in Chicago. 
‘The mean test scores for reading 
achievement were among the lowest. 
Political disaffection was high. Few 
interviewed knew their Congressman’s 
or their alderman’s name, or either’s 
political affiliation (for the mayor, most 
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knew both). Participation on the part of 
the Negro majority in parapolitical or- 
ganizations (for example, block clubs) 
was generally low, but membership 
therein relatively high. Membership in 
formal voluntary organizations among 
Negroes in South Austin differed little 
from that characterizing Middle 
America generally, irrespective of race. 
Registration and turnout of voters,- 
mainly Negroes, in South Austin 
likewise compared favorably with na- 
tional rates, again without reference to 
race. Confrontation politics was highly 
favored (62 percent of blacks, 39 per- 
cent of whites in the area). Majorities of 
both whites and blacks in South Austin 
regard the quality of many municipal 
services unfavorably, notably police 
and schools. Regardless of race, resi- 
dents feel cynical and helpless towards 
influencing Chicago’s political system. 
The relationship between these 
characteristics and the emergence of an 
Alinsky-type organization is not clearly 
expleined. The author notes the exist- 
‘ence of these kinds of organizations in 
other parts of Chicago, and recounts the 
disappointing results stemming from 
varioys pre-Alinsky efforts in the Austin 
locale, Other types of community im- 
provement organizations (community 
action programs) are compared in pur- 
pose and format with OBA. The reason 
for an Alinsky-type organization in this 
instance instead of something else is 
not pursued beyond a brief reference to 
an overture eventually being extended 
to Alinsky after the early demise of 
certain church-sponsored improvement 
efforts in Austin-South Austin. The 
makeup of the OBA and Alinsky-type 
organizations in general are examined 
in detail. The author accentuates the 
all-inclusive or umbrella nature of OBA 
vis-à-vis other community organizations 
(neighborhood improvement clubs), 
and its governance through their inclu- 
sion in its decisional processes. The 
kinds of policy decisions (resolutions) 
passed by OBA in its annual meetings 
(the supreme policy-making group) are 
examined, as are the sources of funding 
(mostly contributions from small 
businessmen, individuals, churches, 
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and the like), Developing native lead- 
ership is held to be the main goal of an 
Alinsky organization; this talent comes 
to the attention of Alinsky groups in a 
number of ways (p. 72), and is trained 
by Alinsky organizers mainly around 
issue identification and exploitation. 
How this training occurs in these re- 
spects is at once a central but limitedly 
treated aspect of the book. 

Lack of power to control the forces 
affecting them has long been the rec- 
ognized weakness confronting com- 
munity groups, and the particular void 
which the Alinsky movement, through 
its local organizations, hasesought to 
redress. Protest is viewed as the most 
effective instrument of redress. A par- 
ticularly incisive chapter points up the 
application of protest tactics through 
OBA by means of boycotts, picketing, 
rent strikes (viewed dimly as an effec- 
tive protest weapon), marches, or invit- 
ing the target of a protest (a public 
official or a corporation) to a public 
meeting. Part of training entails en- 
lightening the mobilized about where 
to address protests. A mediating role of 
OBA vis-a-vis politicians, bureaucrats, 


businesses, and the like, is also assessed. ` 


The longest chapter in the book (7) 
endeavors to provide a statistical por- 
trait of native leadership as identified 
and trained for OBA purposes by Alins- 
ky’s organizers with respect to a 
number of items: propensity towards 
activism, perceptions of and attach- 
ments to community (Austin), views of 
the importance attaching to various is- 


sues, extent of their dissatisfaction with , 


public services, power aspirations, civic 
and political participation, acceptance 
of protest, orientation towards social 
change, and so on. These leaders are 
compared with a sample of residents in 
Austin-South Austin, in regard to the 
same items, with an overall tendency of 
higher or stronger feelings in general 
found to inhere in the recruited OBA 
leaders. f 

The book is well written, and by and 
large meets the objective stated at the 
opening as to its purpose, that is, mak- 
ing a scholarly contribution with re- 
spect to the Alinsky movement. The 
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objective merits fulfillment. The book’s 
major defects are those noted_hereto- 
fore. In this reviewer's judgment they 
do detract from the book’s inclusive- 
ness and smoothness of comprehen- 
sion. In all, the undertaking is, 
nevertheless, a worthwhile introduc- 
tion to this facet of urban affairs. 
Harry W. REYNOLDS, JR. 
University of Nebraska : 
Omaha 


WILLIAM D. BARNARD. Dixiecrats and 
Democrats: Alabama Politics, 
1942-1950. Pp. v, 200. University: 
University of Alabama, 1974. $7.95. 


The basic, purpose of Dixiecrats and 
Democrats is to place Alabama politics 
in the .1940s in historical context. As 
late as 1947, Alabama seemed a bul- 
wark of Southern liberalism. Its two 
Senators, Lister Hill and John Spark- 
man, were’ Fair Deal loyalists and 

_ James E. “Big Jim” Folsom had been 
elected governor on'‘a_ thoroughly 
progressive—even radical—platform. 
Barely a year later, the state Demo- 
cratic party was controlled by the Dixie- 
crats, and Folsom’s bold reforms had 
died in the legislature. William Barnard 
explains these events in terms of 
Alabama’s past and discusses their im- 
pact on the state’s future politics. 

Governor Folsom is the book’s tragic 
hero. He receives sympathetic, though 
not uncritical, treatment. Barnard takes 
pains to show that despite his rustic 
style and somewhat clownish image 
Folsom was sincerely committed to 
economic and social reform. In the 

mosaic of Alabama politics, Folsom was 

a product of the Populist small farming 

regions in the northern and southeast- 


istorically been opposed by the con- 
rvative planters of the: Black Belt 
nties whose power rested on the 
sctive disenfranchisement of blacks 
poor whites. In philosophical 
s, Barnard places Folsom in the 
tion of Andrew Jackson in his 
sition to restrictions on the majori- 
right to rule. Thus, Folsom advo- 
d not only a series of specific 


rn parts of the state. These areas had , 
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economic reforms, but also proposed 
repeal of the poll tax and reapportion- 
ment of the legislature, where over- 
representation of the Black Belt insured 
conservative control. 

Race proved the primary source of 
Folsom’s troubles, as it did for South- 
ern liberals generally. While Franklin 
Roosevelt was alive, Alabama conserva- 
tives remained on the defensive. But 
President Truman was more vulnerable 
personally, and the Democratic Con- 
vention’s likely adoption of a strong 
civil rights plank in 1948 gave conser- 
vatives the justification they were seek- 
ing to regain control of the Alabama 
party. (One of Barnard’s major themes 
is the use of national issues by contend- 
ing factions in the state party for their 
own organizational purposes.) If eco- 
nomic conservatives occasionally had 
qualms about playing upon racial prej- 
udices, these qualms were overcome. 
by their realization that race was 
their most effective weapon in fighting 
the ascendancy of Folsom, Hill, and 
Sparkman. 

Conservatives succeeded in thwart- 
ing Folsom’s reforms in the legislature 
and in keeping Truman’s name aff the 
Alabama ballot in 1948. Since then, 
Southern liberalism has been re- 
peatedly frustrated by the manipulation 
of the race issue. Folsom’s tragedy was 
the inevitability of his failure. While a 
less stubborn, more organizationally 
adept politician might have fared mar- 
ginally better in his circumstances, he 
was essentially the victim of forces 
beyond his control. National Demo- 


cratic leaders could not resist demands 


for a civil rights program, and Southern 
conservatives were bound by their 
principles and power drives to react to 


it as they did, 


. Dixiecrats and Democrats presents 
these events in a well-written, carefully 
researched manner. While its conclu- 
sions are not startling, it is still a 
valuable story of progress that was 
doomed to be denied. 
PAUL LENCHNER 
East Texas State University 
Commerce 
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ROBERT CONOT. American Odyssey: A 
Unique History of America Told 
through the Life of a Great City. Pp. 
735. New York: William Morrow & 
Company, 1974. $14.95. 


For better or worse America has 
become a nation of cities, and to Robert 
Conot no city in the nation reflects the 
impact of urbanization more than De- 
troit. In this massive volume he traces 
the development of Detroit from a 
frontier outpost into the most indus- 
trialized city in America. In addition, 
unlike Don Lochbiler in Detroit’s 
Coming of Age (1973), Conot blends 
the city into the general history of the 
United States as it experienced mass 
immigration, industrialization, depres- 
sion, unionization, and urban decay. 

Conot is a journalist-historian who 
writes with zest. The reader identifies 
with the suffering of the emaciated 
Irish immigrants, with the despair of 
the blacks, and with the excitement 
surrounding the growth and success of 
the Ford Motor Company. There are 
absorbing sketches of Mayor Hazen 
Pingree, Henry Ford, Walter Reuther, 
and others. His discussions of economic 
develépment, the growth of unions, and 
urban planning—or lack of it—are sub- 
stantial and readable. 

But Conot is at his best when discuss- 
ing the problems that besiege Ameri- 
ca’s cities today. His Rivers of Blood, 
Years of Darkness (1967) remains the 
most insightful analysis of the causes of 
the 1965 riots in Watts, California, and 
he offers here an equally penetrating 
discussion of the dynamics of riots in 
Detroit. He analyzes the piled up prob- 
lems of Detroit and the tensions be- 
tween blacks and whites from the riot 
of 1943 to the more devastating riot of 
1967. He concludes here, as he did 
when serving as a member of President 
‘Johnson’s National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, that the 1967 
riot was not the result of an organized 
conspiracy but the spontaneous, unor- 
ganized result of a complex of social 
forces. He goes beyond Hubert Locke 
(The Detroit Riot of 1967 published in 
1969) in establishing the roots of the 
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riot in sociological conflict brought on 
by inadequate education, poverty jux- 
taposed to wealth, sharp divisions be- 
tween young and old people, tensions 
between races, weaknesses in govern- 
ment, and instability caused by the 
economic forces that buffeted the city. 
Conot believes that “history is not 
merely a record of the past,” but that 
“like all experience it provides a vital 
guide to actions in the future.” He also 
believes that Detroit is not unique, and 
that the same problems of race rela- 
tions, crime, unemployment, pollution, 
and urban decay plague all our major 
cities. He prods us to take action to deal 
with these problems with programs to 
upgrade education, fight poverty, insti- 
tute birth control, incorporate a national 
health plan, bring about a more equita- 
ble distribution of the nation’s income, 
and establish a system of national plan- 
ning to “restructure American policies 
to fit the new realities.” His program is 
admirable, but he fails to demonstrate 
its political feasibility. Certainly one 
cannot be very optimistic about our 
willingness to meet the challenge that 
Detroit represents for the nation. 
ROBERT DETWEILER 
San Diego State University 
California 


ALEXANDER KENDRICK. The Wound 
Within: America in the Vietnam 
Years, 1945-1974. Pp. 432. Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown, 1974. $12.95. 


A veteran correspondent and broad- 
caster surveys the Vietnam-Watergate 
era and especially “The Wound With- 
in” that the United States sustained 
during that time in this excellent book. 

Writing in vigorous journalistic styly 
and without the use of footnotes (al 
though he lists a four-page biblic 
raphy), Kendrick reviews Amerig 
foreign policy after 1945, when 
United States assumed world les 
ship against communism, and be. 
involved in two wars on the Al 
mainland that could not be won. | 
Washington administration, in his v 
enlarged its involvement in Viet) 
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and compounded a series of errors in 
judgment and performance until the 
Johnson administration Americanized 
the Vietnam war and the Nixon 
administration finally ended American 
participation in it without a victory. 

Kendrick is concerned not so much 
with the Vietnam war as with its effects 
on the American people. He recounts 
in detail the turbulence in the United 
States during the 1960s, some or much 
of it connected with the war, and which 
left American institutions shaken and 
values corrupted. The war Vietnamized 
the United: States in the same sense 
that it “fragmentized, demoralized, dis- 
persed, corrupted and terrorized Viet- 
namese life and social structure far 
beyond the death, suffering and physi- 
cal damage it caused.” 

His purpose in narrating these 
events, Kendrick says, is to explain 
them with fairness if not always with 
objectivity, which may be impossible. 
As a news reporter his method of 
explanation is to reconstruct the se- 
quence of events and to identify the 
persons involved in them with as much 
data as needed or available. This pro- 
cedure provides a basis for interpreting 
the events which have occurred. It has 
however at least one dysfunction: the 
events in retrospect appear entangled 
with each other in many complex ways 
which may or may not be valid, or 
which appear interrelated because 
they occurred at the same period of 
time. In Kendricks words, “ ‘every- 
thing is connected with everything 
„else? if only coevally.” His interpreta- 
‘tions on the whole reflect a -liberal 
mind and a moral conscience which 
regard the Vietnam war and its con- 
\sequences as an unmitigated disaster. 
è Kendrick accomplishes a general 
hsurpose of providing a history of the 
S€ost-1945 events in the United States 
coid abroad. He has dredged up a large 
effeount of data and narrates them with 
and | and competence. Many Americans, 
terMbelieves, may not want to know 


tradithing more about the Vietnam war 


OPPE what it ‘did to them, but they had 
ty S ter know these events unless history 
cat6uld repeat itself for them. A similar 
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phlegmatic and often disinterested at- 
titude characterized many Americans 
during the war, which was one reason 
they permitted political and military 
leaders to deceive them and the more 
dreadful events of the war to occur. 

Even informed Americans who were 
engaged in the war or experienced its 
consequences may be alarmed in read- 
ing this book to realize how much they 
have forgotten its main figures and 
events or how little they understood 
them as they occurred. 

JOHN SIRJAMAKI 
State University of New York 
Buffalo 


ROBERT SHERMAN LA FORTE. Leaders 
of Reform: Progressive Republicans 
in Kansas, 1900-1916. Pp. vii, 320. 
Lawrence: University Press of Kan- 
sas, 1974. $11.00. 


Accepted interpretations of the 
period 1901-1917, the so-called Pro- 
gressive Era, have recently undergone 
considerable revision. As yet, however, 
no consensus has emerged over 
whether the politics of this period were 
conservative or reformist or, even 
whether the diverse and often con- 
tradictory groups of individuals who 
adopted the progressive label shared in 
common distinct ideals and principles. 
Thus, a study focusing in depth on the 
politics of one state is to be welcomed, 
offering as it does the prospect of 
enhancing our understanding of the 
nature and sources of progressivism. 
Unfortunately, Robert La Forte’s study 
of the Kansas progressives does not 
meet this test. 

Leaders of Reform, if a solidly re- 
searched monograph, is at best convén- 
tional, narrative, political history. As 
such, it suffers from two crucial 
deficiencies. First, the author provides 
no definition of progressivism by which 
to assess affiliation with and commit- 
ment to progressivism, and which 
might distinguish Kansas progressivism 
from traditional factional politics. The 
sole ordering principle which La Forte 
adopts is whether the politically active 
individual supports particular legisla- 
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tive measures or opposes the estab- 
lished Republican party leadership. 
Nor does the author examine the 
priorities and concerns moving Kansas 
progressives to support particular legis- 
lative measures and not others or lead- 
ing individuals holding divergent legis- 
lative goals to coalesce around the 
candidacies of particular leaders during 
the early 20th century. Second, La 
Forte adds little to our understanding 
of who supported progressivism and 
why. Focusing exclusively on the cam- 
paign statements and strategies of indi- 
vidual leaders active in politics, offer- 
ing sketchy descriptions of district elec- 
tion results or votes on certain legisla- 
tive measures, La Forte’s study is 
methodologically: unsophisticated. 
There is no roll call analysis or dissec- 
tion of electoral support by ethnic, 
class, cultural, or occupational back- 
ground—as Michael Rogin, for one, 
used effectively when studying Wis- 
consin, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and California progressivism. 

Inevitably, then, the result is an 
extremely limited work. Of value prin- 
cipally to the student of Kansas politics, 
only the chapters on the formation and 
demisé of the Progressive Party contrib- 
ute to our understanding of national 
politics and progressivism. The idea of 
studying progressivism by focusing on 
state and local politics offers exciting 
possibilities. Such studies, however, 
need to be methodologically more 
sophisticated and intellectually more 
rigorous than Leaders of Reform. 

ATHAN THEOHARIS 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee - 

Wisconsin 


KARL A. LAMB. As Orange Goes: 
Twelve California Families and the 
Future of American Politics. Pp. 322. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1974. 
$8.95. 


The student of political attitudes is 
faced with a basic dilemma: on the one 
hand, he may study samples scien- 
tifically drawn from large populations, 
which will allow him to make valid but 
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relatively superficial observations about 
these populations. Or, on the other 
hand, he may study a smal] number of 
respondents intensively, obtaining rich, 
complex information on each, indi- 
vidual, but with no scientific justifica- 
tion for generalization to larger popula- 
tions. The author has chosen this sec- 
ond alternative, collecting all his data 
from twelve families in Orange County, 


California. But he would seem to wish. 


to eat his cake and have it, too,. for, 
although aware in principle of the limi- 
tations of his data, he cannot resist the 
temptation to generalize, not only to 
Orange County, but to all of America, 
and further, to predict the future of 
American politics. 

And yet, if one forgives the author his 
audacity, one finds much of value in 
this book. The material, obtained 
through intensive interviews and ques- 
tionnaires and often presented in the 
form of direct quotations, puts flesh and 


humanity upon the thin abstractions ` 


with which we usually work. 

The author is intent upon destroying 
the stereotype of Orange County as a 
monolith of political conservatism, and 
he partially succeeds. There are liberal 
Democrats in Orange County, and even 
the conservatives sometimes hold in- 
consistently liberal views. There is 
much good will and honest groping for 
ethical answers. And yet, there is more 
than a kernel of truth in the stereotype; 
Orange County votes heavily for con- 
servative candidates, even sending 
members of the John Birch Society to 
Congress. If one takes seriously the 
title of the book, one must wonder if 
the author is predicting a similar con- 
servatism for all of America. 

Lamb slips easily into the position: of 
seeing his respondents as typical 
American suburbanites. But his subur- 
banites contain many aerospace and 
other kinds of engineers, with their 
special mentality. A sampling from 
comparably affluent Fairfield County, 
Connecticut, with its New York pub- 
lishers and advertising men, might 
yield very different findings. 

The reader will note that Lamb 
makes no attempt to dig deeply into the 
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psychological roots of the political at- 
titudes of each individual, as some 
political scientists, such as Robert 
Lane, have done. Nonetheless, the 
analysis, on its own level of consciously 
expressed attitudes, is sensitive and 
empathetic. 

Lamb sees emerging nationwide a 
new type of independent suburban 
voter with no great allegiance to either 
party,- especially concerned on a na- 
tional level with personal integrity in a 
candidate. He sees no pre-Fascist men- 
tality. He may be right, but this is a 
guess that he cannot legitimately de- 
duce or project from his narrowly based 
findings. ` 

Our country is enormously hetero- 
geneous. Its politics, moreover, as many 
oracles have found to their dismay, 
are highly volatile. One predicts at 
one’s peril. 

MAURICE L. FARBER 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs ; 


Davip R. MAYHEW. Congress: The 
Electoral Connection. Pp. 194. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1974. $7.95. 


During approximately the past fifteen 
years, the study of Congress has be- 
come a developing sub-specialty in the 
field of political science. A considera- 
ble number of competent scholars have 
devoted their research efforts to an 
analysis of Congress, its leadership, its 
committee .system, its procedures, and 
its posture as an elective representative 
body. To a remarkable degree these 
scholars have been engaged in a dis- 
passionate, value-free study of an ex- 
ceedingly complex political institution, 
at least to the extent that it is possible 
to exclude values in writing about such 
an institution. 

It seems to me that the chief value of 
this book by David R. Mayhew, who is 
an associate professor of political sci- 
ence at Yale University, is that it sum- 
marizes the present state of the stock of 
knowledge and interpretation about 
Congress which these specialized schol- 
ars have accumulated so far. This short 
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book is very heavily annotated, and in a 
very real sense the footnotes constitute 
an up-to-date bibliography of the pro- 
fessional work available to us on the 
subject of Congress. While the author 
adds very little original data of his own 
to this stock of knowledge, he has 
performed a valuable service in sum- 
marizing in‘a very well-written essay 
where the Congress sub-specialty 
stands today. 

Mayhew arranges his material around 
a thesis, by no means original with him, 
which holds that the principal motiva- 
tion of a member of Congress is to get 
re-elected. Starting with this premise 
he seeks to explain the effect of this 
motivation on the behavior of the con- 
gressman, and on the structure and 
functioning of Congress. Ignoring polit- 
ical parties and pressure groups, the 
author looks upon members of Con- 
gress as people who are engaged in a 
constant struggle as individuals to 
achieve and hang on to power. He 
regards Congress largely as a body of 
full-time professional politicians who 
make politics a life career. He gives 
special attention to four functions per- 
formed by Congress: legislating, over- 
seeing the executive, expressing public 
opinion, and servicing constituents. He 
also believes that the -purpose of 
achieving re-election establishes ac- 
countability to the voters. 

A congressman, Mayhew argues, 
finds certain activities electorally use- 
ful: advertising, claiming credit, and 
taking positions by making “pleasing 
judgmental statements.” The basic 
structural units of Congress which the 
author assesses are: the Capitol Hill 
offices, the committees and subcommit- 
tees, and the parties, which seem to 
serve congressmen best by leaving 
them alone. He concludes that Con- 
gress is extraordinarily effective in ex- 
pressing public opinion, and in criticiz- 
ing executive conduct, and that its 
other key functions are handling con- 
stituent requests and legislating. In 
making policy, Congressional activity is 
characterized by delay, stress upon par- 
ticularized benefits, deference to or- 
ganized groups “with disposable elec- 
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toral resources,” and emphasis upon 
symbolism. What matters most elector- 
ally is what congressmen seem to stand 
for rather than what they actually do. 
Congress stays afloat by granting power 
and prestige to those who uphold the 
institution. 

Mayhew closes with a brief discus- 
sion of reform of Congress, but he 
seems to see little movement in this 
direction. This pessimistic conclusion 
seems to follow from the value-free 
approach to the scientific study of a 
political institution, for the scholar with 
this premise accepts what exists as part 
of the natural order of things, takes for 
granted that survival is an index to 
functional adequacy, and leaves philos- 
ophy to the philosophers. 

DAVID FELLMAN 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


Jonn E. POMFRET. Colonial New Jer- 
sey: A History. Pp. xix, 327. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1973. 
$10.00. 


Dr. Pomfret’s study of New Jersey is 
one of the first volumes in the History 
of the American Colonies series which, 
when complete, will consist of one- 
volume histories of each of the original 
thirteen colonies. Given the extensive 
attention which has been focused upon 
such large colonies as Massachusetts 
and Virginia, for example, one may 
question the need for yet another ac- 
count of their colonial years. Yet there 
is certainly room for concise studies of 
some of the smaller colonies, and Dr. 
Pomfret’s capable narrative, which cov- 
ers New Jersey history from the earliest 
Dutch and Swedish settlements through 
the Revolution, is welcome. 

Judging from the lack of extensive 
footnotes and the brevity of the work, 
this book is intended for the legendary 
“general reader.” The specialist would 
do better to turn to Dr, Pomfret’s own 
admirable histories of the provinces of 
East and West Jersey, as well as 
Donald Kemmerer’s work on New Jer- 
sey under royal government. The “gen- 
eral reader,” however, will find the 


present study hard going. The early 
history of New Jersey is a morass of 
divided proprietorships and disputed 
land titles into which the unwary 
reader must venture at his peril. De- 
spite the difficulties caused by the 
intricacies of the subject, Colonial New 
Jersey: A History presents a useful, 
brief account of the colony’s early polit- 
ical history. An excellent bibliography 
serves to aid those readers who are 
inclined to delve more deeply into the 
colony’s history, though the absence of 
a comprehensive index mars the value 

« of the work for general reference pur- 
poses. . 

The study is basically a political and 
institutional narrative into which Dr. 
Pomfret has interpolated two chapters 
on economic and social developments 
at appropriate chronological points. 
The author is an expert on the area’s 
early land disputes; not surprisingly, 
the best chapters in the book deal with 
these matters. Dr. Pomfret proves an 
able guide through the tangled events 
which led to the founding of the colony 
in 1664, and to its split into East and 
West Jersey a decade later. The pro- 
prietorship of the land and government 
of both provinces passed through 
numerous hands, giving rise to inter- 
minable disputes over valid titles. For 
example, Governor Nicolls of New York 
granted land in East Jersey in 1664 and 
1665 before he learned that the Duke of 
York (the proprietor of New York) had 
separated New Jersey from the New 
York government and conferred it upon 
two of his courtiers, Lord John Berke- 
ley and Sir George Carteret. The 
validity of the Nicolls patents still had 
not been decided by the time of the 
Revolution. Only when the provinces 
were united under royal government in 
1703 did the confusion subside, though 
the disputes of the early years con- 
tinued to plague the colony’s courts and 
its governors. Dr. Pomfret has managed 
to bring order out of the chaos and has 
provided as clear an account of these 
years as the complexity of the subject 
will allow. There are no modern maps 
of the province in the book, however, 
and they are sorely missed. 
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It is difficult to write of New Jersey’s 
colonial history after 1703 in isolation 
-(as the author is aware), for the prov- 
ince became an administrative con- 
venience whose destiny was shaped 
beyond its borders. The populous 
northern area (the old East Jersey) was 
drawn into the economic, social and 
political orbit of rapidly-expanding 
New York. (It is no accident that for the 
first thirty-five years of royal rule, the 
governor of New York was also the 
governor of New Jersey.) Southern 
New Jersey (which as “West Jersey” 
had been founded by a group of Quak- 
ers which included William Penn) be- 
came little “more than an economic and 
religious appendage of Philadelphia. 
Unfortunately, the author is limited by 
the design of the series to exclude 
developments in New York and 
Philadelphia. Thus his narrative of the 
early years of New Jersey’s royal rule 
becomes a chronicle of various Acts of 
the Assembly, and the occasionally- 
_ violent continuation of land disputes. 


Similarly, the insularity of the colony ` 


complicates Dr. Pomfret’s attempts to 
relate events after 1750. Imperial affairs 
dominate most accounts of colonial af- 
fairs during these years, but the only 
connections that New Jersey had with 
the empire, and later the continent, 
were those which its leaders could not 
avoid, During the critical years of the 
mid-eighteenth century, when English 
forces were losing the battle for the 
American continent to the French, the 
New Jersey Assembly resolutely re- 
fused to comply with the requisitions of 
the royal authorities. The Assembly 
similarly refused to send delegates to 
the Albany Congress of 1754 which had 
been called to discuss the common 
Indian problems on the Northern fron- 
tier. The insularity of the colony con- 
tinued when the demands for unity 
became continental rather than impe- 
rial. Participation in the united efforts 
against the Stamp Act was grudging, 
though New Jersey did send delegates 
to the Congress held in New York in 
late 1765. Dr. Pomfret makes no men- 
tion of the colony’s participation on the 
Townshend Act agreements neither to 
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import nor consume British goods, 
though other colonies without major 
ports (notably Virginia) joined in with 
alacrity. New Jersey’s delegates to the 
First and Second Continental Congress 
in 1774 and 1775 “played little part in 
these momentous proceedings,” as Dr. 
Pomfret notes (p. 267). In fact, the 
governor, William Franklin, kept New 
Jersey’s royal government a going con- 
cern long after royal authority had dis- 
integrated in every other colony except 
Maryland. Dr. Pomfret carefully and 
accurately recounts these events, and 
he concludes that the province’s citi- 
zens “were more concerned with their 
farms than with politics” (p. 268). 
Perhaps for this reason, one wishes that 
the author had extended his treatment 
to include a more comprehensive ac- 
count of the effects of the war upon 
New Jersey’s inhabitants. For only after 
independence had been declared, and 
the new state had become a battle- 
ground contested bitterly by two hostile 
armies, did the insularity of the Jersey- 
men break down in the trauma of war. 

Nevertheless, we must be grateful 
that Dr. Pomfret has distilled his exten- 
sive scholarship on early New Jersey 
into this admirable study. Despife the- 
complexity of the subject matter and 
the dryness of the author's style, the 
book should well serve the purposes of 
guiding future research, or providing 
reliable information for the scholar or 
layman. 

JERRILYN GREENE MARSTON 
Boston University 
Massachusetts 


THE RIPON SOCIETY and CLIFFORD W. 
Brown, JR. Jaws of Victory. Pp. 394. 
Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1974. 
$10.95. 


Three main themes dominate this 
stirring book: (1) impact and threat of 
the new strategic politics; (2) implica- 
tions ofa Watergate mentality for govern- 
ment leaders and (3) future control of 
the Republican party. Strategists stress 
symbols, pomp, and manipulation 
whereas earned authority is rooted in 
substance and purposeful performance. 
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Systematic undermining of presidential 
power and depersonalizing politics scar 
a legitimacy for being in office. If 
Watergates reappear, then politics will 
remain a state of constant warfare in- 
stead of conflict resolutions. Nixon 
strategists “treated the constitution as a 
football to be maneuvered. . .” (p. 10). 
Republicans, therefore, must learn that 
tactical expertise comes second to a 
solid power base of continuing dimen- 
sions. Politicians must convince a con- 
stituency that it has a high, heavy stake 
in their election. All these issues are 
amply explored. 

The authors present a revealing, en- 
cyclopedic account which bursts with 
new insights on a host of issues, from 
the Committee to Re-Elect the Presi- 
dent to the politics of non-alignment. 
Each item is searchingly exposed con- 
cerning its genesis, development and 
future trends. This material should 
prove helpful for today’s incumbents 
and future candidates. It also provides a 
heavy menu of case studies in presi- 
dential politics. Take these scattered 
nuggets of practical advice: 


McGovern recognized the need for com- 
promise as an abstract principle, but he was 
very uneasy whenever a concrete opportu- 
nity presented itself (p. 132). 

In 1972, one cannot forget, the Democrats 
nominated a 50-to-1 shot. In 1976 the Re- 
publicans may well do the same (p. 224). 

. in the age of strategic politics the party 

organization no longer seems to hold the key 
to electoral success (p. 232). 
For a presidential candidate to survive the 
inevitable reverses of the nominating pro- 
cess, he needs a stronger source of support 
than tactical dexterity and a good image with 
the public (p. 311). 

. any given coalition can be broken open 

in modern American politics by a careful 
selection of issues and discontents (pp. 
325-6). 
Nothing can guarantee success in politics, 
but a widely based power position is the 
most secure thing that a modern politician 
can hope for (p. 327). 


Three distinct proposals close the 
text in the aim of revitalizing political 
parties, whether managerial, ideologi- 
cal or traditional. Each contains plus 
and minus elements; none is complete 
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or satisfactory. The need is to attain the 
elusive target of balance. In the writers’ 
words: 


The country can only become aligned 
around the principle of lasting constituen- 
cies. And the relationship between a constit- 
uency and a party is a political one. It is the 
restoration of this form of political relation- 
ship that will put manipulative strategy back 
into its proper place, and make the adversary 
process once more a productive, not dys- 
functional element in our society (pp. 
356-7). 


In the stormy seas of politics, these 
warning signals should be heeded by 
all who play the game—Win, lose or 
draw. 

R. J. NovoGROD 


Long Island University 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PHILIPPA STRUM. The Supreme Court 
and “Political Questions”: A Study 
in Judicial Evasion. Pp. 188. Univer- 
sity: The University of Alabama 
Press, 1974. $7.50. 


Philippa Strum, a political scientist at 
Brooklyn College, has written an in- 
teresting book on the Supreme Court’s 
doctrine of the political question. The 
reapportionment cases, particularly the 
reversal of Colegrove v. Green in Baker 
v. Carr and subsequent cases, are the 
book’s main focus, but Professor Strum 
also analyzes other areas in which the 
doctrine has been invoked. These in- 
clude the question of the federal gov- 
ernment guaranteeing a “Republican 
form of Government,” several areas of 
election law, and the relations between 
the Court and the Executive. In each 
area, the leading cases are analyzed in 
their factual context, and the author 
usually delights in uncovering more 
obscure cases which often seem to 
catch the Court in a somewhat con- 
tradictory position. 

Strum can be labeled a judicial 
realist, in that she views the Court as an 
eminently political body often not ad- 
verse to acts of expediency. She argues 
that Stare decisis is certainly not the 
rule of the Court. The so-called “educa- 
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tional role” of opinions is also doubted; 
indeed, Strum views dissents as prima- 
rily signals for future litigants. The au- 
thor concludes that the Court may need 
the doctrine of the political question as 
a means of escape, particularly in cases 
where decisions would likely be unen- 
forceable or when no strong support is 
evident in society. As such, it is a 
means for judicial self-preservation. 
Strum admits the necessity of the de- 
vice, though she evidently wishes it 
were more limited in application and 
finds it hard to approve such “evasion” 
of the issues. 

Modern scholars of constitutional law 
are likely to agree with the main thrust 
of Strum’s work. Still, it may be that she 
overstates the latitude which the Court 
possesses in deciding when to depart 
from precedent and when not, when to 
enter a political thicket and when to 
evade. There are also two questions on 
which the author touches but not in 
enough detail. First, Strum certainly 
recognizes that the position of the 
Court changes as judges come and go, 
but this point is not developed as fully 
as it might have been. A closer exami- 
nation of how changes in the Court 
have changed the philosophic outlook 
of the majority, with great implication 
for positions on political questions, 


could have broadened the perspective’ 


of the book. A related area, the con- 
tending philosophies (or attitudes) of 
activism and judicial self-restraint, 
could also have been explored and 
related more fully to the main topic. 
These caveats aside, Professor Strum 
argues her position forthrightly and 
effectively. 
t EDWARD A. STETTNER 
Wellesley College 
Massachusetts 


CARL B. SWISHER. The Taney Period, 
1836-64. The Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Devise History of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Vol. V. Pp. xvii, 
1041. New York: Macmillan, 1974. 
$30.00. - 


In what must be one of the most 
unusual wills ever written Oliver Wen- 
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dell Holmes designated, without ex- 
planation, the United States Govern- 
ment as the principal beneficiary of his 
very considerable estate. In 1955 Con- 
gress decided that the most appropriate 
use of these funds would be the prepara- 
tion and publication of a comprehensive 
history of the Supreme Court. In accord- 
ance with ‘Public Law 84-246 the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise Fund 
and a permanent committee to adminis- 
ter the same were established. This 
volume, The Taney Period, 1836-64 by 
the late Carl B. Swisher is Volume V in 
the series and the third volume to be 
published out of twelve proposed. 

Serving as Thomas P. Stran professor 
of political science at Johns Hopkins 
University and at one time president of 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, Swisher was admirably equipped 
to write this volume. During a life time 
devoted to the study of constitutional 
history he published numerous books 
including a biography of Taney which 
is still the standard work on the subject. 

With leisurely pace and majesterial 
dignity Swisher unfolds his history of 
the Court in all its aspects: personnel, 
workload, the judges and the cigcuits, 
the clerk and reporter, the impact of 
war and politics, and analysis of leading 
cases in their historical setting. The 
unifying link in this multifaceted 
treatment is the Chief Justice, Roger B. 
Taney, who presided over the court 
from 1836 to his death in 1864. Al- 
though Swisher regards Taney as a 
master of the juristic art he does not 
gloss over his weakness. Reviewing 
literally hundreds of cases that came 
before the court during Taney’s reign of 
28 years Swisher finds the chief justice 
at his best in the Charles River and Booth ` 
cases and at his worst in the Dred Scott 
decision. 

In the Charles River Bridge decision, 
which was handed down early in his 
career as a jurist, Taney preserved the 
main foundations laid down by the 
Marshall Court but introduced judicial 
guidelines for the future. The change, 
says Swisher, was “limited, sometimes 
almost infinitesimal, and yet it was 
there. There was a greater tendency to 
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look to items of local welfare and to 
emphasize the rights of the states, a 
greater concern with living democracy 
_in a rapidly changing society” (p. 98). 
The Dred Scott decision, on the other 
hand, was based on unsound history, a 
misreading of the Constitution, and 
false assumptions about basic political 
trends. In the Booth cases, coming soon 
after Dred Scott, Taney again is the 
master craftsman handing down a deci- 
sion that was “thoughtful, measured, 
and disciplined to the last degree.” 
This decision, says Swisher, was “one 
of the outstanding statements in all 
American history on the relations of the 
federal government and the states and 
on the position of the Supreme Court in 
the American constitutional system” (p. 
653). 
Though full of detail this volume is 
uniformly interesting and enlightening. 
It will be enormously useful to. laymen, 
` lawyers, and scholars. If the other vol- 
umes measure up to this one in depth 
and breadth of scholarship the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Devise will be a 
fitting monument to the man who gave 
most of his life and fortune to the 
United States Government. 
Harry L. COLES 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 


“BENJAMIN M. WEISSMAN. Herbert 
Hoover and Famine Relief to Soviet 
Russia, 1921-23. Pp. ix, 247. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 
1974. $7.95. 


Approximately ten years ago William 
E. Leuchtenburg wrote that the 
Roosevelt Administration’s diplomatic 
recognition of the Soviet Union in 
1933 was an “event of monumental 
unimportance.” Despite this verdict, 
such scholars as Edward Bennett, Mel- 
vin Goodman, Joan Wilson, and Peter 
Filene have continued to scrutinize 
those “gray” years of Soviet-American 
relations between the Revolution of 
1917 and recognition in 1933. Soviet 
documentation for this period is fuller, 
and new American sources (most nota- 
bly the Hoover and Harding papers) are 
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opening up. Benjamin Weissman’s 
tightly constructed monograph on the 
“most intimate engagement” (p. xi) of 
those years, namely, American famine 
relief to the USSR in 1921-23, gives 
ample evidence that the problems and 
misunderstandings ofthe Cold War were 
no more complex than during the for- 
mative period. 

A former journalist-turned-political 
scientist, Weissman tells a story full of 
ironies. When the Soviet Union, faced 
with large-scale famine in the Ukraine 
and along the Volga, pleaded for out- 
side assistance, it was Herbert Hoover, 
arch-foe of Bolshevism, who provided 
enough grain (540,000 tons) through the 
auspices of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. Not only were some ten 
million Russians saved from starvation, 
but also, in Weissman’s estimate, “the 
American relief mission contributed 
significantly to the maintenance of the 
Bolshevik regime” (p. 201). Hoover did 
not want to resuscitate Bolshevism, but 
since he was convinced ‘that the Soviet 
system would collapse anyway, he 
placed humanitarian concerns first. Nor 
were the Russians overjoyed by “the 
obtrusive presence [of American 
capitalists] in their tightly controlled 
system” (p. 118). Nonetheless, Lenin’s 
ideology was flexible enough to picture 
Hoover’s overture less as an attempt at 
counterrevolution than an American 
gambit to capture Russian markets so as 
to forestall the inevitable collapse of 
capitalism. Arrangements were worked 
out so that the Soviet regime dispensed 
relief supplies to the Red Army and 
urban workers, while the A. R. A. fed 
peasants, bourgeois intellectuals, and 
other non-proletarian elements of the 
population (including the Bolshoi Bal- 
let Company!}). ‘ 

Weissman points out other ironies. 
Despite Hoover's role as Secretary of 
Commerce and the fact that Congress 
appropriated some $12 million to 
purchase agricultural surpluses, the 
American Relief Administration pre- 
sented itself as a private organization 
completely divorced from the federal 
government—just as the Russians al- 
ways maintained that the Comintern 
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was independent of the Soviet govern- 
ment. Weissman also notes that Hoover's 
control over his own bureaucracy 
was: greater than that of his Russian 
counterparts. Lenin suffered his first 
stroke in May 1922, and. thereafter the 
Politburo’s attitude toward American 
relief fluctuated. There were “good” 
Bolsheviks who supported the A. R. A. 
(Litvinov, Chicherin, Krasin, Radek, 
Dzerzhinsky, and especially Kamenev), 
while others, most notably Trotsky and 
Stalin, grew increasingly suspicious. 
Soviet suspicion precluded any possi- 
bility of diplomatic recognition, even 
though a handful of A. R. A officials 
favored such a move. Hoover was 
adamant. As Weissman points out, 
“Hoover regarded the relief of Russia 
not as a prelude to recognition but as a 
substitute for it” (p. 109). Perhaps the 
final irony came several decades later 
when Christian A. Herter became Sec- 
retary of State. Herter had been Hoover's 
chief deputy in 1921-23, a firm sup- 
porter of non-recognition; in 1958- 
61 he had to practice peaceful co- 
existence with the same suspicious 
Russians he and Hoover had saved 
from starvation. 

In: sum, this is an excellent book, 
useful to historians and political scien- 
tists alike. 

JOHN GARRY CLIFFORD 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 
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ROBERT A. DAHL and EDWARD R. 
TUFTE. Size and Democracy. Pp. x, 
148. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $6.95. 


P ay 
’ The phenomenon of size has long 
exerted a powerful influence on the 
development of political thought and 
been a significant explanatory variable 
in empirical analyses. Few studies, 
however, have sought to treat questions 
of size at both national and subnational 
levels and make comparisons within 
and among countries. Size and Democ- 
racy accomplishes these objectives. 
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This volume is both an important and 
timely study—important because it is 
an original attempt to address systemat- ° 
ically the relations of size to democ-, 
racy; timely, because it seeks answers to' 
many of today’s most urgent questions. 
Specifically, is “democracy” related in. 
any way to “size”? How large should a 
political system be in order to facilitate 
rational control by ‘its citizens? What 
are the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages enjoyed-by political sys- 
tems of different sizes? “Citizen effec- 
tiveness” and “system capacity” are 
thus two basic criteria of democracy 
guiding the authors in their inquiry. 

The authors’ investigations lead them 
to the general conclusion: size is re- 
lated to democracy but “no single type 
or size of unit is optimal for achieving 
the twin goals of citizen effectiveness 
and system capacity. . . . Democratic 
goals conflict and-no single unit or kind 
of unit can best serve these goals. 
Secondly, the goal of maximizing citi- 
zen effectiveness on matters that are 
highly important to him can and does 
conflict with the’ effort to maximize the 
eng of the political system” (p. 
138). f 

Although the authors’ awareness of 
relevant scholarly literature and skillful 
use of empirical data are impressively 
arrayed in arriving at these conclusions, 
these are findings, as they. acknow- 
ledge, which may be said to coincide 
with “what has been known all along” 
(Ibid.). But what we perhaps did not 
know all along or fully appreciate is the 
authors’ equally relevant finding that 
democratic ideas as we have known 
them, up to now provide no adequate 
guide -for discovering answers to the 
crucial problems posed in the. topic 


_ explored in the book. The authors pro-. 


vide us with a variety of interesting and 
important conceptualizations and em- 
pirical findings in searching for answers 
to the questions posed. In many in- 
stances, however, they are restricted by 
the rather severe limitations imposed 
by lack of suitable data for hypothesis 
testing. Thus, often conjecture and a 
high level of generalization charac- 
terize attempts to formulate definitive 
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answers to questions or to formulate 
propositions affording insights into 
probable answers. Fortunately, the au- 
thors are aware of data limitations and 
are careful to acknowledge their impact 
on the nature of their findings (p. 28). 

It is primarily because of these efforts 
that one must judge the book a valuable 
contribution to existing knowledge. 
The authors’ suggestions for confront- 
ing the deficiences of democratic 
theory, for example, offer useful guid- 
ance to scholars and investigators who 
would tackle the problem of construct- 
ing a new democratic theory capable of 
specifying appropriate relations among 
political units of varying size and 
clarifying the powers, obligations and 
characteristics of citizens, leaders, and 
officials, in democratic units of different 
types. 

This volume should prove particu- 
larly useful to students of comparative 
government. The style of the volume 
reflects careful academic research, and 
data presentations are comprehensible. 
This reviewer found the book well 
written and intellectually challenging. 

LINWOOD R. WALL 

Douglass College 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, N.J. 


Hucu HECLO and AARON WILDAVSKY. 
The Private Government of Public 
Money. Pp. 422. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1974. $15.75. 


The authors of this lengthy treatise 
set themselves the formidable task of 
examining within the British Par- 
liamentary and administrative system 
the machinery for decision-making on 
public expenditure and its control. In 
the event they found it so nebulous that 
they concluded it was mainly a matter 
of interplay between the Treasury, 
Civil Service, departmental Ministers 
and the Cabinet and the final outcome 
was largely a matter of personal rela- 
tionships. Unable to identify where the 
ultimate responsibility lay for the dis- 
pensing of public funds and their allo- 
cation among the various claimants, 
they embarked upon a voyage of explo- 
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ration of House of Commons papers 
and reports and evidence taken before 
the relevant Committees. This was 
supplemented by a cross examination 
of a number of Treasury officials, civil 
servants and Ministers themselves. The 
result is a book of some 150,000 words 
comprising the views of the inter- 
viewed, the objectives and achieve- 
ments—or lack thereof—of the dif- 
ferent Parliamentary, departmental 
and interdepartmental and Cabinet 
committees concerned, and the es- 
tablishment—and sometimes sub- 
sequent abandonment—of new organs 
set up to determine, regulatg and con- 
trol expenditure. 

Patiently pursuing their frustrating 
search for clues, they failed in their 
sleuthing, being diverted by many a 
red herring en route. As detectives they 
admit failure. But theirs was a brave 
attempt and would have been more 
worth while if, having accumulated the 
data, they analyzed them, discarded the 
irrelevant and repetitive and sum- 
marized their conclusions. Because this 
is not done, much of this immense 
volume of interesting material is buried 
beneath an excessive wordage from 
which the reader is left to extract for 
himself the wheat from the chaff. 

Despite these defects, what emerges 
is plausible enough. In brief, the con- 
clusion is that whereas attempts have 
been made to set up machinery within 
the administration and Parliament to 
determine an overall public expendi- 
ture and its allocation, none has been 
completely successful because the de- 
termination of the amount of resources 
available to the spending departments 
starts at the civil service level where 
there is conflict between demands and 
availabilities; bargaining follows from 
which the stronger emerges victor, and 
that is more often than not the Treas- 
ury. There follows a similar process at 
Ministerial, and possibly Cabinet level, 
with the stronger Minister winning at 
the expense of the weaker who sees his 
demands curtailed. The outcome of this 
poker game depends on a combination 
of.cards held and bluff, and the Minis- 
ter who holds favor with the Prime 
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Minister shows a winning royal flush. 
Such is of course an oversimplification. 
True enough the interrelationship of 
civil servants has its influence in the 
early stages, the old boy network may 
be at work, but expenditure results 
from policies and decisions on pri- 
orities, which are initially laid down 
by the political party in power, and 
subsequently interpreted and pro- 
grammed by the government of the day 
through Cabinet and Parliament. The 
civil servant is then what his’ name 
implies; he must devise ways and 
means of implementing policy even if 
he tends to stress the difficulties and 
costs rather than how he can carry out 
the policies thrust at him. The official is 
truly the servant of the Executive. 
When during a general election I 
suggested to a high ranking civil ser- 
vant that he must be enjoying his 
greater leisure, he claimed he was 
busier than ever because instead of 
working on the means for carrying out 
the policy of Her Majesty’s government 
he was engaged in doing the same for 
Her Majesty’s Opposition lest they 
gained power. 

In the long run Parliament exercises 
as great an influence as the civil ser- 
vice, if not more so, than the authors, 
viewing the process from the sidelines, 
credit. Through its various select com- 
mittees, not only post mortems are 
conducted as this book suggests. The 
Executive ignores the pressure of its 
representative MPs at its peril. Policies 
are influenced by them and with them 
resource allocation. MPs may be less 
concerned with the detailed allocations 
of public funds than with the policies 
which determine expenditure. The sys- 
tem of control may be administrative 
rather than political but the overall total 
public expenditure results from policy 
and it is left to the Treasury initially to 
propose the means for funding policy, 
not determining it. 

In this regard the British Parliamen- 
tary system differs fundamentally from 
the American. In Congress allocations 
sought by the Executive must be ap- 
proved by the appropriate House and 
Senate Committees and their sanction 
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may be made conditional on policy 
demanded by them—not necessarily 
directly relevant to the purpose for 
which the funds are required. The 
passage of a Trade Bill in the fall of 
1974, as reported on this side of the At- 
lantic, appeared to be dependent on the 
Soviet Union relaxing its policy on 
Jewish emigration to Israel. British Par- 
liamentary procedure leaves no possi- 
bility of making grants conditional on 
policy. The Treasury can still propose 
and the Cabinet, Minister or Parliament 
dispose. 

Studious as is this book, explicit of 
the machinations of the civil service 
and their close camaraderie and of the 
administrative machine, what appears 
to the authors as apparent is not always 
the reality. Projections and proposals 
are frequently overtaken by events and 
arbitrary decisions are made by the 
politicians and the assiduously pre- 
pared submissions cast aside. Public 
expenditures may be cut across the 
board as when a problem such as the 
energy crisis is unexpectedly sprung 
upon the world to upset all calcula- 
tions. 

Were this book half its length, it 
could be recommended to the student 
of politics, but unfortunately the de- 
tailed data collected have swamped the 
authors’ analysis which though informa- 
tive is inconclusive and consequently 
less constructive than it might have 
been. They are to be commended on 
the extent and thoroughness of their 
investigations, but their contribution 
would have been more valuable had 
they sat back and better digested the 
evidence collected and then produced 
a shorter and more definitive work. 
It is to be hoped they can still be 
persuaded to do so for a cheaper paper 
back edition. 

ERNEST DAVIES 

London 

England 


GERALD A. HEEGER. The Politics of 
Underdevelopment. Pp. 150. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1974. $9.95. 
Paperbound, $3.95. 
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_ Underdeveloped political systems 
have béen the:subject of numerous 
analytical probes and theoretical con- 


structs; this book is yet another attempt. - 


Political development is convention- 
ally analyzed in terms of moderniza- 
tion, democracy and social change. This 
view of development is concerned not 
so much with initiating change as with 
its management, and it looks upon the 
political institutions to perform the cru- 
cial task of managing such changes 
orderly and efficiently. 

Professor Heeger disagrees with this 
approach and views politics in under- 
developed states essentially as “politics 
of factions, coalitions, maneuvers, and 
personalism” (p. 10) and not a matter of 
organized groups. Political moderniza- 
tion and social change in these coun- 
tries have proved to be elusive and 
where they occurred, they have further 
broken up the already fragmented 
nation-states and generated ‘problems 
in managing such change in an orderly 


fashion. According to Professor Heeger, . 


the political system in underdeveloped 
states has been one of weak institu- 
tions, shifting alliances and uncertainty. 
In such a system, order has come to 


mean survival itself and hencé politics’ 


in these countries is a politics in search 


of order rather than change and de-. 


velopment. ; 

The author finds the source of insta- 
bility and underdevelopment in the 
weakness of nationalism and nationalist 
movements. The nationalist movement 
in underdeveloped countries “has been 
not so `much a cohesive mass movement 
as a collection of movements in a 
society segmented by region commu- 
nity, kinship and the pace of social 
change” (p. 23). Most of the leaders of 
the nationalist movements are con- 
cerned also with their own particular 
class interests and identity. Even 
though the nationalist elites form the 
nexus for the nationalist movement as a 
whole, they mold together, through 
their own social networks, a variety of 
particularistic protests and groups. It is 
this inconsistency in the nationalist 
organizations—that is, the persistence 
of parochialism along with nationalist 
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movements—that ultimately leads to 
the breaking of stability and to the 
destruction of modernizing elements in ° 
the society. 

Professor Heeger does not consider 
charismatic léadership, ideology, and 
political parties as adequate to explain 
political consolidation in its full scope. 
He views political consolidation in 
terms of the search, by various elites 
and groups, for dominance in the cen- 
tral government. Such a search provides : 
an impetus for coalition as these groups : 
coalesce to.create political units actu- 
ally capable of securing dominance. ` 
Once a regime is in power,,it tries to 
expand its authority beyond the center . 
in an effort to consolidate its. control 
over the periphery—a ` periphery 
shaped by local social and political 
institutions and local conflicts. Thus, - 
the author finds governmental stability 
to depend on the ability of the central 
elites to establish reciprocity relation- 
ships with local leaderships. 

The conventional wisdom views’ 
modernization and the resulting escala- 
tion of demand as the fundamental | 
causes of political instability in under-’ 
developed states. However, Professor 
Heeger views political elites them- 
selves as the major source of political f 
instability. “The tenuousness of their 
cohesion, coupled with the decentraliz- 
ing tendencies present in the political, 
system, makes the center inherently 
instable” (p. 79). Even in military: dic- 
tatorships, argues the author, the politi- 
cal center as organized by ruling military, . 
elites is potentially more decentral- 
ized than ever. A` persistent segmen- 


_tation of.the political process and the 


inability of any single group of elites or 
any ruling coalition of a widely diverse 
set of elites tq consolidate their control 
over the political system combine to 
produce immobilism and therefore 
economic and political stagnation. 

The book sheds some light on the 
political process of underdeveloped 
states from a somewhat unconventional 
perspective, However, it contains many 
sweeping generalizations which have 
only limited validity, if any, in many 
countries. For ‘example, Professor 
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Heeger characterizes political institu- 
tions in underdeveloped countries as 
“masks for monetary coalitions” and 
calls their political parties “congeries of 
elites.” Certainly such overly general 
and simplistic evaluation cannot be 
applied to several political institutions 
and parties in many underdeveloped 
countries, many of which are based on 
distinct political and socio-economic 
ideologies. These generalizations, as 
‘well as the entire analysis of political 
instability underlie a serious omission 
in the book—that of an increasing 
awareness among the industrial labor 
and the landless peasants of the power 
structure and class divisions in these 
countries, and the resulting difficulties 
for the bourgeoisie to keep intact the 
traditional production, exchange and 
power relationships. 

These omissions and generalizations 
notwithstanding, the book brings 
sociological factors and reciprocity rela- 
tionships into the limelight in the study 
of political consolidation—and that is a 
refreshing change. 

P. I. MATHEW 

Westfield State College 

Massachusetts 


ROBERT L. HEILBRONER. An Inquiry 
into the Human Prospect. Pp. 150. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1974. 
$5.95. 


Admitting near “no hope,” Heil- 
broner calls up Freud in psychoanalyz- 
ing neglected elements of human na- 
ture to formulate political action as the 
only solution to runaway population, 
dwindling resources, and collapsing 
environment. : 

Introducing his inquiry into the 
human prospect, Heilbroner attributes 
the “Wests” pervasive discontent to the 
failure of industrial civilization’s in- 
comes, diets, and scientific miracles to 
` satisfy the human spirit; to a growing 
sense of a deteriorating quality of life; 
and to the inability of social engineer- 
ing to provide answers to “civilizational 
malaise.” ; 

Heilbroner examines pessimistically 
the outlook for population, resources 


- “world levels.” 
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and environment. He concludes that, 
over two or three generations, overheat- 
ing of the environment is the critical 
factor. Within that period, he thinks the 
“West” should curtail or even halt 
industrial expansion; curb its enormous 
waste of resources. In so doing, it 
should set an example for the develop- 
ing countries which, with a grace 
period to catch up with minimal infra- 
structure and services, also should re- 
define “development,” stressing educa- 
tion and vitality of their people. Heil- 
broner sees Western socialism and 
capitalism as about equally hard put in 
drastically curtailing, or even disman- 
tling, their modes of production. A com- 
plementary herculean political chal- 
lenge: a massive transfer of output, 
energy, and capital between the two 
This ‘implies re- 
direction of worshipped, lop-sided sci- 
ence and technology; conservation of 
heat-producing energy; de-emphasis of 
big factories and urban concentration;. 
emphasis to public and communal, ver- 
sus private and individual, roles and 
achievements; “inner” alternatives to 
work ethic and material accomplish- 
ment. 

Heilbroner says that political systems 
equal to those challenges need to tap 
Freudian hunger for: (1) Authority, 
obedience, submission to powerful 
parental-political figures to create a 


«sense of psychological security; and (2) 


identification with family-nation, and 
strong bonds of peoplehood. As sup- 
porting ideology—-as the possible sav- 
ing element in human nature—he 
would appeal to a collective bond of 
identity with future generations; but 
fears that frustrated people might take a 
“future-be-damned” last fling with 
world resources. 

While calling for “intellectual sen- 
tries” to address political solutions, he 
thinks we should brace ourselves for 
more likely short-term solutions of 
preemptive and obliterative wars, in- 
ternational blackmail; famine and dis- 
ease; and dictatorial and revolutionary 
governments. 

If “intellectual sentries” are to de- 
sign (as a good many think they can) 
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more traditionally democratic political 
action than Heilbroner implies, they 
might add to his useful “redirections” 
of society factors as diverse as: system- 
atic education geared to individual, fam- 
ily, community, national assessment of 
goals based on realities of resources, 
environment, and psychological well- 
being; training from childhood in 
problem-solving and decision-making; 
new political forms and procedures; 
and international political dialogue 
through parties, legislative bodies, and 
UN machinery. 
Dana D. REYNOLDS 
International Center for Dynamics 
of Development 
Arlington 
Virginia 


EARL JOHNSON, JR. Justice and Re- 
form: The Formative Years of the 
OEO Legal Services Program. Pp. 
xiii, 416. New York: Russell Sage, 
1974. $13.50. 


The Preamble of the Constitution 
lists to “establish justice” as one of the 
basic goals of our society, but it has 
been only recently that the Federal 
Goverament has begun serious efforts 
to effectuate that goal. Several Euro- 
pean nations, especially England, ear- 
lier set the example which led to legal 
services efforts in the United States. 

This study is a detailed historical 
account of the beginnings and early 
developmental years of the Legal Ser- 
vices Program, a federally-sponsored 
(funded at over $60 million a year), 
community-based (offices in over 250 
local areas) effort to make legal consul- 
tation available to low income clients 
(over five million such have been 
served in the decade the Program has 
existed). 

The Legal Services Program grew out 
of two earlier trends of legal involve- 
ment in legal justice for all: (1) the legal 
aid movement, often supported mainly 
by charity, whose first organization was 
formed in 1876 in New York City. The 
philosophy of the legal aid movement 
was due process justice, or “a lawyer 
for every poor person with a legal 
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problem”; and (2) neighborhood lawyer 
experiments, often foundation sup- 
ported, with the goal of the reduction of 
poverty. 

The study is designed for special 
audiences: students of governmental: 
behavior, social welfare planners, bar 
association leaders, poverty lawyers, 
governmental officials, and those with a 
special interest in the Program. Mr. 
Johnson has drawn upon his experi- 
ences as Legal Services Program Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to produce this work which in- 
cludes comparative legal statistics, 
a fourteen-page bibliography, and 
ninety-one pages of endnotes, both 
footnote and content styles. In many 
instances, the lengthy endnotes are as 
interesting and informative as the text 
material and the major criticism of this 
production is that all notes are located 
at the end of the book, delaying the 
reader who must turn back and forth to 
read them. 

Garnishment of wages, repossessions 
resulting from default in installment 
payments, evictions for non-payment of 
rent, bankruptcies, the failures of men 
to provide support and child mainte- 
nance are common legal problems to 
those with low incomes. The most 
memorable analogy presented was one 
comparing poverty with the rungs on a 


ladder. If left to natural courses, some 


at the bottom do move upward but they 
then push others downward. The new 
Federal programs take the view that 
poverty is the societal problem of not 
just transferring individuals between 
the rungs but moving the rungs up the 
ladder itself. 

Significant contributions important in 
the development of the literature on 
legal services are reviewed in depth. 
Numerous conflicts which the Program 
administrators have encountered are 
reported and it is recognized that there 
is opposition to the program. The au- 
thor takes an advocacy position that law 
is an instrument for the reduction or 
elimination of poverty by defining re- 
distribution and services available. The 
study is outstanding with so many spe- 
cific, detailed examples, including case 
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studies of the roles of individuals in the 
formative years of the Program. 
Ora W. EADS, JR. 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville 


` 


JOHN P. KOTTER and PauL R. Law- 
RENCE. Mayors in Action: Five Ap- 
proaches to Urban Governance. Pp. 
v, 287. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1974. $14.50. 


This book, according to the authors, 
is the result of exploratory, interdisci- 
plinary and comparative examination of 
the behavior of twenty American 
mayors and their administrations in the 
1960s. Because of the relative scarcity 
of prior work on the subject of mayors, 
it is an important breakthrough in the 
field of urban government. The re- 
search involved is mainly observation 
and extended interviews with more 
than two hundred knowledgeable lo- 
cal persons, coupled with in-depth 
analyses and breakdowns of mayoral 
behavior patterns. Not only is this a 
commendable research job; it is “imag- 
inative and innovative? as well. It 
supplies a basis for further probing 
into the bowels of the modern city. 

A new framework for the examination 
and evaluation of data is evolved. It 
consists of three action processes— 
deciding what to do, obtaining and 
managing needed resources, and doing 
it—which are designated as agenda 
setting, network building and mainte- 
nance, and accomplishing tasks. The 
range of action in agenda setting is from 
short run to long run objectives. Net- 
work building and maintenance is the 
utilization of all types of relationships 
with individuals and groups, and to 
accomplish given tasks, mayors use 
bureaucratic, entrepreneurial and indi- 
vidualistic tactics. 

The manner in which mayors carry 
out these procedures catagorizes them 
into five types: ceremonial, caretaker, 
personality/individualist, executive, 
and program entrepreneur. But in order 
to understand the dynamics involved in 
the construction of this model of 
mayoral behavior, six combinations of 
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relationship must be examined. They 
are: agenda-network, agenda-city, 
city-mayor, network-city, network- 
mayor, and mayor-agenda. There 
should be at least one key relationship 
between each of these variables. 
Should any two of them be nonaligned, 


' “amplifying problems”? beset the 


mayor. “Coalignment,” on the other 
hand, is a big factor in success, and 
helps to move the mayor’s system to- 
ward a state of full harmony. 

Several implications for mayors are 
set forth. There are at least five ap- 
proaches to a mayor’s job; the notion 
that there is one best way is fallacious. 
A variety of actions are available to 
undertake agenda, set up networks, and 


. institute projects. 


A gloomy picture for future urban 
government is suggested. Mayors are 
poorly paid, they reach a political 
dead-end, and take an enormous 
amount of abuse. Things will get worse 
if good men refuse to run for office. But 
in the dim horizon the authors behold 
the emergence of a new leadership 
coming from other sources than tradi- 
tional local government institutions. 
Many of the new leaders may be blacks 
in line with population developtnents. 
Whether this is merely a mirage, only 
time will tell. Looking backward, how- 
ever, one can be sure that changes will 
be made. 

One significant fact has a bearing on 
all this. There are just not enough hard 
facts available about city government. 
Elections mean little or nothing, most 
of the data available is on a metropoli- 
tan, not a core city, basis. Somehow or 
other, researchers have neglected this 
key tract of American life. 

: HAROLD F. ALDERFER 

The Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 


J. M. WINTER. Socialism and the Chal- 
lenge of War: Ideas and Politics in 
Britain, 1912-1918. Pp. 310. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974. $17.00. 

EpwarD Hyams. The Millenium Post- 
poned: Socialism from Sir Thomas 
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More to Mao Tse-tung. Pp. 277. New 
York: Taplinger, 1974. $10.95. 


Scholars interested in the historical 
development of socialist political 
thought and action will welcome these 
two fine monographs. Hyams’ book, 
while by its author’s own admission a 
polemical review of socialism in the 
modern era, is at the same time a very 
perceptive analysis of socialist thought 
and achievement during the era of 
industrialization. Winter’s monograph 
is, on the other hand, a detailed study 
of key socialist thinkers and organizers 
in Britain during the period of the First 
World War. Winter’s emphasis is on a 
very limited period in time, 1912 to 
1918, while Hyams’ work traces the 
development of socialism during the 
entire early-modern and modern 
pericds of history. Both works em- 
phasize socialist thought, just as their 
individual topics would demand; but 
neither neglects practical achieve- 
ments, political activities, and social 
planning. Hyams is to be specially 
commended for his rigorous analysis of 
socialist achievements and his very 
perceptive critiques of socialist achieve- 
ments and prospects in the twentieth 
century. 

Hyams’ book is a very refreshing 
polemical review of socialist thought 
and action. It is in essence a blistering 
attack on the bureaucratic flaw in mod- 
ern society, both socialist and non- 
socialist. Hyams examines the evolu- 
tion of the millenial ideal of modern 
socialism—the institutionalization of 
the socialists’ irrational central thesis, 
immanent social justice. Beginning 
with the first satirical glimmerings in 
More and the Utopian ideals of Saint- 
Simon and Fourier, Hyams analyzes 
socialist thought from the emergence of 
Marxian “scientific socialism” to the 
transformation of Communism in East- 
ern culture in modern China. Hyams 
views rather pessimistically the bu- 
reaucratized brutalization of socialist 
ideals in the modern Communist na- 


tions as well as the prospects for 
democratic socialism in the modern 
West. 

Winter’s volume is in essence a study 
of the political ideas and activities of 
four British socialist thinkers—R. H. 
Tawney, G. D. H. Cole, and Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb—during the era of 
the First World War. Winter examines 
the impact of the “Great War” on 
British socialist thought and, because of 
Tawney’s, Cole’s, and especially the 
Webbs’ influence on the Labour party, 
the changes in the Labour Party’s plat- 
form and tactics which were precipi- 
tated by the First World Wgr. Winter's 
central thesis is that the First World 
War did not have a very great effect on 
the evolution of socialist theory in 
Britain and that the most important 
theoretical positions of the Webbs and 
other significant socialists were de- 


- veloped during the pre-war period. The 


massive influence exerted by World 
War I was in the area of political 
activity and tactics—that ‘is, in the 
exclusive commitment of socialist 
theorists to the Labour party which 
solidified during the wartime experi- 
ence. The adoption of the Webbian 
tactics of emphasis on party organiza- 
tion and discipline was the essence of 
the major change in socialist practice 
during the war. 
Joun S. WOZNIAK 
Dunkirk 
New York 
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STEPHEN E. BERK. Calvinism versus 
Democracy: Timothy Dwight and the 
Origins of American Evangelical Or- 
thodoxy. Pp. xiv, 252. Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon Books, 1974. $14.50. 


Timothy Dwight, President of Yale 
(1795-1817), was a champion of con- 
servatism and a leader of that 
evangelistic outpouring of the Early 
National Period termed “the Second 
Great Awakening.” Dwight’s Yale stew- 
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ardship was notable for the defeat of 
Unitarianism at the New Haven School 
and for the production of a host of 
Trinitarian, evangelistic ministers. 

Calvinism versus Democracy pro- 
vides a description and analysis of 
Dwight’s theology. Although a grand- 
son of Jonathan Edwards, Dwight’s 
theology was less dogmatic and cere- 
bral than that of the great Puritan divine. 
As described by Stephen Berk, 
Dwight’s theology was a combination 
of Calvinism and Arminianism— 
salvation was up to God, but good 
works helped. This apparent inconsis- 
tency arosé out of Dwight’s long tenure 
as a country minister and his continued 
contact with his student flock at Yale. 
The continual contact with his congre- 
gations and a visual defect which pre- 
cluded long hours of close study pre- 
vented Dwight from becoming an iso- 
lated “ivory tower” theologian. Instead, 
Dwight produced a theology which was 
both satisfying to his hearers and 
amenable to the thinking of the rulers 
of Connecticut’s Congregational 
Church, the Standing Order. 

Dwight’s theology was not just 
humanitarian, it was also practical. 
Dwight’s aim was to produce obedient, 
godly followers of both the Standing 
Order and of the Federalist Party. Berk 
ably illustrates the political as well as 
the spiritual side of Dwight’s theology. 

Shortly after Dwight’s death in 1817, 
the dissenting churches in Connecticut 
were able to end the establishment of 
the Congregational Church and the rule 
of the Federalist Party. Dwight’s 
pupils, however, were able to carry on 
his evangelistic message. 

Calvinism versus Democracy sum- 
marizes both Dwight’s theology and the 
theological results of the Great Awak- 
ening of the 1740s. Lay readers will 
find the prose clear and the explanation 
of theological positions understandable. 
Particularly novel is the relation of 
theology to social structure and politi- 
cal life. Berk has provided a well- 
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written account of the thought of a key 
figure of the Early National Period. 
Ranz C. ESBENSHADE 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham 


BRIAN J. L. BERRY et al. Land Use, 
Urban Form and Environmental 
Quality. Pp. 464. Chicago, Ill.: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1974. $5.00. 


The study is a comprehensive report 
dealing with the effects of urban form 
and land use upon the nature and 
intensity of environmental pollution. It 
is a detailed technical report, originally 
prepared for the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, involving all aspects of 
environmental deterioration: air, water, 
solid wastes, noise, pesticides, and 
radiation. Using this data, the analysis 
links urban form in terms of density, 
transportation, and other characteristics 
to environmental pollution. Although 
the book suffers somewhat in readabil- 
ity due to its report-style, it neverthe- 
less offers an immense, definitive 
amount of evidence on the state of 
environmental quality coupled with 
policy ‘implications regarding wrban 
form. 

A good part of the book deals with 
data collection procedures, quantifica- 
tion of pollutants, methods of analysis, 
all of which are an important contribu- 
tion in themselves to the study of 


- environmental decay. In particular, the 


chapters dealing with air and water 
quality should be of major aid to local, 
state, and federal agencies in their 
focus on solutions to environmental 
deterioration in urban regions. 

In order to isolate the key relation- 
ships between urban form and land use 
on one side, and environmental pollu- 
tion on the other, a pollution-sensitive 
typology of the urban regions was de- 
veloped. A data matrix was then 
utilized which involved the information 
on all types of pollution under consid- 
eration in the study from seventy-six 
urban regions in the United States. 
This analysis suggested that when land 
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use is related to both city characteris- 
tics and urban form, the relationship to 
environmental pollution is very strong. 
While such factors as city size and scale 
of manufacturing concentrations deter- 
mine the basic level of pollution, urban 
form and land use will have an effect 
on the magnitude of that pollution. The 
core-oriented urban region with a 
radially-structured transportation sys- 
tem has a greater land use intensity, 
proportionately more open space, and 
lower levels of environmental pollution 
than the dispersed urban area, with 
broad circumferential transport arteries 
and more urban sprawl. The increasing 
decentralization of U.S. cities is 
economically consistent with the greater 
property values in the lower-density 
dispersed urban area than in the high- 
density cities, but will result in further 
deterioration of environmental quality. 

The authors conclude that the policy 
problem revolves around a lack of a 
national urban policy. Public policy has 
been a haphazard adjustment to un- 
coordinated private development. Ulti- 
mately, if environmental quality is to 
promote changes in urban direction, a 
“new land ethic” may be required 
alterfng the concept of land as a strictly 
private resource. The authors have not 
spelled out how the redirection and 
redefinition of land will take place 
since this was not in the purview of the 
study, but they have built a solid foun- 
dation for quantifying the effects of 
urban form and land use upon pollutant 
concentrations. 

RUSSELL P. BELLICO 
Westfield State College 
Massachusetts 


ROBERT C. Dick. Black Protest: Issues 
and Tactics. Pp. ix, 338. Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1974. 
$12.95. 


This revised Ph.D. dissertation is a 
“study of the ideas expressed in the 
rhetoric of northern black spokesmen 
. . . from 1827 to the Civil War, with 
minimal emphasis on biographical data 
of the individuals involved” (p. xi). 
Separate chapters treat the arguments 
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for ‘and against Negro colonization in 
Africa, Central America, and South 
America; the attitudes of blacks towards 
the Constitution and the American 
legal system; participation ‘in political 
parties; the use of violence; integration 
versus separation in protest organiza- 
tions, schools, and churches; and black 
antislavery activities. Two appendices 
comprising one-fifth of the book repro- 
duce opposing arguments by major 
black figures on the six issues examined 
in the text. The author, an associate 
professor of speech communications, 
bases his conclusions on a careful read- 
ing of Negro newspapers,eslave narra- 
tives, and especially the minutes of 
state, regional, and national Negro con- 
ventions. He has also consulted most of 
the relevant secondary material. 
Unfortunately Professor Dick takes 
the reader over ground well mined by 
other scholars. It is no longer surprising 
that blacks were active in the anti- 
slavery movement or that most es- 
chewed violence, rejected colonization, 
remained loyal to the United States, 
and frequently favored segregation 
when it seemed in their own interest. 
What we need to know is the basis for 
the disagreements among blacks. And 
here Dick offers us little help. His 
decision to provide scant background 
on most of the figures results in a 
catalog of names interspersed with ex- 
tensive quotations. We learn, for exam- 
ple, that James McCune Smith, a black 
New York physician, objected to the 


calling of an all-black protest conven- - 


tion in 1841. But there is no indication 


as to the role played in determining his. 
position by the darkness or lightness of- > “ 


his skin, his class background, his 
birthplace, or the color of his patients. 
Yet for intellectual history to be suc- 
cessful, it must relate ideas to the kinds 
of people who ‘hold them. That Dick is 
conscious of this fact can be seen by his 
use of capsule biographies of a few 


black anti-slavery leaders in the, final’ 
chapter. But his remarks barely probe ° 


the surface of his subjects’ varied 
backgrounds and motivations. 

An additional weakness is organiza- 
tional rather than conceptual. After al- 
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lowing the issues to hold center stage 
in the first five chapters, Professor Dick 
concentrates in the last one on the role 
of selected blacks as anti-slavery lec- 
turers and writers. Since he emphasizes 
the already discussed attitudes of these 
figures, repetition is the inevitable re- 
sult. Nor do the initial chapters help 
the reader secure a handle on the 
material. By treating the issues sepa- 
rately, the author obscures the interre- 
lationships between them and does not 
relate an individual’s views on one 
subject to his stand on another. This 
problem’ might have been alleviated 
had his findings been organized around 
central themes which now lie sub- 
merged in the text-—particularly the 
use of pragmatic versus moral argu- 
ments or optimism versus pessimism 
with regards to working within the 
system. The author’s attempt in a brief 
conclusion to draw together some of the 
“overriding and consistent threads 
woven in the fabric of the movement” 
(p. 241) comes too late to help the 
reader through the earlier maze. 
HOWARD N. RABINOWITZ 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


AMITAI ETZIONI. Genetic Fix. Pp. 276. 
' New York: Macmillan, 1974. $7.95. 


Etzioni apparently was the only so- 
cial scientist invited to a conference on 
“Recent Progress in Biology and 
Medicine: Its Social and Ethical 
Implications.” Despite the title of this 
report, only about half the papers deal 
directly with genetics. These survey 
the main discoveries in medical genet- 
ics and their implications—-present, 


` expected in the near future, and long 


range possibilities. Others deal with 
such problems as research directions 
and controls, chemotherapies, use of 
humans in experiments, employment of 
not fully tested therapies in .crises, 
abortion, transplants and the definition 
of death, and the ethical respon- 
sibilities of the medical profession. . 
The author gives a personalized ac- 
count, session by session and almost 
paper by paper, of what he learned, 
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summarizes discussions, and gives his 
own reactions and changes of view- 
point. The choices now or shortly to be 
available and their implications both 
for individuals and the future of society 
clearly are enormous. Etzioni’s own 
contributions are perhaps his clarifica- 
tion of the differences between theoret- 
ical and breeding goals, their classifica- 
tion into individual versus societal ser- 
vices, and the relation of voluntary and 
coercive decisions, and his proposal, 
supported by the Conference, for the 
establishment of continuing local, na- 
tional and international commissions. 
The latter would explore and publicize 
problems and potentialities, identify 
alternative decisions and their probable 
consequences, but would not be policy 
or decision-making bodies themselves. 

Etzioni has opinions about many of 
the problems raised and does not hesi- 
tate to share them. Not all his opinions 
are equally well-founded. His assump- 
tion that the I. Q. measures only genet- 
ically determined intelligence (or that 
indeed we know what “intelligence” 
is) is simply naive. As another example, 
at one point he recognizes that the 
offspring of intelligent parents are not 
necessarily equally intelligent* but 
elsewhere he notes with apparent en- 
thusiasm the possibility of a woman 
ensuring more intelligent offspring by 
artificial insemination from a high I. Q. 
male donor. At times his passion for 
voluntary rather than coercive action 
and his dedication to social change and 
exercise of our increasing power to 
control our future lead him into some 
contradictory positions. 

Nevertheless, for those not put off by 
Etzioni’s rather exuberant ego, this can 
be an important book. It makes clear 
that for both individuals and for society 
there are important and crucial deci- 
sions to be made, that someone is going 
to make these decisions, and that for all 
of us, either as individuals or as persons 
concerned to make social science serve 
the good of society, it is very, very 
important that we arrive at some con- 
census both as to what decisions are to 
be made and above all, who is to make 
them, for upon them will depend the 
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nature of future society and the well- 
being of our descendents. What Etzioni 
wants, most of all, is for discussion and 
debate to get under way and the more 
of us who join in the better. 
RALPH L. BEALS 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


UREL G. Foa and Epna B. Foa. 
Societal Structures of the Mind. Pp. 
v, 452. Springfield, Ill: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1974. $21.50. 


In the authors’ words, this book “pre- 
sents a theory of interpersonal rela- 
tions, covering the cognitive structures 
of social events, their development, 
dynamics, pathology, and their rela- 
tionship to the structure of society and 
to intercultural differences.” It comes 
as little surprise, therefore, that their 
review of social events is based upon 
cognitive theory which is defined as an 
organized record of past learning his- 
tory. The Foas see their effort as a 
bridging one between the cognitive 
and behavioristic viewpoints. Consid- 
erable attention is paid to the relation- 
ship between normality and pathology, 
and With this as the constant, the vari- 
ables become the diversity of social 
experience on the one hand, and those 
structural aspects that constitute com- 
ponents of personality on the other. 

The authors’ profession that “Even 
the reader without a previous 
background in social psychology will 
be able to follow our exposition” seems 
to be a little naive. This reader, at least, 
encountered some difficulty in cracking 
the “‘societal structures” code, and this 
may well be the consequence of the 
occasional turgidity in the writing. 
Thus, the chapter entitled, “The Inter- 
personal Cognition of Deviant Indi- 
viduals” translates down to issues relat- 
ing to personality, diagnosis, and 
therapy. 

More troublesome in a general way is 
the discussion in the chapter itself. 
Since psychopathology is broadly 
defined in this work as “anomalous 
mapping rules and deviant degree of 
cognitive differentiation, resulting in 
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communication difficulties and hence 


paucity of positive resource exchanges,” 
it follows quite naturally that the 
authors opt for behavioral modifications 
as the treatment of choice. One cannot 
deny their claim that most schools of 
psychotherapy generally develop in an 
unsystematic fashion. Nonetheless, a 
concept of mental operation which 
leads to only one remedy for the 
machine operating erratically seems to- 
me to be a somewhat shortsighted one. 

Psychoanalysis, or perhaps more ac- 
curately, psychoanalytically-oriented 
psychotherapy receives a very short 
shrift in this view of the warld, and the 
big loser is, of course, the role of the 
unconscious-—-that cornerstone of 
psychoanalytic theory. Enthusiasm for 
mapping, cognitive dissonance, and re- 
source exchanges ` notwithstanding, 
those of us who work intensively with 
patients develop a strong respect for 
the unchangeability of the human un- 
conscious, and theories of intellectual 
functioning which neglect this mighty 
underground are likely to find them- 
selves in dangerous straits. All of this is 
by way of saying that there is very little 
attention paid in the Foas’ book to this 


. issue, and more’s the pity. 


Still, there is much here that is 
helpful. The book is a veritable com- 
pendium of interpersonal relationships 
expressed in the context of societal 
structures, and although its message is 
not an easy one for an outsider to 
apprehend, the solidity and organiza- 
tion of the volume are indeed com- 
mendable. The book’s encyclopedic 
quality will enhance its use as both a 
text and. as a reference work, and the 
authors are to be congratulated for their 
scholarly production. 

MORTON LEVITT 

University of California 

Davis 


ENID GOULDI. Cruel Habitations: A 
History of Working-Class Housing, 
1780-1918. Pp. 363. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1974. $15.75. 


This is a compendium of useful in- 
formation on the complex subject of 
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housing, a subject long neglected by 
historians and one urgently needing 
more illumination. As the ‘author in- 
forms the reader in her introduction, 
“This book has been written in an 
attempt to gather in one place as much 
as possible about the history of 
working-class housing.” There are 
technical difficulties in writing such 
history, for many of the extant descrip- 
tions of past housing conditions have 
been made by reformers whose object 
was to shock their readers. Even: the 
physical remains are examples selected 
by time and the weather from the most 
durable and best construction and not 
characteristic of what most poor people 
inhabited. It is even more difficult to 
write the history of persistent human 
failures and especially to write about 
the filth, crime, disease, and hovels that 
made the slums “places unfit for human 
habitation.” 

The author explains the many 
reasons for the failure to provide hous- 
ing for the laboring classes. The strong 
faith in economic liberty, with its pref- 
erence for individual initiative and an 
unregulated market, militated against 
the collective action necessary to pro- 
vide adequate housing for a rapidly 
growing population which became con- 
centrated in the factory towns and other 
new places of industry. Even the re- 
ligious faith of the Evangelical Christ- 
ians, who cherished the moral values of 
industry, sobriety, thrift, and indepen- 
dence, hindered public housing pro- 
jects. Even the common law tradition, 
which placed sanctions on the privacy 
of a man’s home, caused resentment of 
building inspectors who threatened to 

` invade that privacy. The belief in the 
autonomy of local government aroused 
the fear of bureaucratic inspectors like 
those created by the New Poor Law 
and the Factory Acts. ` 

The early Victorians accepted reluc- 
tantly the regulations of the 1840s 
which came with the health and sanita- 
tion reforms. While bringing attention 
to the wretched conditions of the labor- 
ing poor, the public health reformers, 
led by Edwin Chadwick, actually re- 
duced the supply of housing by the 
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demolition of the slums in order to lay 
sewers and pave streets. The first spe- 
cific legislation, dealing soley with 
housing, came in 1851 and enabled the 
municipal councils to finance housing 
for the working classes. But most of the 
town councils refused to undertake the 
risk of such financial enterprises and 
the law remained a dead letter. The 
author concludes that an adequate con- 
ception of housing, nationally financed 
and controlled, did not come in Britain 
until after the First World War, but 
from 1885 an increasing’ number of 
reformers came to acknowledge the 
need for public financing. 
R. G. COWHERD 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania 


DANIEL LAWRENCE. Black Migrants, 
White Natives: A Study of Race Rela- 
tions in Nottingham. Pp. 251. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1974. $14.50. 


No European country has been more 
effective than England in establishing 
colonies around the world, in particular 
among dark-skin peoples. Now ‘great 
numbers of these people, many of them 
refugees from violence, others refugees 
from poverty, are becoming little col- 
onies in England. They are no more 
welcome than the English who invaded 
their own lands a century or more ago. 

These Indians, Pakistanis and West 
Indians, largely since 1950, are an 
urban problem. This book concerns 
greater Nottingham only, population 
305,000 in 1966, including about 8,500 
blacks, three percent of the total. Ini- 
tially the study was an effort to learn 
how the blacks fare’ in their political 
participation. When a grant of £750 
was received the effort became a gen- 
eral study of black-white relations (with 
such limited funds, it was largely a 
one-man job). 

There had been a black-white con- 
frontation in 1958 which was followed 
by attitude studies which showed Not- 
tingham less biased against blacks than 
at first thought. Perhaps the researchers 
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did not ask the right questions or they 
failed to look into the corners. Lawrence 
found as much racist opinion as in 
other English cities. 

The findings by Lawrence reveal 
little to surprise those acquainted with 
race relations studies. When jobs in 
Nottingham have been scarce the 
blacks have been seen as a threat. 
Familiar is the bias when blacks seek 
housing in white neighborhoods. 
Equally familiar is the resistance they 
encounter when they try to advance 
above the low-wage, dirty-work level. 
They have access to the ballot but not 
to equal treatment by police and offi- 
cials. j 

In his concluding pages Lawrence 
leaves the sobering impression that 
anti-black attitudes among the English 
are being egged on by racist politicians, 
notably Enoch Powell who would 
expel blacks from England. That has 
been tried with negative results in 
centuries past. Many of the blacks in- 
terviewed expressed the wish to return 
to their homelands. Actually few of 
them do leave. One guess is that their 
children would want to remain and take 
their chances. 

Lawrence is firmly of the view that 
the anti-black bias will not diminish, 
that serious confrontations lié ahead; 
indeed he appears pessimistic about 
the future. All children of the blacks 
will not be content, exposed as they are 
to achievement-oriented education, to 
remain the drudges in the labor force. 
It is likely, on the other hand, that the 
future confrontations will not be as 
violent as they were some years back in 
the United States. 

NELS ANDERSON 

University of New Brunswick 

Canada 


GEORGE MANUEL and MICHAEL Pos- 
LUNS. The Fourth World: An Indian 
Reality. Pp. xvi, 278. New York: The 
Free Press, 1974. $7.95. 


A majority of government bureau- 
crats, charged with managing Native 
American affairs in Canada and the 
United States during the past century, 
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have maintained with zealous consis- 
tency that sooner or later their charges 
must accept white civilization to sur- 
vive and eventually prosper. But In- 
dians have never accepted this thesis. 
Those who have trod the path of ac- 
commodation, especially during the 
decade of the 1950s when termination 
and relocation were the catchwords for 
salvation, have found little comfort and 
much misery in the ghettos of ten 
selected American cities. Relocation 
did not work, according to George 
Manuel, “because few people of any 
race or nation can long endure to stand 
with one foot in one boat, ard the other 
in a different boat” (p. 182). One cannot 
and should not surrender his heritage 
for a one-way ticket to Chicago. 

George Manuel, a proud Indian serv- 
ing as president of Canada’s National 
Indian Brotherhood, maintains in The 
Fourth World that tribal people the 
world over should retain their Indian- 
ness at all cost and surrender not an 
inch to the various European and 
American colonizers who for centuries 
have relentlessly pursued one goal 
above others—Indian assimilation. 
Through the pen of Michael Posluns, 
Manuel maintains that North American 
Indians should be granted home rule 
by the governments of Canada and 
America so that Indians can debate 
their own future in their own forums 
and live in peace with decisions 
that cannot be reversed by white 
decision-makers. The Fourth World 
will be achieved when aboriginal 
people throughout the world are 
granted the right to utilize modern-day 
technology “and its life-enhancing po- 
tential within the framework of the 
values of the peoples of the Aboriginal 
world” (p. 11). 

The significance of Manuel’s utter- 
ances is not marred by the fact that 
many will disagree with his thesis. He 
represents well the basic beliefs of 
many of America’s most depressed 
minority, and anyone interested in the 
plight of these proud victims should 
find much food for thought in this 
volume. Until a decade age, white 
intellectuals representing a myriad of 
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disciplines joyously interpreted Indians 
to colleagues. Now articulate Native 
Americans such as Vine Deloria, Jr. and 
George Manuel are mirroring Indian 
aspirations and doing a good job of it. 
Indians are thankful that they were 
rediscovered by white North Americans 
during the 1960s, but they are tired of 
historians explaining their plight, an- 
thropologists studying their pottery and 
asking tiresome questions during sum- 
mer junkets, and disillusioned white 
youth prodding tribesmen to return to 
nature. What Native Americans really 
desire is understanding of their past 
and an eimmediate end of the 
custodian-child relationship for Indian 
people. And, Manuel maintains, the 
way to achieve this goal “is not to 
abolish our status as Indians, but to 
allow us to take our place at the table 
with all the rest of the adults” (p. 219). 
ARTHUR H. DEROSIER, JR. 
University of Mississippi 
University 


S. PANITCHPAKDI. Educational Growth 
in Developing Countries: An Empiri- 
cal Analysis. Pp. ix, 176. Rotterdam, 
Netherlands: Rotterdam University 
Press, 1974. $20.00. 


This book addresses itself to two 
aspects of the question of education's 
role in the development process. It 
seeks, first, to identify the major deter- 
minants of the growth of educational 
volume in developing countries by ex- 
posing international data to economet- 
ric analysis. Secondly, it attempts to 
explain its empirical findings in terms 
of a supply-and-demand model of the 
educational market mechanism. The 
author demonstrates considerable ex- 
pertise and ingenuity on both points, 
but one is left with the distinct impres- 
sion that the study will prove more 
useful in its econometrics than in its 
effort to devise an appropriate price- 
theoretic framework for its findings. 

Panitchpakdi sets up as his basic 
hypothesis for empirical examination 
the proposition that the growth of sec- 
ondary education in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America during the period 
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1960-1965 was dependent on five 
quantitative variables: growth in prim- 
ary education during 1955-1960, popu- 
lation growth during 1960-1965, GNP 
growth during 1960-1965, growth in 
secondary-school teacher supply during 
1960-1965, and ratio of primary and 
secondary school enrollment to popula- 
tion of corresponding age group in. 
1960. This series of independent vari- 
ables is expanded by him in a sub- 
sequent chapter to include Adelman- 
Morris sociopolitical development in- 
dicators, a dummy variable for “colo- 
nial influence,” and various lags in the 
income and population growth factors 
to attain better fits of the data as joint 
determinants of the growth of second- 
ary education. The expanded equation 
is further tested with data pertaining to 
the period 1965-1968 and with data 
pertaining to the growth of tertiary 
education, 

The results of these multiple regres- 
sions are strongly supportive of the 
hypothesis that the growth of secondary 
education in developing countries is 
dependent primarily on income growth, 
pupil flow, teacher-supply growth, 
capacity utilization, and population 
growth. Differences in the results for 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America are 
further examined and explained on the 
basis of the unique circumstances pre- 
vailing in each of these regions. De- 
spite such lingering statistical problems 
as multicolinearity, the debatable pro- 
priety of grouping noncomparable na- 
tional data in multinational aggregates, 
and the questionable accuracy of some 
of the data relied on, the results of 
Panitchpakdi’s econometric analysis are 
persuasive. 

In an effort to place his empirical 
findings in a price-theoretic context, 
Panitchpakdi constructs a simple model 
of the educational market mechanism. 
A major impediment to developing the 
requisite supply and demand curves 
lies in the fact that, as a “merit good,” 
education is not regulated by a uniform 
price. Instead, Panitchpakdi argues, the 
volume of education is determined bas- 
ically by the value of its social and 
economic benefits as perceived by 
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suppliers and demanders. From the 
demand point of view these benefits 
are dependent, in turn, on such condi- 
tions as population growth, student 
flow, income growth, and capacity utili- 
zation; from the supply point of view 
they depend on income growth, availa- 
bility of teachers, and student flow. The 
resulting supply-demand model thus 
consists of a series of determinants of 
educational benefit (“price”) and edu- 
cational volume (quantity), the majority 
of which operate on both the demand 
and supply sides of the market; this 
shortcoming is an inevitable concomit- 
ant of any attempt to solve an essen- 
tially general equilibrium question in 
partial equilibrium terms. 

In addition to this interesting and 
original research, Panitchpakdi’s book 
includes two valuable introductory 
chapters reviewing the literature on the 
economics of education and summariz- 
ing the major approaches and concepts 
that have emerged in this field over the 
past decade. Also included are several 
useful appendices explaining the statis- 
tical methods used. 

EDWARD VAN Roy 


State University of New York 
Stony Brook 


WALTER I. TRATTNER. From Poor Law 
to Welfare State: A History of Social 
Welfare in America. Pp. vi, 276. New 
York: The Free Press, 1974. $9.00. 


Walter Trattner’s new book is recom- 
mended for those Americans who have 
a deep-seated need for reassurance that 
ours is a country of compassion and 
dedication to the eradication of all 
suffering. It is a portrait of a constantly 
expanding and improving system of 
welfare services which began at the 
local level with the help of well- 
meaning volunteers and expanded into 
a national service carried out by profes- 
sional and trained personnel. In Tratt- 
ner’s words, “Our social welfare system 
today, then, acts not only to support and 
enhance the well-being of needy indi- 
viduals and groups, but also to improve 
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community conditions and help pre- 
vent and solve social problems affect- 
ing all citizens.” 

Strictly speaking, this book is not a 
“history” as the word is used by histo- 
rians. It is a collection of mainly short 
essays on a historical subject, covering 
selected aspects of American welfare 
practices. There are few if any scholarly 
references and each chapter is accom- 
panied by a general bibliography con- 
sisting mostly of secondary material. 
Chapters cover the topics of Colonial 
America, Revolutionary America, the 
Trend Toward Indoor Relief, Scientific 
Charity, Child Welfare, the Public 
Health Movement, the Settlement 
House Movement, the Mental Health 
Movement, Renaissance of Public Wel- 
fare, the Quest for Professionalization, 
Social Work in the 1920s, Depression 
and the New Deal, and finally the 
Postwar Decades. 

The book is a celebration of unilinear 
progress in promoting social well-being 
from colonial times to the present. As 
Trattner puts it: “To follow the de- 
velopment of these activities is to trace 
the evolving concept of man’s respon- 
sibility to man and of the community 
and government’s responsibility for the 
well-being of its citizens.” At the fore- 
front of this movement, according to 
Trattner, is the development of trained, 
dedicated, and professional social 
workers, some of whom lost their way 
in the 1920s by becoming mere ad- 
ministrators, but whose main core 
fought off such temptations and entered 
the 1970s with a renewed sense of 
determination to work towards “a truly 
just society.” 

As a book which seems intended to 
uplift the spirit of the social welfare 
profession and provide it with the kind 
of vigor and determination that can 
only be evoked by a strong and compel- 
ling myth, it is an extremely successful 
undertaking. The book is well written 
and a pleasure to read, even it if does 
read more like a fairytale than a history. 

ALEX SIMIRENKO 

The Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 
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BERNARD BERELSON, ed. Population 
Policy in Developed Countries. Pp. 
793. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974. 
$17.50. 


Population Policy in Developed 
Countries was prepared under the aus- 
pices of the Population Council as an 
observance of the World Population 
Year. It is a worthy contribution. The 
volume contains specialists’ reports on 
the demographic situation and popula- 
tion policy in 24 of the nations in the 
developed world, and should help in 
correcting the automatic association of 
population problems and policies with 
developing countries. 

The volume is organized on the 
chapter-a-nation basis with each chap- 
ter written by a different national 
specialist. All of the 13 economically 
advanced countries having populations 
of 20 million or more are included plus 
11 smaller countries of special interest. 
Among the latter are: Ireland, included 
because of its stable population 
achieved through late marriage and 
migration; Sweden because of its 
pioneering of population programs; Is- 
rael because of its pro-immigration and 
pronatalist policies as well as its ethnic 
divisions; and Romania because of its 
conscious attempt to increase fertility 
through reversal of lenient abortion 
policies. Together the 24 countries 
have a population of over one billion 
and include 95 percent of the popula- 
tion of the developed world. 

As always in a collection of indi- 
vidual papers, a common initial outline 
in no way insures uniformity in topics 
covered or in quality of coverage. 
While all the papers are basically 
descriptive—and were designed to 
be—~some offer candid and scholarly 
discussions of internal problems and 
policies, while others are no more il- 
luminating than a board of directors’ 
report to stockholders. The extremely 
short article on the Soviet Union is 
particularly disappointing, given the 
Soviet Union’s position as the largest 
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developed nation. Compared with the 
chapters on other socialist states the 
article on the Soviet Union is clearly 
inferior and cannot be justified for 
inclusion on scholarly grounds. 

Another disappointment, one that 
seems endemic to edited collections, is 
a paucity of analysis and evaluation by 
the editor. One wishes Berelson’s final 
summary was more than simply a good 
summary—which it is—but also in- 
cluded more of his own analysis and 
evaluation. 

Of the cross national uniformities, the 
one that raises the greatest questions is 
the desire of most developed countries 
to promote higher rather than lower 
fertility. In spite of the publicity given 
the problem of population growth, de- 
veloped nations including France, Is- 
rael, Argentina, Romania, Greece, and 
even Japan are concerned over increas- 
ing their respective populations. Ro- 
mania, in addition to financial incen- 
tives and strict controls on official abor- 
tions, even goes so far as to still present 
medals for childbearing. The title and 
order of “Heroine Mother’ is bestowed 
upon mothers who have given birth to 
and raised ten children, while the order 
of “Maternal Glory” first, second, and 
third class goes to mothers who have 
respectively nine, eight, and seven 
children. 

More commonly, countries approach- 
ing or reaching population stability 
want to sustain growth—but at a low 
level. As expressed by Hungarian de- 
mographers, “Although the low birth 
rate will not lead to a national catas- 
trophe, stabilization at the present low 
level would cause great troubles in the 
future, particularly with regard to the 
age structure.” Where there is concern 
over internal population growth it is 
often linked to differential fertility rates 
among various ethnic groups within the 
country, such as Israel’s concern over 
higher Arab and Oriental Jewish fertil- 
ity. However, the effectiveness of 
population policies on demographic 
behavior does not seem to be particu- 
larly notable. In fact, as Berelson points 
out, population as a concern “does not 
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rank high on the agenda of national 
problems: it is more given than prob- 
lematic, more to be adjusted to than 
changed.” 

Overall, Population Policy in De- 
veloped Countries is an extremely solid 
and useful contribution to the under- 
standing of population trends and 
policies. It is a “must have” volume for 
anyone involved in population policy 
or research. 

J. JOHN PALEN 

The University of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 


IvAN T. BEREND and GYÖRGY RANKI 
Hungary: A Century of Economic 
Development. Pp. 263. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1974. $18.50. 


This is a survey of Hungarian 
economic history from the mid- 
nineteenth century to the 1960s, during 
which time Hungary evolved from a 
feudal monarchy with a retarded, pre- 
dominantly agrarian economy into a 
Communist country with a modern, 
mixed agrarian-industrial economy. 

Since the nineteenth century, histori- 
cal sciences have been well developed 
in Hungary. Reflecting the concentra- 
tion of the Hungarian ruling classes on 
politics and their distaste for economic 
activity, however, Hungarian historiog- 
raphy before 1945 tended to concen- 
trate on political and cultural history 
and to neglect economic and social 
history. In trying to correct this situa- 
tion, the present authors, who are Marx- 
ist historians, lean the other way. Ivan 
T. Berend, who is professor of 
economic history at the Karl Marx Uni- 
versity in Budapest, and György Ranki, 
who is professor of history and as- 
sociate director of the Institute for 
Historical Research at the University of 
Debrecen, concentrate heavily on 
Hungary’s economic and concomitant 
social development. In fact, they treat 
the subject in a complete political, 
cultural, and psychological vacuum. 
The role of Hungarian political parties 
and personalities is ignored in this 
book. None of the Hungarian leaders, 
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from Count Széchenyi to Janos Kadar, 
is even mentioned. 

History is not a resultant of a single 
force, however, but of the interaction of 
many  forces—political, social, 
economic, and psychological. Berend’s 
and Ranki’s one-dimensional book 
succeeds well enough in describing 
Hungarian economic development in 
the century under consideration, but 
not in explaining it. However, since it 
provides a mass of statistics, graphs, 
and other factual information on the 
subject, which is not available in other 
languages than the Hungarian, non- 


Hungarian students of thee affairs of ` 


Hungary and East Central Europe will 
welcome it—while awaiting the ap- 
pearance of a better-balanced one. 
VICTOR S. MAMATEY 
University of Georgia 
Athens 


Puitie H. Coomss and MANZOOR 
AHMED. Attacking Rural Poverty: 
How Nonformal Education Can 
Help. Pp. v, 292. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1974. $15.00. 


Attacking Rural Poverty is a research 
report for the World Bank prepared by 
the International Council for Educa- 
tional Development. The focus is on 
nonformal education as one means of 
alleviating the poverty of rural people. 
Study of some twenty-five selected 
cases, supplemented by information 
from a variety of other projects and 
programs, provides the data base for 
analysis and conclusions. Primary em- 


-phasis is on training for farmers but 


attention is also given to training for 
nonfarm occupations in rural areas. 
There are three broad conclusions: 
Nonformal education is an “indispens- 
able and potent instrument of rural 
development”; the poorest of countries 
should be able to mobilize the re- 
sources for expansion of rural nonfor- 
mal education; and external agencies 
can help but to be most effective must 
“alter considerably their past policies, 
doctrines, and mode of operation.” 
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There are also three “need for 
greater” themes: integration, decentrali- 
zation, and equity. Integration is seen as 
the opposite of fragmentation of efforts 
and emphasizes linking nonformal edu- 
cation with educational and noneduca- 
tional organizations and activities. De- 
centralization “is the only way to un- 
leash the enormous latent resources, 
human energies and enthusiasm that 
are the absolute essentials for effective 
rural development.” On the widely 
recognized “equity problem” a strategy 
of striking a better balance between 
short- and long-range objectives is rec- 
commended. 

There are many specific conclusions 
and recommendations. Agricultural 

-knowledge-generation and delivery or- 

ganizations and activities need to be 
viewed as systems. Most agricultural 
extension services have major weak- 
nesses. Girls and women as agricul- 
turalists have been neglected. National 
research systems need to be 
strengthened, especially in the social 
` sciences. Some agricultural schools and 
colleges are effective, but most are not 
and should not be expanded in their 
present form. Most agricultural voca- 
tional schools are “foreign transplants 
and serious misfits.” Case studies of 
innovative programs show the impor- 
tance of educational efforts being inte- 
grated with other development pro- 
grams. The sophisticated educational 
technologies are not likely to meet the 
necessary criteria of low unit cost and 
widespread educational effectiveness. 
-The cost-effectiveness and cost-benefit 
analysis framework is useful in evaluat- 
ing nonformal education programs. Bet- 
ter planning, management, staffing, and 
evaluation of rural development pro- 
grams are needed. 

The hopes of the World Bank in 
sponsoring publication of Attacking 
Rural Poverty “to stimulate both pro- 
fessional and public discussion of is- 
sues” are likely to be fulfilled. Those 
experienced in rural development work 
will not be surprised by the conclu- 
sions and recommendations but, hope- 
fully will be stimulated to seek better 
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means for their implementation. The 
ICED Nonformal Education Projects 
Staff is to be commended for their 
success in “developing guidelines and 
recommendations directly useful to 
planners, decision makers and 
operators in the field.” Initial care in 
research design and identification of 
data needs made the large task 
manageable. Looking at nonformal 
education within the context of rural 
development makes Attacking Rural 
Poverty of interest to a wider audience 
than the subtitle suggests. 
W. N. THOMPSON 
University of Illinois 
Urbana-Champaign 


KENNETH HENRY. Defenders and 
Shapers of the Corporate Image. Pp. 
240. New Haven, Conn.: College and 
University Press, 1974. $7.50. 


This book is an exhaustive study of a 
subject at the interface of business and 
sociology, a sociological investigation 
of the public relations manager. The 
author has “been there” so to speak, 
working in public relations for a 
number of years but now an academic 
sociologist. z 

A number of reasonably significant 
conclusions are apparent in this factual, 
and to a degree repetitious, investiga- 
tion. First, the author demonstrates that 
public relations people are not part of 
the power elite of America as C. Wright 
Mills suggested. They are instead mar- 
ginal persons, not quite trusted by the 
various groups with which they have 
relationships. The public at large won- 
ders about public relations “hot air”; 
their corporate bosses may doubt their 
organizational loyalty, and newspaper- 
men, from whose ranks many public 
relations managers come, often regard 
them as “bought,” non-independent 
individuals. They may be marginal in 
their own minds as well, for about half 
of all corporate public relations 
functionaries would do something else 
if they could do it all over again. 

Second, they operate in a world of 
tension. Many corporate public rela- 
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tions officials seek to wear the cloak of 
a professional status and responsibility. 
Yet the author concludes that in a 
corporate environment it is difficult for 
creativity, independence and profes- 
sional codes of conduct to thrive. This 
world of organizational tension, how- 
ever, is the setting where some public 
relations workers seek to become pro- 
fessionals. 

Third, public relations and its place 
in modern society is not particularly a 
new 1970s issue. Similar questions 
have been debated since at least the 
1920s. The historical chapters dem- 
onstrate the contemporaneity of the 
discussions in the 1920s, or emphasize 
the traditional flavor of the current 
debates. 

Fourth, the rise of public relations 
reflects a socioeconomic change under 
way in America, a transformation de- 
veloping since the last fourth of the 
19th century. The designation of public 
relations as an occupational niche dates 
back to that time. The evolution of 
American institutions toward more 
communications, openness, and debate 
is reflected in the necessity of public 
relations personnel to speak for the 
organization to the community at large 
and also to be the interpreters and 
conveyers of messages from society to 
individuals who sit in the upper 
reaches of organizational technostruc- 
tures. 

The book itself is somewhat wordy 
and overly long. However, students of 
occupational sociology and public rela- 
tions managers themselves will find the 
volume enlightening. It would be best 
to read first the summary and conclu- 
sions, for here is the most lucid writing 
in the book, 

HAROLD L. JOHNSON 

Emory University 

Atlanta 

Georgia 


VERNON H. JENSEN. Strife on the 
Waterfront: The Port of New York 
Since 1945. Pp. 478. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1974. 
$18.50. 


Can historical reality be. dominated 
by. a theatrical event? It seems as 
though it can. The film, “On the 
Waterfront,” which caused such a stir 
in the 1950s, has so colored our percep- 
tions of what actually happened on the 
waterfront in New York that even 
skilled social scientists like Vernon Jen- 
sen can be. misled in seeking historical 
reality. It is as if a scholar dare not 
attempt to controvert-what seems to be 
an accepted conventional wisdom 
which, however, was derived from 
theatre, not history. 

Much of the theatrical interpretation 
creeps into Jensen’s book. Having said 
this I would not for a moment want to 


diminish the substantial piece of work ° 


which Jensen’s book represents. He has 
provided us with a very thorough and 
detailed description of what has been 
happening on the waterfront in New 
York since 1945. His scope is impres- 
sive: starting with the 1945 and 1951 
strikes; the Crime Commission investi- 
gation; the development of more 
routinized collective bargaining proce- 
dures; and ending with the issues sur- 
rounding automation, and its attendant 
containerization movement, and the un- 
ion’s response through its guaranteed 
annual income proposal. Along all 
these dimensions we are provided with 
an array of invaluable descriptive 
material. 

The missing analytical ingredient in 
the book, however, revolves around the 
absence of a structural analysis of the 
industry in which the workers and their 
union representatives find themselves. 
It was not the simple alleged corrup- 
tion of union officials which created the 
conditions on the waterfront. It was the 
nature of the waterfront itself—the in- 
dustry and economic system in which 
the industry had to function. 

The waterfront in Shanghai was not so 
different as that of New York, except 
that it-was worse in every respect. 
When I visited the People’s Republic 
of China I met with the Shanghai dock 
workers. They also had theatre attached 
to their lives—a Peking revolutionary 
opera. It told a different story than that 
of Marlon Brando’s—a story of the 
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horrendous working conditions and 

corruption of the employers, until the 

Chinese revolutionary movement over- 

threw the existing regime to create a 

new society. Sometimes, perhaps, his- 

torical reality and theatre do coincide! . 

Howarp M. WACHTEL 

The American University 
Washington, D.C. 


ALBERT W. NIEMI, JR. State and Re- 
gional Patterns in American Manufac- 
turing, 1860-1900. Pp. xiii, 209. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1974. $11.00. 


The student of both American 
economic history and industrial organi- 
zation who would like information on 
the period 1860 to 1900 will find no- 
thing but large gaps. Although much 
work in the field of industrial organiza- 
tion has focused on changes in the 
post-1900 American industrial struc- 
ture, few have pushed their research 
into the 19th Century. And even the 
post-1900 work which does exist is 
rather single-minded, for most was 
written in response to the now defunct 
Berle and Means assertions on 
monopolization. Both Nutter and 
Stigler have agreed, although with 
rather surprisingly different statistical 
bases, that monopolization did not in- 
crease from 1899-1939. Therefore if 
large changes in U. S. industrial struc- 
ture do not find their roots in that 
period, we must look to the post- 
bellum, pre-20th Century experience to 
find the origins of modern American 
industrial structure. But although much 
recommends research in this period, 
severe difficulties abound, for its man- 
ufacturing data were collected among 
the various censuses in a nonstandard- 
ized fashion. Therefore few scholars 
have looked at this period from a global 
point of view, and most have focused 
instead on the development of a hand- 
ful of industries. 

Albert Niemi in State and Regional 
Patterns in American Manufacturing, 
1860-1900 has filled part of this large 
gap. He has constructed for 1860 and 
1900 Standard Industrial Classification 
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two-digit industry categories in value 
added and employment by state and 
census region. He has also tested the 
significance of observed changes in 
industrial structure within this forty- 
year period. His conclusions concerning 
broad changes during this period are 
that, in general, absolute production 
values changed significantly for most 
states and regions, although the relative 
importance of industries within states 
and regions did not. In addition, his 
data vindicate some of the fairly 
elementary assertions made by 
economic historians about this period. 
For example, the period 1860-1900 
witnessed shifts from resource process- 
ing types of manufacturing industries 
to more complicated ones. 

But although Niemi has given us the 
broad outlines of change he has not 
examined in any rigorous fashion what 
caused these shifts. He has almost 
completely neglected the important 
and related issues of industrial concen- 
tration and the extension of markets 
during that period. Changes in trans- 
port costs, laws of incorporation, and 
technological change play no role in his 
work. His sections on a test of the 
comparative cost doctrine and the 
Heckscher-Ohlin hypothesis as expla- 
nations for change during this period 
are limited by theoretical problems 
which he unfortunately does not raise. 
The book as a whole is marred by a lack 
of economic theory in a field in which 
price theory should be the most appli- 
cable, that of analyzing markets. 

Niemi has provided us with a useful 
new working of some very old data, but 
he contributes little else. Although he 
does leave his reader with 139 pages of 
reconstructed data (more than half the 
book), he also leaves a host of un- 
answered questions. 

Í CLAUDIA DALE GOLDIN 

Princeton University f 

New Jersey 


Roy J. SHEPHARD, M.D. Men at Work: 
Applications of Ergonomics to Per- 
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formance and Design. Pp. 396. 
Springfield, Hl.: C. C. Thomas, 1974. 
$23.50. 


This book attempts to span that seg- 
ment of ergonomics (that is, bio- 
technology) which would be perti- 
nent to the understanding of the be- 
havior of man in the work setting. 
According to the book jacket, the unify- 
ing theme is “matching design to 
human performance characteristics in 
the interests of both worker-comfort 
and productivity.” The volume is pre- 
sumably intended as a text for advanced 
undergraduate or low level graduate 
courses, since it is based on material 
Dr. Shephard uses in his classes on 
“Biology of Work” and “Ergonomics.” 

Writing a text which covers an inter- 
disciplinary topic of uncertain bound- 
aries is an extraordinarily difficult task. 
Above all, it calls for special efforts and 
skills in two respects: 1) There must be 
a sufficient structure and organization 
of the material so that the new field 
becomes better defined, and its ap- 
proaches, methodologies, and unique 
features are illuminated. 2) There 
should be a reasonably even coverage of 
the pegtinent segments of the contribut- 
ing disciplines. Dr. Shephard’s book- is 
a failure in both respects. This reviewer 
was frequently uncertain why some 
topics were included and others were 
left out, and he was certainly unhappy 
with the uneven treatment the various 
topics received (extensiveness, depth, 
scholarly documentation). Moreover, 
the various topics appeared and reap- 
peared somewhat haphazardly and 
under dubiously appropriate headings. 
It would seem that the main criterion 
for inclusion of a certain topic was that 
either Dr. Shephard had done some 
work on the problem or it was an issue 
of interest to him. But one does not 
have the sense that the author struggled 
with the definition of the field, derived 
needed coverage of topics, determined 
gaps in coverage, and did additional 
reading to fill the gaps. 

Dr. Shephard writes in a lively and 
readable style. Moreover, as an inves- 
tigator and a scholar, he certainly has 


wide-ranging skills and interests. But 
the book’s aims (as judged from the 
headings of chapters and of sections of 
the book) are much too ambitious and 
the execution is frequently fragmentary 
and disorganized. (Several of the chap- 
ters in the sections on “Psychology of 
Work” and “Practical Applications 
of Ergonomics” are particularly su- 
perficial.) Instead of producing a 
book with a unifying theme—the 
physiological basis of human factors 
engineering—the author has opted for 
a wide-ranging coverage which leaves 
the reader challenged but unsatisfied. 
STANISLAV V. KASL 
Yale University ° 
New Haven 
Connecticut 


J. S. G. WILSON and C. F. SCHEFFER, 


eds. Multinational Enterprises: Fi- 
nancial and Monetary Aspects. Pp. 
241. Groningen, Netherlands: Sijthoff 
International Publishing, 1974. DFL 
44,00. 


The book is a collection of papers 
presented during a colloquium at the 
University of Nottingham sponsored by 
the Société Universitaire Européenne 
de Recherches Financiéres. The papers 
were organized into five areas relating 
to multinational corporations: general 
background, financial management, in- 
ternational financial markets, financial 
institutions, and national monetary and 
financial policies. 

There has been substantial con- 
troversy surrounding the growth of 
multinational companies which have 
been expanding at 10 percent per 
annum or twice as fast as world GNP. 
Specific issues involve marketing ar- 
rangements and export markets as they 
affect a host country’s balance-of- 
payments, the influence of capital in- 
vestment policy, the alleged practice of 
switching profits to low tax areas, and 
the shifting of liquid assets during 
periods of exchange crisis. 

Overall, the book is disappointing in 
its effort to examine the crucial issues 
of multinational expansion. The major- 
ity of papers were submitted by rep- 
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resentatives of multinational firms or 
international banks catering to the mul- 
tinationals. Many papers were simply 
concerned with internal and external 
organization, policies, and problems of 
multinational firms in an attempt to 
increase their efficiency and profits. 
The authors of these papers obviously 
had special interests in the further 
growth of multinational enterprises. 

The consensus of opinion was sup- 
portive of most multinational economic 
activity. The effects of the multination- 
als upon world and national economic 
instability are described as minimal. 
Causes of instability lie within the 
financial markets. The solution would 
involve reducing market imperfections 
and developing suitable international 
institutions for coping with instability, 
rather than chancing the sacrifice of 
output by interfering with multina- 
tional operations. i 

Capital flows and tax considerations 
were not considered to be disruptive to 
the international economy. Long-term 
capital requirements of the multina- 
tionals were raised basically in local 
Euro-Markets and through retained 
earnings. Short-term capital transfers 
did not alter production, location, or 
marketing policies in order to take 

advantage of exchange or interest rate 
- differentials. Many authors, favoring 
market determination of exchange 
rates, felt the short-term transfers that 
did occur should be considered as a 
desirable equilibrating force. Several 
papers concluded that multinational 
firms were involved in little overt 
speculation in previous exchange 
crises. Furthermore, the transfer of 
profits to low tax areas was considered 
unlikely because of the problems en- 
countered in such attempts. However, 
several participants pointed to the suc- 
cess oil companies have had in switch- 
ing profits to low tax countries over a 
considerable length of time. In opposi- 
tion, other participants suggested that 
the criticism should be directed at 
countries which facilitate the tax haven 
arrangements and not at the multina- 
tional firms. 
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.It would seem that the majority of 
members at the colloquium would 
exonerate the multinationals from any 
blame for economic instability. Where 
problems do exist, which involve these 
corporations, they would suggest that 
the international community should be 
responsible for changes in its institu- 
tions and policies to meet the needs 
for expansion by the multinational en- 
terprises. 

RUSSELL P. BELLICO 

Westfield State College 

Massachusetts 
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The Thesaurus of Psychological Index Terms. 


Contains about 4,000 terms representing the primary con- 
cepts used in psychology. The terms are presented in three 
different display modes: (a) The relationship section presents 
each term in alphabetical order with broader terms and 
narrower terms in a genus-species sense being denoted. 
Synonyms, preferred terms, and related terms are also in- 
cluded. (b) The alphabetical section presents each preferred 
term in alphabetical order. (c) The hierarchical section con- 
tains 17 categories corresponding to the major classifications 
used in PsycHoLoGicaL Asstracts. Terms are presented in de- 

e scending order according to breadth of concept repre- 
sented. The Thesaurus can be used to gain access to the 
published literature and to communicate psychological con- 
cepts more effectively and more precisely. 1974. 362 pp. 
Hardcover, $12. 


The Psychology of Adult Development and Aging. 


C. Eisdorfer and M. P. Lawton, editors. Includes findings 
of some outstanding leaders in gerontological research, 
broad topical coverage, ranging from animal research to 
problems of education, housing, and transportation. 1973. 
700 pp. $11. 


Psychology and the Problems of Society. 


F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook; and J. |. Lacey, editors. Discusses 
social change, urban problems, minority groups, reduction 
~ of violence, campus issues, and other concerns of a troubled 
society. 1970. 450 pp. $6. i 


Ordering information. 


Please note that all publications orders ámounting to $15 
or less must be accompanied by full payment, except for 
those orders submitted on institutiona! purchase order forms. 
Send to: 


American Psychological Association 
Publication Sales Department 

1200 17th Street, N.W. Yy 
Washington, D.C. 20036 i 
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AMSTERDAM 


10th INTERNATIONAL COURSE IN EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


Europa Institute—University of Amsterdam 


9 September 1975—30 April 1976 
for graduates in law, economics, political science 


This Course, conducted in English, provides graduates with a 
thorough theoretical and practical understanding of the complex 


problems of European integration. 


The academic programme consists of lectures and seminars on 
major subjects as common market law, doing business in the 
common market, economic integration and political unification, 
with special emphasis on the internal structures and dynamics of 


‘the European Commiunity and its external relations. - 


A limited amount of scholarships is available. For detailed in- 
formation write to the Registrar of the Course: NUFFIC, 27 
Molenstraat, The Hague, the Netherlands. 
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THE PALESTINIANS 

People History, Politics 

Edited by Michael Curtis, et. al. 

An authoritative collection on this crucial issue. Prepared by 


specialists, the essays are grouped into six sections — Jews and 
Arabs in Palestinas. Palestinian Arabs, Nationalism, Organizations 


and Terrorism, israeli Views, General. Maps, charts, bibliography. 


Spring 1975, Cloth $14.95; Paper $4.95. 
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THE CUBAN INSURRECTION 1952-1858 


Ramon L. Bonachea and Marta San Martin 
A wealth of heretotore unavailable sources is the basis for this 
new interpretation of the Cuban Revolution. “. . . fascinating 
reading even for the novice . . . an important contribution io the 
literature available on Cuba.” — Perspective. illustrated with 
charts, maps, and photographs. Cloth $12.85; Paper $4.95. 
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„the latest in political analysis 
from TRANSACTION BOOKS 


ISRAEL 

Social Structure and Change 
Edited by Michael Curtis and 
Mordecai S. Chertoff 


Five aspects of israel are considered — urban and institutional 
development, the kibbutz, economic and labor development, 
ethnic relations and problems, social and educationa! change. 

"..» Current and up-to-date... the articles focus attention on 
some of tha outstending issues of the past ten years . . . the level 
of presentation is àigh.“ — Middle East Journal. Cloth $15.00; 
Paper $4.95. 


EGYPT 

The Praetorian State 

Amos Perlmutter 

Nasser’s regime is interpreted as essentially praetorian— a 
system in which the military has the potential to dominate the 
political structure, with the army as Core group and ruling class. “I 
was extremely impressed with the scape and acuity of 
Perimutter’s analysis. . .. The book is certainly original in its 
ideas. argument and approach." — Samule P. Huntington, 
Harvard Genter tor international Affairs. Cloth $9.85. 


Send prepaid orders to: 


NEW CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS 
The Agonies of Adjustment to 
Post-Vietnam Realities 
Edited by John P. Lovell and 
Philip S. Kronenberg 

... this volume of essays is by tar the most thoughtful treatment 
of the compiex problems of civil-military relations to emerge in the 
post-Vietnam period. It is "must" reading tor all Americans 
concerned with these problems, civilian and military alike." — 
Friday Review of Defense Literature. Cloth $14.95; Paper $3.95. 


ORGANIZING FOR AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Human Aspects in the Utilization of 
Science and Technology 

William Foote Whyte 

Based upon a ten-year research program on Peruvian rural 
communities which was carried out jointly by the Institute of 
Peruvian Studies and Corneli University. Whyte's study proposes 
the use of community development as a basis for agrarian 
development. Spring 1975. Peper $2.95, 


transaction books P.O. Box 978, Edison, N. J. 08817 ta 
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COMPUTERS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ALAN BRIER and IAN ROBINSON 


The aim of this concise, critical introduction is to assist 
readers in gaining a knowledge of practical computing in 
their area of interest. Useful to professionals or steadents, 
this work offers further insight into the growing uses and 


potential of computers in modern society. 
cloth, $12.50; paper, $6.00 


CULTURES IN CONFLICT 
The Four Faces of Indian Bureaucracy 


STANLEY J. HEGINBOTHAM 

Based on extensive interviews and sophisticated question- 
naire surveys, Professor Heginbotham reveals the complex 
of cultural, historic, and ideological forces acting upon 
bureaucracies in India. This important new study reveals 
not only the structure of modern Indian bureaucracy but 
also the details of that life and style. $12.50 


EASTERN EUROPE 

A Geography of the COMECON Countries 

ROY E. H. MELLOR 

In this systematic survey of the Socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe—the German Democratic Republic, Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
Albania—Professor Mellor links together the historical and 
contemporary scenes and illuminates the complexity and 


interrelationships of these countries. 
cloth, $17.50; paper, $9.00 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE SECRETARIES- 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Js ANDREW W. CORDIER and WILDER FOOTE, Editors 


Volume 4: Dag Hammarskjöld, 1958-1960 

Hammarskjéld’s unanimous reelection, his settlement of the 
Lebanon-Jordan affair, and his attempts to promote a last- 
ing peace in Indochina are among the events recounted 
here through documentary and press materials and the 
editors’ commentaries. $22.50 
Volume 5: Dag Hammarskjöld, 1960-1961 

This volume presents the documented story of the United 
Nations operation in the Congo and the Soviet challenge to 
the Secretary-General’s place in world affairs to the time of 
Hammarskjéld’s death. $27.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, irvington, New York 10533 
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The American Party Systems 
Stages of Political Development 
v Second Edition 


Edited by WILLIAM NISBET CHAMBERS, Washington 
University, and WALTER DEAN BURNHAM, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Widely acclaimed as a standard 
work on American political parties, this volume brings 
together essays by political scientists and historians con- 
cerning the origins, characteristics, and functions of the 
American political party system. For this edition, 
Professor Burnham has contributed a provocative new 
essay on the politics of the 1970s in which he describes a 
critical poltical realignment taking place outside the 
traditional party system. 


Spring 1975 380 pp. 8 charts cloth $11.95 
paper $3.95 


The Judicial Process 

An Introductory Analysis of the Courts of the 
United States, England, and France 

Third Edition 


HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Virginia. Now 
completely updated, revised, and enlarged, the Third Edition 
of this well-established text provides a thorough 
comparative analysis of the judicial processes in the U.S. 
and selected countries abroad. Professor Abraham has 
revised and expanded his study through 1974 with fresh 
material including “Watergate” highlights through the 
pardon of former President Nixon. Most of the book is 
devoted to a study of the U.S. judiciary with particular 
emphasis on the Supreme Court and judicial review. 


1975 544 pp. cloth $12.95 paper $5.95 


Power, influence, and Authority 


DAVID V. J. BELL, York University. Drawing on recent 
theories of communication and decision-making, Professor 
Bell approaches the concept of power by way of « 
political linguistics in this volume. He maintains that power, 
influence, and authority must be distinguished and that 
they are expressed through different types of communication. 
By clarifying these three concepts, he seeks to provide a 
means for evaluating, explaining, and predicting political 
acts, not only in the national and international arena but 
within the family and marketplace as well. 


June 1975 112 pp. cloth $6.95 paper $2.95 


Politics, Position, and Power 
The Dynamics of Federal Organization 
Second Edition 


HAROLD SEIDMAN, University of Connecticut. An inside 
view of federal organization, this text has been revised 
and expanded to include new statistical and reference 
material as well as analysis of President Nixon’s attempt to 
achieve a ‘‘new American Revolution” through executive 
branch reorganization. Professor Seidman analyzes the 
interrelationships between executive branch and 
congressional organization with particular reference to 
current proposals for reform of congressional committees. 


1975 368 pp. paper $3.95 
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liable information to assist the public in form- 
ing an intelligent and accurate judgment. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT: NEW LITERATURE 
IN THE FIELD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


E. J. BRILL——PUBLISHER—33a Oude Rijn, Leiden, Holland 


THE GREAT 
RUMANIAN PEASANT 
REVOLT OF 1907 


ORIGINS OF A MODERN JACQUERIE 


BY 


PHILIP GABRIEL EIDELBERG 
1974. xii, 259 pp., 3 maps. cloth Gld. 64.— 


Unlike most previous studies in modern East European history, this 
work seeks to give a systematic analysis of the causes of a major 
peasant revolt, stressing both long- and short-term factors. The 
author examines in detail Rumanian agrarian history between 1864 
and the First World War. Wherever possible, the subject is discussed 
within a general European context, with emphasis on Eastern and 
Central Europe. An attempt is made to treat Rumanian history in 
regional as well as national terms; although there is much regional 
history in West European historiography, relatively little has ap- 
peared dealing with Eastern Europe. This book is the product of 


four years’ research in Rumanian libraries and archives. 


STUDIES OF THE INSTITUTE ON EAST CENTRAL EUROPE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
Available from E. J. Brill, Publisher 











Liu Shao-ch’i and the Chinese Cultural Revolution 
The Politics of Mass Criticism 
Lowell Dittmer 


Dittmer illuminates the policy-making process of a revolu- 
tionary state facing the diverging exigencies of economic’ 
modernization and political development. Liu Shao-ch’i 
emerges as the symbol of a systematic endeavor to combine 
order with revolution and equality with economic efficiency 
and technocratic values. In the end, he was overwhelmed 
by the sweep and depth of the revolutionary drive in China. 
Yet, his “roaď not taken” will endure as a meaningful point. 
df reference in the political development of China. 

400 pages, cloth $12.95, paper, $4.95 


The Foreign Relations of Iran 
A Developing State in a Zone of Great-Power Conflict 
Shahram Chubin and Sepehr Zabih 


This study focuses on the evolution of Iranian foreign 
policy from a struggle for national survival to the achieve- 
ment. of preponderance in an otherwise unstable region — 
a particularly timely topic because of the increasing impor- 
tance of the Persian Gulf and of oil in world politics. 

362 pages, $17.50 
Internal Colonialism 
The Celtic Fringe in British National 
Development, 1536-1966 
Michael Hechter 


In this study of what he terms the “Celtic Fringe, the 
author analyzes the relationship between England and the 
peripheral regions and explains the relative failure of Great 
B » a ` s i 

ritain to develop as one nation 300 pages, $15.75 


Hobbes on Civil Association 
Michael Oakeshott 


Thomas Hobbes’ Leviathan is considered by many the great- 
est work of political philosophy written in English. This 
volume includes the Leviathan followed by three other 
essays: “The Moral Life in the Writings of Thomas 
Hobbes,” “Dr. Leo Strauss on Hobbes,” and “Leviathan: 


A Myth.” : 
At bookstores +70 pages; 30:90 
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JAPAN RUSSIA 


STUDIES IN THE INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
OF TOKUGAWA JAPAN 

MASAO MARUYAMA 

Translated by MIKISO HANE 


“A seminal work by a scholar of exceptional ability and importance. 
Professor Maruyama ranges through a vast literature of original sources, 
many of them virtually inaccessible. This translation of his book will 
advance greatly the level of sophistication and judgment possible in 
teaching and reading about Japan throughout the western world.” 
~-Marius B, Jansen, Princeton University $15.00 


FARM AND NATION IN MODERN JAPAN 
Agrarian Nationalism, 1870 - 1940 ° 
THOMAS R.H. HAVENS 


“Japan’s entry into the modern world of the bureaucratic state left much 
of the population resentful, nostalgic, and confused, and nurtured the 
ideologists of Néhonshugi—‘the farm is the basis.’ Havens portrays with 
insight and sympathy the ironic fate of this rural-romantic movement— 
where idealization of harmony led to violence, respect for self-rule to 
imperial adventures.”’—Foreign Affairs $15.00 


JAPAN IN CRISIS 

Essays on Taish6 Democracy 
Edited by BERNARD S. SILBERMAN 
and H. D. HAROOTUNIAN 


The widespread social, political, economic, and cultural changes that 
occurred during the years of Japan’s modernization movement in the early 
twentieth century are discussed in thirteen essays by Japanese and 
American scholars concerned with the Taishé period. $17.50 


POLITICAL UNDERCURRENTS IN 
SOVIET ECONOMIC DEBATES 
From Bukharin to the Modern Reformers 
MOSHE LEWIN 


At the core of the current economic debate in the Soviet Union are basic 
questions concerning the role of the state and its relation to society. Moshe 
Lewin emphasizes the essentially political nature of the present controversy 
by demonstrating its affinities with Soviet political and economic thought 
since Stalin. $16.50 , 


LIBERALS IN THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
The Constitutional Democratic Party, 1917 - 1921 
WILLIAM G. ROSENBERG 


How the Constitutional Democrats, or Kadets, responded to the events of 
the Russian Revolution and failed at the time of the party’s greatest crisis 
is the subject of this political history of Russia’s most prominent liberal 
party from 1917 to 1921. Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia 
University Cloth, $25.00 @ Limited Paperback Edition, $9.75 
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PREFACE 


Public Law 92-512, the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972, 
provides for the distribution of $30.2 billion to state and general purpose 
local units of government through December 1976. With only a few 
restrictions on how recipient units of government may use their funds, 
general revenue sharing is a dramatic departure from prior federal 
categorical grant programs. General revenue sharing; due to this dramatic 
new emphasis, was the cornerstone in former President Nixon’s “New 
Federalism,” which was designed to restore significant power to states and 
localities. 

The legislation has generated intense public and scholarly interest 
concerning several key- questions affecting a democratic and federal 
society in the contemporary setting of the United States. The questions 
include: (1) the appropriate level and the most efficient means for federal 
financing of state and local governmental services and programs; (2) the 
amount of discretion to be given to state and local governments utilizing 
federal funds and the degree of control to be retained by the federal 
government; (3) the fiscal impact of the shared funds on state and local 
governments; (4) the political changes resulting from general revenue 
sharing; (5) the substantive differences in the quality of life affecting 
citizens of recipient units; and (6) the major provisions for change in the 
legislation as its renewal is considered. ` 

This volume draws upon the expertise of those in the public and 
scholarly sectors who have had considerable involvement with the initial 
proposal, passage, implementation, and evaluation of general revenue 
sharing, Needless to say, .views differ and individual perceptions on the 
value of general revenue sharing vary. The volume provides a useful 
summary of past, present, and possible future developments as they relate 
to general revenue sharing within the context of American federalism. 


Davin A. CAPUTO 
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A Legislative History of Revenue Sharing 
By WILL S. MYERS 


ABSTRACT: Although the general revenue sharing idea 
was ‘advanced as a solution. to several of federalism’s 
problems, it succeeded in mustering enough support only 
when it was perceived as the way of coming to the aid of 
financially. hard-pressed local governments. Early revenue 
sharing bills helped to develop the essential ingredients of a 
workable distribution system and to sort out proponents and 
opponents of the idea. Former President Nixon made the 
revenue sharing idea a matter of serious public policy 
discussion by earmarking $5 billion of his 1972 budget for 
the program. His proposal called for a “no-strings” aid 
distribution on a per capita basis modified for tax effort. 
Congressman Wilbur Mills developed a counter propdsal 
consisting of aid for local governments, tied mainly to 
urbanization and a measure of poverty for the purpose of 
supporting a limited number of program and project areas, 
and general purpose aid for states, tied mainly to state use of 
personal income tax. In the course of the legislative process 
the two approaches were modified substantially. The result 
is a program that is neither pure “no-strings” sharing of 
federal revenues nor clearly federal aid to achieve well- 
defined, overriding national objectives as defined by Con- 
gress. 


Will S. Myers is .Senior Analyst, Taxation and Finance staff, Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. His work with the Commission has 
focused on federal, state and local fiscal issues and particularly on revenue 
sharing in recent years. Previously, he served as Chief to Tax Research for the 
District of Columbia Finance Office and on the Research Staff of the Kent chy 
Department of Revenue. Se the 
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EVENUE sharing’s gestation 
period covered a decade anda 
half, more or less. Maureen McBreen 
of the Library of Congress traced the 
modern interest in revenue sharing 
to a bill introduced in the 80th 
Congress by a Kansas Republican. 
However, former Congressman 
Melvin Laird— Republican, Wiscon- 
sin—started the recent interest in 
revenue sharing by making a serious 
attempt to get revenue sharing legis- 
lation passed in 1958. f 
Early revenue sharing bills, in- 
cluding many introduced as late as 
1969, specified that a designated 
percentage of federal taxes were to 
be set aside in the Treasury and 
then distributed to state and local 
governments. The sponsors recog- 
nized that the federal income tax 
was a far more efficient revenue 
generator than sales and property 
taxes, the major sources of state and 
local revenue. By tying a significant 
amount of federal aid to lower 
governmental levels to growth in 
the federal area, and thereby to a 
comprehensive and responsive 
measure of economic activity, it 
would be easier to maintain the 
then existing relationship between 
the federal sector and the state- 
local sector. 


PURPOSES TO FIT THE TIMES 


At one time or another, revenue 
sharing has been advanced as part 
of the solution to four perceived 
needs in the American federal sys- 
tem. Advocates of revenue sharing 
have argued for it as: 


l. an alternative to the categori- 
cal federal grant; 

.2. an antidote for potential fed- 
eral fiscal drag and the means 
of redressing fiscal imbalance; 


3. a means of curing the federal 
categorical aid management 
crisis; and 

4, the lifesaver for hard-pressed 
local governments. 


While in Congress, Melvin Laird 
spelled out the rationale of those 
who rally under the banner that 
general revenue sharing is a better 
instrument for American federalism 
than is the narrow categorical aid. 
Laird contrasted two views of crea- 
tive federalism. Advocates of the 
categorical aid approach te creative 
federalism, in Laird’s view, attempt 
to substitute the activity of bureau- 
cracy for the creativity of the indi- 
vidual.! Advocates of revenue shar- 
ing meanwhile offer an approach 
that supplements rather than sup- 
plants the creativity of state and 
local people and their governments. 
Centralization versus decentraliza- 
tion, big government versus little 
government, and impersonal bu- 
reaucracy versus creative local gov- 
ermment—all represent variations 
on the thought that revenue sharing 
is in the grand tradition of fiscal 
instruments that combat creeping 
Hamiltonian federalism. 

In the early 1960s, when the 
nation’s economic outlook seemed 
boundless, Walter Heller drew a 
stark contrast between the fiscal 
futures of federal and state-local 
governmental levels. The federal 
government would receive the 
bounty, thanks to economic growth 
and its powerful revenue system, 
while the states and localities 
would be saddled with the burdens 
of providing ever more and better 
public services. Heller suggested 
revenue sharing as the instrument 
that would simultaneously help 


1. U.S., Congress, Congressional Record 
13, pt. 3:3446. 
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eliminate part of the fiscal drag of 
expected annual federal revenue 
surpluses and build up the fiscal 
strength of state and local govern- 
ments.” 

A third major purpose of revenue 
sharing emerged later in the 1960s 
after near-explosive growth of the 
federal categorical grant-in-aid as 
the vehicle for the “Great Society.” 
Governmental generalists became 
concerned about administration 
and problems of manageability of 
grant programs as the federal gov- 
ernment. increased its administra- 
tive and financial involvement in 
the domestic public sector. Reflect- 
ing the views of the generalists, 
The Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations recom- 
mended broadening the mix of fed- 
eral aid to include revenue sharing 
as well as block functional grants 
and categorical aid, thereby gearing 
aid techniques to the traditional 
fiscal aid objectives of equalization, 
stimulation, demonstration and 
general support. The management 
crisis in the categorical aid system 
encouraged others to suggest the 
complete replacement of the 
categorical aid system with general 
revenue sharing. For the most part, 
however, the rationale of advocat- 
ing general revenue sharing rested 
on the urge to provide a more 
effective and more sensibly struc- 
tured federal aid system. 

These three purposes, either 
singly or combined, never proved 
to be sufficiently persuasive with 
Congress to win the concept of 


2. Walter W. Heller, New Dimensions of 
Political Economy (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1966), ch. 3. 

3. Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Fiscal Balance in 
the American Federal System (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1967), 
pp. 5-18. 


general revenue sharing a hearing. 
The telling argument that appar- 
ently pulled genera] revenue shar- 
ing through a reluctant Congress 
was its capacity to reduce fiscal 
pressure on local governments. 
Local government officials and their 
national organizations mounted a 
dogged lobbying effort to convince 
Congress that nothing short of gen- 
eral revenue sharing would save the 
the nation’s cities and countries from 
fiscal bankruptcy.* 

The extent to which the varied pur- 
poses of revenue sharing weighed 
on Congress can be seen in the re- 
sponses of its members to an open- 
ended question asking them to 
identify major program objectives. 
Two basic purposes emerged from 
most of the replies: 


l. to shift decision making from 
Washington to state and local 
governments, and 

2. to help finance local services 
and/or relieve the pressure on 
local property tax. 


Other responses which did not con- 
form readily to these two broad clas- 
sifications were, nevertheless, fre- 
quently related in varying degrees.> 


PERFECTING THE LEGISLATION 


My research indicates that 55 
revenue sharing bills were intro- 
duced in the 90th Congress and 100 
in the 9lst. Early revenue sharing 
bills helped to identify a set of 
general concepts that subsequently 


4. Richard E. Thompson, A New Era in 
Federalism? (Washington, D.C.: Revenue 
Sharing Advisory Service, November 1973), 
ch. 5. 

5. U.S., Congress, House, Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee, House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, Replies by 
Members of Congress to a Questionnaire on 
General Revenue Sharing (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1974), pp. 7-10. 
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became part of the standard legisla- 
tive design. Revenue sharing needs 
funds from Congress, a distribution 
formula and a set of definitions, just 
as an automobile needs wheels, an 
engine and a transmission. 

The composite, ideal revenue 
sharing program that emerged from 
the early bills might have had the 
following characteristics: 


l. a legislated formula for deter- 
mining the amount to be shared 


and, at least from the recipient’s . 


viewpoint, preferably resulting 
in an ever-increasing amount; 

2. allocation factors for inter- and 
intra-state distributions that 
would reflect need, effort, and 
capacity to finance govern- 
mental services; 

3. absence of expenditure con- 
trols or other conditions de- 
signed to coerce responses 
from recipients; and 

4. independence from other fed- 
eral aid instruments on the 
grounds that each type of fed- 
efal aid is best designed to 
promote one, and only one, 
‘objective. 


The early bills also provided a 
second, political benefit: their in- 
troduction smoked-out the policy 
posture of important political in- 
terest groups. Governors, mayors, 
county officials, and their national 
organizations climbed on the rev- 
enue sharing bandwagon early. State 
legislators were not quite as eager 
to do so, reflecting perhaps their 
antipathy—based on their state aid 
experience—to any idea that sepa- 
rates the power to spend from the 
necessity to tax. l 

Labor and civil rights groups, 
meanwhile, were skeptical of the 
program. They were well rep- 


resented in Washington and accus- 
tomed to dealing with Congress, 
which they had found responsive. 
They perceived that their agenda 
for action by the federal govern- 
ment was long and incomplete. 
They also recognized that federal 
money was essential to progress 
toward their aims and looked with 
concern on a program that would 
divert federal funds to states and 
localities, where their aims had not 
gained support but rather had fre- 
quently encountered opposition. 
Revenue sharing to any significant 
extent would mean that the in- 
terests of these groups would have 
to be sought in 50 state legislatures 
and 39,000 local general purpose 
governments. 


LEGISLATIVE ORIGINS OF THE 
PRESENT ACT 


Serious consideration of general 
revenue sharing dates from Feb- 
ruary 4, 1971, when former Presi- 
dent Nixon proposed a $5 billion 
program to Congress and estab- 
lished a line item in his fiscal year 
1972 budget for implementing the 
proposal. This action took revenue 
sharing beyond theory and placed 
both a program and a budget item 
before Congress. It was actually the 
second time President Nixon had 
proposed general revenue sharing 
to Congress. The first announce- 


‘ment 17 months earlier had called 


for a program of $500 million. State 
and local government revenues 
from own sources had run past the 
$100 billion mark at the time of the 
president’s first proposal, which 
meant that general revenue sharing 
would represent a bare one-half. of 
one percent of what states and 
localities were raising on their own. 
In the eyes of revenue sharing’s 
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true believers, this level of funding 
seemed hardly enough for states 
and localities to accomplish any- 
thing. 

On February 9, 1971, the Nixon 
administration’s revenue sharing 
bill was introduced in both houses 
of Congress under the co-sponsor- 


ship of most Republicans and a few 


Southern Democrats. Those who 
were not on the list of original 
co-sponsors ‘included Senator Carl 
Curtis of Nebraska, from the conser- 
vative Republican ranks, and Senator 
Mark Hatfield -of Oregon, from the 
liberal Republican ranks. 


ADMINISTRATION PROPOSAL 


President Nixon stressed a few 
of the program details in his Febru- 
ary 4, 1971, special message to 
Congress.*s The proposed legisla- 
tion would provide a permanent 
appropriation: a designated percen- 
tage (1.3) of the federal personal 
income tax base. The permanent 
‘ appropriation would grow with 
growth in the economy and give 
states and localitiés assurance of 
continued federal, financial support. 
The money would be distributed 
on a per capita basis, modified for 


tax effort in order to help those - 


states that help themselves. States 
- that negotiated with their local 
governments an acceptable formula 
for passing money through to local 
units would get 100 percent of the 
state area entitlement, while states 
that did not would get 90 percent of 
the allocation and the remaining 10 
percent would be carried forward 
to the following year’s allocation. 
States that were unable to develop 
their own in-state distribution for- 
mula would have to live with a 
federal formula that assured all 


governments a payment in propor- 
tion to their share of state and local 
revenues raised currently at each 
level. The money ‘would be paid 
out quarterly without preconditions 
or restrictions, except for an anti- 
discrimination requirement. -A 
small federal staff would be created 
to make the payments to the states 
and their localities. 

The House Ways and Means 
Committee held hearings on the 
administration proposal in June 
1971. At the close of its hearings 
the committee had compiled an 
eight-volume record of arguments 
for and against general revenue 
sharing and its alternatives, such as 
expanded categorical aids, federal 
assumption of the public welfare 
cost burden, federal tax credits for. 
state and local taxes, and federal tax 
reduction to leave room for addi- 
tional state and local levies. 


- THE ORIGINAL MILLS BILL 


At the end of Novembere 1971, 
Chairman Wilbur Mills— Democrat, 
Arkansas—and several colleagues on 
the Ways and Means Committee in- 
troduced the Intergovernmental Fis- 
cal Coordination Act of 1971, H.R. 
11950. The bill differed in most im- 
portant aspects from the administra- 
tion proposal. Instead of permanent 
financing based on a percentage of 
the federal individual taxable in- 
come, the Mills bill proposed a local 
government trust fund of $3.5 billion 
annually through December 31, 1976 
and a state government income tax 
incentive trust fund of about $1.8 
billion annually, consisting of an 
amount equal to 15 percent of state 


6. “Revenue Sharing,” Weekly Compila- 
tion of Presidential Documents 7, no. 6, (8 
February 1971), pp. 163-173. 
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individual income tax collections 
(but not to exceed 6 percent of 
federal tax liabilities attributable to 
residents of the state) and, in those 


states without broad-based personal ` 


income taxes, 1 percent of federal 
income tax liabilities. In states with 
an individual income tax, the in- 
come tax incentive was the equiva- 
lent for the taxpayer of a federal 


credit of 15 percent of his state . 


income tax liability, except that the 
amount of the credit went to state 
government rather than to the tax- 
payer directly. i 

In other particulars as well, the 
approach contained in H.R. 11950 
differed considerably from the 
proposal advanced by the adminis- 
tration. Whereas the administration 
bill envisioned a set of distribu- 
tions reflecting population and rela- 
tive revenue effort, the Mills ap- 
proach reflected concern for major 
population centers and families 
with poverty level incomes. 

Whereas the administration 
proposal viewed state and local 
governments as a system and pro- 
vided a distribution of revenue 
sharing funds that reflected the tax- 
ing activity of each government, the 
Mills proposals separated state 
government from its political sub- 
division, as evidenced by the two 
separate trust funds. 

Whereas the administration pro- 
posal placed no restrictions other 


than nondiscrimination on the state , 


and local use of revenue sharing 
funds, the Mills proposals specified 
that the funds could be spent for 
maintenance and operating expenses 
in public safety, environmental pro- 
tection, public transportation, youth 
recreation, health, and financial ad- 
ministration; and for capital outlays 
on sewage collection and treatment, 
refuse disposal, public transporta- 
tion, open space acquisition, and 


urban renewal. The Mills approach 
acknowledged the interdepend- 
ence of state and local functional 
responsibilities by allowing states 
to prohibit localities from spending 
revenue sharing funds in certain 
maintenance and operating ex- 
pense areas if the state itself spent 
more on the category than did all of 
its local units. 

Whereas the administration pro- 
posal envisioned a smal] federal ad- 
ministrative staffand payments to lo- 
calities by state government officials, 
the Mills plan contemplated both 
federal-state and federal-local pay- 
ments. The Mills plan also gave the 
comptroller general, an official re- 
sponsible to Congress, a prominent 
role in the administration of the act. 
For example, the comptroller general 
was to collect assurances from recipi- 
ents that they would set up a trust 
fund; spend the trust fund money 
only on high-priority expenditures; 
maintain the average annual amount 
of local expenditures in high-priority 
areas that had been achieved by the 
recipient in the previous five-year 
period; provide the comptroller gen- 
eral access to books and records 
needed to enforce the act; and 
make capital outlays in high- 
priority areas for additional rather 
than the usual facilities. 


Similarities in approach 


In some particulars, the adminis- 
tration proposal and the Mills pro- 
posal had a superficial similarity. 
Neither plan required reports from 
recipients of federal financial sup- 
port. The administration plan 
reached this policy due to a convic- 
tion that state and local govern- 
ments were accountable to the 
electorate. The Mills approach 
reached the same policy, perhaps 
in part for the same reason, but also - ’ 
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because the bill specified areas of 
expenditure priority and estab- 
lished a federal overseer, the comp- 
troller general, to enforce com- 
pliance with the law. 

Both plans asked for assurances 
from recipients on certain points to 
be sure that they understood their 
legal responsibilities. Both plans 
contained clear calls for nondis- 
crimination in any program or activ- 
ity funded in whole or in part by 
federal funds. Both legislative 
proposals lacked a prohibition 
against set discrimination, an over- 
sight that was remedied in the final 
revenue sharing legislation. 

Both plans provided for alterna- 
tive statewide local distributions 
under specified conditions. The ad- 
ministration bill called for accept- 
ance of the alternative formula if it 
were duly enacted by the state and 
approved by a formal resolution of 
more than half the governing 
bodies of major municipalities, 
townships and counties. Major 
municipalities were defined in the 
bill as those with a population of 
2,500 or more. Major townships 
were defined as those with 2,500 
population or more and an em- 
ployment ratio not less than one- 
half the average employment ratio 
of all major municipalities in the 
state. The employment ratio was 
defined as a fraction, the numera- 
tor being the total number of 
employees of a major municipal- 
ity or major township, and the de- 
nominator being the population of 
that governmental unit. Small and 
limited purpose municipalities and 
townships were thus excluded from 
the anticipated negotiations be- 
tween state and local officials on a 
revenue sharing local distribution 
formula. f 

The Mills bill also provided for 
an alternative statewide local dis- 


tribution of financial aid. It allowed 
states to allocate funds to units in a 
different way if the treasury secre- 
tary certified that the alternative 
plan gave at least as much effect to 
considerations of need as did the 
Mills plan. Thus, a state alternative 
would have had to improve on a 
plan that distributed funds partly in 
proportion to both urbanized popu- 
lation and families with incomes of 
$4,000 or less. The Mills bill gave 
states the further option’ of earmark-: 
ing up to 10 percent of the funds 
going to local governments for 
areawide purposes in the high- 
priority expenditure categories, 
provided the state allocated to an 
area an amount from its own funds 
not less than such 10 percent for 
the high-priority purpose. 

H.R. 11950 was designed to ap- 
peal to major urban centers in the 
United States. Its distribution for- 
mula focused money on the central 
cities and poor rural communities. 
Its list of permissible local expendi- 
ture areas included major yrban 
problems. The administration pro- 
posal would inevitably have re- 
sulted in a similar distribution of 
funds because its sharing formula 
reflected taxing activity, most of 
which occurs in major urban cen- 
ters. : 

As the 92nd Congress began, the 
Nixon administration proposed rev- 
enue sharing again and committed 
the funds for a $5 billion program 
in its fiscal 1973 budget. The 
House Ways and Means Committee 
was thus challenged again to de- 
velop a revenue sharing bill, which 
it did in April 1972. 


HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE BILL 


The bill sent to the House (H.R. 
14370) contained several provisions 


r 
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that moved away from the original 
Mills bill (H.R. 11950) and toward 
the administration proposal. The 
committee bill included funds that 
would result in growth in state 
shares from $1.8 billion in the first 
year to $3 billion in the fifth year. It 
provided that relative state-local 
general tax effort be used to deter- 
mine one-half of the state distribu-. 
tion; the other half would be de- 
termined by the income tax incen- 
tive formula previously described. 

The committee bill also provided 
for the distribution in thirds of the 
$3.5 billion in local funds, under 
each of three formulas designed 
to focus on need as measured by 
relative: (1) population, (2) ur- 
banized population, and (3) in- 
come, It allowed states an oppor- 
tunity to change the weights of the 
factors within the range of —25 
percent to +40 percent, for pur- 
poses of distribution within each 
state, and to substitute revenue 
effort for the population factor. 

The committee provided a share 
for virtually all general purpose 
local governments except those en- 
titled to less than $200. It intro- 
duced the rule that a local recipient 
could not receive a payment that 
exceeded 50 percent of the total of 
its nonschool taxes and inter- 
governmental transfers. 

The committee narrowed the list 
of high-priority expenditure pro- 
grams for local government to 
maintenance and operating ex- 
penses in public safety, environ- 
mental protection and public trans- 
portation, and. to capital outlays for 
sewage collection and treatment, 
refuse disposal systems and public 
transportation. 

Judging by the final and interim 
revenue sharing bills, the Mills 
version prevailed over the ad- 
ministration plan. In summarizing 


the virtues of keeping federal gov- 
ernment involvement visible, the 
Ways and Means Committee stressed 
the following four points in its report 
to the House on H.R. 14370: 


—First, the bill provides for the 
distribution of specific dollar 
amounts of fiscal assistance 
rather than any percentage of 
federal revenues. This is a sig- 
nificant difference because it 
means that the federal govern- 
ment is not adding a new un- 
controllable expendfture cate- 


gory. i 

— Second, this bill provides the 
fiscal assistance for a limited 
five-year period. This assures a 
review of the financial prob- 
lems of state and local govern- 
ments after a period of time, 
with the result that provision 
can be made for needed 
changes as- they develop. It 
also gives assurance that these 
funds will be available to states 
and localities during the cur- 
rent period when, because of | 
economic and other problems, 
the need for this assistance 
may well be at a peak. 

—Third, under this bill the fed- 
eral government—which is the 
government raising the reve- 
nues—provides guidelines as 
to how the funds are to be 
spent. This is accomplished by 
limiting expenditures of the 
funds for local government to 
what are generally recognized 
as national high-priority objec- 
tives: public safety, environ- 
mental and sanitary protec- 
tions, and public transporta- 
tion. At the same time, how- 
ever, by not specifying within | 
these categories precisely how 
the funds must be spent, the 
program maintains 


sufficient “ 
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flexibility to avoid many of the 
deficiencies of the categorical 
aid programs. 
—Fourth, the funds made availa- 
ble to state governments are 
- designed to encourage them to 
expand their revenue efforts 
by either greater use of income 
taxes or other revenue sources. 
“In other words, the bill helps 
the states to help themselves. 


Thus, a bill bearing the title 
“State and. Local Fiscal Assistance 
Act of 1972” emerged from the 
Ways and Means Committee on 
April 17, 1972. The bill encoun- 
tered a legislative procedural hurdle 
in the Rules Committee but cleared 
that obstacle on May 23, 1972. 
Votes in the House on June 21 and 
22 brought the bill through its final 
perilous passage to the Senate.’ 


Senate version 


When H.R. 14370 emerged from 
the Senate Finance Committee, it 
had been modified further to loosen 
certain conditions the House had 
approved and to provide for a sim- 
plified distribution formula cover- 
ing state and local shares. The 
Senate version bore the distinct 
marks of the state as contrasted to 
congressional district constituencies. 

The Senate returned to the for- 
mula determination of federal fund- 
ing level by providing, in effect, a 
five-year trust fund measured an- 
nually as 7 percent of federal in- 
come taxes received. The Senate 
also provided a special $1 billion 


annual social services trust fund to | 


deal with a potential run on the 
Treasury under a program that had 


7. For an insider's view of the politics of 
getting revenue sharing legislation through 
the House Ways and Means Committee, see, 
Thompson, New Era, ch. 4, 5. 


called for open-ended federal 
matching of 75 percent for each 25 
percent of a state-local funded social 
service program. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
contrasted its version of H.R. 14370 
with the House version as follows: 


—First, the committee, instead of 
having one formula for dis- 
tributions to the states and 
another for distributions to 
local governments within the 
states, has a single formula for 
allocating funds to the states 
and among the localities. 

—Second, the bill reported by 
the committee provides that 
the funds distributed to the 
states are to take into account 
the general tax effort and the 
relative differences of the 
states in the income levels of 
their residents. The commit- 
tee’s bill takes these same fac- 
tors into-account in distribu- 
tions within the states to 
county areas and again in deter- 
mining the distribution among 
the municipalities. These same 
factors were to some extent also 
taken into account in the House 
formulas. However, the House 
formulas gave no recognition to 
relative income levels in the dis- 
tributions for the state govern- 

- ments. The effect of this was to 
ignore “need” as a factor in the 
state government distributions. 

—Third, the committee omitted 
the income tax incentive fea- 
ture of the House bill in the - 
case of the distributions to the 
states. The- committee believed 
that it was undesirable to at- 
tempt to dictate to the states 
the structure of their tax laws. 

—Fourth, in the distributions to 
local governments the House 
bill took “urbanization,” but 
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not tax effort, into account. A 
testing of various formulas in 
this area convinced the com- 
mittee that “tax effort” gener- 
ally is a better means of assur- 
ing a fairer (and generally 
larger) distribution of funds to 
the larger cities, where the 
need for assistance is greater, 
than was the “urbanization” 
factor in the House bill. Ur- 
banized population was used, 
however, in the state distribu- 
tions under the supplemental 
sharing grants because this re- 
places social service grants 
which have in large measure 
been associated with urbanized 
states. 


— Fifth, the greater emphasis on 


“relative incomes” in the 
committee formula also gives 
assurance that the needs of 
rural areas, which usually have 
low income levels, will be 
E with adequately in the 
ill. 


—Sixth, the committee bill does 


not attach “strings” as to how 
the funds distributed to the 
local governments must be 
spent (except for an anti- 
discrimination provision and a 
provision prohibiting the use of 
funds to match federal grants). 
The House bill would have 
required the funds to be used 
only for a limited number of 
so-called high-priority pur- 
poses. On the other hand, the 
committee believes that one of 
the principal virtues of revenue 
sharing is the fact that this 
program is different from 
categorical grant programs. If 
no strings are attached, the 
funds- may be spent by the 
local government for what the 
local citizenry recognizes as 
their high-priority purposes, 


rather than having prioritiés es- 
tablished by the federal gov- 
ernment which could conflict 
with local interests. 


In working on the House bill, the 
Senate produced the Revenue Shar- 
ing Act of 1972 on August 16, 1972. 


Reconciling House and Senate bills 


The Conference Committee to 
reconcile the House and Senate 
versions struck compromises, as in- 
tended. The list of House priority 
expenditures for local gdvernment 
was expanded to eight areas in 
which revenue sharing funds could 
be spent for maintenance and 
operating expenses. Restrictions on 
the use of revenue sharing funds 
for capital outlay were removed. 

The conference bill accepted the 
Senate prohibition of the use of 
revenue sharing as the source of 
required state or local matching 
funds under a federal categorical 
aid program. It established a trust 
fund at a level greater than the 
House and less than the Senate had 
requested. 

The conference bill accepted 
both the House and the Senate 
versions of formulas for determin- 
ing the interstate distributions of 
funds by allowing each state area 
the most favorable distribution 
under either the five-factor House 
formula or the three-factor Senate 
formula. State areas are entitled to 
amounts scaled to reflect the 
amount of funds available for each 


‘entitlement period. 


The bill accepted the Senate’s 
arbitrary division of one-third of the 
funds for state government and 
two-thirds for local governments. 
The requirement that the states 
maintain their local aid effort was 
perfected by spelling out alterna- 


tive ways to meet the requirement: 7 
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take over financial responsibility 
` for a local function or grant new 
local taxing authority. 

The Senate version of the intra- 
state distribution of federal funds, 
including the inclusion of Alaskan 
native villages and Indian tribes as 
recipients, prevailed in the confer- 
ence ‘version. The Senate concept 
of a maximum and minimum local 
per capita entitlement also pre- 
vailed. This assured that no rev- 
enue sharing recipient would get 
` an inordinately large or small per 
capita payment. 

The substance of the Senate ver- 
sion which allows optional state- 
wide formulas for allocations among 
county areas, municipalities and 
townships carried into the con- 
ference version. The optional for- 
mulas add a flexibility for local 
allocations that is more apparent 
than real. The maximum and 
minimum limitations apply to the 
‘options, and the intra-county divi- 
sion, based on the ratio of county 
_ and township adjusted taxes to total 
local taxes, also applies. This effec- 
tively precludes the possibility of 
shifting funds from one category of 
local government, such as town- 
ships, to another, such as cities. 

Reporting requirements to the 
treasury secretary and the publica- 
tion of reports in local newspapers, 
as proposed in the Senate version, 
were accepted in the conference 
version. The House version had no 
similar provisions. 

Provisions concerning account- 
ing, auditing, and the spending of 
funds from the act were applied to 
both state and local recipients in 


Li 


the Senate and conference vèr- 
sions. The House version had simi- 
lar requirements that applied only 
to local governments. 

The nondiscrimination provision 
in the conference version deserves 
particular mention because, for the 
first time, both employment prac- 
tices and benefits were covered in 
one legislative act, and the prohibi- 
tion of discrimination was extended 
to cover sex as well as race, color or 
national origin. With all general 
purpose governments included as 
recipients of federal revenue shar- 
ing funds, the national government 
extended its capability to enforce 
civil rights compliance in areas of 
state and local activity not hereto- 
fore covered, and among local gov- 
ernments not heretofore receiving 
federal aid. 

When President Nixon signed 
the State and Local Fiscal’ Assis- 
tance Act of 1972 in October 1972, 
he hailed it as revenue sharing, 
although the first item of the con- 
ference version of the bill was to 
reject the Senate version short title, 
“Revenue Sharing Act of 1972.” 

It seems clear that the bill the 
president signed was a substantial 
departure by Congress from its 
usual method of providing financial 
support to states and localities. Yet 
the conditions Congress attached 
leaves the program in a slightly 
ambivalent position—neither clearly 
federal aid to achieve broadly de- 
fined, overriding national objec- 
tives, nor pure revenue sharing 
designed to give all state and local 
governments complete discretion on 
how to use the money. 
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The Goals and Objectives of General 
Revenue Sharing 


By GRAHAM W. WATT 


ABSTRACT: In the fall of 1972, the federal government 
enacted significant, landmark legislation providing for the 
automatic sharing of a portion of national income taxes with 
state and local governments throughout the country. Gen- 
eral revenue sharing represents a very different approach to 
federal financial assistance. There are no applications re- 
quired; all units of general government automatically re- 
ceive funds based on a known formula; and funds are 
utilized in accordance with local needs and priorities 
without the requirement of complex and expensive adminis- 
tration at any level of government. The program is adminis- 
tered by the Treasury Departmenťs Office of Revenue 
Sharing. 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


RESIDENT Nixon signed into 
law the State and Local Fiscal 
Assistance Act of 1972 in October 
of that year, thereby establishing 
general revenue sharing.! The State 
and Local Fiscal Assistance Act 
constitutes a significant new land- 
mark in federal-state-local fiscal re- 
lations. 
The presidenťs stated intent 
. to place responsibility for 
local functions under local control 
and to provide local governments 
with the, authority and resources 
they need to serve their com- 
munities effectively. . .”? is being 
realized as’ shared revenues are 
used to meet the most pressing 
needs of tens of thousands of 
communities—needs that have 
been established by the com- 
munities themselves. 

‘One of the most original and 
durable constitutional concepts that 
emerged from the American Rev- 
olution was the concept of fed- 
eralism: refusing to sacrifice ef- 


(Zi 


fective national power while con- 


ceding the reserved powers of the 
states and the people. That 
federalism is alive today is dem- 
onstrated by the general revenue 
sharing program. Through general 
revenue sharing, power and author- 
ity are flowing to states and local 


' governments as funds collected by 


the federal government are re- 
turned to them. General revenue 
sharing already has brought “. . . a 
new sense of accountability, a new 
burst of energy, and a new spirit of 
creativity to our Federal system.” 


1l. P.L. 92-512 (Title I); 31 U.S.C. Supp. 
II, 1221. 

2, From remarks made.at signing of P.L. 
92-512, October 20, 1972, by President 
Richard M. Nixon. See, Weekly Compilation 
of Presidential Documents. 

- 3. Nixon, Weekly Compilation. 
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STATE AND LOCAL FISCAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1972 


The revenue sharing act provides 
for the distribution of $30.2 billion 
to approximately 39,000 states, 
counties, cities, towns, townships, 
Indian tribes, and Alaskan native 
villages over a five-year period that 
ends December 31, 1976. A total of 
$2.65 billion of revenue sharing 
funds were appropriated for 
January to June 1972; $5.63 billion 
for fiscal year 1973; $6.05 billion for 
fiscal year 1974; $6.2 billion for 
fiscal year 1975; $6.35 billion for 
fiscal year 1976; and $3.33 billion 
for the period July to December 
1976.4 The funds have been ap- 
propriated from federal individual 
income tax receipts and are held in 
a special Revenue Sharing Trust 
Fund by the Treasury Department.’ 

The program is designed to help 
sorely-pressed state and local gov- 
ernments meet heavy financial re- 
sponsibilities which have, in part, 
stemmed from increased urbaniza- 
tion, limited taxing powers, in- 
creased geographic concentrations 
of the poor, and severe inflation. 
Shared revenues make a substantial 
contribution toward alleviating 
these problems by providing a new, 
flexible, and fundamentally differ- 
ent kind of did to states and local 
governments. : 

Each state government receives 
one-third of the total allocation to 
its state area. The remaining two- 
thirds is divided among the units of 
local government within the state. 
The money is apportioned to coun- 
ties, cities and towns, using a for- 
mula based on population, a gen- 
eral tax effort factor, and the rela- 
tive personal income in these 


4, 31 U.S.C. Supp. II, 1224 (b). 
5. 31 U.S.C. Supp. II, 1224 (a). 
6. 31 U.S.C. Supp. II, 1226 (a). ei 
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units.” Indian tribes and Alaskan 
native villages which have recog- 
nized governing bodies performing 
substantial governmental functions 
receive an allocation that is part of 
the county area total. This special 
allocation is based on population of 
that tribe or village in relation to 
the population of the county area.® 

The act allocates trust fund 
money to states under one of two 
formulas. Computers take both 
formulas into account for each state 
and select the higher amount. One 
formula is a three-factor formula: 
the population of the state multi- 
plied by the relative income factor of 
that state, multiplied by the general 
tax effort factor of the state. The 
other is a five-factor formula which 
is based on general population, 
urban population, per capita in- 
come, state income tax collections, 
and the general tax effort of the 
state.1° 

The law gives broad diverttion to 
recipient units of government re- 
garding how they expend their rev- 
enue sharing funds, but it requires 
reports of planned and actual use to 
be filed with the Office of Revenue 
Sharing for each entitlement 
period. The reports inform the 
office as to how revenue sharing 
funds are planned to be used and, 
subsequently, how funds actually 
are expended. These reports must 
be published in newspapers of 
general circulation within the geo- 
graphic areas of each recipient gov- 
ernment, and local media, includ- 
ing the minority and bilingual 
press, must be advised of their 
publication. The reports must be 


7. 31 U.S.C. Supp. II, 1227. 

8. 31 U.S.C. Supp. II, 1227 (b) (4). 

9. 31 U.S.C. Supp. II, 1225 (b) (2). 

10. 31 U.S.C. Supp. II, 1225 (b) (3). 

11. 31 U.S.C. Supp. TJ, 1241; 31 CFR 
51.10 et. seq. 
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open for public inspection upon 
request. In this manner, all citizens . 
have access to information regard- 
ing local use of revenue sharing 
funds. 

If a state wishes to alter its alloca- 
tion formula to meet local needs 
better, it may do so by action of the 
state government, but only once 
during the five-year program.” Ac- 
cordingly, if a state believes it 
desirable to grant a relatively large 
portion of funds on the basis of. 
need, it can do so by increasing the 
weight given to relative income 
levels. Conversely, more weight 
may be given to tax effort if greater 
emphasis on taxes raised locally is 
desired. 

Recipient governments are re- 
quired to place their shared rev- 
enues into trust funds and account 
for them separately from other 
funds. This provision of the act 
assists the secretary of the treasury 
in making periodic audits and com- 
pliance studies. The secretary is 
required to report to Congress not 
later than March 1 of each year on 
the operation and status of the . 
revenue sharing trust fund during 
the previous year. 

In order to facilitate the revenue 
sharing audit and compliance pro- ` 
gram, each state and local govern- 
ment must use fiscal, accounting 
and audit procedures which con- 
form to the guidelines established 
by the secretary of the treasury 
after consultation with the comp- 
troller general. The regulations 
provide that in most situations the 
states and localities will be permit- 
ted to follow their normal account- 
ing procedures. Each government 
unit must provide access to its 
books to the secretary and the Gen- 


12. 31 CFR 51.27. 
13. 31 CFR 51.40 (a). 
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eral Accounting Office on reasona- 
ble notice. 

General revenue sharing funds 
must be expended by a recipient 
government in accordance with cer- 
tain general requirements of the 
act. A state may spend its revenue 
sharing funds for any public pur- 
pose as defined by state law. A 
local government may spend its 
revenue sharing funds for any capi- 
tal expenditure authorized by local 
law, or for operation and mainte- 


‘nance of programs in any one or 


more of éight very broad “priority 
expenditure categories,” as follows: 


l. public safety, including law 
enforcement, fire protection, 
and building code enforce- 
ment; 

2. environmental protection, in- 
cluding sewage disposal, sani- 
tation, and pollution abate- 
ment; 

3. public transportation, includ- 

ing transit systems, streets and 

roads; 

health; 

recreation; 

libraries; 

social services for the poor or 

aged; and 

8. financial administration. 


TED OU 


Expenditures within these cate- 
gories by units of local govern- 
ment may be made on whatever 
basis the recipient government de- 
termines. There is no need to ex- 
pend revenue sharing funds in each 
of these categories, nor to prorate 
revenue sharing funds equally 
among all of the categories. 

The act puts few limitations on 
the expenditure of revenue sharing 
funds. Revenue sharing funds may 
not be used, directly or indirectly, 


14, 31 U.S.C. Supp. H, 1222; 31 CFR 
51.31. 
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as a local or state contribution in 
order to obtain funds under any 
federal grant program.” In other 
words, revenue sharing funds may 
not be used by recipient govern- 
ments as “matching money” in fed- 
eral grant programs. Shared rev- 
enues may not be used to release 
or displace local money which is 
then used for the purpose of match- 
ing federal funds. 

The act also stipulates that no 
person shall, on the ground of race, 
color, national origin or sex, be 
excluded from participation in, de- 
nied the benefits of, or subjected to 
discrimination under a program or 
activity funded in whole or in part 
with revenue sharing funds.'® 

Furthermore, a recipient gov- 
ernment must expend its revenue 
sharing funds only in accordance 
with the laws and procedures 
applicable to the expenditures of 
the government’s own revenues.’ 
Accordingly, even though the State 
and Local Fiscal Assistance Act 
provides for the expenditure bf rev- 
enue sharing funds for a library, if 
a unit of government is prohibited 
by local law from expending its 
own revenues for library purposes, 
the government may not expend its 
revenue sharing funds for that pur- 
pose. 

In addition, a recipient must 
require that all laborers and me- 
chanics employed by contractors 
or subcontractors in the perform- 
ance of work on a construction 
project (in which 25 percent or 
more of the project costs, amount- 
ing to at least $2,000, are paid out 
of its revenue sharing funds) be 


15. 31 U.S.C. Supp. II, 1223; 31 CFR 
51.30. 

16. 31 U.S.C. Supp. II, 1242; 31 CFR 
51.32. 

17. 31 U.S.C. Supp. Il, 1243 (a) (4); 31 
CFR 51.40 (c). 
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paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar con- 
struction in the locality and cov- 
ered by labor standards specified 
by the secretary of labor.!8 

In order to understand general 
revenue sharing better, it may be 
useful to compare this program 
with traditional federal grant pro- 
grams. For many years, states and 
local governments have received 
assistance from the federal gov- 
ernment through categorical aid 
programs. In 1947, federal categori- 
cal aid grants involved nearly $1.7 
billion. In 1971, the figure was 
more than $30 billion. The Advis- 
ory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations estimated the total 
of grant-in-aid programs in 1970 
to have been 530, representing 
25 percent of all federal domes- 
tic outlays. Four-fifths of these 
programs were enacted after 1960.7! 
Each of these programs has its own 
legislation, application procedures, 
regulations, guidelines, adminis- 
tratiom, staff and clientele. The 
programs are generally structured 
as an outright grant of federal funds 
for a specific purpose. 

Associated with a categorical aid 
grant are numerous management 
conditions (“strings”) and close 
federal supervision. Decision mak- 
ing power and authority are re- 
tained by the federal government 
in the hands of bureaucrats who are 
far removed from the local prob- 
lems they presume to be solving. 

Categorical aid programs do not 
constitute a system. They are estab- 
lished separately at different times. 


18. 31 U.S.C. Supp. II, 1243 (a) (6); 31 
CFR 51.33. 

19. Michael D. Reagan, The New 
Federalism (New York: Oxford Press, 1972), 
p. 56. 

20. Reagan, New Federalism. 

21. Reagan, New Federalism. 
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Accordingly, they often conflict and 
leave gaps in coverage. Mayor Wes 
Uhlman of Seattle once told the 
Senate Finance Committee that he 
could get federal funds to purchase 
the newest police radio equipment, 
but none to fix the police station 
bathroom.” The specificity of the 
“strings” attached to grant funds 
precludes the use of the money in 
other areas, thereby forcing local 
officials to attempt to solve local 
problems in a piecemeal fashion. In 
some instances, local officials have 
had to develop solutions to their 
problems by trying to fit together 
federal and local pieces of a com- 
plicated fiscal jigsaw puzzle. 

Typically, federal categorical 
grant programs require states and 
localities to match federal funds 
with local money. This require- 
ment tends to distort state and local 
budgetary priorities. Some gov- 
ernments find themselves spending 
extravagantly in some areas in 
order to get federal funds, and 
starving in others. 

Federal grant programs tend to 
be inefficient to the extent that 
administration drains off a dispro- 
portionate share of the limited 
funds available. Congressman John 
Byrnes— Republican, Wisconsin— 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee found that while 6 percent of 
Wisconsin’s elementary education 
expenditures are paid with federal 
aid, more than 50 percent of the man- 
hours consumed by the state’s de- 
partment of education are spent in 
administering that 6 percent. Federal 
categorical grants have tended to 
fragment government units or have 
created new government units where 
none were needed. 


22, Richard‘E. Thompson, A New Era in 


Federalism (New York: Oxford Press, 1972), I 


p. 30. 
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General revenue sharing repre- 
sents quite a different approach to 
federal financial aid to states and 
local governments. No applications 
are required; all units of general 
government, as defined by the, 
Bureau of the Census, automati- 
cally receive funds. Accordingly; 
the so-called grantsmanship in- 
volved in vying for traditional 
federal grants is eliminated. Be- 
cause shared revenues are funds 
almost entirely without “strings,” 
they may be expended in accor- 
dance with local “needs and 
priorities and do not require 
enormous, complex, expensive 
administration on any level of gov- 
ernment. 


RELIEF OF LOCAL FISCAL CRISIS 


The financial difficulties of states 
and local governments had reached 
a crisis level as the 1970s began, 
largely due to a tremendous in- 
crease in demand for government 
services at the local level. Met- 
ropolitan residents were demand- 
ing more and better police protec- 
tion and care for the elderly. Sub- 
urbanites called for clean air and 
water, and for better commuter- 
oriented ' transportation systems. 
Residents of urban ghettos wanted 
better housing, schools, daycare 
centers and medical services. 
Small-town residents complained 
about a general decline in the qual- 
ity of rural life. 

Population growth among the 
elderly and the young, who need 
particularly substantial government 
services, was increasing rapidly. 
The geographic concentration of 
low income and elderly persons 
tended to exacerbate the problem. 
Increases in education costs can be 
explained by the fact that the 
growth of the school age population 
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has been more than double the 
growth rate of the total population 
in recent years.“ Police and fire 
protection have had to be 
strengthened in proportion to the- 
rapid increase of crime. The cost of 
health services to be bome by local 
government has been increasing at 
an unprecedented rate. Welfare 
costs are skyrocketing. The preser- 
vation of the environment through 
the alleviation of air and water 
pollution calls for the implementa- 
tion of programs which involve 
new and costly technology. These 
and other demands. must be 
satisfied by increased government 
services at greatly increased cost. 

_ Economist Walter Heller docu- 
mented the fiscal crisis of state 
and local governments in the fol- 
lowing statement to the House 
Ways and Means Committee: 


The clamor by state and local officials 
for fiscal relief is solidly anchored in 
fiscal fact that . . . the state-local sector 
directly spends: 

—93 percent of all public funds spent 
on education i 
—82 percent of the funds going to 
welfare ; 

—7l percent of health and hospital 
expenditures l 

—75 percent of public housing and 
urban renewal outlays ... [and] in 
the single fiscal year 1968-69, when 
their general revenues were rising 13 
percent, they had to finance increases 
of: 

—15 percent in education 

—23 percent in public welfare; 

—13 percent in health and hospital 
services; 

—17 percent in housing and urban 
renewal. 

Taking a longer perspective, [state and 
local governments] can cite ample evi- 
dence of skyrocketing expenditures and 


23. Henry S. Reuss, Revenue Sharing 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970), p. 6. 
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the strenuous tax effort needed to keep 
pace with them, to wit: 

—the rise in state-local outlays from 7.8 
percent to 13.4 percent of GNP in the 
past decade 

—the consequent rise in state-local 
revenues from their own sources at an 
annual rate of 9.4 percent, or 40 percent 
faster than the annual 6.7 percent rise 
in GNP [gross national product]. 

To translate these aggregates into spe- 
cifics . .. 

~—since 1959 state governments alone 
have levied twelve new sales taxes, ten 
new personal income taxes, seven new 
corporate income taxes and seven new 
taxes on cigarettes and alcohol 

—they have increased existing rates 
410 times for personal income taxes 
alone 

—-coupled with myriad property and 
consumption tax increases at the local 
level, the net effect has been that while 
the federal government was cutting its 
progressive income tax again and again, 
state and local governments were 
forced to push up their regressive taxes 
thereby imposing a harsh burden on 
the poor.”4 


Costs borne by state and local 
‘ governments have risen at a sub- 
stantially higher rate than have rev- 
enues from existing state and local 
tax sources. A study by the Brook- 
ings Institution concluded that if 
state and local tax rates remain 
unchanged and federal grant pro- 
grams continue to operate as they do 
today (with no new programs, but 
with an expansion in existing pro- 
grams to take account of price and 
workload increases), state and local 
government income would be ex- 
pected to rise to about $251 billion 
by 1976. If the quality and scope of 
state and local services were to 
continue to increase at the 1965 to 
1969 rate, total expenditures might 


24. U.S., Congress, House, Committee on 
Ways and Means, General Revenue Sharing, 
92nd Cong., Ist sess., 1971, pp. 1026-1027. 
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be expected to rise to about $261 
billion by 1976.” 

The federal government is col- 
lecting a larger and larger share of 
all taxes paid. In 1930 states and 
local governments collected more 
income taxes than the federal gov- 
emment.”* Today the federal gov- 
ernment collects two-thirds of all 
taxes. Despite this reversal, Ameri- 
cans still look primarily to state and 
local governments to provide the 
services that will improve the qual- 
ity of life. 

The solution to this ‘dilemma 
would appear to require increases 
in state and local taxes. Our 
federal-state-local tax system con- 
sists mainly of the local property 
tax on land, homes, and commercial 
and industrial buildings; the state 
sales tax; and the federal income 
tax. An increase in sales and prop- 
erty taxes would drastically affect 
those least prepared to pay, since 
sales and property taxes are regres- 
sive and inflexible. Sales taxes fall 
heavily on low income persons who 
must spend relatively high propor- 
tions of their income for taxable 
goods. Although the impact of 
property taxes is less certain, the 
burden is surely reflected in the 
rents low income people pay, while 
the more affluent property owner 
receives a tax deduction. Accord- 
ingly, state and local property and 
sales taxes cannot be relied upon to 
generate revenues sufficient to 
meet state and local needs. 

Federal income taxation, on the 
other hand, tends to be progressive. 
Despite its shortcomings, the per- 


25. Allen D. Manvel and Robert Reis- 
chauser, “Setting National Priorities: The 
1972 Budget,” in General Revenue Sharing, 
p. 140. 

26. Richard E. Thompson, A New Era in 
Federalism (Washington, D.C.: Revenue 


Sharing Advisory Service, 1973), pp. 18-20. sS 
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sonal income tax probably better 
reflects the ability to pay than any 
other tax, since persons with very 
low incomes pay nominally, while 
taxes paid rise quite steeply as 
income increases. State and local 
personal income taxes are generally 
less , progressive than the federal 
income tax because these state and 
local income taxes are often simply 
a flat percentage of personal in- 
come above a minimum level. 

Through general revenue shar- 
ing, federal income tax revenues 
are being used to equalize the 
burden of paying for local gov- 
ernmental services among all tax- 
payers. When general revenue 
sharing was proposed to Congress, 
President Nixon stated: 


The growing fiscal crisis in our States 
and communities is the result in large 
measure of a fiscal mismatch; needs 
grow fastest at one level while the 
revenues grow fastest at another. This 
fiscal mismatch is accompanied, in turn, 
by an ‘efficiency mismatch’; taxes are 
collected most efficiently by the highly 
centralized Federal tax system while 
public funds are often spent most 
efficiently when decisions are made by 
state and local authorities. . . . What is 
needed, in short, is a program for 
sharing federal tax revenues with state 
and local governments.?? 


While tax reform is not an 
explicit objective of general rev- 
enue sharing, it is expected to be a 
natural consequence of the pro- 
gram. The revenue sharing act per- 
mits the use of shared revenues to 
reduce taxes or to stabilize tax 
rates. Substitution of shared rev- 
enue-expenditures for increases in 
state and local taxes will place 
emphasis on a less regressive 


27. U.S., Department of the Treasury, 
General Revenue Sharing, “The President's 
Message,” February 1971, p. 10. 
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method of taxation more favorable 
to low income groups. Evidence to 
support the conclusion that there 
will be a substitution may be found 
in an analysis of the first Actual Use 
Reports which were filed in 1973 
with the Office of Revenue Sharing 
by each recipient government. (See 
table 1.) 

Additionally, many local gov- 
ermments have attempted to meet 
capital improvement costs in the 
past by increasing their bonded 
indebtedness. Pursuant to the rev- 
enue sharing act, revenue sharing 
funds may be used to reduce post- 
1972 indebtedness and to decrease 
the necessity for incurring a debt. 
(See table 2.) . 

To the extent that the goal of 
mitigating the financial crisis of 
local government is achieved 
through the implementation of the 
general revenue sharing program, 
the demand for expanding federal 
categorical grant programs may also 
be reduced. The availability of rev- 
enue sharing funds gives local 
officials greater control over expen- 
ditures, greater flexibility in plan- 
ning, and permits timely action to 
meet needs before they reach crisis 
proportions. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF 
GOVERNMENT 


The second major goal of general 
revenue shering is to decentralize 
governmental authority. As has 
been indicated above, categorical 
aid programs have tended to cen- 
tralize decision making in the fed- 
eral establishment. Revenue shar- 
ing counters this trend effectively 
by returning decision-making power 
and authority to state and local 
government officials. Since there 
are few federal limitations on the 
use of shared revenues, state and 
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TABLE 1 


` Impact OF ACTUAL USE OF GENERAL REVENUE SHARING FUNDS ON GOVERNMENTAL TAXES 


REDUCING OR PREVENTING 
TAX INCREASE 








NUMBER PERCENT 

States and District of 

Columbia 16 30.2 
Counties 1,957 57.7 
Cities 7,466 43.5 
Townships 6,503 43.6 | 
Indian tribes and 

Alaskan native 

villages 1 T 
Total for all units of 

government 15,943 44.7 


INDICATING TOO SOON 


INDICATING NO EFFECT TO PREDICT 
NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 
21 39.6 16 30.2 
660 19.5 772 22.8 
4,936 28.7 4,744 27.7 
3,849 25.8 4,567 30.6 
102 79.8 25 19.5 
9,568 26.9 10,124" 28.4 


SOURCE: U.S., Dept. of the Treasury, First Actual Use Reports, March 1974, pp. 4-5. 


local officials have the freedom to 
be innovative and effective. 

As former Mayor Sam Massell of 
Atlanta has said: “Revenue sharing 
gives real meaning to the rhetoric 
of decentralization, and it also 
shifts responsibility for decision- 
making from the Federal govern- 
ment to local officials.” Representa- 
tive BReslie Arends— Republican, 
linois—believes that revenue 


sharing’s “. . . major importance is 


that we will be reversing the 
bureaucratic centralization of 
power in Washington and restoring 
to the states their proper rights and 
roles in our Federal system of 
government.” Senator Wallace 
Bennett— Republican, Utah—feels 
that “. . . by redirecting the flow 
of tax payments back to the local 
government level, this legislation 
begins the effective decentraliza- 
tion of the Federal system.” 


TABLE 2 


IMPACT OF ACTUAL USE OF GENERAL REVENUE SHARING 
FUNDS ON GOVERNMENTAL DEBT STATUS 


AVOIDING OR LESSENING 
DEBT INCREASE 


GOVERNMENTAL UNITS NUMBER PERCENT 
States and District of 
Columbia 8 15.7 
Counties 1,068 39.1 
Cities 5,359 35.5 
Townships 3,530 27.9 
Indian tribes and 
Alaskan native 
villages 25 19.4 
Totals for all units of 
government 9,990 32.6 


INDICATING ToO SOON + 


INDICATING NO EFFECT TO PREDICT 
NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 
38 74.5 5 9.8 
914 33.5 748 27.4 
5,067 33.5 4,692 31.0 
5,040 39.9 4,077 32.2 
80 62.0 24 18.6 
11,139 36.3 9,546 31.1 


SouRcE: U.S., Dept. of the Treasury, First Actual Use Reports, March 1974. 
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: TABLE 3 
REPORTED ACTUAL USE OF GENERAL REVENUE SHARING: ALL UNITS OF 
GOVERNMENT— 1/1/72—6/30/73 (in millions of dollars) 
OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE CAPITAL 
PERCENT 
PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT OF 
OF FOR OF TOTAL TOTAL 
AMOUNT. CATEGORY NEw AMOUNT CATEGORY AMOUNT FUNDS 
CATEGORY EXPENDED EXPENDED SERVICES ‘EXPENDED EXPENDED EXPENDED EXPENDED 
Public safety $ 496.4 76 8 $158.8 24 $ 655.2 23 
Environmental pro- 
tection/conservation 92.5 49 16 95.3 51 187.8 7 
Public transportation 183.8 44 12 233.1 56 - 416.9 15 
Health 99.3 60 8 66.5 40 165.8 6 
Recreation/culture ` 35.6 “31 28 81.1 69 116.7 4 
Libraries 18.5 100 14 —0— —0— 18.5 1 
Social services for the : 
poor or aged 88.1 100 13 —0— —0— 88.1 3 
Financial ` 
administration 69.9 100 25 —0— —0— 69.9 2° 
, Education 643.0 94 39 44.2 6 687.2 24 
Multi-purpose/general 
government —0— —0— —0— 183.7 100 183.7 6 
Social development —0— —0— —0— 12.9 100 12.9 5 
Housing/community ` 
development —0— —0— —0— 26.0 100 26.0 1 
Economic i 
development —0— —0— —0— 11.6 100 11.6 5 
Other 149.8 84 3 27.8 16 177.6 6 
Totals $1876.9 67 20 $941.0 33 $2817.9 100* 
All units: 
e 
Total amount disbursed $6620.7 
Total amount expended $2817.9 
Percent expended 42.5 


Source: U.S., Dept. of the Treasury, First Actual Use Reports, March 1974. 

Norte: In this table, totals are calculated on total amounts of revenue sharing funds disbursed and 
total amounts expended as reported in the analyzed reports. The totals do not include earned interest on 
revenue sharing disbursements nor do they include estimates for the reports not yet available when 


these analyses were made. 
* Percents do not total 100 because of rounding. 


To a large extent, the two goals of 
relieving the financial crisis of state 
and local governments and de- 
centralizing government are al-. 
ready being achieved through gen- 
eral revenue sharing. By October 1, 
1974, more than $14 billion had 
been distributed through general 
revenue sharing. Thirty-four per- 
cent of this sum went to the states; 
25 percent to counties; and 35 


percent to municipalities, towns, 


Indian tribes and Alaskan villages. 
The expenditure of these sums has 
gone far to alleviate a fiscal crisis 
that had reduced the length of 
terms in school systems, cut back 
employment in municipal police 
and fire departments, and curtailed 
many other publicly funded ac- 
tivities in state and local’ govern- 
ment. Services which were cut 
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back. are now being restored and 
improved with general revenue 
sharing funds. At the same time, 

almost half of all units of general 
` government in the United States 
have indicated that they are able to 
reduce taxes or, alternatively, to 
stabilize tax rates as a result of 
revenue sharing funds. (See table 1.) 

Table 3 summarizes how 32,665 
units of government reported their 
use of general revenue sharing 
funds through June 30, 1973. Of the 
total revenue sharing money, ex- 
pended, 62 percent was expended 
` for education, public safety and 
public transportation. Some shared 
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revenues had been expended in 
each of the categories of activity. 

General revenue sharing is effec- 
tive and efficient in that it does not 
require a patchwork approach to 
local funding of programs. It does © 
not tend to distort local spending 
priorities. It does not require a 
large administrative staff, and those 
who are its administrators are famil- 
iar with local problems. Under 
general revenue sharing, the deci- 
sions relative to the expenditures of 
revenue sharing funds are made 
locally by officials accountable to 
the electorate. 
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The Pro and Con Arguments 
By MICHAEL D. REAGAN 


ABSTRACT: After a brief review of the forces which 
shaped the general revenue sharing legislation, this article 
investigates thoroughly various pro and con arguments 
about the program. While. there may be a variety of 
theoretical “pro” arguments, the primary argument in favor 
of general revenue sharing is that is is politically popular 
with the public officials who are recipients of the funds. 
This article also explores the arguments that general rev- 
‘enue sharing leads to increased citizen participation and 
fewer administrative requirements for recipient units, and 
that it increases the strength of the central administration. It 
urges caution in interpreting the preliminary research 
results which are available. On the “con” side, it considers a 
variety of theoretical arguments, but the main emphasis 

* must be on the inequities in the existing legislation. These 
include the reduction in categorical aid programs, the 
failure’ to provide adequately for the largest cities, the 
inapplicability of fiscal crisis arguments, and the absence of 
important “side benefits” —institution building, for 
example—from general revenue sharing legislation. Finally, 
there is a discussion of the discriminatory provisions and 
enforcement procedures of the legislation. The dilemma 
which revenue sharing and the former categorical grant 
programs were designed to meet is best resolved by 


strengthening and expanding the block grant approach to 
federal aid. 


Michael Ð. Reagan is Dean, College of Social and Behavioral Sciences, 
University of California, Riverside. He received a B.A. from the College of the 
Holy Cross and an M.A. and Ph.D. from Princeton University. He has contributed 
extensively to a variety of professional journals and has authored The New 
Federalism, Science and the Federal Patron, and The Managed Economy. 


I wish to thank John G. Sanzone, a doctoral candidate in political science at the University 
of California, Riverside, for his excellent bibliographic assistance and for valuable 
` discussions of the relationship of general revenue sharing to metropolitan integration. 
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HERE is an interesting change 

i. in the character of arguments 
about the value of a public policy 
program as it moves from the status 
of a gleam in the eye of the interest 
groups and political leaders who 
propose it to that of an ongoing 
program having observable, ' real- 
world consequences. At the earlier 
stage, discussion focuses heavily 
on what the proposal should or 
should not accomplish; ideological 
points are prominent. Factual asser- 
tions are in part necessarily spec- 
ulative extrapolations from some 
analogous precedents. Once a policy 
proposition has been legislated 
and implemented for a couple of 
years, however, the pros and cons 
become a good deal more practical. 
The arguments refer increasingly to 
specific evidence, and the pattern 
of who favors and who opposes 
increasingly reflects the realities of 
who is gaining and who is losing. 
Interest becomes more important 
than ideology, though the latter 
never disappears. 

General revenue sharing—which 
will almost certainly stand as the 
most notable domestic policy ini- 
tiative of the Nixon administra- 
tion—was enacted as the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972. 
At the time of this writing, it had 
been operating for two years. Long 
range effects remain necessarily 
uncertain (although we are not 
without some clues), but some 
of the short run patterns of utiliza- 
tion and immediate impacts, politi- 
cal as well as fiscal, are already 
becoming apparent. An analysis of 
the argumerits based upon evalua- 
tions or experience—which are 
growing hotter in anticipation of 
the debate in Congress regarding 
extension of the original five-year 
authorization—will therefore differ 
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in significant respects from the pre- 
passage arguments.’ 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR 


In this context, the strongest 
single argument in favor of reve- 
nue sharing is no longer Richard 
Nixon’s (or Gerald Ford’s) “New 
Federalism” notion of turning back 
the tide of history to re-create 
state-local government autonomy, 
on the rather naive assumption that 
doing. so would automatically give 
greater political power. (policy de- 
termining voice) to the average 
local citizen; nor is it the liberals’ 
(led by economist Walter Heller) 
calculation that a once-projected 
but never reached federal surplus 
could be channeled into enlarge- 
ment of the public sector while ` 
avoiding the obstacle of conserva- 
tive objection to enlargement of the 
specifically national segment. The 
primary argument now—and it is 
likely to be a successful one in the 
renewal debates—is the bread- 
and-butter political one: governors, 
mayors, city councils, and the ap- 
pointed officials who help spend 
the money all enjoy receiving the 
quarterly checks. 

Some recipients are considerably 
disillusioned because the inaugura- 
tion of what they had been led to 
expect would be an augmentation 


_of discretionary income, supple- 


menting existing grants-in-aid, 
coincided instead with a decrease 
of sometimes greater proportion in 
categorical grant funds. However, | 


1. For examples and summaries of the 
pre-passage arguments, see, U.S., Joint 
Economic Committee, Revenue Sharing and 
Its Alternatives: What Future for Fiscal 
Federalism? (a compendium, 3 vols.), 90th 
Cong., Ist sess., 1967; and Michael D. 
Reagan, The ‘New Federalism (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1972), chap. 4. 


. PRO AND CON ARGUMENTS 


the formulae for revenue sharing 
are working in such a way that a 
large number of local jurisdictions 
are being pleasantly surprised to 
discover that their shares are large, 
relative to their existing budgets 
and needs, and can therefore be 
devoted to one-time special capital 
projects. That is a delightful situa- 
tion for any politician, of course; 
thus the city fathers -of hamlets, 
villages and small towns are now 
the supporters of revenue sharing 
as a bulwark of localism—and 
those småll towns are ‘still a most 
salient factor in the political lives of 
congressmen. 

The significant difference be- 
tween very large cities and very 
small towns is exemplified in a 
break-out of first-year revenue shar- 
ing expenditures, which showed 
that among cities of 500,000 or 
greater population, only 12 percent 
went into capital budgets while 88 
percent was absorbed by operating 
budgets; among cities in the 10,000 
- to 24,999 population range, on the 
other hand, only 29 percent was 
used for operating costs and 70 
percent was embedded in bricks- 
and-mortar projects that included 
city hall buildings, fire houses and 
golf courses.2 The contrast could 
hardly be sharper. The urban fiscal 
crisis that was widely cited as a 
major reason for increased federal 
aid in the late 1960s no longer 
produces daily -headlines. How- 
ever, the plight of the largest cities, 
increased by the recent rate of 
inflation, is such that any additional 
revenue’ gets swallowed up im- 
mediately in a desperate attempt to 


2. Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Information Bulle- 
tin, no. 73-9, “General Revenue Sharing 
After One Year,” (November 1973). 
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remain solvent without cutting 
back on existing services. Revenue ' 
sharing as a stimulus to imagination 
and innovation has little opportun- 
ity to be tested in those jurisdic- 
tions. In fact, some alert mayors, 
very much pressed to keep their 
basic services going at all in fiscal 
1973, anticipated the passage of 
revenue sharing by a few months 
and built the projected revenues 
into their budgets when presenting 
them in the spring of 1972. This 
was done in Detroit, Michigan and 
Rochester, New York, for example. 

Regardless of whether a city had 
to build its regular operating 
budget on revenue sharing or was 
able to treat it as an extra that could 
be used in a totally discretionary 
manner for something desired but 
not necessarily needed by any strict 
criterion, the tendency has been to 
look upon revenue sharing checks 
as “manna from heaven.” Any pro- 
gram that cities and states regard as 
such is obviously going to be popu- 
And . political popularity, 
whether warranted or not by any 
rational cost-benefit analysis of the 
relation between areas of greatest 
human need and areas of actual 
expenditure, is the strongest argu- 
ment a program can have in its 
favor. 

A second major argument that has 
emerged more prominently in the 
practice of revenue sharing than in 
pre-passage discussions is the con- 
tribution that its public notification 
requirements seem to be making 
for increased citizen participation 
in at least some cities. One early 
study reported that about 50 per- 
cent of all cities held hearings on 
revenue sharing to provide an op- 
portunity for citizens to be heard 
individually and through special 
interest groups regarding preferred 
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areas of expenditure? In some 
cities, hearings on the use of rev- 


enue sharing funds were, or would. 


have been, almost meaningless. 
When every available cent has 
to be used to maintain such basic 
services as police and fire protec- 
tion and street maintenance, little 
room is left for discretionary judg- 
ment on the basis of citizen prefer- 
ences. On the other hand, outside 
of the largest cities the fiscal situa- 
tion was perhaps not sufficiently 
desperate to foreclose completely 
the making of choices, and the 
hearings could therefore be of sub- 
stantive significance. Where special 
hearings were held on revenue 
sharing funds—apart from standard 
general hearings on a city’s entire 
budget—there seems to have been 
a great deal of interest elicited. 
What remains to be seen is whether 
increased citizen interest—that is, 
citzen interest as expressed through 
leaders of private and public interest 
groups—which was clearly evident 
in the early months of revenue shar- 
. Ld . 
ing, would fade as the early winners 
in the allocation struggle came to be 
seen as vested interests no longer 
amenable to shifting, or whether a 
true reawakening of a feeling of 
citizen power was being evi- 
denced. One may speculate that 
individual and group participation 
was greater than it might otherwise 
have been simply because revenue 
sharing came along at a time when 
environmental and consumer pro- 
tection activities had made citizen 
activism much more common than 
it had been for some time. 


3. David A. Caputo and Richard L. Cole, 
“The Initial Impact of Revenue Sharing on 
the Spending Patterns of American Cities,” 
in Public Policy Evaluation, ed. Kenneth A. 
Dolbeare (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publi- 
cations, forthcoming), chap. 5. 
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Finally, it should be noted that 
much of what can be said on this 
score falls in the realm of specula- 
tion, since the experience of rev- 
enue sharing is still a new one. It 
is interesting to note, even on that 
basis, that a greater percentage of 
revenue sharing funds—though 
still a very small perċentage—-was 
spent on social services and health 
services in cities which held public 
hearings than in those which did 
not. This is possible evidence of 
the impact that citizen groups may 
have, if they stick to their guns. A 
carryover to general city budgets of 
the interest generated in direct 
public input into city budgeting 
processes would be particularly ex- 
citing as a presumably unantici- 
pated spinoff from general revenue 
sharing. Life would become more 
hectic for city council members and 
budget analysts in the offices of city 
managers, but local democracy 
would be at least partly revitalized 
along the rhetorical lines used in the 
original advocacy ofrevenue sharing 
as a part of New Federalism. 

Yet another element of revenue 
sharing that has clearly met with 
great approbation on the part of 
local governments is the adminis- 
trative simplicity of the program: 
the absence of federal red tape as 
compared with the grantsmanship 
efforts that local governments have 
to engage in to receive funds under 
most of the project type grant-in-aid 
programs. There is a dilemma here, 
because the intent behind the 
bureaucratic requirements of the 
grant-in-aid programs is, quite 
properly, to ensure that federal 
funds are expended in accordance 
with the specific priorities embed- 
ded in the legislation under which 
Congress has authorized categorical 
grants; and accountability in the 
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. spending of public funds is not 
easily achieved without some re- 
porting requirements. On the other 
hand, accountability requirements 
may largely defeat their own pur- 
. pose if they ask for an amount or 
other precise information from the 
local level that cannot reasonably 
be attained, or if they involve at- 
tempts at control of local minutiae 
by officials some distance removed. 
As one close observer of federal aid 
programs has commented, the 
“amount of federal administrative 
regulation has been way out of 
proportion to the realization of fed- 
erally prescribed values.”4 


While the absence of most ac-. 


countability regulations in revenue 
sharing can also be viewed as a 
major argument against it (re- 
viewed later in this article), this 
absence is clearly one of the major 
. plus factors in the eyes of 
thousands of mayors, city managers 
and chief county administrative 
officers. This is probably true even 
where the absence of federal ac- 
countability has not produced any 
significant change in the use of 
money from what a particular city 
might be seeking through categori- 
cal grants anyway. That is to say, 
the absence of paperwork is itself 
seen as a major advantage of rev- 
enue sharing, even apart from the 
larger substantive claim that it 
would reinvigorate state and local 
government by permitting local 
‘definitions of need and local inno- 
vations and experimentations based 


4, Martha Derthick, Minority Statement 
in Revenue Sharing and the Planning Pro- 
cess (a report of the Subcommittee on the 
Planning Process and Urban Development 
of the Advisory Committee to the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1974), p. 90. 
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closest to the problem. 
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Whether revenue sharing consti- , 


tutes in the long run a decentraliza- 
tion and return of power to state- 
local levels, or the creation of a 
much broader’ (not restricted to 
specific categories) dependency of- 
those levels on Washington than 
has ever existed, is an open’ 
question.’ In the short run, how- 
ever, and at a yearly budget level of 
decision making within the context 
of the existing rules of the game, it | 
is true that revenue sharing pro- 
vides a proportionate shift in deci- , 
sion making power from federal to 
local hands. Receiving jurisdic- ' 
tions, under general revenue shar- į 
ing, are required to report to the ' 
Office of Revenue Sharing in the : i 
Treasury Department their planned : 
pattern of expenditures for the next” 
revenue sharing period and also to. 
show ex post facto expenditures. 
They do so in a standardized for- 
mat, but with no directions what- 
soever as to where the emphasis in 
expenditures shall be placed, with. 
the one exception that they are not 
permitted to spend revenue sharing 
funds on school operation and 
maintenance, although they can use 
these monies for- capital outlay of 
benefit to education. Since this is 
the only programmatic “string” at- 
tached to general revenue sharing, 
it does indeed give local jurisdic- - 
tions greater choice in determining 
what human values will be given 
priority in the programs of a par- 
ticular community. 

Some other arguments in favor of 
revenue sharing remain much the 
same now as they were when the. 


5. For a little further elaboration of this 
argument, see, Reagan, The New Federalism,., 
pp. 102-105. 
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policy was first discussed. Revenue 
sharing provides. aid -that can be 
used for the central functions of local 
governments—police, fire, ‘health 
and sanitation, for example—that 


` have been hardest to get categorical 


aid for, perhaps because they have 
always been seen as the major local 
responsibility areas and perhaps be- 
cause they lack political appeal. The 
basic housekeeping functions of lo- 
cal governments are, however, at the 
heart of what makes urbanization 
possible and hopefully pleasant. 
Certainly without these core activi- 
ties, more sophisticated amenities 
of civilization would be worth little. 
Yet in many juridictions that have 
not had’ great need for the special 
programs funded by Washington 
through categorical grants, there has 
nevertheless been a need forim- 
proved basic services. 

Two additional advantages of rev- 
enue sharing may appeal to the 
elected leaders. of local govern- 
ments particularly. First, the hand of 
such Igaders may be strengthened 
vis-a-vis their functional department 
heads. The reasoning here is that 
under categorical grants the gener- 


. alist leadership of a city had to rely 


very heavily upon the specialized 
skills and specialized contacts of 
functional department heads, who 
could bring these skills and contacts 
to bear in the process of seeking fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for sewage plants, 
park and:recreation facilities, urban 
renewal projects, airport construc- 
tion, or ‘whatever other purpose. 
Under general revenue sharing, 
however, it is the géneralized 
elected leadership ‘of mayors and 
city councils, governors and legis- 
lators who hold the purse strings 
and discretionary authority. Func- 
tional department heads must 
therefore make their cases to local 


-ing funds. 
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generalist leadership if they are to 
obtain their share of revenue shar- 
Thus the direction of 
dependency is changed about. 
Another possible consequence of 
this change is that the department 
heads may have to become local 
politicians to a greater degree than 
previously; that is, they must de- 
velop skills in mobilizing electoral 
and interest group support locally 


to back up their requests at city 


hall. 

The second advantage of revenue 
sharing for local leadership is that it 
provides greater evenness and pre- 
dictability in the flow of funds than 
does the project grant system, so far 
as many localities are concerned. At 
least during the five-year term of 
the system, every community ‘can 
use the official formula to project 
within reasonably close terms what 
its revenue sharing income will be 
each year. Granted that the uncer- 
tainty of renewal at the end of five 
years has been a significant cause 
for complaint and hesitancy on the 
part of cities regarding areas that 
they fear they could not continue to 
finance if revenue sharing were 
dropped, it is still a good deal more 
reliable and predictable than the 
flow of funds under a project sys- 
tem in which all that is known is 
that the amount of funds ‘available 
for each program annually will be 
considerably less than the amount 
requested in the form of competi- 
tive proposals. Under -a project sys- 
tem, some cities do not get any- 
thing, and others do not know what. 
they will get until administrative 
officials of the national government 
have approved or denied applica- 
tions. While revenue sharing will | 
almost, certainly be continued, 
though probably not expanded 
proportionately to other forms of 
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federal grants, the predictability 
advantage will presumably in- 
crease. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST REVENUE 
SHARING 


Perhaps the most basic group of 
arguments in favor of specific 
grants-in-aid as the means the fed- 
eral government uses to help states 
and localities financially—and 
equally the most basic set of argu- 
ments against general revenue 
sharing—révolves around the ideas 
that there are a number of identifi- 

-able national objectives to be ob- 
tained through domestic public 
policies; that the concept of na- 
tional citizenship establishes an in- 
tellectual and ethical base for na- 
tional criteria of equity in the pro- 
vision of public services and a 
national minimum standard of liv- 
ing; that nationally raised funds 
should not be utilized without some 
accountability to national criteria; 
and that proven inefficiency of state 
and local governments and proven 
lack of concern of middle class 
political majorities for the needs of 
ethnic minorities and the poor re- 
quire that the national government 
use financial leverage if equity is to 
be attained’ and national social re- 
sponsibility is to be served. All of 
these reasons together constitute a 
very strong argument against sim- 
ply handing out money with no 
strings attached. 

These arguments continue to be 
made, but now that revenue shar- 
ing has been implemented, certain 
argumentative aspects stand out 
more strongly and warrant addi- 
tional emphasis. That is to say, the 
particular form of the arguments is 


. 
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now affected by the particular pro- 
visions and formulae of the legisla- 
tion as enacted. 

With a total of more than 400 
categorical grant-in-aid programs at 
the peak of the trend, before con- 
solidation into larger block grants 
got underway at the beginning of 
the 1970s, it might be said that 
there were almost as many pro- 
grams as there were domestic prob- 
lems. In the shift toward general 
revenue sharing, it becomes clear 
that the three broad problem 
categories which, in de facto politi- 
cal terms, had been most clearly 
identified as having priority status —— 
namely, problems of the poor , prob- 
lems of ethnic minorities, and prob- 
lems of the cities—are the ones 
which suffer most. This negative 
rather than positive effect is due to 
cutbacks in the funding of specific 
urban-oriented categorical grant 
‘programs, such as Model Cities, 
simultaneously with the start of 
revenue sharing. In any case, ur- 
ban minorities who are poor, and 
have for a decade constituted a 
priority target group for public 
policies aimed at creating a more 
equitable society, and the largest 
cities, with their increasing need 
for human services simultaneous 
with a decline in the tax base, are 
clearly the major losers under gen- 
eral revenue sharing. 

Their loss has two primary com- 
ponents: (1) the loss of national 
leverage for ensuring that state and 
local governments direct their ef- 
forts toward solving public prob- 
lems rather than reducing the local 
tax level or the provision of non- 
priority amenities; and (2) a rev- 
enue sharing formula that distrib- 
utes money too much in accord- 
ance with population and not enough 
in accordance with local finances 
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and local needs as related specifi- 
cally to national problem-solving 
criteria. Closely related to these 
concerns is the fact that, to the 
extent that urban problems are 
partly those of fragmented gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions (which en- 
able the surburbs to have the ad- 
vantages of the central city without 
paying an equitable share of the 
burden), revenue sharing makes 
things worse: first, by providing 
funds that enable minor suburban 
townships to stay afloat (whereas 
financial pressures might otherwise 
have induced them to join in met- 
ropolitan area governments); and, 
second, because the totality of 
funds going to all governments in a 
metropolitan area cannot under this 
system be directed toward a single 
major use, but rather is subject to 
fragmentation resulting from as 
many different utilization judg- 
ments as there are townships shar- 
ing the money. 

Granting as a political reality that 
all distributive legislation has to 
spread its funds thinner than pro- 
gram objectives require in order to 
ensure a majority coalition of recip- 
ient congressional districts, the gen- 
eral revenue sharing formula seems 
to have gone much too far in 
that direction. For example, the 
Connecticut commuter suburb of 
Redding received $69,000 as its 
first revenue sharing check. Ques- 
tionnaires sent to citizens asking for 
expenditure suggestions resulted in 
many requests for a bridle path for 
horse owners who enjoy a morning 
ride before commuting to work.® 
Other citizens maintained that the 
great need was for tennis courts. 
The Redding Board of Finance ap- 
parently represented a different 


6. New York Times, 10 June 1973. 
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local milieu: it recommended the 
purchase of two new highway 
trucks, a bulldozer, and park im- 
provements. At the time of receiv- 
ing this $69,000 check, the town of 
Redding was collecting interest on 
about $200,000 of surplus funds. 

It is argued with considerable 
justice that there is something 
wrong with a system of fiscal 
federalism that does such a tre- 
mendously inefficient job of match- 
ing revenue availability with press- 
ing social needs. One of the early 
arguments in favor of revenue shar- 
ing was that it would permit 
localities to define their own needs, 
on the assumption that they would 
know those needs best. It is now 
obvious that, even if this were 
entirely true rather than partially 
specious, some jurisdictions’ needs 
constitute another jurisdictions’ in- 
defensible frosting on a cake. 

Clearly there is something wrong 
when a central city has absolutely 
no maneuverability and its revenue 
sharing funds disappear in the des- 
perate attempt to maintain existing 
inadequate levels of basic services, 
while adjoining suburbs solicit 
ideas for the spending of money 
that is beyond need or expectation. 
Ironically, general revenue sharing 
appears to reward exactly those 
jurisdictions that were least innova- 
tive and least active in attempting 
to avail themselves of the categori- 
cal grant system—whether because 
of lack of imagination or lack of 
need. If a city had not been obtain- 
ing much or any grant-in-aid 
money, then it gains from revenue 
sharing in two ways, in ‘comparison 
with cities that had become heavily 
dependent on categorical grants: (1) 
it suffers no loss from displaced 
categorical grants, and (2) it obtains 
new funds that can be used in new 
ways. 
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The situation of the central cities 
is further exacerbated by the extent 
to which the influx of revenue 
sharing money was matched by a 
simultaneous reduction in funds 
previously obtained on a project 
grant basis to meet specific central 
city needs. It is probably not cor- 
rect, fiscally or politically, to charge 
that the inauguration of revenue 
sharing was itself a cause of decline 
in funding for major urban-oriented 
grant-in-aid programs. However, it 
is almost certainly accurate to state 
that the rise of revenue sharing has 
been used as an excuse for cutting 
back on the other kinds of aid. As 
Robert C. Wood, president of the 
University of Massachusetts and 
former undersecretary of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development, told the Muskie 
subcommittee in hearings on New 
Federalism in 1973, general rev- 
enue sharing has resembled the 
old shell game; that is, “Whichever 
shell you look under, the federal 
funds you thought were there have 
vanished.” Wood continued: 


On the one hand the American people 
have been told that general revenue 
sharing is extra money, to be used by 
the states and cities to relieve the 
growing tax burden and to fund new 
programs. But it has not been clear that 
this “sharing” is coupled with massive 
cutbacks in educational and social 
programs upon which the same states 
and cities depend heavily. 


In Boston, Wood pointed out, gen- 
eral revenue sharing was to be $17 
million in, fiscal 1973, but the city 
was scheduled to lose $100 million 
in cuts from such programs as 
Model Cities, the Public Service 
Employees Program, and Public 
Housing. In Wood’s view, New 
Federalism “means the state and 
local governments of this country 
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will find themselves with responsi- 
bility for domestic problems and 
development without even the pres- 
ent level of resources with which 
to confront these problems.””? 

Probably even more important 
than the maldistribution of funds, 
and certainly at least as important, 
is the argument that for whatever 
sums of money it distributes, gen- 
eral revenue sharing lacks the clout 
that would come from federal prior- 
ity specifications in the use of the 
monies. While it is true that the 
leverage of categorical grants often 
brought with it “irksome and 
largely irrelevant supervision over 
petty details,” it is also true, as a 
National Academy of Sciences ad- 
visory committee told its sponsor, 
the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, that: 


Neither general nor special revenue- 
sharing legislation, as presently con- 
ceived, can be expected to address 
nationally recognized problems unless 
there is a clear local disposition toward 
their solution. General revenue sharing 
eliminates virtually all federal direction 
concerning priorities for local expendi- 
tures of funds ellocated by the program. 


The same subcommittee had stated 
earlier: 


Under revenue sharing, the locus of 
priority-setting moves from the national 
to the local level, and the effort to 
compel conformity to narrowly defined 
program objectives is abandoned... . 
The question under revenue sharing, is 
how to ensure that . . . national goals, 
particularly the effort to reduce racial 
and economic Cisadvantage, continue to 
inform locally based planning and policy 
development. This question is critical 
even though racial, social, and economic 


7. Wood’s testimony is contained in Hear- 
ings, A New Federalism, U.S., Senate, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, 93d Cong., Ist sess., 1973. 
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` inequity—and Hence effort to address 
them—are a systemwide problem, and 
malfunctioning of the system as a whole 
is virtually impossible to address at the 
local level.® 


While the dream of many observ- 
ers of the urban scene that sub- 
urbs and central cities might be 
fused into single metropolitan-wide 
governments seems unlikely, some 
other approaches to the diminution 
of the consequences of governmen- 
tal jurisdiction fragmentation seem 
to have been making some head- 
way, from the “workable plan” re- 
quirement of the 1949 urban re- 
newal legislation, through the “701 
Comprehensive Planning Assis- 
tance” of the Housing Act of 1954 
and the Circular A-95 requirement 
of the Office of Management and 
Budget for. metropolitan area and 
regional coordination on federally 
assisted projects. Essentially these 
were all devices by which a par- 
ticular local jurisdiction had to pay 
at least some attention to the re- 
lation of its plans to those of 
neigltboring jurisdictions and to 
some overall conception of the 
needs and logical development pat- 
tern of the metropolitan region as a 
whole. Under general revenue 
‘sharing, all of this stimulus is lost. 
Worse, a new stimulus is created 
that necessarily works specifically 
toward the maintenance of frag- 
mentation, for the jurisdiction that 
is receiving new monies without 
having to prove its need through a 
competitive grant proposal process 
is confirmed in its autonomy from 
its own metropolitan area needs. 

Another argument against gen- 
eral revenue sharing that relates 
indirectly to the special needs of 


8. The quotations above are. from the 
Subcommittee on the Planning Process and 
Urban Development, National Academy of 
Sciences, Revenue Sharing in the Planning 
. Process, pp. 60, 61, and 8-9. 7 
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very large cities is that, although 
those needs are still very pressing 
and can be expected to continue 
unabated, the more general fiscal 
crisis of state and local government 
may well be receding. Melville J. 
Ulmer has pointed out that educa- 
tion, public welfare, and highway 
construction now account for more 
than two-thirds of all state and local 
expenditures, but that educational 
expenditures are leveling off be- 
cause of changes in the birth rate, 
and huge capital expenditures on 
school buildings will not be ‘the 
large drain that they were for the 
past 20 years. Also, the National 
Highway Program is nearing com- | 
pletion, and public assistance pro- 
grams seem to be well on the way 
toward totally national financing.’ 
The state-local fiscal crisis will 
therefore be ameliorated through 
these demographic and economic 
changes. 


Critics of unfettered state-local 
discretion in the use of federal 
money cite not only the fact that 
political power may determine 
which groups are likely to benefit’ 
from the expenditures, but they 
also have great doubts about the 
administrative capacity of those 
governments. Except for a few 
states, the spoils system of person- 
nel appointments, for example, re- 
mains amazingly strong. Even 
where adequate merit systems 
exist, the salary levels of many 
cities and counties and some states 
cannot compete effectively for the 


_best talent among city. managers, 


finance officers, health and welfare 
officers, housing planners, and the 
like. For that matter, the rate of 
increase in federally aided. pro- 


9. Melville J. Ulmer, “The Limitations of 
Revenue Sharing,” in THE ANNALS 397 
(September 1971), pp. 51-52. 
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grams over the past 10 years has 
been so much faster than the rate of 
production of skilled manpower in 
many of the needed fields that, 
regardless of salary level, it would 
be impossible for all jurisdictions to 
obtain equally competent persons. 

The need for developmental ef- 
forts, for technical assistance from 
the higher jurisdiction with its 
easier claim to the best talent, and 
for the use of leverage to ensure 
that at least minimal professional 
practices are followed is therefore 
quite clear. Awareness of this need 
has produced some of the red tape 
in federal grant programs in order 
to ensure effective administration 
by the receiving governments. 
General revenue sharing would 
have been a particularly strategic 
opportunity for enlarging the scope 
of requirements along these lines, 
inasmuch as the leverage would 
run to all governments of general 
jurisdiction. That opportunity was 
completely lost, however. Simi- 
larly, there was an opportunity for 
stimulating fiscal reform at the state 
and local level, and it too was 
missed. 

Revenue sharing funds could be 
withheld from any state that had 
not enacted a personal income tax, 
or they could be withheld from any 
state or.local jurisdiction that did 
not have a merit personnel system. 
Since both of these provisions 
could be enacted without interfer- 
ing in any way with the shared 
revenues principle of letting states 
and localities decide how to spend 
their funds, it is to be hoped that 
renewal of the revenue sharing 
program will not again pass up the 
opportunity to stimulate improved 
capacity, fiscal and administrative, 
of the lower jurisdictions. If this 
were achieved, a major argument 
against revenue sharing would be 
eliminated. 
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Another problem with revenue 
sharing, one which was not very 
much alluded to in advance but is 
becoming increasingly apparent, is 
that the institution building func- 
tion that many federal demon- 
stration . grant and pilot program 
grants had performed is now almost 
entirely ended. Institution building 
and demonstration grant programs 
provide an opportunity for pulling 
together a critical mass of the best 
talent available with regard to a 
specific function, whether it be 
urban planning, gerontology, the 
analysis of poverty problems, or de- 
fense analyses. 

Several major university geron- 
tology centers, for example, have 
been established through grant 
programs, and they have produced 
in a relatively short period of time a 
significant advance in professional- 
ization of that field and an effective 
concentration of effort for better 
understanding of the problems of 
the aging population. As speci- 
fic gerontology center grants are 
phased out, however, suclt efforts 
will almost inevitably come to a 
grinding halt. Whether the equiva- 
lent funds are distributed among. 
thousands of jurisdictions through 
general revenue sharing, or even 
through special revenue sharing 
limited to human development 
problems but still on a formula 
basis of very wide distribution, 
the funding pattern will become so 
scattered that the critical mass will 
be lost. One could hardly envisage 
hundreds of local government 
jurisdictions’ getting together on a 
voluntary basis to contribute pro 
rata shares for the continuance of a 
special center located in one juris- 
diction. 

In other words, revenue sharing 
is anti-institution building and 
anti-leadership, though surely not 
specifically intended to be so. In 
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this regard, it is perhaps ironic that 
a nation whose general ideology 
places great faith in competition as 
a way of ensuring that the best 
ideas rise to the top should adopt, 
_ and hail as an important innovation, 
a major policy that is extremely 
uncompetitive in that it does not 
discriminate between jurisdictions 
that make bootstrap attempts to 
solve their own problems, even if 
with inadequate resources, and 
those that simply wait for handouts. 

One further major argument has 
developed against revenue sharing 
as specifically legislated in 1972, 
although this argument is not inher- 
ent in the general revenue sharing 
concept. Under the existing legisla- 
tion the civil rights, or nondis- 
crimination, provision has been 
held by many critics to be totally 
inadequate and indeed quite re- 
gressive as compared with nondis- 
crimination enforcement provisions 
in many other pieces of legislation. 
-The Fair Housing Act and the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Act, for*example, have had detailed 
regulations and specific procedures 
for acting against alleged violations 
of the nondiscrimination provision. 
The general revenue sharing act, 
however, lacks detailed procedures 
and even is vague in its definitions 
of discrimination and “such correc- 
tive action as may be appropriate.” 
The enforcement burden is placed 
largely on the states in the first 
instance, but obviously it is from 
some of the states that the greatest 
unwillingness to honor civil rights 
has come; and the sanctions for 
violation of the nondiscrimination 
provision are minimal in that the 
ultimate sanction of termination of 
entitlement payments applies only 
to the particular program in which 
noncompliance is found, rather 
than to the entire unit of govern- 
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ment in which it occurs. Although 
some revisions of a strengthening 
nature were promulgated in Feb- 
ruary 1973, an analysis done for the 
Rand Corporation concluded that 
discrimination may still be preva- 
lent under revenue sharing. 

Apart from the specific civil 
rights provisions of the revenue 
sharing act, the problem of dis- 
crimination exists in a larger sense. 
For one thing, revenue sharing puts 
funds without strings attached in 
the hands of state and local power 
structures that in many instances, 
and not just in the deep South, are 
very narrowly based in the Anglo 
middle class. This may result in 
hard-to-prove discrimination which 
is in principle subject to the official 
sanctions of the act but is almost 
certainly what Nicki King refers to 
as implicit discrimination, or the 
use of revenue sharing monies for 
functions whose beneficiary user 
groups are the non-poor, non- 
minority residents of the area. King 
cites some examples as follows: 


The Capital Improvements Program 
may be used to refurbish a City Hall. 
Certainly, this is a legitimate expendi- 
ture if the city needs it, but the user 
group of the modernized City Hall is 
probably the middle class worker who 
will then have an air conditioned 
office. .. . An another example, the 
recreation program may be used to im- 
prove the quality of golf courses in city 
parks. Certainly, there are lots of 
golfing devotees who are entitled to an 
equitable use of their tax dollars, but 
golfing is largely a middle class diver- 
sion, and those devotees are better able 
to afford costs for private retreational 
facilities than a poor inner-city resident 
(who may have never seen a golf 
course, much less afforded to play the 
game). By addressing the projects paid 
for with revenue sharing funds to a 
non-poor user group, a local official 
may be implicitly discriminating 
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against a certain racial segment of the 
population.1° 


While the prohibition against 
explicit racial discrimination can be 
strengthened, and stronger enforce- 
ment measures devised, implicit 
discrimination is not so easily dis- 
missed as a problem, inasmuch as it 
is the logical result of the essence 
of revenue sharing: to let the locus 
of responsibility for priority deter- 
mination in the spending of fed- 
eral funds be shifted from fed- 
eral agencies operating under con- 
gressionally authorized mandates to 
local officials operating on a carte 
blanche basis. 


CONCLUSION 


Categorical grant-in-aid programs 
do a much better job than revenue 
sharing of accommodating expendi- 
tures to national social priorities 
and stimulating innovative pro- 
grams in states and localities, which 
must present competitive proposals 
in order to receive funds. However, 
revenue sharing is superior to 


10. Nicki King, Federal Revenue Sharing 
(Paper Series P-4994, Santa Monica, Calif.: 
Rand, 1973), pp. 14-15. 
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categorical grants in terms of reduc- 
ing bureaucratic red tape and per- 
mitting maximum freedom at the 
local level to accommodate spe- 
cial needs, even if some of those 
needs do not fit into the pattern 
expressed in appropriations prior- 
ities by Congress. 

Can this dilemma be resolved? 
The resolution would seem to lie in 
rational compromise that would 
focus heavily on block grants, while 
permitting perhaps 10 percent of 
the funds in any grant program to 
be available on a very broad, 
open-ended competitive proposal 
basis. Where there was a real desire 
for innovation and a real sense of 
healthy local discussion and pro- 
gram formulation in which broad 
segments cf the citizenry partici- 
pated, providing funds apart from 
the normal categorical programs 
would be very worthwhile. The 
system of fiscal federalism can and 
should accommodate whatever in- 
stances of real local initiatives 
exist; but the existing general rev- 
enue sharing program goes too far 
in accommodating nonexistent local 
initiatives and local skills that are 
no more than the rhetorical dreams 
of conservative ideology. 
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The Fiscal Impact of Revenue Sharing 


By ALLEN D. MANVEL 


ABSTRACT: Federal revenue sharing will have much more 
effect on state-local finances than nationwide revenue and 
spending aggregates might suggest, because of the impor- 
tance of changes at the margin and the differing relntive 
benefits of various areas and jurisdictions. It will be a long 
time before data needed for sophisticated efforts to measure 
the program’s impact can be applied. The real fiscal effects 
undoubtedly differ from those that might be inferred from 
official reports about the use of shared revenue, which take 
no account of other resulting changes in the budgets of 
recipient governments. Summary trend data suggest that the 
program has increased state-local spending for payrolls and 
construction, but the magnitude and composition of these 
developments cannot yet be closely gauged. Fiscal effects 
for various areas and jurisdictions will differ markedly due 
to the diversity of their relative gains, which range consid- 
erably from state to state and much more so at the local 
level. The program apparently will, to a very modest degree, 
improve the competitive fiscal position of metropolitan 
central cities relative to their suburbs. Otherwise, however, 
the fund distribution seems likely to permit relatively more 
easing of local taxes or more increases in local government 
spending in thinly populated areas, where levels of taxation 
and financing are comparatively low, than in urbanized 
higher-cost areas. 
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THE FISCAL IMPACT 


HE prospective fiscal impact of 
the State and Local Fiscal 
Assistance Act of 1972 was a hotly 
debated topic when the legislation 
was considered. There were di- 
verse expectations of the extent to 
which the distribution of shared 
revenue would, in the course of 
time, tend to displace other federal 
grants-in-aid. The most ardent ad- 
vocates of the program, as typified 
by state and local officials, hoped it 
would be a source of entirely new 
funds, but revenue sharing was also 
supported by some members of 
_ Congres$ who regarded it as a po- 
tential substitute for further growth 
in categorical grants. Views dif- 
fered also about whether the distrib- 
uted funds would mainly increase 
spending by state and local gov- 
ernments or instead displace tax 
revenue they would require in the 
absence of the new program. To 
officials of the aided governments, 
either outcome would be welcome, 
but particular interest groups could 
be expected to have strong prefer- 
ences between these alternatives. 
Uncertainty about the fiscal im- 
pact of revenue sharing still pre- 
vails, and sharply contrasting views 
are sure to be heard when Congress 
explicitly considers whether, and in 
“what form, the present program, 
should be continued beyond its 
statutory expiration date of De- 
cember 31, 1976. Detailed evi- 
dence on trends in state and local 
government finances becomes avail- 
able only after a long time lag. 
Even when such data are in hand, 
it will be extremely difficult— 
perhaps impossible—to measure 
closely the portion of post-1972 
changes that can reasonably be at- 
tributed to revenue sharing. The 
economists’ convenient simplifying 
condition-——ceteris paribus—can- ` 
not be satisfied; other factors that 
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affect governmental finances have 
been shifting markedly in the past 
three years. 

But even if present observations 
about the fiscal effects of revenue 
sharing must be tentative and qual- 
ified, they can be considerably 
more definite now than when the 
program was debated by Congress 
in 1972. 


SOME COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS 


The $6.2 billion distributed as 
shared revenue in fiscal 1975 
amounts to only two percent of the 
federal budget and less than two 
and one-half percent of all spend- 
ing by state and local governments 
during this period. The annual dis- 
tribution equals only about one- 
fourth of the recent year-to-year 
growth in state-local spending, and 
it makes up only a small fraction 
(less than one-eighth in fiscal 1975, 
according to U.S. budget projec- 
tions) of all federal grants to state 
and local governments. The inten- 
sity of rhetoric that has surrounded 
revenue sharing may seem unwar- 
ranted solely in the light of such ` 
overall measures; but that pre- 
sumption would ignore the impor- 
tance of marginal relationships and 
intergovernmental variations. Off- 
cials of the aided governments, in 
their annual budgetary struggle, 
confront the issue that Mr. 
Micawber observed about indi- 
viduals’ finances: 


Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure nineteen pounds, nineteen 
and six, result happiness. Annual in- 
come twenty pounds, annual expendi- 
ture twenty pounds ought and six, re- 
sult misery. 


In budget balancing terms, then, 
shared revenue is far from insig- 
nificant. But other comparisons may 
also be suggested. Revenue sharing 
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involves five times as much federal 
spending each year as was devoted 
annually during the 1964 to 1974 
decade to the anti-poverty pro- 
grams of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The sum involved is 
about twice as much as all state- 
local spending for such important 
functions (considered individually) 
as fire protection, sewerage, parks, 
housing and urban renewal, and 
correction. It greatly exceeds state 
and local government revenue from 
such particular sources as drivers’ 
licenses, liquor taxes, tobacco taxes, 
death and gift taxes, and sewerage 
charges. Such comparisons indicate 
that the revenue sharing program is 


large enough to permit significant . 


shifts in  state-local finances. 
Changes at the margin are likely to 
be much more significant than 
nationwide revenue and spending 
aggregates might suggest, espe- 
cially when one takes account of 
the differing relative scale of the 
program for various areas and gov- 
ernments, as noted below. 


IDENTIFYING AND MEASURING 
FISCAL EFFECTS 


In trying to determine the impact 
of revenue sharing on state and 
local government finances, nation- 
wide or for any particular area or 
jurisdiction, we seek an answer to 
the question: How do actual condi- 
tions with revenue sharing differ 
from those that would have existed 
in the absence of this program? 


Econometric modeling 


An objective and appealing ap- 
proach to this question, given the 
necessary data, would involve a 
statistical analysis and projection of 
fiscal variables—that is, measures 
of state-local taxes and other rev- 
enues, expenditure for various 
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purposes, borrowing, debt redemp- 
tion, and fund balances—by an 
econometric modeling technique. 
Such an effort would use historical 
data to identify major factors (such 
as population, income and price 
levels) associated with trends in 
these financial items prior to re- 
venue sharing, and it would ex- 
trapolate changes in the causal var- 
iables to a post-revenue sharing 
period to derive estimates of what 
would have occurred in the ab- 
sence of this program. The differ- 
ences between projected amounts 
and actual financial amounts for the 
period could then be attributed to 
revenue sharing.’ 

Such a modeling approach may 
be found feasible and informative 
when detailed figures become avail- 
able on state and local government 
finances of the revenue sharing 
era. But such data are still some 
time away. The prospective report, 
Governmental Finances in 1974- 
75 (covering fiscal years that end 
between July 1974 and June 1975) 
will be the first publication in the 
annual Census Bureau series to 
provide nationwide survey-based 
data that entirely postdate the start 
of the revenue sharing program in 
December 1972. That report will 
presumably not appear until late 
1976. 


Treasury and GAO data 


Shifting attention from what may 
ultimately be most meaningful: to 


1. A sophisticated effort of this kind, using 
historical trend data to estimate the . dis- 
placement effects of various forms of federal 
grants, was reported in Edward M. Gramlich 
and Harvey Galper, “State and Local Fiscal 
Behavior and Federal Grant Policy,” Brook- 
ings Papers on Economic Activity, vol. 1 
(1973), pp. 15-58. The study suggested that, 
in the long term, each dollar of federally 
shared revenue would generate from 36 to 
55 cents of additional state-local spending. 
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what might currently seem most 
feasible, one might ask: How about 
the data reported by recipient gov- 
ernments concerning their use of 
shared revenue funds, and about 
related effects upon their finances? 

The Treasury Department ob- 
tains from each jurisdiction a report 
detailing its planned use of such 
funds at the outset of each year’s 
distribution and a report of its ac- 
tual use of shared revenue received 
up to June 30 annually. The de- 
partment has also asked each gov- 


ernment ło report whether the 


program has permitted it to reduce 
or curtail an increase in a major tax, 
or to avoid or postpone borrowing. 
Several Treasury reports have 
summarized the replies to these 
inquiries. The General Accounting 
Office (GAO) has gathered similar 
kinds of data from numerous recip- 
ient governments and has pub- 
lished its findings. 

The Treasury Department’s tax- 
effect and debt-effect inquiries bear 
directly on the question posed 
above—that is, they ask about the 
difference between what has actu- 
ally happened and what would 
have happened without revenue 
sharing. Unfortunately, however, 
no quantitative answers are ob- 
tained. In the resulting Treasury 
presentations, a minor tax-limiting 
effect for a small government 
counts as much as a major curtail- 
ment in a large unit. In no conceiv- 
able way can the published sum- 
maries of the responses be used to 
estimate the dollar amounts of: tax 
or debt effects. 

The Treasury Department’s use- 
of-funds data may at first glance 
seem more significant, and they 
have been widely cited and inter- 
preted as if they did show the real 
fiscal effects of the revenue sharing 
program. That is not the case, how- 
ever, since the figures denote only 
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first-instance applications of shared 
revenue, and they take no account 
of related budgetary adjustments. 
The use-of-funds data overstate the 
total resulting increase in state- 
local expenditure to the degree that 
the program has any restraining 
effect on taxation or borrowing by 
recipient governments or increases 
their fund balances. Moreover, it is 
logical to expect that any net real 
increase in spending is distributed 
differently than the use reports 
suggest. 

This can be seen by considering 
a government which reports, accu- 
rately, that it has used all its shared 
revenue to enlarge its police force. 
Since such action can be viewed as 
a response to community demand 
for greater police protection, it is 
reasonable to expect that there 
would have been some increase in 
police spending even without rev- 
enue sharing—either at the ex- 
pense of other programs or through 
additional taxation or the drawing 
down of fund balances. The elusive 
questions, not answered by official 
reporting on the first-instance ap- 
plication of shared revenue, are: 
how much more, if any, did police 
spending grow in this instance than 
it otherwise would have, and what 
other changes in the government’s 
budget would have occurred with- 
out this infusion of funds? 

The initial Treasury Department 
data as to uses of shared revenue 
reflect a striking concentration, 
especially for local governments, 
on capital outlays, and, function- 
ally, on spending for public safety 
and transportation. But the actual 
impact of the program—to the ex- 
tent that it involves additional out- 
lays rather than less revenue rais- 
ing by recipient governments— 
undoubtedly involves a quite differ- 
ent pattern, much more like that 
shown by recent financial trends. 
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That is especially likely after the 
early windfall effects of the pro- 
gram have been dissipated. Table 1 
shows how markedly the propor- 
tions indicated by local actual-use 
data for the period up to June 30, 


1973 differ from those that reflect’ 


1970 to 1972 changes in the com- 
position of local government out- 
lays. 


BEA projections 


An important early effort to gauge 
the fiscal impact of revenue sharing 
on state-local finances approached 
the problem in terms of the ques- 
tion previously posed: What net 
overall changes would occur be- 
cause of this program during calen- 
dar 1973? This information was 
needed by the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis (BEA) of the Commerce 
‘Department to develop its quar- 
terly data on the state-local compo- 
nent of the national income ac- 
counts.? Accordingly, BEA econ- 
omist David Levin interviewed 
many, state and local officials in 
early 1973, seeking their judgment 
about the impact of the new pro- 
gram on the budgets of their juris- 
dictions, which together received 
about 30 percent of all locally- 
shared revenue and 45 percent of 
all state-shared revenue. 

From this information, Levin es- 
timated the disposition during 1973 
of the $9.6 billion of shared rev- 
enue payable from December 
1972 through October 1973, in 
terms of various state and local 
government components of the na- 
tional income accounts. He con- 
cluded that about half of the $9.6 


2. The final BEA data are developed 
mainly from annual Census reports on state- 
local finances. Before such reports are avail- 
able, however, current BEA estimates must 
be prepared for several quarters on the basis 
of various trend indicators and the historical 
record of earlier relationships. 
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billion would be absorbed by addi- 
tional spending, nearly one-fourth 
by tax relief (less state-local rev- 


-enue that might otherwise have 


been collected), and the remaining 
one-fourth by increased fund bal- 
ances, with about half of the latter 
officially committed in 1973 for 
construction work not yet paid for 
at the end of the year. Levin esti- 
mated that about three-fifths of the 
projected expenditure increase 
would go into employee compensa- 
tion and most of the rest into capital 
outlays. The projections. indicated 
that state-local spending for goods 
and services would be about 2.5 
percent more in 1973 than it would 
have been in the absence of rev- 
enue sharing, with employee com- 
pensation upped nearly three per- 
cent and capital outlay spending 
about four percent above the levels 
that might otherwise have been 
anticipated. 


Brookings field research estimates 


Another set of data on the early 
fiscal effects of revenue sharing has 
been developed by intensive re- 
view of financial developments for 
65 jurisdictions surveyed in a 
Brookings Institution study—eight 
states, 29 cities, 21 counties, six 
townships and an Indian tribe. 
These jurisdictions received about 
a fifth of all shared revenue for 
1972. The eight state governments 
accounted for 36 percent of all 
state-shared revenue, and the 57 
local units accounted for 13 percent 
of all locally-shared revenue. Each 
of 23 research associate’, most of 
them university-affiliated political 
scientists or economists, dealt with 
from one to four jurisdictions. The 
associates were asked to account for 
as much as possible of the shared 
revenue received and officially al- 
located up to July 1, 1973 by each of° 
their assigned jurisdictions, in 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF TWO PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF LOCALLY SHARED 
REVENUE, BY TYPE OF USE AND BY FUNCTION 











‘ 


PERCENT OF LOCALLY-SHARED 


REVENUE 
oe Raro OF 
A. BASED GN B. BASED ON CoLuMN B 
1970 To 1972 FIRST ACTUAL- TO 
CATEGORY TRENDS* USE REPORTS COLUMN À. 
Total oicshGrds se Pawane situa esse E EE e te 100.00 100.00 1.00 
By type of use: 7 

Current expenditures ..........0cccececeeeeeeeeeete 77.31 51.09 .66 

Capital outlays oo... ccc cece i tanpa aea a 14.87 48.91 . 3.29 

Debt redemption ...........0cceeeeeeee EA 5.44 — (t) 

Contributions to retirement systems ..............0. 2.38 — (t) 

By function: 

Public safety, merter dense vtwen ose oa. ou Gea wolves 15.83 35.40 2.24 
police protection .......c ccc e cece cece e eee e ne eees ( 9.69) i 
fire protection’ ..... ccc cece cece eee e ene eeieteens ( 3.88) 

COMECHON: so sis Meine Mase OA ek so at Rave onaek ae ( 2.26) 

Public transportation ..........0. cece eee e cece cence 7.44 20.13 2.71 
highways” caeron epea toe aE EEE CAREA ( 4.39) 
transit systems 2... ee eect ee eee ee ee eee ees ( 1.46) 

ADOS a a ve terevee MO ordeal Graze dnt hovers oreo aie ( 1.18) 
‘water transport and terminals .................005 ( 3) 
parking facilities 2.0.0... cece cece cence eee eenes ( .10) 

Environmental protection .............eeceeeeeeeeee 12.40 10.06 81 
SEWEIALE! niea Esa n howls ba peed eGR Gs eee OOS ( 6.48) 
water supply ........... 0. cece eee eens disdain ort ( 3.22) 
sanitation other than sewerage .............eseeeee ( 2.34) 
natural resources .........e cece cence eee eeeeeeees { .36) š 

Health and hospitals)tt |... 15.93 7.54 58 

Social services tt l 1.71 

Recreation, parks .....essesssssssseorsssrserrsesere 3.21 6.30 1.96 

Financial administration ........... 00. ce ese eee ences 2.13 2.87 1.35 

Housing and community development .............. 01 1.39 (*) 

Education sd Gee dace tenini eee da een bas A ede iE eee 8.45 1.28 ` .15 

Libraries ......-...000. E aaa E EE EEEN EE 82 1.03 1.26 

AllOtherao3.s5:0 hank be OG al enceaed Rebte E e sinners 33.78 12.29 36 
debt redemption ....... cece cece cece nee e ee eeene ( 5.44) 
interest on general debt ....... cece eee cnet eee ( 5.02) 
general control ........c cece cece cece eee eeeeees ~. ( 4.88) 
electric and gas supply systems ...............00- ( 3.99) 
contributions to retirement systems ..............5 ( 2.38) 
general public buildings .......... sid Grate aia cise Pints ( 1.63) 
other and unallocable ............ 0. cece cece (10.44) 


SOURCE: Calculated from Treasury Department and Census Bureau data: Column A as 
indicatedeby footnote; Column B from Department of the Treasury, Office of Revenue Sharing, 
General Revenue Sharing—the first Actual Use Reports. 

* Based on unpublished data underlying the annual Census Bureau reports, Governmental 
Finances in 1969-70 and in 1971-72. Derived by summing amounts of 1972 shared revenue 
ofcounty, municipal, and township governments (from Treasury Department data), distributed 
according to 1970 to 1972 increases in outlays for various purposes net of 1970 to 1972 increases 
in intergovernmental revenue earmarked for specific major functions. 

+ Not computed. 

+} Combined to permit proper netting out of increases in intergovernmental revenue. 
these i ies. 4 

ese interrelated categories E E r ? 
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terms of nine mutually exclusive 
categories of net fiscal effects. 
Table 2 summarizes the findings 
from this inquiry, reflecting the 
best-judgment estimates of the field 
research associates. 

The significance of these findings 
is obviously limited not only by 
their reference to only an early 
phase of the revenue sharing pro- 
gram, but also by the relatively small 
number of governments involved. 
It is noteworthy, nonetheless, that a 
considerable part of the fiscal im- 
pact observed for this sample group 
takes the form of various kinds of 
substitution effects rather than of 
additional spending, and especially 
that this result is evidenced even 
more by percentages based on 
overall dollar amounts than by un: 
weighted mean percentages which 
count each jurisdiction equally, re- 
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gardless of the amount of its shared 
revenue. This contrast, which is 
particularly marked in the local 
government data, suggests that sub- 
stitution effects, especially for tax 
cutting and tax stabilization, are 
relatively greater among large than 
small units. Since the Brookings 
sample includes a disproportionate 
representation of fairly large juris- 
dictions, it is reasonable to expect 
that similarly developed data cover- 
ing all states and local governments 
would yield distributions that 
would tend to fall between the 
respective pairs of percentages 
shown in table 2. 


Summary trend comparisons 


As previously ‘noted, it will be 
late 1976 before nationwide sur- 
vey-based data become available 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE ESTIMATED NET FISCAL EFFECTS OF SHARED 
REVENUE RECEIVED AND OFFICIALLY ALLOCATED, UP TO JULY 1, 1973, 
BY 65 SELECTED JURISDICTIONS 





8 STATE GOVERNMENTS 


AMOUNT- 
NET FISCAL EFFECT WEIGHTED 
New spending ........0.. eee enue 21.1 
New capital spending .......... 16.1 
New or expanded operations ... 44 
Increased employees’ pay 
and benefits ...............5. — 
Unallocated* ...........cce eee ee 0.6 
Substitution effects ............05 79.0 
Federal aid restoration ......... 0.9 
Taket 6 Siyciete Gee wd dines 21.3 
Tax stabilization ............66. — 
Program maintenance .......... 16.8 
Borrowing avoidance .......... 0.9 
Increased fund balances ....... 14.2 
Unallocated*® .........c cece eee 24.9 


SOURCE: Richard P. Nathan, Allen D. Manvel, 


Sharing, tables 8-1 and 8-3. 


PERCENT OF SHARED REVENUE 


57 LOCAL JURISDICTIONS 


UNWEIGHTED AMOUNT- UNWEIGHTED 
MEANS WEIGHTED MEANS 
35.7 31.4 57.5 
21.6 26.5 46.0 
11.6 2.9 10.8 

— 2.0 0.8 
2.5 =- — 
64.3 68.6 42.5 
3.0 0.9 0.3 
13.2 71 3.5 
— 33.3 13.8 
15.3 11.8 e 12.6 
3.3 14.4 9.5 
4.5 1.1 2.7 
25.0 ai eae 


and Susannah E. Calkins, Monitoring Revenue 


* Not subject to allocation, except between new spending and substitution effects. 
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on state and local government 
finances for fiscal periods that en- 
tirely postdate the start of the rev- 
enue sharing program. Some indi- 
cation of the program’s early impact 
can, however, be gleaned from re- 
current Census Bureau reports on 
public employment and public 
construction expenditure. 

Data presented in Public Em- 
ployment in 1973 indicate that 
October 1973 payrolls of state and 
local governments were up by a 
near-record 14.1 percent from a 
year before, with about one-third of 
the change reflecting increased 
employment and two-thirds a result 
of higher pay rates. This was con- 
siderably sharper than the payroll 
increases of the two preceding 
years, before the advent of revenue 
sharing (9.9 and 8.1 percent). The 
1972 to 1973 rise, furthermore, was 
especially rapid for county, munic- 
ipal and township governments— 
averaging 16.1 percent, as against 
13.6 percent for local governments 
that do not receive shared revenue 
and 11.1 percent for state govern- 
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ments, which do benefit from the 
program but less generously than 
recipient local governments. These 
findings tend to confirm the BEA 
projections previously cited, which 
suggested that in the absence of 
revenue sharing the 1972 to 1973 
increase in October payrolls would 
have been about 12 percent rather 
than 14.1 percent. 

Quarterly Census Bureau reports 
have also indicated an upsurge in 
construction expenditure of state 
and local governments since the 
start of revenue sharing, as shown 
in table 3. The rise that began in 
early 1973 contrasts with little 
change in the preceding 18 months. 
It is especially noteworthy that the 
most rapid increase appears in 
spending for functions other than 
highways and education, since 
much of the highways component 
represents state spending that is 
financed largely by federal highway 
grants, and since most education 
construction is by school districts, 
which do not directly receive 
shared revenue. It is reasonable to 

e 


TABLE 3 y 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN STATE-LOCAL CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURE, 
FOR SIX-MONTH PERIODS FROM JULY 1971 TO JUNE 1974 


CHANGE FROM SAME SIX MONTHS OF PRECEDING YEAR 


JuLY- JAN.- JuLy- JAN.— JuLy~ JAN.- 
DEc. JUNE Dec. JUNE DEC. JUNE 
ITEM 1971 1972 1972 1973 1973 ` 1974 
Amount (millions of dollars): 
All construction expenditure .... +255 -222 -181 +1,016 +1,109 +1,643 
for highways and education... +129 -135 -— 63 + 672 + 413 + 786 
for other functions ............ +126 — 87 -118 + 344 + 696 + 857 
Percent: 
All construction expenditure .... +18 ~—2.0 -13 + 8.9 + 7.8 +13.2 
for highways and education ... +14 -2.0 -0.7 +10.0 + 4.6 +10.7 
for other functions ............ 42.5 -19 -23 + 7.3 +13.6 


+16.9 


Source: Derived from the Census Bureau report, Construction Expenditure of State and 
Local Governments, April-June 1974 (August 1974). 
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presume that part of the increase in 
construction spending—perhaps 
much of it—is a result of the rev- 
- enue sharing program. It should 
be remembered, however, that 
other capital grants, such as those 
for environmental protection proj- 
ects, were expanding rapidly also. 
Whether, as the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s use-of-funds data suggest, 
there has actually been a dispropor- 
tionate application of the new re- 
sources to construction spending, 
and, if so, whether the capital out- 
lay “bulge” is a temporary phe- 
nomenon that in large part reflects 
the windfall nature of the early 
distribution of funds, cannot yet 
be determined. 


THE DIVERSITY OF IMPACT 


It should be clear from the fore- 
going discussion that serious diffi- 
culties confront any effort to ascer- 
tain what difference revenue shar- 
ing makes in state-local finances, 
even in aggregate nationwide terms. 
But the best possible set of global 
data on that score would still leave 
unanswered a question at least as 
important: How are the program’s 
fiscal effects likely to differ among 
various areas and individual govern- 
ments? 

Great diversity can be expected 
in reactions to this infusion of new 
resources, both because the recip- 
ient jurisdictions differ widely in 
circumstance, including the inten- 
sity of their fiscal problems, and 
because there is marked variation 
in their relative benefits from the 
program. Field research for the 
Brookings study developed evi- 
dence that financially hard-pressed 
large cities are especially likely— 

” for understandable reasons—to use 
the funds to curtail or stabilize local 
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tax rates, while increased spending 
was more commonly observed as 
the main fiscal effect for other recip- 
ient local governments. With data 
now available about the actual dis- 
tribution of funds, it is possible to 
comment much more explicitly 
about the relative financial sig- 
nificance of revenue sharing for 
various kinds of areas and jurisdic- 
tions than it was when the law was 
being drafted: Within the space of a 
few paragraphs, however, only a 
few observations on this subject 
can be offered. 


Interstate differences 


Per capita amounts of shared rev- 
enue going to individual state areas 
reflect a ratio of about two to one 
(for 1972, Mississippi’s $39.90 to 
Ohio’s $20.08). A much greater 
interstate range appears, however, 
in the comparative financial sig- 
nificance of the distributed funds as 
measured by the relation of shared 
revenue to aggregate own-source 
revenue of state and local govern- 
ments. This ratio is generally 
higher in low income states than 
elsewhere, showing that the alloca- 
tion tends to favor states with rela- 
tively limited capacity for self- 
financing. But the equalizing effect 
is of only modest proportions, as 
can be seen by comparing Missis- 
sippi and Connecticut, the lowest 
and highest income states. Missis- 
sippi’s shared revenue for 1972 was 
equal to 8.3 percent of the general 
revenue raised there by state and 
local governments in fiscal 1971- 
72, while the correspondirtg pro- 
portion for Connecticut was 3.0 
percent. The differential thus 
amounted to only a little more than 
5 percent of all own-source general 
revenue. 


: © THE FISCAL IMPACT ` 


When states are ranked by rela- 
tive fiscal effort, no consistent pat- 
tern appears in. the relation of 
shared revenue to own-source gen- 
eral revenue: the ratio tends to 
zig-zag rather than to shift consis- 
tently across the effort range.’ At 
least in part, this is because the 
statutory formula elements of rela- 
tive capacity and effort work at 
cross purposes; higher income 
states typically raise more revenue 
than others in relation to their in- 
come, and hence they are generally 
favored by the effort factor, though 
penalized by the capacity factor of 
per capita income. 

‘There is considerably less varia- 
tion among the states in shared. 
revenue per capita than in other 
federal grants per capita. Hence, 
the new program has tended to 


3. This is the case whether the ‘effort 
ranking is in terms of the statutory measure 
of taxes relative to personal income or in 
terms of updated versions of the indexes of 
relative tax effort and general revenue effort 
that were presented for the year 1966-67 in 
the report of the Advisory Commission on 

. Intergovernmental Relations, Measuring the 
Fiscal Capacity and Effort of State and 
‘Local Areas (Washington, D. C.; Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1971). 
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lessen relative interstate differ- 
ences in federal intergovernmental 


aid. 


States versus local governments 


The revenue sharing program is 
much more generous to local gov- 
ernments than to states, and if 
only the local units—counties, 
municipalities and townships—that 
share directly in the distribution 
are considered, the local preference 


- shows up strikingly, as shown in > 


table 4. The program involves a 
marked redeployment of federal 
grants-in-aid, more than doubling 
amounts paid directly to general 
purpose: local governments but in- 
creasing grant payments to state 
governments by only 6.6 percent. 
The law provides that local juris- 
dictions shall receive two-thirds of 
each state-area allocation. This pro- 
vision applies uniformly, even 
though there is marked interstate 
variation in the relative financial 
importance of state and local gov- 
ernment levels and even more vari- 
ation in the proportionate fiscal role 
of the general-purpose units to 
which the local distribution is 


TABLE 4 


RELATION OF SHARED REVENUE TO SELECTED FINANCIAL MEASURES FOR 
. STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 











? RECIPIENT CATEGORY 





States 
All local governments 
General purpose local governments 





SHARED REVENUE FOR 1972 AS A PERCENT OF 
FISCAL 1971-72 AMOUNTS OF: 





TOTAL ALL OWN- DIRECT 

EXPENDE SOURCE Tax FEDERAL 

TURE REVENUE REVENUE GRANTS 
a 1.6 2.1 3.0 6.6 
“at 3.0 4.9 7.2 78.9 
re 4.9 7.2 11.9 119.5 


Source: Calculated from Treasury Department revenue sharing data and U.S., Bureau of 
the Census, Governmental Finances in 1971-72, and unpublished underlying data. 
` 
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limited—to the exclusion of school 
districts and special districts. As a 
result, when considering shared 
revenue in relation to preexisting 
patterns of expenditure, one finds 
some 40 states where recipient 
local governments benefit at least 
three times as much as the state, 
including 10 states where the differ- 
ential is at least seven to one. 

Similarly marked and diverse 
measures of local preference ap- 
pear when the comparison deals 
with shared revenue in relation to 
taxes or own-source revenue. To 
cite an extreme case, the 1972 dis- 
tribution to Arkansas counties and 
municipalities (Arkansas has no 
townships) was equal to 22 percent 
of all their own-source general rev- 
enue in fiscal 1971-72, or to a 
remarkable 67 percent of their total 
1971-72 tax revenue; correspond- 
ing ratios for the state government 
were only 3.7 and 4.2 percent. 

Such sizable differentials clearly 
portend very diverse responses to 
the reyenue sharing program by the 
respective governmental levels and 
sets of recipient jurisdictions in 
various states. 


Central cities versus suburbia 


Does revenue sharing tend to 
narrow the often cited “fiscal mis- 
match” between the public financ- 
ing requirements and resources of 
metropolitan central cities and their 
suburban hinterlands? Some affirm- 
ative evidence can be gleaned 
from data on Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) asso- 
ciated with 19 of the nation’s 26 
largest cities.* 


4. Areas associated with the other 7 of the 
26 largest cities are omitted for the following 
reasons: Washington, D. C., as a composite 
local and state government, is uniquely 
treated in the revenue sharing program; two 
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In all of these instances, shared 
revenue for 1972 attributable to the 
central city area—including, for 
those cities with an overlying 
county government, a population- 
based proration of the county’s 
entitlement—equaled a larger per- 
centage of 1970-71 local tax rev- 
enue than the corresponding ratio 
for the rest of the SMSA. In five 
cases, the city-area percentage was 
at least twice that of the suburban 
hinterland. Because of the very 
modest scale of revenue sharing 
relative to overall local g6vernment 
finances, however, the indicated 
narrowing of the fiscal mismatch is 
relatively small, amounting to only 
two to four percent of local tax 
revenue in most of these areas. 

A far greater central city advan- 
tage is suggested by per capita 
amounts of shared revenue, which 
in half of these areas were at least 
twice as large in 1972 for the cen- 
tral city as for suburbia. But that 
kind of comparison—though the one 
most commonly made, often with- 
out allowance for city-county layer- 
ing of entitlements, as provided for 
in this instance—fails to take ac- 
count of the fact that per capita 
amounts raised locally from taxes as 
well as other sources also run 
higher in central cities than in 
suburbia. i 


Other variations 


Municipalities receive more 
shared revenue than do counties 





cities (Honolulu and Jacksonvifle) comprise 
entire SMSAs; and tax-base data needed to 
estimate the city-area share of the yield of 
countywide property tax levies are not 
readily available for four of the remaining 
areas. For additional background and 
individual-area data, see, Richard P. Nathan, 
Allen D. Manvel, and Susannah E. Calkins, 
i Revenue Sharing, tables 5-3 and 
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and townships combined. They 
also show up favorably in per capita 
terms. Nationwide, their allocations 
for 1972 averaged $14.45 per capita, 
as compared with $7.50 for counties 
and $5.71 for townships. (State 
governments averaged $8.73.) But 
when shared revenue is related 
to other financial measures, the 
municipalities? benefits compare 
unfavorably with those of the other 
two types of general purpose local 
governments, as shown in table 5. 
Furthermore, as indicated by the 
final column in table 5, the new 
program involves a far greater ex- 
pansion of direct federal aid for 
counties and townships than for 
municipal governments. 

Numerous other comparisons of 
relative revenue sharing gains for 
various kinds of areas and local 
jurisdictions appear in the recent 
Brookings study, Monitoring Rev- 
enue Sharing. They -show that lo- 
cally shared revenue per capita gen- 
erally averages more for local gov- 
ernments in relatively populous and 
densely populated counties than for 
those elsewhere; more for large- 
population municipal governments 
than for smaller ones; and about the 
same, overall, for local govern- 
ments within and outside met- 
ropolitan areas. But when shared 
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revenue is measured against the 
preexisting financial scale of local 
government, a quite different pic- 
ture emerges. In those terms, the 
benefits of the program are gener- 
ally less for local governments in 
metropolitan areas, especially the 
most populous metropolitan areas; 
for those in large and densely 
populated counties; and for large- 
population municipalities than for 
counterpart sets of jurisdictions. 

The distribution of shared rev- 
enue under the present law can 
thus be expected, by and large, to 
permit relatively more easing of 
local taxes or more expansion of 
local government expenditure, or 
both, in thinly populated areas 
where levels of taxation and financ- 
ing are lower than in urbanized, 
higher-cost areas (with the excep- 
tion of large metropolitan cities, 
whose capacity for fiscal competi- 
tion with suburbia appears to be 
somewhat enhanced by the pro- 
gram, as noted above). 

This rural-preference tepdency 
appears most strongly where, as in 
the case of Midwestern townships, 
certain floor provisions in the law 
greatly bolster the amounts paid to 
many marginally active jurisdic- 
tions. Shared revenue paid to Mid- 
western townships for 1972 was 


TABLE 5 


RELATION OF SHARED REVENUE TO SELECTED FINANCIAL MEASURES FOR 
MUNICIPALITIES, COUNTIES AND TOWNSHIPS 


TYPE OF GOVERNMENT 


Municipalities 
Counties 
Townships 


srseresresssrevsseszeseesoa 





SHARED REVENUE FOR 1972 AS A PERCENT OF 
FISCAL 1971-72 AMOUNTS OF: 





TOTAL ALL OWN- Dmecr 

EXPENDI- SOURCE TAX FEDERAL 

TURE REVENUE REVENUE GRANTS 

BAe 4.4 6.1 11.2 76.4 
dieses 5.7 9.7 13.6 351.5 
itear ogi 6.3 8.2 9.7 430.2 


Source: Calculated from Treasury Department revenue sharing data and U.S., Bureau of 
the Census, Governmental Finances in 1971-72, and unpublished underlying data. 
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nearly one-fifth as much as their 
total spending in fiscal 1971-72. 
Overall, those jurisdictions were 
treated about three times as gener- 
‘ously, in relation to preexisting pat- 
terns of total expenditure and 
own-source revenue, as were the 
county and municipal governments 
in the same states. It is hardly sur- 
prising that evidence can already 
be found of a kind of Parkinson’s 
Law effect from revenue sharing, 
‘with many Midwestern townships 
seeking new areas of activity on 
which to expend their increased 
revenues. 

Most of the foregoing discussion 
has considered revenue sharing 
benefits in terms of averages for 
various groups of areas and jurisdic- 
tions. Such averages, of course, 
mask far greater localized varia- 
tions, which are certain to have an 
important influence on the real 
fiscal effects of this program. 


POLICY IMPLICATIONS. 


What do the fiscal effects of rev- 
enue sharing—and the difficulty 
of measuring them—connote for 
the task, soon to be faced by the 
administration and Congress, of de- 
ciding the post-1976 fate of this 
program? 

Those decisions cannot await 
firm quantitative measurement of 
overall fiscal impact. The best 
answers available in 1976 will still 
be highly conjectural. But whether 
data then available suggest that 
revenue sharing tends mainly to 
restrain state-local taxes or to in- 
crease state-local spending, the 
program will continue to receive 
strong backing, especially from 
officials of the aided governments. 
Similarly, in 1968 the National 
Commission on .Urban Problems 
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conceded its uncertainty about the 
relative extent to which revenue 
sharing would expand state-local 
services or shift more of their 
financing to the federal revenue 
base, but it nonetheless favored 
such a system on the ground that 
either result would be “clearly in 
the public interest.”* 

It is all too likely that some 
policy makers debating the future 
of revenue sharing will draw upon 
officially reported use-of-funds data 
to support unwarranted judgments 
of the program’s fiscal effects, and 
exaggerated hopes—or fears— 
about the effectiveness of statutory 
constraints on the purposes to 
which recipient governments can 
apply their entitlements. Those try- 
ing to advance more realistic views 
should benefit from the comptroller 
general’s comments on the illusory 
nature of such constraints and from 
supporting evidence about the 
budgetary impact of the program in 
particular jurisdictions, as de- 
veloped through the revenue shar- 
ing research of the Brookings In- 
stitution. i 

One major issue of the forthcom- 
ing policy debate will concern the 
modest proportions of this program 
in relation to state-local finances as 
a whole. Advocates of. revenue 
sharing are sure to emphasize the 
sharp shrinkage of its relative scale 
since 1972 (because the authorized 
annual increase in distributed funds 
has been so greatly outpaced by 
the growth in, total spending and 
revenue raising by state and local 
governments) and to press for an 

i 


5. National Commission on Urban Prob- 
lems, Building the American City (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1968), p. 382. 
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` arrangement that would avoid such 
relative shrinkage in.the future." 
Finally, it seems clear that much 
of the policy debate will concern 
the distributive features of the rev- 
enue sharing system. Again, as 
when the present law was being 
considered, agreement on a politi- 
cally acceptable allocation formula 
will be difficult to achieve. Indi- 


6. The provision in the 1972 law for 
specific annual appropriations was a major 
departure from previous revenue sharing 
proposals, which would have tied the system 
directly ta the federal income tax base, or to 
federal income tax receipts. The 1972. law 
makes no use of the term revenue sharing, 
and understandably so, since the appropria- 
tions are no more directly related to federal 
revenues than are those for other grants to 
state and local governments. 
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vidual policy makers will no doubt 
still differ as to the relative degree 
to which revenue sharing should 
benefit various kinds of areas and 
governments. But their views on 
that score can now be developed 
and defended in light of experience 
with the present law, which, as 
noted above, operates in some in- 
stances to alter materially the rela- 


` tive financial status of areas and 


jurisdictions that compete with one 
another in various ways. That di- 
versity of fiscal impact, which could 
be anticipated in only the most 
general terms when the law was 
first enacted, will undoubtedly be 
the focus of considerable attention 
in the reexamination of federal rev- 
enue sharing. 
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Revenue Sharing and Governmental Reform 
By CARL W. STENBERG 


ABSTRACT: Even though the major purposes of the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 were to provide financial 
relief, restore intergovernmental fiscal balance, and decen- 
tralize decision making, general revenue sharing is far from 
neutral with respect to other fiscal, structural and functional 
reforms. Some elements of the program stimulate improve- 
ments at the local and regional levels, while others support 
the jurisdictional status quo. There have been positive 
effects on citizen participation in the budgetary process, the 
equalization of fiscal disparities, and interlocal cooperation. 
The program has been less successful in encouraging more 
vigorous state revenue-raising efforts and in targeting funds 
to local governments having the greatest needs. It has often 
worked at cross-purposes with regional planning and review 
processes, as well as with organizations responsible for their 
conduct. The pending renewal of general revenue sharing 
will open a new chapter in the debate over governmental 
reform. Exclusion of limited. purpose jurisdictions and 
removal of the 20 percent floor and 145 percent ceiling on 
local entitlements will likely receive particular attention as 
ways of providing more assistance to larger counties and 
municipalities. Yet, differences among the reformers them- 
selves, probable political support for continuation of the 
program without basic changes, and philosophical resistance 
to attaching strings suggest that closer ties between general 
revenue sharing and government reform will be difficult 
to develop. 
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Ph.D. from the State University of New York at Albany. 
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GOVERNMENTAL REFORM 


OVERNMENTAL reform, like 
general revenue sharing, 
means different things to different 
people. This is particularly the case 
with respect to the regional and 
local levels. 

Scholars and practitioners in- 
terested in improving the structure, 
finances, services and personnel of 
government readily concede that, 
in America’s pluralistic society, 
there are no panaceas. At the same 
time, these reformers usually are 
quick to prescribe medicine to cure 
particular types of governmental 
ills, the most common being ineffi- 
ciency, lack of accountability, juris- 
dictional fragmentation, public 
apathy, and official incompetence 
and corruption. Hence, during the 
twentieth century a variety of re- 
form measures have been intro- 
duced in the city hall and county 
court house, including the coun- 
cil-manager form of government, 
the short ballot, the merit sys- 
tem, program budgeting, finan- 
cial disclosure and “sunshine” 
laws, and citizen participation pro- 
cesses. While recognizing that 
these approaches and others have 
had varying degrees of success, 
most observers would probably 
agree that they have generally had 
a positive effect on the quality of 
local government. 

Turning from the internal affairs 
of local units to their relationships 
with neighboring jurisdictions, as 
well as with the state and federal 
levels, one finds substantially less 
agreement on the need for, and 
nature of, governmental reform. 
Continuing population growth and 
rapid technological change since 
World War II have posed major 
challenges to the nation’s system of 
local government. Many observers 
consider the steady rise in the 
number of single and multijurisdic- 
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tional non-school special districts 
to be a sad commentary on local 
service delivery capacity. Some 
criticize the increasing willingness 
of municipalities and counties to 
contract out functions to other 
localities or to private firms. Others 
note with alarm the growing popu- 
larity in Congress and major federal 
and state executive branch agencies 
of substate regional instrumen- 
talities for planning, grant man- 
agement, and the provision of ser- 
vices. Yet, these concerns have not 
been accompanied by widespread 
recognition of what basic changes, 
if any, should be made in the local 
governmental system. : 

At least three schools of thought 
are prominent in the local and 
regional reform debate. “Public 
choice” theorists, or ““polycentrists,” 
rely on the existing system, char- 
acterized by numerous service pro- 
viders and decision making cen- 
ters, to meet local and areawide 
needs. Competition under quasi- 
market conditions would produce 
greater efficiency and maximize 
opportunities for consumer choice. 
At the other extreme, ‘“‘con- 
solidationists” favor replacing the 
jurisdictionally fragmented local 
governmental landscape with a 
unitary structure. City-county and 
county-county consolidation would 
establish a monopolistic service de- 
livery system which would achieve 
greater economy and efficiency and 
enhance accountability to the pub- 
lic. The middle-ground position is 
occupied by the “federationists,” 
who argue that a two-tier, federated 
arrangement is the best way to 
meet common needs for regional 
services, while at the same time 
ensuring that remedial action will 
be taken in response to diverse 
local or neighborhood problems 
and preferences. 
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While tacitly agreeing that local 
government operations need to be 
made more efficient, effective, 
equitable and accountable, each 
school of thought has a separate 
agenda as to how these objectives 
should be achieved. What is potent 
medicine to one group is snake oil 
to another. Their prescriptions are 
not generally based on convincing 
evidence—beyond case studies of 
individual jurisdictions or ser- 
vices—as to the existence of econ- 
omies of scale, the presence of 
a market mechanism in the public 
sector, the effects of structural 
complexity or simplicity on public 
‘official accountability and citizen 
participation, and the proper as- 
signment of functional responsibili- 
ties at the multicounty, county, 
municipal and neighborhood levels. 

Governmental reform, then, can 
be deceptively simple and standard- 
ized as well as exceedingly com- 
plex and controversial. The pos- 
sibilities of confusion and conflict 
are magnified when the interven- 
tionistepolicies of the federal gov- 
ernment are taken into considera- 
tion. This article explores the rela- 
tionship between one such policy— 
general revenue sharing—and ef- 
forts to improve governmental oper- 
ations at the local and regional 
levels. 


A MULTIFACETED REFORM 
AGENDA 


A review of the legislative history 
of general revenue sharing and the 
provisions of the State and Local 
Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 re- 
veals several different objectives of 
the proponents of this approach. As 
its title signifies, the overriding 
purposes of the measure were to 

-provide financial relief to hard- 
pressed localities and states and to 
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help reduce intergovernmental - 
fiscal imbalances. But even though 
the program was conceived as hav- 
ing few strings attached, and as 
such a distinct departure from the 
categorical grant tradition, general 
revenue sharing was viewed .by 
some as a device for bringing about 
major changes in the local gov- 
ernmental system. 

Long before general revenue 
sharing became law, reformers had 
been engaged in a heated debate 
concerning the overall desirability 
and feasibility of this instrument in 
comparison with formula, project 
and block grants, and the specific 
impacts different strings might 
have on recipients. As early ‘as 
1967, for example, the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations (ACIR) recommended the 
sharing of federal revenues with 
state and local governments as part 
of a new federal assistance mix of 
specific categorical aids, broad 
functional block grants, and per 
capita general-support payments.! 
The latter would have been made 
on a per capita basis, adjusted for 
variations in tax effort, to enable 
recipients to formulate their own 
programs and priorities to meet 
unique and crucial needs within 
their jurisdictions. 

An important feature of the ACIR 
recommendation was a proviso that 
only so-called major units of local 
government should be eligible for 
funds. So, while the tax effort factor 
in the revenue sharing formula was 
intended to induce states in par- 
ticular to make more effective use 
of the income tax, at the local level 


1. U.S., Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Fiscal Balance in 
the American Federal System, 2 vols. 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1967), vol. 1, pp. 5-12. 
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the targeting of assistance to larger 
counties and municipalities was 
designed to achieve other pur- 
poses. These included promoting 
jurisdictional consolidation, curb- 
ing special district formation, and 
avoiding the propping up of geo- 
graphically smaller, functionally 
limited, and fiscally dependent 


_localities. A year later, the National 


Commission on Urban Problems 
(the Douglas Commission) also rec- 


ommended the establishment of a. 


revenue sharing program featuring 
direct payments to “major cities 
and urban counties,’ which were 
defined as municipalities with 
more than 50,000 people and coun- 
ties above this size having at least 
one-half of their population clas- 
sified as urban.” 

Space limitations preclude de- 
scribing the multitude of bills in- 
troduced in the 92nd Congress that 
dealt with revenue sharing or 
analyzing their implications from 
the standpoint of governmental re- 
form. For illustrative purposes, 
however, two of the major alterna- 
tives to the Nixon administration 
plan (S.680) and to the House Ways 
and Means Committee bill (H.R. 
14370) are considered. 

$.1770, introduced by Senator 
Edmund S. Muskie— Democrat, 
Maine—was a modified version of 
an intergovernmental revenue bill 
drafted by ACIR staff. The in- 
terstate allocation formula was 
based on population, the amount of 
taxes raised by a state and its local 
units, and the degree of reliance on 
state income taxes, thus giving 


2. U.S., Congress, House, Building the 
American City: Report of the National 
Commission on Urban Problems to the Con- 
gress and to the President of the United 
States, 91st Cong., Ist sess., 1969, H. Doc. 
91-34, pp. 378-82. 
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strong inducement to more aggres- 
sive revenue-raising efforts, par- 
ticularly at the state level. The state 
and its local governments were to 
agree on a method for distributing 
the shared revenues but, if this 
were not possible, the amount of 
funds passed through to localities 
would be based on their relative 
population, tax effort and need. 
With regard to eligibility, general 
units of local government with 
25,000 or more people could re- 
ceive aid. However, the states were 
required to provide, from their own 
allocation, for the “fair and equita- 
ble” distribution of funds to local 
units under 25,000 and were per- 
mitted to allocate a portion of this 
aid to independent school districts. 
Another notable feature of the bill 
was the authorization for states to 
enter into an agreement with the 
Internal Revenue Service, which 
would act as a collection agent for 
state income taxes. - 

A more direct linkage between 


“revenue sharing and governmental 


reform would have beene estab- 
lished by S.241, the State and Local 
Government Modernization Act of 
1971, introduced by Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey— Democrat, Min- 
nesota—with parallel legislation 
in the House, H.R.4617, sponsored 
by Congressman Henry Reuss— 
Democrat, Wisconsin. Like the 
Muskie bill, this proposal included 
revenue effort as a factor to be 
used, along with population, in 
the allocation formula. After July 1, 
1974, double weight would be 
given to income tax revenue. The 
Humphrey-Reuss plan did not in- 
clude a population cutoff for de- 
termining local government eligi- 
bility; instead, the inclusion or ex- 
clusion.of local units was treated as a 
matter for state discretion. The 
proposed measure did specify, 
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however, that in passing through 
funds to localities, states should not 
depart from a per capita or revenue 
basis for distribution except to give 
preference to general purpose 
jurisdictions that were relatively 
more populous, contained propor- 
tionately more low income families, 
or had an inordinately high local 
tax burden. 

The heart of the Humphrey- 
Reuss approach was a requirement 
that in order to qualify for financial 
assistance—called federal block 
grants—the governor had to pre- 
pare and submit to the president a 
master plan and timetable for 
“modernizing and revitalizing state 
and local governments,” which 
would be periodically amended. 
This plan was to cover a wide range 
of items: (1) interstate compacts 
and other arrangements for han- 
dling problems crossing state lines; 
(2) direct state assumption of re- 
sponsibility for providing basic 
functions and action to modernize 
the constitution, electoral process, 
executive and legislative branches, 
and fiscal and personnel systems; 
and (3) state efforts to upgrade 
local, rural, urban and metropolitan 
governments through such steps as: 
(a) reducing the number of nonvi- 
able units, electoral streamlining, 
home rule, property tax reform, the 
formation of regional bodies, and 
other actions geared to economy 
and efficiency, (b) liberalizing an- 
nexation, discouraging new incor- 
porations, authorizing jurisdictional 
consolidation, functional transfers 
and intergovernmental service con- 
tracts, and other measures designed 
to strengthen local governments in 
metropolitan areas, and (c) acting 
to decentralize power and functions 
to neighborhoods to help make 
localities more responsive and 
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democratic. Each year the presi- 
dent was to report to Congress on 
the progress made by participating 
states in implementing their mod- 
ernization plans. 

The Muskie and Humphrey- 
Reuss bills, among others that were 
introduced, indicate that there was 
some sentiment in the 92nd Con- 
gress for attaching strings to rev- 
enue sharing to induce or require 
reform at the state, local and re- 
gional levels. That relatively few 
broad policy strings were included 
in the measure finally approved by 
Congress—as contrasted with 
strings on the use of funds—attests 
to the perseverence of those who 
argued on philosophic and other 
grounds that general revenue shar- 
ing should be as free of strings as 
possible. It also underscores the 
political clout and pragmatism of 
spokesmen for state and local gov- 
ernments who formed an alliance 
held together by their commitment 
that all states and units of general 
local government should be enti- 
tled to a piece of the revenue 
sharing pie, no matter how small. 

In view of these political re- 
alities, it is possible to conclude 
that subnational governmental re- 
form was no longer a major objec- 
tive of general revenue sharing by 
the time H.R.14370 had completed 
its run through the legislative 
gauntlet. Although some of the 
milder strings suggested by so- 
called good government interests 
and reflected in the Muskie and 
Humphrey-Reuss bills were re- 
tained in the State and Logal Fiscal 
Assistance Act—mainly the tax ef- 
fort factor in the allocation formula, 
the federal piggyback collection of 
state personal income taxes, and 
the exclusion of non-—general pur- 
pose local units—other, more 
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stringent ones, like the population 
cutoff or state/local modernization 
plan, were rejected or virtually ig- 
nored. If, then, Congress, the Nixon 
administration, and representatives 
of the nation’s governors, state 
` legislators, county officials, mayors 
and city councilmen, and city man- 
agers considered general revenue 
sharing as an instrument of reform 
only to the extent that it induced 
greater state and local revenue- 
raising efforts, deterred reliance (in 
a limited way) on special districts, 
and promoted decentralized deci- 
sion making, can and should this 
instrument be evaluated in terms of 
its impact on other fiscal, structural 
and functional improvements? A 
brief review of certain aspects of 
program operations thus far pro- 
vides some useful perspectives on 
this issue. 


THE MIXED REFORM RECORD 


The evidence that has’ been col- 
lected to date on the relationships 
between general revenue sharing 
and governmental reform is at best 
fragmentary. In part, this is due to 
the relatively short period of time 
the program has been in effect— 
that is, reform is often an incremen- 
tal and lengthy process—and to the 
limited utility of the planned ‘and 
actual-use reports recipients file 
with the Office of Revenue Sharing. 
Moreover, basic disagreements 
among the reformers themselves as 
to whether a particular action at the 
local or regional level is a step 
forward or backward or is merely 
marking time leave considerable 
leeway for interpreting (and misin- 
terpreting) the record. Given both 
of these limitations, while an at- 
tempt is made herein to take some 
early, and partial, readings of the 
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impact of general revenue sharing,” 
their significance is assessed from 
several points of view. 


Fiscal 


Most reformers would concur 
that general revenue sharing has 
had, or will have, a positive effect 
on some of the fiscal transactions of 
local governments. Citizen partici- 
pation in the annual budget 
process—particularly public hear- 
ings—increased in some munici- 
palities and counties. This oc- 
curred largely because of the pres- 
ence of a sum of money which, 
while perhaps accounting for only a 
small percentage of the general 
fund, was not initially committed to 
ongoing facilities, services or per- 
sonnel. When measured against the 
limited amount of discretionary 
dollars available in the general 
fund, in many jurisdictions revenue 
sharing may provide a continuing 
incentive for public involvement, 
so long as the uses of these monies 
remain relatively flexible ig sub- 
sequent budget periods. Although 
not much evidence is available, it 
also appears that the requirement 
for publication of planned and 
actual-use statements in newspa- 
pers of general circulation has pro- 
vided opportunities for a more in- 
formed citizenry and facilitated par- 
ticipation in budgeting. 

On the other side of the coin, it is 
generally agreed that the two in- 
come tax incentives contained in 
the act have not been very power- 


3. For more detailed information on the 
fiscal, structural, functional, and other effects 
of general revenue sharing, see, U.S., Advis- 
ory Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, General Revenue Sharing: An ACIR 
Re-Evaluation (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1974). oS 
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ful. The improvement of state fiscal 
health in 1973-74, with revenues 
in nearly all states accelerating at a 
faster rate than expenditures, 
coupled with the complexity of the 
interstate allocation formulae, made 
the benefits to be derived from 
general revenue sharing in return 
for increasing income tax collec- 
tions fiscally unnecessary and un- 
certain, as well as politically unat- 
tractive. Similarly, the authoriza- 
tion for federal collection of state 
personal income taxes had not 
been utilized by the end of 1974 
due to the rosy state fiscal pic- 
ture, concerns about possible re- 
strictions in state tax policy discre- 


tion, delays in the promulgation of, 


regulations by the Treasury De- 
partment, and indecision as to 
whether to ask Congress to amend 
the act to require state reimburse- 
ment of the costs of administering 
the income tax piggyback. ° 

With respect to the distributional 
formulae, certain salutary effects 
are evident. For example, general 
reventie sharing has a tendency to 
equalize the fiscal capacities of 
states having either low or high per 
capita personal income. According 
to ACIR, on the average, each 
$1,000 increase (decrease) in per 
capita personal income. According 
$3.40 decrease (increase) in the per 
capita state area allocation. Further- 
more, as indicated in table 1, on a 
per capita basis central cities re- 
ceive substantially more aid than 
neighboring jurisdictions. Thus, 
general revenue sharing has a posi- 
tive impact on reducing interstate 
and central city-suburban fiscal 
disparities, 


Structural 


Despite these fiscal benefits, 
some reformers criticize general 
revenue sharing on the grounds 
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that the program simply does not go 
far enough in attempting to target 
funds to jurisdictions having the 
greatest needs, and that it goes too 
far in terms of the number of local 
units eligible for assistance. Dis- 
parities could be further di- 
minished, the level of services 
financed by this instrument sub- 
stantially raised, and the structure 
of the local government system 
vastly simplified, critics contend, by 
adopting a more selective method 
of allocating assistance which 
would not include marginal local 
units. 

Under the present distribution 
system, virtually all 38,000 general 
purpose local governments are enti- 
tled to receive revenue sharing 
payments. While adjustments are 
made for population and tax effort, 
the failure to differentiate on the 
basis of geographic scope, fiscal 
condition, range of services pro- 
vided, need, and other factors may 
reduce pressure on inefficient units 
to make their operations more ef- 
fective and economical. A survey of 
250 local governments released by 
the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) in April 1974, for example, 
revealed that officials in only 6 of 
these units felt that general rev- 
enue sharing had been a factor in 
proposed or actual jurisdictional 
changes through annexation, incor- 
poration or consolidation.‘ 

This line of argument suggests 
that what may be needed, in 


. categorical and block grant as well 


as general revenue sharing legis- 
lation, is a more accurate defini- 
tion of “general purpose” local 
government—one that distin- 


4, U.S., General Accounting Office, Rev- 
enue Sharing: Its Use by and Impact on 
Local Governments (Washington, D.C.: The 
Office, 25 April 1974), p. 26. 
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TABLE 1 


Per CAPITA REVENUE SHARING ENTITLEMENTS IN SELECTED 
CENTRAL CITIES AND THEIR SUBURBS 





CENTRAL CITY AND SUBURBAN CITIES 


Los Angeles 
Beverly Hills 
Cities other than Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Winnetka 
Cities other than Chicago 


Detroit 
Grosse Point Farms 
Citigs other than Detroit 


Minneapolis 
Edina 
Cities other than Minneapolis 


Cleveland 
Shaker Heights 
Cities other than Cleveland 


Milwaukee 
Fox Point 
Cities other than Milwaukee 


2 


PER CAPITA PER CAPITA 
INCOME ENTITLEMENT 
$ 3,951 $12.56 
11,159 4.33* 
3,808 6.14 
3,402 19.89 
9,904 3.68* 
4,356 6.55 
3,200 27.79** 
9,011 3.83* 
3,858 16.24 
3,483 14.50 
6,511 4.11* 
4,137 4.39 
2,281 18.13 
8,101 2.97* 
4,366 6.49 
3,184 19,38 
7,632 _ 4.55% 
4,070 6.47 


Source: U.S., Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, General Revenue 
Sharing: An ACIR Re-evaluation (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1974), p. 4. 
* Larger than formula would have provided in the absence of the requirement that no 
local government receive less than 20 percent of the statewide average per capita local 


entitlement. 


** Smaller than formula would have provided in the absence of the requirement that no 
local government receive more than 145 percent of the statewide average per capita local 


entitlement. 


guishes between larger munici- 
palities and urban counties and 
other essentially “limited pur- 
pose” governments, such as New 
England counties (which perform 
mainly law enforcement functions) 
and midwestern townships (which 
are responsible basically for road 
maintenance). Although estimates 
vary widely, possibly one-third of 
all local recipients of general rev- 
enue sharing fall under the lim- 
ited purpose category. This sort- 
ing out process, of course, could 
well involve more than merely the 
scope of functional responsibilities, 
population and territory. Other pos- 
sible criteria that could be used in 


determining local government via- 
bility are: (1) the deviation from the 
norm within the county and state in 
the per capita cost of providing 
public services and in the ratio of 
assessed valuation to the number of 
residents; (2) the amount and mix 
of revenues obtained from ‘taxation 
of industrial, commercial and resi- 
dential property and from user 
charges; (3) the deviation from the 
average full-time employment ratio 
of municipalities over a specified 
population (such as 2,500) in the 
state; and‘(4) the amount of citizen 
participation in elections and 
methods of official accountability to 
the public. 
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These criteria would be difficult 
to apply for obvious political 
reasons. In addition, the unre- 
solved intellectual debate among 
the polycentrists, federationists, 
and consolidationists continues to 
` undermine reform efforts of this 
kind. As a result, those interested 
in using general revenue sharing as 
a means of simplifying local gov- 
ernmental structure and improving 
the delivery of local and regional 
services point to other features of 
the program that impede progress 
in these directions and therefore 
merit change. 

A prime candidate here is the 
provision that no general purpose 
local unit will receive an allocation 
of less than 20 percent or more than 
145 percent of the statewide aver- 
age local per capita revenue shar- 
ing allotment. In the judgment of 
several observers, this requirement 
has a twofold negative effect. First, 
the 145 percent ceiling has limited 
the capacity to deal effectively with 
pressjng big city social problems and 
to reduce interjurisdictional fiscal 
disparities by applying massive 
doses of revenue sharing monies. 
Second, the 20 percent floor helps 
sustain nonviable units and favors 
suburban enclaves by entitling 
them to more funds than ‘they 
would have received solely on the 
basis of their relative share of ad- 
justed taxes. Approximately 10,000 
localities had their allotments in- 
creased as a result of this provision, 
usually at the expense of larger 
jurisdictions with greater needs. Al- 
though unlikely at the current fund- 
ing level, some predict that an 
expansion in the amount of general 
revenue sharing funds and reten- 
tion of the floor would encourage 
new municipal incorporations and 
produce even greater jurisdictional 
fragmentation. This development 
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could well offset any streamlining 
accomplished by the merger of 
special and general purpose local 
units as a result of the former's 
ineligibility for revenue sharing. 

For these reasons, reformers 
support removal of both the floor 
and ceiling provisions as an ap- 
proach that offers less arbitrariness 
than a population cutoff for eligibil- 
ity, more simplicity than several 
other viability criteria, and greater 
assurance of implementation than a 
modernization plan requirement. 
The fiscal impact of such action on 
selected central cities and their 
suburbs is shown in table 2. 

On the other hand, these changes 
do not appear to be very popular 
at this time in Congress, the Ford 
administration, the public interest 
groups and ACIR. For example, 
in response to a questionnaire 
distributed to all senators and 
representatives by the House In- 
tergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee in September 1973, 52 
percent of those replying disagreed 
with the proposition that because of 
the eligibility of all local govern- 
ments general revenue sharing dol- 
lars are spread too thinly, while 46 
percent opposed excluding limited 
purpose governments from the 
program.® 


Functional 


As indicated at the outset, many 
functions that were once performed 
by individual cities and counties 
have been regionalized in their 
planning, financial base and ad- 
ministration. In some cases, this 


-© 5. U.S., Congress, House, Committee on 
Government Operations, Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee, Replies by Mem- 
bers of Congress to a Questionnaire on 
General Revenue Sharing, 93d Cong., 2d 
sess., 1974, pp. 14, 18. j 
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TABLE 2 


EFFECT OF REMOVING 145 PERCENT LIMIT FOR SELECTED LARGE CITIES 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE 
ALLOTMENTS TO Major 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Detroit, Michigan 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A 


B 


PERCENTAGE REDUCTION 
IN ALLOTMENTS TO OTHER 


CITES LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN STATE 
25% 16% 

41 10 

12 8 

68 19 

13 2 

57 19 


SouRcE: U.S., Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, General Revenue 
Sharing: An ACIR Re-evaluation (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1974), 


p. 5, adapted for this article, 


NoTE: Column A represents the percentage increase in revenue sharing payments to large 
cities and Column B shows the resulting decrease in allocations to other non-constrained 


local governments in the state. 


shifting upward of responsibilities 
. occurred in response to conditions, 
like air and water pollution, that 
clearly demanded decisive action 
on a multicounty and occasionally a 
multistate basis. In other instances, 
mechanisms like regional special 
districts, public authorities, and 
- planning and development districts 
were set up due to limitations on 
the fiscal and service delivery 
capacities of local governments. 
The trend toward intergovern- 
mental cooperation in the per- 
formance of functions, of which 
regionalism is a major form, is well 
established. Support for the re- 
gional concept is evident in congres- 
sional legislation (approximately 24 
federal categorical grant-in-aid 
programs contain requirements or 
incentives for areawide com- 
prehensive and functional plan- 
ning, coordination and administra- 
tion, as do the manpower and 
community development block 
grant programs authorized by the 
second session of the 93rd Con- 
gress); in the Nixon administra- 
tion’s 1971 “special” revenue shar- 


ing proposals for urban and rural 
community development, transpor- 
tation, manpower training and law 
enforcement; in the actions by 45 
states to delineate substate districts 
for planning, development and ad- 
ministrative purposes; and in the 
participation of city and county 
officials in the activities of tHe more 
than 500 regional councils and the 
450 clearinghouses responsible for 
handling the areawide review and 
comment process established pur- 
suant to Office of Management and 
Budget Circular A-95. Rather than 
question the appropriateness of the 
various allocation decisions made 
by local recipients, in light of the 
regionalization of functions and the 
appearance of new areawide 
organizations and processes in re- 
cent years, it seems more useful ` 
from the standpoint of the gov- 
ernmental reform issue to probe the 
degree to which general revenue 
sharing takes these developments 
into account. 

Despite the investment of mil- 
lions of federal dollars in com- 
prehensive planning at the local 
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and regional levels under Sec- 
tion 701 of the Housing Act, proj- 
ects funded by revenue sharing do 
not have to conform with officially 
adopted plans of this type. Fur- 
thermore, these projects do not even 
have to be submitted to an A-95 
clearinghouse to be reviewed and 
commented on for plan consis- 
tency. Since they do not qualify as 
general purpose local governmental 
units, councils of governments and 
regional planning commissions do 
not directly receive revenue shar- 
ing payments. In short, general rev- 
enue sharing virtually ignores re- 
gionalism. 

Supporters of the present pro- 
gram contend that the addition of 
regional planning and review re- 
quirements would compromise the 
revenue sharing concept. Manda- 
ting local project evaluation at the 
regional level for conformance with 
areawide plans would reduce 
county and city discretion in estab- 
lishing need priorities and for- 
mulating programs to meet them. 
Even if such strings were contained 
in the act, supporters contend, due 
to the fungibility factor, revenue 
sharing monies could be used for 
localized purposes, ‘thereby dis- 
placing county and municipal funds 
for expenditure on regional projects 
which would not be subject to 
areawide planning and A-95 review 
procedures. These observers also 
point to the absence of provisions 
calling upon recipients to prepare 
plans (as distinguished from a 
planned-use statement) and submit 
projects to the federal government 
for review and approval as indica- 
tive ‘of congressional intent that 
local freedom of choice should not 
be unduly restricted. Moreover, 
they indicate that the absence of 
specific references to regional 
planning, review processes, and or- 
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ganizations in the act has not inhib- 
ited other forms of multijurisdic- 
tional cooperation. For instance, in 
the 1974 GAO survey, officials of 31 
percent of the counties, 23 percent 
of the cities, and 30 percent of the 
townships stated that revenue shar- 
ing had encouraged the joint under- 
taking of projects, programs and 
other cooperative endeavors.® 

With respect to the eligibility 
question, it is argued that to deal 
regional councils into the program 
would be to open the doors of the 
Treasury Department to school dis- 
tricts and various public au- 
thorities. This would contravene an 
explicit purpose of the program: to 
bolster the financial resources and 
power of county, municipal, and 
other general purpose local units. 

On the other hand, critics point. 
out that the failure of general rev- 
enue sharing to recognize re- 
gionalism undermines the credibil- 
ity of the areawide planning and 
review processes, as well as organi- 
zations that have been set up to 
perform these responsibilities. This 
is particularly ironic in view of the 
so-called consortia incentives con- 
tained in all but the education 
special revenue sharing proposals, 
and the inclusion of such combina- 
tions of local units—in addition to 
the A-95 process—in the man- 
power and community develop- 
ment block grant programs. From 
an investment standpoint, it makes 
little sense to subject a project to 
areawide review procedures when 
it is funded under a federal categor- 
ical grant but not to do so when the ' 
same project is paid for with rev- 
enue sharing dollars, since in both 
cases externalities are involved. 
This inconsistency in federal pol- 


6. General Accounting Office, Revenue 
Sharing, pp. 26-27. 
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icy, some assert, will make it even 
more difficult for municipalities 
and counties to take authoritative 
action on their common problems 
on a multijurisdictional basis. At 
the local level, it will impede ef- 
forts to link planning with program 
and budgetary decisions and will 
increase the possibility of duplica- 
tion and waste in undertaking capital 
projects. 

- Regionalists are not in agreement 
on the desirability of making re- 
gional councils eligible for direct 
assistance. Several contend that 
since these organizations are com- 
posed of local officials appointed to 
represent a general purpose juris- 
diction, they are substantially dif- 
ferent from school districts, housing 
and transportation authorities, and 
-the like. Therefore, they could be 
. included in the program ‘without 
either undermining congressional 
intent or raising difficult political 
issues about the eligibility of other 
bodies to receive aid. 


REFORM—AND RENEWAL 


The overall record of general 
revenue sharing on the governmen- 
tal reform front is mixed. Although 
the program results are subject to 
interpretation from different philo- 
sophical and political points of 
view, it seems clear that there have 
been positive improvements in 
terms of citizen participation in the 
budgetary process, the equalization 
of interstate and central city- 
suburban fiscal disparities, and in- 
~ terlocal cooperation in certain pro- 
grams and projects. The program has 
been less successful in encouraging 
more vigorous state revenue-raising 
efforts and in targeting funds to 
local jurisdictions having the 
greatest needs. Also, general re- 
venue sharing has often worked at 
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cross-purposes with regional plan- 
ning programs and review pro- 
cesses, as well as with the organiza- 
tions responsible for their conduct. 

What do these conclusions mean 
in light of the fact that the major 
purposes of the State and Local 
Fiscal Assistance Act were to pro- 
vide financial relief, restore inter- 
governmental fiscal balance, and 
decentralize decision making? 
Measured against these objectives, 
the experience to date appears to 
be much more positive. Those who 
criticize general revenue sharing 
on the grounds that it rewards non- 
viable local units and penalizes 
regionalism should not overlook 
the fact that, for better or worse, the 
program was not designed to pro- 
mote restructuring of the local gov- 
ernmental system, to enhance the 
operational efficiency of local units, 
or to support regional planning and 
coordination. At the same time, it 
should be recognized that general 
revenue sharing is far from neutral 
on the reform issue; it contains 
some elements: that stimulate sub- 
national change and others that 
help support the jurisdictional 
status quo. 

The pending congressional con- 
sideration of the renewal of general 
revenue sharing will open a new 
chapter in the debate over gov- 
ernmental reform. The experience 
since 1972 indicates several areas 
in which amendments could be 
made if influencing fiscal, struc- 
tural, and functional improvements 
at the local and regional levels 
through this instrument is deter- 
mined to be a high-priority objec- 
tive that is consistent with the 
general revenue sharing concept. 
For example, some have suggested 
that exclusion of limited- purpose 
local governments (possibly for fail- 
ing to meet statutorily prescribed 
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viability standards) and removal of 
the 20 percent floor and 145 per- 
cent ceiling on local entitlements 
would accelerate the pace of re- 
form. While these modifications 
might reduce the amount of politi- 
cal support for general revenue 
sharing in Congress, as well as ina 
substantial number of the nation’s 
local governments that are already 
in a tight fiscal bind due to inflation 
and federal categorical aid cutbacks, 
they would maximize achievement 
of the financial objectives and gen- 


eral purpose local unit thrust of the ' 


program. 


The renewal issue, and related 
questions about the types and de- 
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gree of organizational and opera- 
tional improvements brought about 
by revenue sharing, will be re- 
solved through the philosophical- 
political-pragmatic approach that 
characterizes decision making in 
the American federal system. Al- 
though it is difficult to predict the 
outcome, the cleavages among the 
reformers themselves, the probable 
public interest group support for 
continuation of the program with- 
out basic changes, and the deep- 
seated philosophy that attaching 
strings is inappropriate* suggest 
that closer linkages between gen- 
eral revenue sharing and gov- 
ernmental reform will be difficult 
to develop. 
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Revenue Sharing: Citizen Participation 
and Social Service Aspects 


By RICHARD L. COLE 


ABSTRACT: For those concerned with the opportunities of 
citizen participation in local politics and with the propor- 
tion of federal assistance monies allocated to social service 
needs, general revenue sharing often is viewed as a double 
threat. Not only does the revenue sharing legislation fail to 
require any specific proportion of the returned money to be 
spent on social needs, but it also fails to include any 
provisions for the mandatory participation of local citizens 
in the expenditure of the funds. Thus, revenue sharing, and 
the entire concept of “New Federalism,” marks a dramatic 
and potentially profound change from the categorical grant 
programs of the 1960s. This article reviews the citizen 
participation and social service issues of revenue sharing 
and examines the available empirical evidence concerning 
these matters. It finds that, while the fears of some revenue 
sharing critics cannot be dismissed lightly, the program has 
not led to a complete demise of participation opportunities, 
nor can it be said to have ignored totally social service 
concerns. It suggests that those interested in receiving 
greater proportions of revenue sharing funds organize and 
compete with other groups at the local level. In the final 
analysis, the most important and lasting contribution of 
revenue sharing may be the stimulation and encouragement 
of increased interest and involvement of previously ignored 
groups in the urban decision making process. 
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Washington University. He is author of Citizen Participation and the Urban Policy 
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MONG the most important areas 
of continuing controversy con- 
cerning the revenue sharing legis- 
lation are those involving the issues 
of citizen participation in the ex- 
penditure of the funds and the 
allocation of revenue sharing 
money for social service functions. 
In each case, the controversy has 
been both intense and prolonged; 
and, in each instance, it seems 
likely that the controversy will ex- 
tend at least through the 1975 de- 
bates concerning the extension of 
the revenue sharing legislation. 
Unlike much of the major domestic 
legislation of the 1960s—including 
Urban Renewal, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and Model 
Cities—the general revenue shar- 
ing legislation as passed in October 
1972 included no provision for the 
. mandatory participation of citizens 
in decisions determining the dis- 
tribution of the funds. Likewise, 
the legislation requires that no 
specific proportion of the money be 
allocated to social welfare and ser- 
vice needs. Rather, the legislation 
simply lists social service as one of 
eight “priority items” in which it is 
suggested that recipient govern- 
ments allocate their funds.! 

In these two respects, then, rev- 
enue sharing marks an abrupt and 
potentially profound departure 
from the major domestic programs 
preceding it. Thus, general revenue 
sharing is viewed by many benefit- 
ing from the categorical grant pro- 
grams of the 1960s as a double 
threat: not only does it fail to 
require a certain proportion of the 
funds to be spent for social service 
functions; it also fails to require 
local governments to allow for the 
participation of socially oriented 
groups (or any other groups) in the 
expenditure of revenue sharing 
money. 
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As would be expected, a number 
of recipients of socially oriented 
legislation have reacted with some 
degree of alarm to these aspects of 
the general revenue sharing legisla- 
tion. This article examines in greater 
detail the citizen participation and 
social service issues of revenue 
sharing and brings to bear on these 
questions that empirical evidence 
which is available concerning these 
matters. Such a discussion should 
indicate the extent to which those 
reservations expressed by some are 
consistent with available evidence, 
and it should also indicate those 
strategies which groups seeking a 
more redistributive use of revenue 
sharing should adopt. This latter 
concern, especially, is examined in 
detail in the concluding section. 


REVENUE SHARING AND CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION 


One of the dominant features of 
the major domestic programs of the 
past several years has been their 
emphasis on the involvement, at 
the decision making level, of those 
citizens affected by the program. 
The first major piece of federal 
legislation requiring citizen input 
was the Urban Renewal program, 
as established by the Housing Act 
of 1954. The act established seven 
guidelines, known as the “work- 
able program,” which had to be 
met as a condition of receiving 
federal funds. One of these re- 
quirements was a “program of citi- 
zen participation in the planning . 
and execution of the project.’ 


l. The priority areas as listed in the 
legislation are as follows: public safety, 
environmental protection, public transporta- 
tion, health, recreation, libraries, social ser- 
vices for the poor and aged, and financial 
administration. 

2. See, David C. Ranney, Planning and 
Politics in the Metropolis (Columbus, Ohio: 
Merrill, 1969), p. 75. 
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At least in the early years, the 
committees formed in accordance 
with this requirement were largely 
“blue-ribbon” panels appointed by 
the major or local planning staff, 
usually ignoring input from resi- 
dents of the project areas. More 
recently, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development 
shifted its emphasis to more mean- 
ingful citizen participation in the 
distribution of Urban Renewal 
funds and, in 1969, began requiring 
the establishment of Project Area 
Committees comprised of residents 
of project areas in which rehabilita- 
tion activities are contemplated.* 
Nevertheless, citizen participation 
in Urban Renewal programs has 
been largely elitist, and many have 
reported the tendency of city hall to 
“manipulate” such committees for 
its own purposes.4 

The establishment of the Com- 
munity Action Program (CAP) by 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, with its requirement for the 
“maximum feasible participation of 
residents of the area and members 
of the group served,” represented a 
major shift in the federal govern- 
ment’s emphasis on citizen partici- 
pation in domestic programs. Al- 
though it seems that few were 
aware of the complete implications 
of the “maximum feasible participa- 
tion” clause when the act was 
passed,® it is clear that neighbor- 
hood residents have been able to 


3. An extended discussion of this point 
may be found in Melvin B. Mogulof, Citizen 
Participation: A Review and Commentary 
on Federgl Policies (Washington, D.C.: The 
Urban Institute, 1970), p. 63. 

4. See, Sherry R. Arnstein, “Eight Rungs 
on the Ladder of Citizen Participation,” in 
Citizen Participation: Effecting Community 
Change, ed. Edgar S. Cahn and Barry A. 
Passett (New York: Praeger, 1971), p. 74. 

5. Daniel P. Moynihan, Maximum Feasi- 
ble Misunderstanding (New York: Free 
Press, 1970). 
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exercise a considerable amount of 
independent control in some of the 
more than 900 CAP programs estab- 
lished by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO).6 

The third major federal program 
having an impact on the citizen’ 
participation issue is the Model 
Cities program, as established by 
the Demonstration Cities and Met- 
ropolitan Development Act of 1966. 
Although requiring some degree of 
citizen participation in the plan- 
ning and execution of Model Cities 
programs, the legislation in many 
ways represented a retreat from the 
extent of citizen involvement 
achieved in some CAP programs. 
Unlike OEO requirements, Model 
Cities funds are channeled directly 
to the municipal governments, and 
the legislation contains no specific 
requirements concerning either the 
proportion or manner of selecting 
citizen representatives. 

This brief review of Urban Re- 
newal, OEO, and Model Cities 
legislation indicates that the federal 
government's policy towartl citizen 
participation in domestic programs 
has been sporadic, somewhat in- 
consistent, and often ill-defined 
during the past two decades. In 
some programs (notably OEO) a 
considerable degree of citizen 
influence was required; in others, 
participation by citizens amounted 
to little more than the selection by 
the mayor of a hand-picked group 
of community elite. Nevertheless, 
these programs did establish a tra- 
dition of citizen involvement in such 
programs and did establish an ex- 
pectation on the part of many so- 
cially oriented organizations that 
such participation was to be a con- 
tinuing feature of federally spon- 
sored domestic programs. 


6. Arnstein, “Eight Rungs,” p. 75. 
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It is in the context of this so- 

called tradition of citizen participa- 
tion in major domestic programs 
that one can understand the disap- 
.` pointment of many that general 
revenue sharing contained abso- 
lutely no provision for citizen in- 
volvement. From the inception of 
revenue sharing legislation, the 
citizen participation issue has con- 
tinued to be a major area of con- 
troversy and is certain to receive 
considerable attention in the de- 
bates concerning the extension of 
the legislation scheduled to begin 
early in 1975. Testifying in 1971 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee considering the bill, the 
director of an East Akron, Ohio, 
Neighborhood Center stated, “How 
could [the federal government] even 
think about passing a revenue-shar- 
ing bill that is going to say, ‘you 
‘take the money, to State or city 
or anywhere else, and do what 
you want with it.’ What will happen 
to poor people? In the city where I 
_live they may as well jump | over 
' into the «iver right now. 

In a report prepared by the a 
Center for Political Studies appear- 
ing in July 1973, the author cites a 
number of instances in which citi- 

` zens have been denied the right to 
participate in revenue sharing 
decisions.® According to the author 
of that report, “under the current 
general revenue sharing program, 
citizens in an Alabama town have 
‘been denied the right to even at- 
. tend [sic] council meetings at 
which revenue sharing funds were 
apportioned; citizens in upstate 
New York were unable .to obtain 


7. U.S., Congress, House, Committee on 
Ways and Means, General Revenue Sharing, 
92nd Cong., Ist sess., 24 June 1971, p. 1307. 

8. Joint Center for Political Studies, Re- 
port, (Washington, D.C., 27 July 1973). 
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‘budget data from several local gov- 
ernments and a-city in Indiana 
decided to use its revenue sharing 
money to pay for cost overruns-on a 
sports stadium, despite strong citi- 
zen opposition.”® 

As recently as May 1974, the 
Reverend Jesse Jackson, Director 
of Operation PUSH, criticized the 
revenue sharing program as having . 
“no provision for citizens to peti- 
tion the preliminary use of revenue 
sharing funds. Nor are there 
adequate provisions in the regula- 
tion permitting citizen input for the 
planning phase of fund use. . . . It 
is questionable to allow State units 
of local government to utilize freely 
some $30 billion over a five-year 
period without qualified ‘citizens’ 
audit.’’!° 

Reflecting these concerns, a con- 
certed effort by such groups as the 
League of Women Voters and the 
National. Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) to promote greater public 
awareness of, and participation in, 
the allocation of revenue sharing 
funds has been undertaken. While 
a complete listing of the activities 
of these and other organizations is 
beyond the scope of this article, it 
is noted that the NAACP periodi- 
cally publishes a Revenue Sharing 
News bulletin detailing .for its 
member organizations the most re- 


. cent developments pertaining to 


the revenue sharing legislation, in- 
cluding court decisions, administra- 
tive rulings, research findings, and 
the like. The League of Women 
Voters has joined with the Center 
for Community Change, thé Center 


9. Joint Center for Political Studies, Re- 
port, pp. 2-3. 

10. Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Information Bulletin No.. 
74-4 (Washington, D.C., May 1974), p. 4. 
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for National Policy Review, and 
the National Urban Coalition to 
monitor and evaluate general rev- 
enue sharing and to encourage 
citizen participation in the alloca- 
tion and distribution of funds. One 
of the major goals of the League of 
Women Voters’ project is the de- 
velopment of, “through education 
and technical assistance, the capac- 
ity of citizen groups to participate 
more effectively in the allocation of 
revenue sharing funds. . . .”22 

Although evidence indicating the 
extent to which citizens have been 
allowed'a meaningful role in rev- 
enue sharing decisions is still very 
sparce, and although the available 
data is somewhat contradictory, it 
appears that the situation for the 
pro-—citizen participation organiza- 
tions may not be as desperate as 
had been feared earlier. Certainly 
examples of recipient governments 
reaching revenue sharing decisions 
in the absence of citizen involve- 
ment are available. At a recent 
‘conference sponsored by the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations (ACIR), a member 
of the Brookings Institution team 
monitoring revenue sharing’ de- 
cisions in selected localities re- 
ported that in two cities and two 
counties in Ohio, “I looked in vain 
for evidence of increased citizen 
participation and my inquiries give 
me no evidence that there has 
been any significant increase in 
relatively low-level citizen involve- 
ment.” 

At the same conference, how- 
ever, Mayor Richard Hatcher of 


11. For a more complete description of 
this project, see, “Compendium of Research 
in Progress,” (Washington, D.C.: Research 
Center for the National Planning Associa- 
tion, 12-14 December 1973), pp. 22-23. 

12. ACIR, Information Bulletin No. 74-4, 
p. 4. 
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Gary, Indiana, reported that “Each 
time we allocated revenue sharing 
funds, we urged. citizens to add any 
recommendation or suggestion, and 
to communicate those suggestions 
to my office. We extensively adver- 
tised a public hearing. . . . We in- 
vited anyone and everyone in the 
community to present proposals,” 
Also at that conference, Harold 
Rhiem of the Kansas ACIR stated 
that, “revenue sharing has pro- 
duced a new degree of citizen 
participation. . . . We feel the ad- 
vent of revenue sharing has created 
a new factor which now finds, 
people integrating not only with 
these special [community action] 
programs but with general units of 
local government. . . .”* 

In a comprehensive examination 


' of the impact of revenue sharing on > 


cities of more than 50,000, of which 
this author was coinvestigator, it 
was found that almost 50 percent of 
cities in this size category had 
permitted public hearings prior to 
their 1973 revenue sharing alloca- 
tions (covering entitlement, periods 
I to III), and that almost 60 percent 
held public hearings prior to their 
1974 allocations of revenue sharing 
funds (covering entitlement period 
IV).5 Furthermore, more than half 
the officials responding to this sur- 
vey indicated that they intended to 
encourage public hearings in the 
future. In examining the political 
and demographic characteristics of 
those cities allowing some degree 


13. ACIR, Information Bulletin No. 74-4, 
p. 3. : 

14. ACIR, Information Bulletin No. 74-4, 
p. 4. 

15. For a complete discussion of the re- 
sults of this study, see, David A. Caputo and 
Richard L. Cole, Political Decentralization 
and Urban Politics: The Case of Revenue 
Sharing (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington” 
Books/D.C. Heath and Company, 1974), ch. 
4, 5, esp. 
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of citizen input, it was found that 
larger central cities (especially 
those over 500,000) in the South 
and West, and those with larger 
proportions of nonwhite residents, 
were more likely to have. encour- 
aged and permitted citizen in- 
volvement in the expenditure of 
‘general revenue sharing funds. 

In summary, then, revenue shar- 
ing differs from the major federally 
funded domestic programs of re- 
cent years in that, as approved by 
Congress in 1972, the legislation 
requires absolutely no citizen input 
in the expenditure of funds. Rather, 
with minimal restrictions, the legis- 
lation leaves the decision as to the 
allocation of the funds entirely to 
recipient units of government. Be- 
cause of this, a number of individu- 
als and groups have been fearful 
that revenue sharing might result in 
a serious curtailment of local par- 
- ticipation programs. Some have 
been so threatened that various 
spokesmen are suggesting that, if 
revenue sharing is extended be- 
yond its 1976 expiration date, the 
newly ‘adopted legislation should 
contain provisions requiring some 
degree of citizen involvement.'® 

However, the results of those 
empirical observations which have 
been published would support the 
conclusion that revenue sharing 
will not lead to the imminent and 
total demise of citizen involvement 
in local budgetary matters. In fact, 
the most surprising finding of the 
available research is that citizen 
interest in revenue sharing alloca- 
tions is intense and that many cities 
have encouraged or allowed some 
degree of citizen input. While it 
certainly is possible that these 
findings may represent only a tem- 


16. See, comments of the Reverend Jesse 
Jackson as cited above. 
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porary upsurge in citizen inter- 
est and involvement which may 
quickly subside as revenue sharing 
becomes a normal part of the state 
and local fiscal base, the conclusion 
at this point must be that revenue 
sharing has not had the depressing 
effect on citizen involvement 
which many had expected. One of 
the most important legacies of the 
Urban Renewal, OEO, and Model 
Cities programs, it may be found, is 
that they established a tradition and 
expectation of citizen involvement 
which has carried at least through 
the first half of revenue sharing 
expenditures. Whether this momen- 
tum can be sustained in the ab- 
sence of legislation requiring such 
involvement remains to be seen. 


REVENUE SHARING AND SOCIAL 
SERVICES 


A second area of considerable 
controversy concerns the expendi- . 
ture of revenue sharing money for 
social service, health, and welfare 
needs. As mentioned above, the 
revenue sharing legislation spec- 
ifies that the funds be spent in 
several high priority areas, one of 
which is listed as “social services 
for the poor and aged.” According 
to Office of Revenue Sharing rul- 
ings, permissible expenditures 
under this broad category include 
such items as: administrative ex- 
penses for program operation; the 
cost of operating a Community Ac- 
tion Program; salaries of social 
workers and others working in 
programs to aid the poor and aged; 
expenses to operate neighborhood. 
social centers; the payment of a 
portion of a poor tenant’s rent if the 
money goes to the landlord; the 
operation of public housing, day- 
care centers, nursing homes and 
old-age homes; interest-free loans 
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to aid welfare recipients secure 
jobs; and adult education and youth 
development programs. 

Here, as well, it seems that many 
fear that those receiving benefits 
from nationally established and 
administered, socially oriented 
programs will not fare as well 
under a system of localized deci- 
sion making. In fact, one of the 
dominant political themes of recent 
years is that nationalized decision 
making tends to be more redistribu- 
tive and that localized decision 

making tends to be more conserva- 
tive and status quo oriented. 
Changing the locus of decision mak- 
ing, E. E. Schattschneider pointed 
out over a decade ago, means much 
more than simply altering the 
physical location of decision mak- 
ing—it may mean drastically al- 
tering the decision itself.” As 
the arena of decision making is 
enlarged, Schattschneider argued, 
decisions favorable to the socially 
and politically disadvantaged are 
more likely to be reached. Like- 
wise, as the decision making area 
is decentralized, decisions favor- 
able to the status quo are more 
probable.?® Therefore, according to 
this thesis, it would be expected 
that revenue sharing—with its em- 
phasis on localized decision mak- 
ing—would lead to more status 
quo oriénted decisions and that 
those benefiting from the more lib- 
eral nationally administered social 
welfare programs would suffer. 

At the same time, it is possible 
that the increasing degree of citizen 
involvement and participation at 
the local level evident in the 1960s 
may serve to mitigate these tradi- 


17. E. E. Schattschneider, The Semi- 
` Sovereign People (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1961). : 

18. Schattschneider, 
People. 
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tional expectations. That is, it may 
be possible that, at least in some 
cities, citizen organizations—many 
of which have been promoted and 
sustained by federal categorical 
grant programs— may have evolved 
to the point at which they are able 
to compete effectively with more 
established groups, such as local 
chambers of commerce and police 
and fire unions. To the extent that 
these groups have succeeded in 
becoming a potent and decisive 
force in local politics, it might be 
assumed that their efforts would 
result in a greater proportion of rev- 
enue sharing funds being spent on 
social service functions than other- 
wise would have been expected. 
However, most available studies, 
including both academic and press 
accounts, report only a very small 
proportion of general revenue shar- 
ing funds having been spent to 
date in the area of social services. 
Soon after the passage of the gen- 
eral revenue sharing measure, the 
Wall Street Journal, based on pre- 
liminary findings and expectations, 
reported that “this pattefn is a 
definite shift in emphasis from the 
Democratic days when the federal 
government sought to funnel aid 
directly to poor families and to 
decayed city neighborhoods.” ?!9 
Also, a Washington Post article 
appearing June 18, 1973, entitled 
“Revenue Pie Ignores Social Ser- 
vices,” found that less than one 
percent of the revenue sharing 
funds received by the state of New 
Jersey had been allocated to social 
service needs.”° i 
Official reports published by the 
Office of Revenue Sharing (ORS) 
confirm the impression that a small 
proportion of revenue sharing 


19. Wall Street Journal, 20 October 1972. 
20. Washington Post, 18 June 1973. 
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money is being expended: in the 
social service area. According to 
OBS reports, all units of local gov- 
- ernment allocated only about 3 
percent of their first three entitle- 
‘ment period revenue sharing 
checks to social service activities. 
This compares with about 24 per- 
cent of the funds being spent for 
education, 23 percent for public 
‘safety, and 15 percent for public 
transportation. 

The Reverend Jesse Jackson, 
among others, has deplored the 
minimal amount of revenue sharing 
-money being spent for social ser- 
vices. Jackson has recommended 
that “steps be taken to dssure 
greater encouragement for State and 
local governmental units to use 
Federal revenue sharing monies for 
needed social services.’””! 

Thus it seems, at least on the 
surface, that the reservations ex- 
pressed by some—that local offi- 
cials would neglect social service 
needs in their expenditure of rev- 
enue sharing funds—appears well 
founded. Certainly it is true, as 
reported in many different forums, 
that social welfare, health, and ser- 
vice functions are receiving only a 
very small proportion of revenue 
sharing money. 

At the same time, any fair ap- 
praisal of the revenue sharing pro- 
gram must consider several addi- 
tional factors. In the first place, it is 
true that general revenue sharing 
was meant to be only one component 
of a much broader package of New 
Federalism reforms. This broader 
program was to include a series of 
. special revenue sharing measures 
in the areas of manpower training, 
community development, transpor- 
tation, rural development, educa- 


21. ACIR, Information Bulletin No. 74-4, 
p. 6. 
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tion and law enforcement. Al- 
though not all of these continue to 
be actively considered, programs in 
the manpower and housing and 
community development areas have 
now been approved by Congress. 
The Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 is to 
account for approximately 40 per- 
cent of the: $4.8 billion annual 
federal outlays in the manpower 
area; the housing and community 
development bill, signed into law 
by President Ford on August 22, 
1974, is to return in the next three 
years approximately $8.6 billion to 
local governments for community. 
development and rental assistance.” 

Although it is too early to 
evaluate the impact of these two 
programs, it is expected that much 
of the money spent will be targeted 
by the recipient governments for 
the social service areas. A final 
appraisal of the effect of the rev- 
enue sharing concept in the social 
service areas must consider, then, 
the impact of these special revenue 
sharing measures. These programs 
are of too recent origin to be consid- 
ered in this context. 

In addition, an independent 
study has found that although the 
proportion of general revenue shar- 
ing money spent by large cities for 
social service functions is small, it 
represents a greater proportion than 
these same cities allocated to social 
services before revenue sharing.” 


22. In total, the housing and community 
development bill is to return more than $11 
billion to local governments during its 
three-year life. For a detailed di§$cussion of 
the measure, see, Congressional Quarterly, . 
“Weekly Report,” 17 August 1974, pp. 
2253-2266; and Congressional Quarterly, 
“Weekly Report,” 24 August 1974, pp. 
2319—2322. 

23. Caputo and Cole, Political Decen- 
tralization. 
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In addition, this study found that 


cities permitting some degree of ` 


citizen input spend even larger 
proportions of their revenue sharing 
grants for social areas.24 Whereas 
social services received an aver- 
age of about 1.1 percent of the 
budgets of cities over 50,000 in 
1971 (prior to revenue sharing), it 
was discovered that these same 
cities spent about 3 percent of their 
revenue sharing funds for social 
services. Likewise, cities~of this 
size category permitting somè de- 
gree of citizen input spent approx- ~ 
imately 4 percent of their revenue 
sharing funds for social services.” 

Perhaps the most important factor 
to be considered in the evaluation 
of the impact of revenue sharing on 
social service functions concerns 
the desires and needs of local citi- 
zens themselves. Frank Harris, 
United Way Director in Detroit, 
Michigan, has suggested that citi- 
zens are not in agreement with the 
idea that revenue sharing should be 
spent largely on social service 
needs. In Detroit, according to Har- 
ris, “crime is considered to be a 
major priority,” and revenue shar- 
ing money is not seen as the an- 
swer to providing human service 
needs.” It is obvious, in any case, 
that in the final evaluation of gen- 
eral revenue sharing the needs and 
wishes of local citizens must be 
taken into~ account. To date, no 
study has attempted this on a sys- 
tematic basis. 

In summary, it is clear that only a 
very small proportion of general 
revenue sharing funds is being al- 


24, Caputo and Cole, Political Decen- 
tralization. - 

25. Caputo and Cole, Political Decen- 
tralization. 

26. ACIR, Information Bulletin No. 74-4, 
p. 6. 
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located. to social ‘service, welfare, 
and health needs., The predictions 
by many, that general revenue shar- 
ing monies would not be spent in 
large measures on social service 
functions, cannot be disputed. At 
the same time, such a conclusion 
must be modified to account for 
several very important factors. In . 


-the first place, it is to be expected 


that sizable proportions of recently 
approved special’ revenue sharing 
legislation in the areas of man- 
power and community develop- 
ment will be dispensed in the areas 
of social service needs. In addition, 
those general revenue sharing 
funds allocated by larger cities to 
social service needs do represent a 
greater proportion of the budget 
than would have been expected in 
a normal—that is, prior to general 
revenue sharing—budget year. Fi- 
nally, the needs and wishes of the 
local citizenry must be taken into 
account. Clearly this is a very im- 
portant dimension of the question 
of revenue sharing expenditures— 
one which has yet to be explored 
adequately. However, it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that.the dis- 
tribution of revenue sharing funds 
as reported by ORS and other 
sources does reflect fairly well the 
priorities of most citizens in most 
areas. This is an area in which 
greater research obviously ‘is 
needed, 


CONCLUSION: OPTIMUM STRATEGIES 
FOR SOCIALLY ORIENTED 
URBAN COALITIONS 


Revenue sharing, with its em- 
phasis on decentralized decision 
making, represents a dramatic 
change from the categorical grant 
philosophy of the 1960s. Whereas 
the categorical grant programs 
largely reflected nationally de- 
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veloped goals and purposes, rev- 
enue sharing emphasizes local in- 
itiative and decision making. As 
stressed throughout this article, 
these differences represent more 
than simply altering the locus of 
domestic decision making; the shift 
may be responsible for major altera- 
tions in the decisions themselves. 

This article focuses on two of the 
most important consequences of 
this changing pattern of decision 
making. One concerns the effect of 
revenue sharing on citizen partici- 
pation and involvement in local 
decision making; the other involves 
the effect of revenue sharing on 
social welfare, health, and service 
functions. Each represents an ex- 
tremely controversial aspect of rev- 
enue sharing, and each has been 
the subject of considerable debate 
and speculation. As documented 
above, among the most often heard 
criticisms of the revenue sharing 
program are that it may lead to a 
diminished role in localized deci- 
sion making for citizen and 
neighkorhood groups.and that it 
will result in a neglect of social 
service programs. Such arguments 
are grounded in a considerable 
body of social and political science 
literature which suggests that 
localized decision making is likely 
to be more conservative and status 
quo oriented than is nationalized 
decision making. 

This article reviews each of these 
arguments and presents evidence 
indicating the extent to which the 
actual use and implementation of 
revenue sharing funds has affected 
citizen participation and social ser- 
vices. The conclusions which may 
be reached at this point, it must be 
stressed, are highly tentative. First, 
only about half of the total $30 
billion in general revenue sharing 
funds has been distributed as of 
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this writing. It is possible, although 
unlikely, .that important shifts in 
the patterns reported above may 
result as the remainder of the funds 
are expended. Secondly, it should 
be noted that relatively few com- 
prehensive studies of the impact of 
revenue sharing are available. A 
few major studies of revenue shar- 
ing are being conducted currently; a 
more accurate evaluation of the 
consequences of revenue sharing 
obviously must await the results of 
these surveys.”’ Finally, general rev- 
enue sharing should be consid- 
ered in conjunction with the other 
New Federalism proposals, espe- 
cially as it relates to the special 
revenue sharing programs in man- 
power and housing and community 
development. The passage of these 
two programs has been much too 
recent to allow an assessment at 
this point; however, it is clear that 
their implementation and adminis- 
tration will directly affect the con- 
cerns discussed above. 

In spite of these reservations, 
enough data have been collected 
that tentative judgments of the ef- 
fect of general revenue sharing in 
the citizen participation and social 
service areas are now possible. In 
each case, this article maintains 
that revenue sharing has not been 
as devastating as many have feared. 

Concerning the effect of revenue 
sharing on citizen involvement in 
local politics, it has been found that 
among cities of more than 50,000, 
as reported above, almost half did 
encourage or permit some degree 
of citizen input in the allocation of 


27. Among the most extensive of these are 
the Brookings Institution study of the impact 
of revenue sharing in selected localities, 
directed by Richard Nathan, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Survey Research Center’s 
survey of selected state and local. officials, 
directed by F. Thomas Juster. 
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revenue sharing funds. Just as im- 
portant, such participation appears 
to have made a noticeable differ- 
ence in the expenditure of the 
revenue sharing funds. Those cities 
not holding public hearings have 
spent larger proportions of their 
revenue sharing money for public 
safety functions; those allowing 
some degree of citizen participation 
spent larger proportions of their 
funds in such areas as parks and 
recreation, social services, health 
facilities and other amenities.”* 
Thus, revenue sharing, at least 
among larger American cities, has 
not yet resulted in the demise of 
citizen participation opportunities, 
and such participation has to some 
extent reversed the expected results 
of decentralized decision making. 
These findings, it seems, support 
the hypothesis that one of the most 
important legacies of the Urban 
Renewal, OEO, and Model Cities 
programs of the previous two de- 
cades may be that, while these 
programs did not succeed in 
eliminating slums or poverty, they 
did encourage the organization and 
participation of those at the local 
level who were previously ignored 
in the decision making process. 
These groups, it would appear, are 
now in a much stronger position to 
compete ‘with more established 
community groups for revenue 
sharing funds, as -well as for other 
locally distributed goods and ser- 
vices. i 
Concerning the impact of re- 
venue sharing on social service 
needs, the conclusion is less op- 
timistic. Almost every study con- 
ducted to date reports only a very 
small proportion (usually three to 


28. See, Caputo and Cole, Political De- 
centralization, for a detailed discussion of 
this point. 
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five percent) of revenue sharing 
funds having been spent by recip- 
ient governments for social ser- 
vice needs. This finding is consis- 
tent with those theories of Ameri- 
can federalism arguing that local- 
ized decision making is inherently 
more status quo oriented than is 
national policy making. Even this 
finding, however, must be modified 
to account for several important ob- 
servations. In the first place, even 
though the proportion of revenue 
sharing money allotted to social ser- 
vice functions is small, it does 
appear to represent more than had 
been allocated to social service 
needs prior to revenue sharing. 
Also, cities allowing some degree 
of citizen input allocated an even 
larger proportion of their revenue 
funds for social service functions.” 

In addition, as mentioned above, 
a final evaluation of the effect of 
revenue sharing on social services 
must await the assessment of the 
impact of special revenue sharing 
measures in these same argas. A 
particularly important question in 
this regard, and one which has yet 
to be explored adequately, con- 
cerns the preferences of local citi- 
zens themselves. How would local 
residents, as well as various groups 
of local citizens, rank their pri- 
orities in terms of governmental 
spending, and to what extent does 
revenue sharing reflect these 
priorities? This is one of the most 
critical questions of the revenue 
sharing issue, but one whose an- 
swer must await additional research. 

At this point, the most objective 
conclusion appears to be that re- 
venue sharing has not and will not 
lead to the demise of municipal 


29. Caputo and Cole, Political Decen- 
tralization. 
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citizen participation opportunities, 
although the form they will take in 
the future may be altered; nor has 
revenue sharing completely ig- 
nored important’ social service 
needs. If it is true that revenue 
sharing funds have not been used 
to stimulate these areas to the ex- 
tent that previous categorical grant 
programs did, neither has revenue 
sharing devastated them. One of 
the most interesting and unex- 
pected results of general revenue 
sharing, in fact, appears to be the 
degree of sustained citizen interest 
and the extent, to date, of citizen 
involvement in the allocation of 
revenue sharing funds. 

In the final analysis, this may well 
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be one of the most important con- 
tributions of general revenue shar- 
ing: the stimulation of citizen in- 
terest in local politics and the 
encouragement of increased and 
more effective participation in the 
urban decision making process by 
previously ignored groups. Thus, 
groups seeking larger allocations of 
revenue sharing funds must or- 
ganize and compete with other, 
often more established, groups at 
the local level. Such organization 
and competition will be difficult. 
However, the most encouraging as- 
pect of the empirical findings to 
date is that such organization is not 
impossible and that, to a considera- 


‘ble degree, it can pay off. 
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ABSTRACT: General revenue sharing funds have been spent 
by the recipient governmental units for a variety of services. 
One of the important areas of these expenditures has been 
environmental protection. Municipal governments have con- 
sistently spent greater proportions of their revenue sharing 
funds: for environmental protection than other local and state 
levels of government. This is because the jurisdictional 
location for most environmental management activities is in 
the cities. Revenue sharing should not be looked upon at 
this time as the means for decentralizing environmental 
policy decisions. Premature decentralization could result in 
the delivery of inadequate environmental protection. 
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HROUGH the four entitlement 
periods to date, general rev- 
enue sharing has augmented the 
states’ and localities’ ability to move 
in the direction of a systematic 
response to environmental degrada- 
tion. Potentially, however, revenue 
sharing carries with it the seeds 
of a threat to the continuation of 
comprehensive planned administra- 
tion of environmental quality. 

The development of our current 
national program was a response to 
the severe conditions of environ- 
mental degradation which had 
emerged most dramatically since the 
end of the Second World War.! 
It also has been a response to the 
lack of concern for, and ability to 
deal with, the environmental chal- 
lenge on the part of state and local 
governments. Lynton Keith Cald- 
well, one of the principal architects 
of the national environmental 
policy, eonsidered the proper roles 
to be played by the state and local 
levels of government when he 
stated:, 


Although certain aspects of environ- 
mental management are distinctly local, 
there are very few that do not have 
more general implications. The local 
level of government is frequently the 
least satisfactory forum for the considera- 
tion of conflicting values in the environ- 
ment. . . . Political circumstances at 
the level of American state government 
tend to resemble those of localities 
more than those of the nation.? 


Substantive reasons for such criti- 
cisms have been put forward by J. 


1. Both Barry Commoner, The Closing 
Circle (New York: Bantam Books, 1972) 
and J. Clarence Davies III, The Politics 
of Pollution (New York: Western Publish- 
ing Co., 1970) trace the emergence of severe 
conditions of environmental] degradation to 
this approximate date. 

2. Lynton Keith Caldwell, Environment: 
A Challenge to Modern Society (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, 1971), pp. 188, 189. 
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Clarence Davies in The Politics of 
Pollution, in which he writes: 


Pollution control at the state and local 
level must function in a setting of 
numerous governments competing for 
economic advancement and divided be- 
tween polluters and the victims of pol- 
lution, between central cities and sub- 
urbs, and between Republicans and 
Democrats. All of the governments are 
short of funds and thus reluctant to 
invest in the public facilities necessary 
to curb pollution. . . . The difficulty of 
achieving stringent pollution control at 
the local level and the regional nature 
of the pollution problem have resulted 
in a steadily greater assumption of 
responsibility by higher levels of gov- 
ernment.’ 


While a few state and local govern- 
ments had initiated environmental 
programs by the late 1960s, the 
majority of those governments re- 
sponded with piecemeal legislation 
and incremental administration that 
was remedial rather than preventive 
in the approach to environmental 
management. The prevailing na- 
tional ideology was, and remains, 
one favoring economic growth and 
political pragmatism. In this context, 
environmental degradation was 
viewed as a negative externality 
of an expanding economy and some- 
thing that should be controlled only 
as specific cases generated sufficient 
political demands for its cessation. 

As the problem accelerated into 
a crisis and became widespread in 
its distribution across the United 
States, voices were heard which of- 
fered an alternative vision of what 
we were doing to ourselves and the 
environment and of the future con- 
sequences these activities might 
produce. After many years of scien- 
tific attention and several years of 
political discussion, this alternative 
became formalized as a national 


3. Davies, Politics of Pollution, p. 120. 
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environmental program. Inherent in 
this policy and in the forces which 
produced it was the perception of 
the environment as a whole, as a 
system. Comprehensive and antici- 
. patory response was valued over in- 
cremental and reactive policy. The 
dominant view was that govern- 
ment, and especially the national 
government, was to assume the role 
of regulator of the nation’s environ- 
mental health The subsequent 
design of United States environ- 
mental policy reflects that view. 


UNITED STATES ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 


The United States environmental 
program is based upon the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
(P.L. 91-190) and the supportive 
legislation, both before and after that 
law, which was enacted to meet the 
problem areas of air, water, solid 
waste, noise, pesticides, and radio- 
active and hazardous chemical pol- 
lution. 

Ti:e development of each of these 
problem-oriented legislative pro- 
grams has taken the form for air 
pollution control identified by 
Charles O. Jones.* Federal entry into 
the pollution abatement aspect of 
environmental protection initially 

_ was a slow and cautious one which 
advanced as need, knowledge, and 
commitment increased. The first 
phase of this development process 
tends to be an identification of the 
problem area and the placing of 
emphasis on the generation of an 
information basis upon which to 
build fiiture policy decisions. The 
defining characteristic is one of 


4. Lynton Keith Caldwell, “Environmental 
Quality as an Administrative Problem,” 
Annals 400 (March 1972), pp. 103-115. 

5. Charles O. Jones, “Federal-State-Local 
Sharing in Air Pollution Control,” Publius 
4 (Winter 1974), pp. 70-82. 
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federally funded research. The sec- 
ond phase is that of minimal federal 
encouragement of state and local ac- 
tivity to meet the problem through 
stimulatory grants-in-aid. Accelera- 
tion of this process occurs during 
the third phase, in which the federal 
government establishes standards 
derived from the research base and 
demands conformity and participa- 
tion on the part of the states and 
localities in achieving those stan- 
dards. Coupled with this assumption 
of national power over the policy 
area is an increased reliance upon 
project grants-in-aid as the “carrot,” 
with the threat of federal entry into 
the actual administration of the 
policy at the lower levels of govern- 
ment and the reduction of fiscal sup- 
port via the grants program serving 
as the “stick.” Achievement of com- 
prehensive policy goals is linked 


- directly to federal control over the 


fiscal resources available to the sub- 
ordinate levels of government. 
Needless to say, this is a primary 
example of the traditional style of 
cooperative federalism found in the 
United States, with its. propensity 
toward dominance on the part of th 
national government. i 

Federal support of state and local 
environmental activities under the 
grants-in-aid relationship has been 
significant. During 1973 the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) distributed amounts to state 
and local agencies engaged in en- 
vironmental protection activities. 
These amounts, shown in table 1,° 
do not include grants for training 
programs available to state and local 
personnel. 

The grants-in-aid program of the 
federal EPA for 1973 indicates a 


6. I wish te thank Mr. James Combs of 
the Iowa Department of Environmental 
Quality for securing this information for me. 
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marked intensification of federal 
support for state and local water pol- 
lution control programs, especially 
in the area of pollution control 
facility construction, which was an 
outgrowth of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act Amendments of 
1972. The minimal amount dis- 
tributed for solid waste pollution 
control marked the entrance of the 
federal government into this pollu- 
tion problem area. Comparing these 
1973 totals with those distributed 
during 1972, one can find a definite 
trend on the part of the federal 
government in the direction of em- 
phasizing water pollution control 
programs over similar activities 
dealing with air pollution control. 
During 1972 the EPA distributed 
$42.9 million for air pollution con- 


TABLE 1 


EPA GRANTS TO STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS, 1973 


EXPENDITURE CATEGORY 


e 
Air pollution control 
programs 


state and local total $ 42,908,000 
Solid waste control 
programs 
state and local total 3,714,000 
Water pollution control 
programs 
comprehensive basin 
planning 2,960,000 
state & interstate 
program grants 20,268,000 
construction 3,153,562,000 
consolidated grants 5,742,000 
Great Lakes grants 1,330,000 
comprehensive grants 740,000 
Subtotal 3,184,602,000 
Total $3,230,224,000 ` 
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trol activities to state and local 
agency programs, while allocating 
only $14.1 million for water pollu- 
tion control.” 

The shift in support monies 
through the grants-in-aid programs 
can be interpreted in two ways. 
First, the scaling down of monies 
into state and local air pollution 
agency programs reflects EPA think- 
ing that those governmental units 
have received an adequate level of 
support to enable them to meet the 
1975 air quality standards as modi- 
fied. Secondly, water pollution con- 
trol activities are capital intensive, 
as can be seen from the more than 
$3 billion being spent for con- 
struction. 

The standards to be achieved 
under the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act are not to be met un- 
til 1978, and this timetable requires 
that the necessary capital activities 
be undertaken with enough lead 
time to enable construction sched- 
ules and abatement processes to be 
completed before that date. As the 
1975 and 1978 deadlines approach, 
the federal government should be 
expected to curtail the amounts of 
fiscal support it has been channel- 
ing into state and local agency pro- 
grams. And as these support levels 
are cut back, states and local govern- 
ments will have to turn elsewhere 
for the monies required to operate 
and maintain these activities at an 
adequate level. One possible source 
of such support may be found in the 
expenditure decisions concerning 
general revenue sharing funds. 


7. Environmental Protection Agency, A 
Progress Report (Washington, D.C.: Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, December 1970— 
June 1972), Table 26, Summary of Grants 
for State and Local Control Agency Programs, 
pp. 63-64. 3 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EXPENDITURE 
PATTERNS OF GENERAL 
REVENUE SHARING 
MONIES 


While complete and accurate data 
concerning the actual-use reports for 
` general revenue sharing through the 
first four entitlement periods ending 
June 30, 1974 are not available, 
considerable information is avail- 
able which indicates that expendi- 
tures for environmental protection 
make up an important part of the 
state and local uses of these monies. 

In the delegation of authority con- 
cerning the actual use of general 
revenue sharing funds, state govern- 
ments were given permission to 
spend in any area in which they 
were allowed to spend the state’s 
own funds. Local governments, on 
the other hand, were controlled 
more extensively in their use of gen- 
eral revenue sharing monies. Any 
capital expenditure authorized by 
local law was allowed, as well as 
those expenditures needed to meet 
` operating and maintenance costs 
. in these eight priority categories: 
public safety, environmental protec- 
tion, public transportation, health, 
recreation, libraries, social services 
for the poor or aged, and financial 
administration. | 

Section 103(a)(1) of the State 
and Local Fiscal Assistance Act de- 
fines environmental protection to in- 
clude those activities relating to 
sewage disposal, sanitation, and 
pollution abatement.® It is under- 
standable, then, given the breadth 
of this category, that we should 


8. Office of Revenue Sharing, General Rev- 
enue Sharing—the First Planned Use Re- 
ports (Washington, D.C.: Department of the 
Treasury, 24 September 1973), p. 2. 

9. Office of Revenue Sharing, Planned Use 
Reports, p. 2. 
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anticipate expenditures for environ- 
mental protection to rank high in 
the overall use of general revenue 
sharing funds by state and local gov- 
ernments. The extent to which these 
governments actually committed 
their funds for environmental pro- 
tection can be found by analyzing 
reports available from the Office of 
Revenue Sharing (ORS) and other 
sources. 

Each governmental unit receiving 
general revenue sharing funds must 
make at least two reports to ORS 
indicating, first, the planned use of 
the monies received and, secondly, 
at a later date, the actual expendi- 
tures of those monies. Data gen- 
erated from these sources are re- 
ported. periodically by ORS. Tab- 
ulating some 33,076 Planned Use 
Report forms from states, cities, 
counties, townships, Indian tribes 
and Alaskan native villages for the 
third entitlement period funds, ORS 
found that more of the monies were 
planned for operating and main- 
tenance expenses than for capital 
expenditures.’° 

This finding cobieedicied antici- 
patory speculation that the recipient 
governments would initially invest 
revenue sharing funds in capital 
improvements until they were cer- 
tain of the future viability of the 
program. Planned use for the monies 
received during the first two entitle- 
ment periods did conform, however, 
to the expectation that the bulk 
of the monies would be spent for 
nonrecurring expenditures. Such be- 
havior may be interpreted as reflect- 
ing a trust on the part of the 
recipient governments in the vi- 
ability and continuation of the 
revenue sharing program and a 


10. Office of Revenue Sharing, Planned 
Use Reports, p. 3. 
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willingness on their part to link the 
operation and maintenance of on- 
going programs to that future. It 
may also reflect the fiscal conditions 
of state and local governments es- 
pecially, as they seek to deliver 
services to a public with rising ex- 
pectations while an inflationary 
economy of rapidly increasing costs 
inhibits their abilities to provide 
such services. 

An independent survey con- 
ducted by David A. Caputo and 
Richard L. Cole in 1973 found 

few municipalities earmarking their 
` revenue sharing funds for new or 
innovative programs.'! The general 
bias on the part of recipient govern- 
mental units appears to be one of a 
holding action with regard to ex- 
penditures of revenue sharing 
monies. Existing programs and ser- 
vices are to be supported, and pos- 
sibly extended, at the expense of 
initiating new programs; and this 
bias should be anticipated to con- 
tinue at least as long as established 
programs and services are forced to 
‘operate ¢n an inflationary economy 
which increases their demands for 
larger proportions of the funds allo- 
cated and distributed. 

Environmental quality as a public 
issue, an administrative problem, 
‘and a governmental service repre- 
_ sents a curious hybrid of the situa- 
tion discussed above. .Both the 
environment as an issue and as a 
systematic governmental response 
through environmental manage- 
ment are relatively new to the 
arena of state and local politics. 
However, they are also old. Two of 
the areas defined by the State and 


11. David A. Caputo and Richard L. Cole, 
“Initial Decisions in General Revenue Shar- 
ing,” The Municipal Yearbook, 1974 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: International City Management 
Association, 1974), p. 100. 
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Local Fiscal Assistance Act, namely 
sewage disposal and sanitation, have 
been traditional service functions of 
municipal government. 

Pollution abatement, on the other . 
hand, is a relatively recent addition 
to the services provided by. state 
and local governments. Yet both 
state and local governments are 
being pressured by the federal EPA 
to establish and maintain effectively - 
abatement programs allowing them 
to meet the 1975 and 1978 pollu- 
tion control standards. Given such a 
situation of cross-pressuring, we 
must remain cautious in our inter- 
pretation of state and local use of 
general revenue sharing funds for ` 
environmental protection. 

Environmental protection and 
conservation expenditures ranked 
fifth, behind public safety, educa- 
tion, transportation and general gov- 
ernment, in the planned expendi- 
tures of all recipients for the funds 
distributed during the third entitle- ` 
ment period, January 1, 1973 
through June 30, 1973.7 Reporting 
on the $2.96 billion allocated, the 
recipients indicated an expected 
total expenditure of $225.55 million 
for environmental protection, or 7.6 
percent of the total amount dis- 
tributed. 

State governments received ap- 
proximately $1033.44 million, of 
which $770.20 million was to be. 
used for operation and maintenance 
costs while the remainder, $263.24 
million, was to be expended for 
capital items. Of this total, state 
governments expected to spend 1.4 
percent of their monies received 
for environmental protection, and 
within this category $3.71 million, 


12. Information in this and the following 
paragraphs is drawn from Office of Revenue 
Sharing, General Revenue Sharing—the 
First Planned Use Reports. 
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or 0.4 percent, was planned for 
operating and maintenance expendi- 
tures, with $10.83 million, or 1 per- 
cent, being earmarked for capital ex- 
penditures. A General Accounting 
Office report on the 1972 expendi- 
ture patterns and effects of revenue 
sharing upon state government 
found officials of 28 state govern- 
ments “concerned primarily with 
the prohibition against using the 
funds either directly or indirectly 
for matching under other Federal 
aid programs. Several State officials 
indicated that, to avoid possible 


complications, they had specifically - 


directed funds to areas which did 
not involve other Federal aid pro- 
grams.”!3 Such hesitation could ac- 
count for the meager proportions of 
revenue sharing funds being spent 
by state government for environ- 
mental protection. This’ is because 
state level environmental programs 
` receive substantial support through 
the federal EPA grants-in-aid re- 
lationship. A more fundamental 
interpretation might suggest that 
commitment on the part of state level 
government is minimal in the area 
of environmental quality. 

Local government planned to 
spend its third entitlement period 
monies quite differently. Environ- 
mental protection ranked third, be- 
hind public safety, and transporta- 
tion, in expenditure plans ofall types 
of local government, accounting for 
10.6 percent of the total amount of 
funds received. Marked differences 
become readily apparent if one con- 
siders these governmental units by 
type. Townships and Indian tribes 


‘ 


13. Comptroller General, General Ac- 
counting Office, Revenue Sharing: Its Use 
by and Impact on State Governments: Re- 
port to the Congress, B-146285 (Washirig- 
ton, D.C.: Department of the Treasury, 
August 1973), p. 17. 
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and Alaskan native villages planned 
to spend relatively small proportions 
of their general revenue sharing 
funds for environmental protection. 
Cities, which received the bulk of 
the total funds going to local gov- 
ernment, planned to use 14.5 per- 
cent of their total revenue sharing 
monies for environmental protec- 
tion, with an approximately even 
division being made between oper- 
ating and maintenance (7.5 percent) 
and capital expenditures (7.0 per- 
cent). Counties also indicated a pref- 
erence for giving priority to the area 
of environmental protection among 
the choices facing that level of 
government. Estimating that 6.7 per- 
cent of their total funds received 
during the third entitlement period 
would:be spent for environmental 
protection, the counties planned for 
almost twice as much of ‘those 
monies to be applied for capital 
rather than operating and mainte- 
nance expenditures. 

Cumulative actual-use report data 
for the expenditures of general 
revenue sharing funds My local 
governments covering the first three 
entitlement periods from January 1, 
1972 through June 30, 1973 indi- 
cate a remarkable degree of cor- 
respondence between the propor- 
tions generated in the planned-use 
reports of the third entitlement 
period and the overall actual ex- 
penditure patterns in the category 
of environmental protection.4 Table 
2 presents ORS data based upon the 
actual-use reports from 32,665 re- 
cipient governments. 

The data presented in table 2 
indicates that environmental protec- 
tion ranks third in the overall use 


14. Office of Revenue Sharing, Revenue 
Sharing Advisory Service, “Uses of Revenue. 
Sharing,” Office of Revenue Sharing Bulletin, 
March 1974. 
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LocaL GOVERNMENT USE OF GENERAL REVENUE SHARING 
(By TYPE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT) 


Amount disbursed (millions) 
Amount expended (millions) 
Percent expended 

Public safety 
Environmental protection 
Public transportation 

Health 

Recreation 

Libraries 

Soċial services 

Financial administration 
Education* 
Multi-purpose/general govt.* 
Social development* 


Housing/community development* 


Economic development* 
Other* 


TABLE 2 


INDIAN TRIBES & 
ALASKAN NATIVE 


COUNTIES CITIES TOWNSHIPS VILLAGES 
1,688.8 2,357.8 325.4 7.9 
654.7 977.5 160.8 L7 
38.8 41.5 49.4 21.5 
23% 44% 33% 12% 
6% 13% 9% 6% 
25% 15% 32% 12% 
12% 5% 4% 18% 
5% 8% 4% 12% 
1% 1% 1% 0 
2% 1% 1% 6% 
5% 2% 3% 12% 
2% 0 1% 0 
15% 7% 9% 12% 
1% 0 0 0 
1% 2% 1% 6% 
0 1% 0 6% 
2% 1% 2% 0 
100% 100% 100% 102%t 


Source: Office of Revenue Sharing, “Uses of Revenue Sharing,” March 1974, p. 6. 
* These are allowable categories for ordinary and necessary capital expenditures. 
+ Percents do not total 100 because of rounding. 


of reverfue sharing monies by mu- 
nicipal governments, accounting for 
13 percent of the actual expendi- 
tures during the time periods under 


analysis. Interestingly, townships‘ 


ranked second among the local gov- 
ernmental units expending 9 per- 
cent of their revenue sharing funds 
for environmental protection. Coun- 
ties and Indian tribes and Alaskan 
native villages both spent 6 percent 
of their allotted funds in this 
category. 

This data suggests that environ- 
mental protection as an expendi- 
ture category of general revenue 
sharing funds is given highest pri- 
ority among cities; and this pri- 
ority corresponds to the govern- 
mental location of those activities 
subsumed under the ORS defini- 
tion of environmental protection. 


Most municipalities are responsible 
for sanitation and sewage disposal. 
Many are also responsible for ‘pollu- 
tion abatement control, although in 
many cases this activity is being 
located at the county level of govern- 
ment where the geographic juris- 
diction more closely approximates 
the problem area under manage- 
ment. If responsibility for pollution 
abatement continues to gravitate to 
the county level of government, 
increased expenditures for environ- 
mental protection should be noticed 
there during the fourth and fifth 
entitlement periods. For the pres- 
ent, however, we must concentrate 
our attention upon that level of 
government which expends the 
greatest proportion of its general 
revenue sharing funds for environ- 
mental protection in an attempt to 
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understand the relationship and im- 
pact of revenue sharing upon en- 
vironmental quality. 


IMPACT OF GENERAL REVENUE 
SHARING ON ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION 


The most important problem fac- 
ing local government as it seeks to 
expand its ability to manage the 
environment effectively is that of 
financial support. In a survey con- 
ducted for the International City 
Managers’ Association, Steve Carter, 
Lyle Sumek, and Murray Frost asked 
municipalities with populations of 
10,000 or more to indicate the major 
obstacles to their achieving environ- 
mental quality. Seventy-one per- 
cent of those responding mentioned 
inadequate finances. The level of 
this response remained significantly 
the same when factors of popula- 
tion size, geographic region, city 
type, and form of government were 
taken into consideration. Two of the 
obstacles ranked second through 
fourth can be directly related to 
problems of financial support. In- 
adequate methods to measure pollu- 
tion problems (36 percent of the total 
responses) and lack of expertise 
(38 percent) are technical and per- 
sonnel problems which can be 
resolved according to the city’s 
ability to afford more expensive 
means to manage the environment. 
The second most frequent response 
(49 percent) noted fragmentation of 
responsibility among levels of gov- 
ernment, which might relate in- 
directly to fiscal problems caused by 


15. Steve Carter, Lyle Sumek, and Murray 
Frost, “Local Environmental Management,” 
The Municipal Yearbook, 1974 (Washington, 
D.C.: International City Management Asso- 
ciation, 1974), Table 1/14, Major Obstacles 
to Environmental Management in Cities, 
p. 262. 
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inefficient expenditures in disecon- 
omies of scale. 

Information available from the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, illustrates the degree 
to which the function of environ- 
mental protection is jurisdictionally 
located at the municipal level of 
government. Table 3 presents ex- 
penditure and employment data by 
selected large governments in the 
areas of environmental protection 
defined by ORS. 

As can be seen from table 3, 
the municipal level of government, 
represented by the 48 largest cities, 
accounts for the highest levels of 
expenditure and employment in 
solid waste control; ranks first in 
employment and second only to the 
federal gavernment for water quality 
control; and trails the other levels 
of government in air quality control, 
which itself comprises a very small 
proportion of the total environmen- 
tal management level as measured in 
terms of expenditure and employ- 
ment. Solid waste management at 
the municipal level, which $s labor 
intensive, makes up almost 41 per- 
cent of the total employment in en- 
vironmental quality control among 
the units of government selected for 
this study. Water quality control 
activities also account for a large 
proportion of employment and, due 
to the extremely high costs involved 
in the construction of abatement 
facilities, lead in expenditures | 
among the categories of pollution 
control at all levels of government. 
Air quality control, which tends to 
displace the costs of abatement to 
the dischargers being regulated, 
accounts for smaller proportions of 
both the expenditure and employ- 
ment levels among all governmental 
units. 

With jurisdictional location and 
responsibility for environmental 
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ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


protection services residing at the 
municipal level of government, it is 
not surprising that expenditure pat- 
terns for municipal environmental 
management are concentrated in the 
areas of sewage disposal and sanita- 
tion, with lesser amounts being al- 
located for air quality control, in 
order to deliver these expected 
services. It is understandable that 
cities should be motivated, more 
than any other level of government, 
to find and use additional sources 
of financial support to meet the high 
costs and inflation of construction 
and employment associated with 
these activities. The expenditure of 
$306.51 million by municipalities 
for environmental protection during 
the first three entitlement periods 
of the general revenue sharing pro- 
gram reflects the degree of that 
motivation and the acceptance of 
their responsibilities. These monies 
alone; however, are not sufficient to 
deal adequately with the environ-. 
mental challenge facing all levels 
of government in the United States 
today. Revenue sharing monies 
make up only a small proportion of 
the total state and local environ- 
mental expenditures. 

More importantly, it must be real- 
ized that achievement and mainte- 
nance of an adequate level of en- 
vironmental quality requires con- 
formity to, and cooperation with, 
a comprehensive national plan. The 
components of such a policy have 
been outlined by Lynton Keith Cald- 
well as including: 


1. the monitoring of the state of 
the’ environment against both 
standards of specified quality 
in relation to human welfare 
and the requirements of the 
ecosystem for self-renewal; 

2. the checking of any breach in 
the base line in order to stop 
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deterioration as soon as it can 
be identified; 

3. the prevention of breaching the 
base line wherever possible 
—to facilitate self-restoring 
processes in the environment 
and so to free man from un- 
necessary burdens of environ- 
mental administration; and 

4. to restore degraded or impov- 
erished environments—to 
bring ecological conditions 
back again to a standard repre- 
sented by ecological base 
lines.1¢ 


Without direction, and sometimes 
coercion, on the part of the federal 
EPA, state and local governments 
would be attracted to least-cost de- 
cisions and pragmatic compromises 
regarding environmental protection. 
Lacking a well-organized and dis- 
tributed environmental interest 
lobby at the state and local levels 
of government, the rising costs of 
all governmental services could 
result in a pluralistic competition 
over scarce financial resources; and 
the chances that state and local 
governments would maintain their 
motivation to provide environmen- 
tal protection at the current levels 
without federal pressures is prob- 
lematic at best. 

A recent letter from the Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB) 
to Russell E. Train, administrator 
of EPA, directed him to inform 
recipients that the “... Federal 
grants to State and local pollution 
control agencies are to be phased 
out starting in FY 1976. Your agency 
is expected to announce this de- 
cision not later than June 30, 1974 
and to encourage and assist the af- 
fected agencies to become self- 


16. Caldwell, Environment: A Challenge, 
p. 89. 
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sufficient.’’!7 This letter generated 
widespread vocal concern on the 
part of state and local environmental 
administrators who feared that the 
loss of federal grants-in-aid support 
could not be replaced by other 
sources. Of course, one of the thrusts 
of the OMB letter was to decen- 
tralize federal dominance of en- 
vironmental management and return 
both funding responsibilities and 
choices to the states and localities, 
as imbodied in the philosophy of 
New Federalism. 

The opposition to this directive, 
as well as the confusion and appre- 
hension caused by it, forced EPA 
Administrator Train to write the in- 

. dividual governors clarifying the 
EPA, and a compromised OMB, 
position that program levels would 
not be reduced“. . . until adequate 
measures are developed to allow 
States and localities to become more 
self-sufficient without decreasing 
their program effectiveness.”!8 The 
status of the original directive was 
reduced to the consideration of 
options encouraging the develop- 
ment of state and local self-suf- 
ficiency. 

‘Recent suggestions on the part of 
EPA itself, however, indicate that 
decentralization of decision making 
with regard to environmental quality 
remains a viable strategy in the 
minds of present policy makers. 
A proposal from EPA that states be 
allowed “. . . to decide how much 
protection to give existing clean air 
based on their needs for industrial 


17. Correspondence, Russell E. Train, 
EPA Administrator, to Robert D. Ray, Gov- 
ernor of Iowa, 28 February 1974. 

18. Correspondence, Russell E. Train, EPA 
Administrator, to Robert D. Ray, Governor 
of Iowa, 28 February 1974. 
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and economic development,” ”? runs 
counter to the promulgation of re- 
gional standards by the federal 
government as designed under exist- 
ing air pollution control legislation. 

Taking both the OMB letter and 
the EPA proposal as manifestations 
of current thinking within the execu- 
tive branch, the American people 
are faced with the possibility of a 
radical transformation in their en- 
vironmental policy. The extent to 
which general revenue sharing 
funds would be used to replace re- 
duced grants-in-aid monies is un- 
clear. The agency administrators 
closest to the problem fear such 
decisions would not be forthcoming, 
and their apprehensions should be 
given careful consideration. Asso- 
ciated with such costly decisions, 
at least in the area of air pollu- 
tion control, states and localities 
could. be given the means to re- 
duce expenditure demands by re- 
ducing the standards to be met. 
In a nation of pragmatic politics, 
such an adaptation is extremely 
plausible. And, historically, what 
has occurred in one area of en- 
vironmental protection has been fol- 
lowed by similar changes in the 
other areas. 

The federal government should 
maintain its current programs and 
levels of support for environmental 
protection, at least until the 1975 
and 1978 pollution control] standard 
dates have been reached. Only then, 
and after extensive analysis of the 
state and local capabilities and com- 
mitment to environmental quality, 
as well as the reevaluation of the 
necessity for maintaining’ national 
standards, can a wise and rational 
decision be made concerning the 


19. “Plan: State Control of Clean Air 
Sites,” Des Moines Tribune, 16 August 1974. 
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future directions and strategies 
needed to maintain environmental 
quality in this country. Until that 
time, revenue sharing should remain 
auxiliary to the continuation of en- 
vironmental programs, allowing 
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states and localities a degree of 
flexibility in their management ac- 
tivities and augmenting their cap- 
abilities to achieve adequate en- 
vironmental quality under current 
national policy. 
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Should We Abandon Revenue Sharing? 


By Henry S. Reuss 


ABSTRACT: General revenue sharing was supported and 
initiated by a diverse group of advocates, each of whom 
expected it to accomplish a different goal or to meet a 
different need. After reviewing the specific reasons used to 
support the program, this article reviews revenue sharing in 
action. Several questionable results are then discussed, 
including the program’s fiscal impact on state and local 
governments, its impact on state and local spending 
priorities, and its impact on governmental reform at the state 
and, local level. The concluding section considers the 
possible future of general revenue sharing during the 1975 
congressional session. Three congressional choices are 
outlined and fully discussed: (1) improving and expanding 
general revenue sharing; (2) abolishing it in favor of the 
federal government’s assuming the costs and administration 
of various state and local expenses (welfare, for example); or 
(3) expanding block grants while reducing or eliminating 
general revenue sharing. Throughout the discussion, the 
importance of state and local governmental reform is 
stressed. 


Henry S. Reuss has represented Wisconsin’s Fifth Congressional District since 
1954 in the House of Representatives. He is Chairman of the House Committee 
on Banking, Currency and Housing and serves as Chairman, International 
Economics Subcommittee, Senate-House Joint Economic Committee. He received 
his A.B. from Cornell University and his LL.B. from Harvard University. He has 
authored two books and numerous articles; Revenue Sharing summarizes his 
views on general revenue sharing. 
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FUTURE OF REVENUE SHARING 


ITH general revenue sharing 

due to expire at the end of 
1976, reevaluating the program is 
one of the most important tasks 
confronting the 94th Congress. 
Hailed by many at its inception as a 
landmark in fiscal policy, revenue 
sharing is producing results quite 
different from what many of its 
supporters originally intended. 
This congressional session must 
decide whether to extend the pro- 
gram, alter it, or abandon it. The 


choice will not be easy. 


ORIGINAL GOALS OF REVENUE 
SHARING 


What was revenue sharing sup- 
posed to accomplish? The original 
plan, proposed in the early 1960s 
by, Walter W. Heller, a University 
of Minnesota economist and chair- 
man f the Council of Economic 
Advisérs under Presidents Ken- 
nedy And Johnson, and Joseph 
Pechmen, a Brookings Institution 
economist, was seen as a way of 
relieving the fiscal stringency of 
state and local governments. Fed- 
eral revenues were growing-rapidly 
with the economy, and projected 
federal surpluses raised the specter 
of fiscal 'drag and possible reces- 
sion. At ‘the same time, state and 
local governments, forced to pro- 
vide more numerous and more ex- 
pensive services to a rapidly ex- 
panding \population, confronted 
c bases, slowly growing 
revenues,{and budget deficits. Rev- 
enue sharing would solve both 


. problems iat once, according to Hel- 


ler and Péchman. Their plan was 
simply to distribute a fixed percent 
of the grovying federal tax receipts 
directly inito the coffers of state 
(and local) governments. 

As.the detcade progressed and the 
1970s began, a series of federal 


| 
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income tax cuts, the war in Viet- 
nam, and the rising cost of antipov- 
erty, space, and other nonmilitary 
programs all worked to wipe out 
the expected “peace dividend” in 
the federal budget. At the same 
time, with rising economic prosper- 
ity, the end of the so-called baby 
boom, and an increase in federal 
grants-in-aid programs, state and 
local governments found them- 
selves less hard-pressed. By the 
time general revenue sharing be- 
came law in 1972, the fiscal imbal- 
ance was reversed: state and local 
governments had a budgetary 
surplus of $14.8 billion, while the 
federal government had a deficit of 
$23.2 billion. 

Other goals of revenue sharing 
rapidly became more important 
than correcting a fiscal imbalance 
that no longer existed. Appro- 
priated in 1969 by President Nixon 
as a principle of his “New Fed- 
eralism,” revenue sharing be- 
came for Republicans a major tool 
in the quest to minimize the role of 
the federal government. They felt 
that state and local governments, 
closer to the grassroots, were better 
able to gauge the real needs of the 
people and make decisions on 
spending programs than was the 
more remote federal government. 
Hoping that revenue sharing would 
revitalize the federal system, Re- 
publicans became strong supporters. 

Democrats, fearing that state and 
local governments were less so- 
cially concerned than the federal 
government, that local governments 
were often archaic and inefficient, 
and that revenue sharing might be 
financed by cutting back on socially 
important federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams known to be unpopular with 
Nixon—thus hurting hundreds of 
thousands of poor and minority 
citizens with little leverage on state 
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and, local governments—had a 
more complex set of goals for rev- 
enue sharing. ` 

First, revenue sharing was sup- 
posed to equalize the financial re- 
sources of the various units of gov- 
ernment, enabling even the poorest 
governments to provide adequate 
services for their citizens. A vicious 
circle existed: the more poor or 
near-poor who lived in a jurisdic- 
tion, and the more money required 
to pay for services they needed, the 
smaller the tax base. By redistribut- 
ing money to relatively poor gov- 
emmental units, revenue sharing 
would enable them to improve ser- 
vices without imposing a crushing 
tax burden on their citizens. Im- 
plicit in this argument was the 
belief that if a poor government 
were given additional funds, it 
would spend them in ways benefi- 
cial to its poor residents. 

Second, revenue sharing, by giv- 
ing added resources to local gov- 
ernments, was expected to encour- 
age fresh and creative approaches 
better tailored to local needs, in- 
cluding the needs of low and mod- 
erate income residents, than would 
additional grants under existing 
federal programs. 

Third, revenue sharing was sup- 
posed to stimulate reform of state 
and local government organization. 
H.R. 11764, a revenue sharing bill 
introduced in 1969 with wide 
Democratic support, made the 
funds contingent upon develop- 
ment of an acceptable statewide 
program to streamline local gov- 
ernment. It was hoped that the final 
revenue sharing legislation would 
contain such a contingency, and 
thus act as a catalyst on government 
reform. f 

Fourth, revenue sharing was to 
encourage state and local govern- 
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ments to adopt significant progres- 
sive income taxes and move away 
from regressive sales taxes and réla- 
tively regressive property taxes. 

On October 12 and 13, 1972, with 
mixed emotions and expectations, 
Congress voted 265 to 110 (Demo- 
crats voted 140 to 77) in the House, 
and 59 to. 19 (with Democrats vot- 
ing 30 to 14) in the Senate to clear 
the State and Local Fiscal Assis- 
tance Act for the president’s signa- 
ture. On October 20, 1972, Presi- 
dent Nixon signed the five-year 
program into law, declaring, “The 
new American Revolution is truly 
underway.” The process of dis- 
tributing some $30.2 billion over 
five years to state and local gov- 
ernments began. D 

Z 

_ REVENUE SHARING IN ACTION 

By simply giving money to virtu- 
ally all state and local governments 
and decentralizing $6 billion a year 
of federal spending, revenue shar- 
ing has fulfilled the legislative in-. 
tent of many of its Republican 
supporters. To those Democrats 
who had more ambitious hopes for 
the program, revenue sharing has 
produced some questionable re- 
sults. . 

Impact on differing fiscal _ 
capacities 


low per capita income dp not have 
the same taxing capacity, {and hence 
the same ability to provide services, 
as wealthier units. For example, in 


States and local ome ma with 


1972, the 10 wealthiest states, whose . 
per capita incomes averaged 50 per- ^ 


cent higher than per capjita incomes 
in the 10 poorest states—$5,105 
compared to $3,436—rajised 67 per-. 
cent more revenue perj capita from. 
their own tax sources- 





$791 com- -` 
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pared to $474—with only slightly 
higher tax effort. 

.Contrary to Democratic desires, 
general revenue sharing has not 
significantly reduced this fiscal dis- 
parity. The fault is in the formula 
by which funds are distributed. 
Ideally, general revenue sharing 
funds should go where they are 
most needed—to state and local 
governments with low per capita 
incomes. Wealthy state and local 
governments should receive little 
or no extra revenues, since they are 
perfectly capable of providing 
adequate public services from their 
own tax revenues. 

The general revenue sharing al- 
location formula, however, guaran- 
tees almost all governments some 
revenue sharing funds, regardless 
of need. Each state or local gov- 
ernment receives an annual allot- 
ment based on whichever of two 
allocation formulas is most advan- 
tageous. Formula one takes into 
account population and overall tax 
effort, as well as per capita income, 
and tends to favor rural states. The 
other, formula adds urbanization 
and income tax effort to the items 
making up formula one and favors 
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urbanized states. Per capita income 
—a‘'basic measure of need—tends 
to get buried in all this. 

As a result, during fiscal 1973, the 
10 wealthiest states received $33.72 
per capita in general revenue shar- 
ing funds, fully 95 percent of the 
$35.49 received by the 10 poorest 
states. The 30 states in the middle 
received lower per capita allot- 
ments than either the top or bottom 
groups. 

There is considerable overlap- 
ping, as well, in the per capita 
allocations among rich and poor 
states. New York, for instance, with 
the fifth highest per capita income, 
received more revenue sharing 
funds per capita than did Arkansas, 
Alabama and South Carolina, all 
among the five poorest states. The 
tax effort and urbanization factors 
favored New York’s allocation. 

How does the redistributional 
impact of general revenue sharing 
compare with that of categorical 
grant-in-aid programs? Table 1 
shows that the distribution patterns 
of the two forms of federal*aid are 
remarkably similar. The main dif- 
ference is that the poorest states, 
which receive 118.9 percent of the 


TABLE 1 


TOTAL FEDERAL AID TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, 
BY TYPE OF PROGRAM, FISCAL 1973 


CATEGORICAL GRANTS 


STATES RANKED 


REVENUE SHARING 


U.S. total (exc. D.C.) 


BY 1973 PER $ PER 
CAPITA INCOME MILLION $ CAPITA 
35,845.4 171.42 

Top 10 states 13,817.5 183.97 
Second 10 states 7,581.4 153.02 
Middle 10 states 4,232.5 149.35 
Fourth 10 states 4,967.5 163.56 
Bottom 10 states 5,246.5 203.80 


AS PERCENT OF $ PER AS PERCENT OF 
U.S. AVERAGE MILLION $ CAPITA U.S. AVERAGE 
100.0 6,606.4 31.59 100.0 
107.3 2,532.5 33,72 106.7 

89.3 1,450.7 29.28 92.7 
87.1 813.4 28.70 90.9 
95.4 896.1 29.51 93.4 
118.9 913.7 35.49 112.3 


Source: U.S., Department of the Treasury, “Federal Aid to States, Fiscal Year 1973,” 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office), p. 17. 
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national average in categorical 
grants, get only 112.3 percent of 
the average revenue sharing grant. 
The difference—6.6 percentage 
points—goes to fatten the share of 
the second and third richest group 
of states. The share of the wealth- 
iest states is almost identical under 
revenue sharing and categorical 
programs. 

The fiscal impact of general rev- 
enue sharing on local govern- 
ments is likewise unsatisfactory. 
Wealthy local governments receive 


money they do not need, while: 
some desperately poor areas re- 


ceive much less than they need. 
Two-thirds of the states’ total rev- 
enue sharing funds. go directly to 
localities under a formula based on 
population, per capita income, and 
tax effort. A floor on allocations (no 
unit receives less than 20 percent 
of the average per capita local allo- 
cation within the state) and a ceil- 
ing (145 percent) distorts the need 
factors.:Thus a wealthy suburb like 
Wisconsin’s Whitefish Bay (per 
capita income of $8,290) receives 
more than the formula alone would 
give, while ‘cities such as Boston, 
Detroit and Newark (per capita in- 
comes of $4,177, $4,320 and $3,364, 
respectively), with grave problems 
and great poverty, get less than 
their entitlement. 

Large cities are in a particularly 
desperate fiscal situation. The con- 
tinued flight to the suburbs of mid- 
dle income families; the erosion of 
the urban tax base; the high mar- 
ginal cost of providing services; the 
effect of inflation on municipal 
payrolls—-all contribute to their 
financial distress. General revenue 
sharing could have been a material 
boost to their financial well-being. 

Whether general revenue sharing 
has, indeed, aided large cities to the 
extent that it has aided other local 
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governments, or even as well as 
alternative federal programs have, is. 
difficult to tell. While some large 
cities do receive ‘substantial per 
capita allocations ($20 per capita or 
more), a low per capita allocation ` 
(about $10 for the city of Los 
Angeles) does not necessarily mean 
the city is being treated unfairly. 
Often the responsibilities of county 
governments overlap or supple- 
ment those of the cities and towns 
within their jurisdictions, and 
county revenue sharing receipts are 
passed through in services, as 
Richard Nathan has pointed out. 
This county pass-through is just 
what happens ‘in Los Angeles,” 
bringing the total per capita alloca- 
tion closer to that of New York. 
Overall, because of the complex- 
ity of the allocation formulas, large 
cities seem to receive a higher per 
capita revenue sharing distribution 
than smaller local government 
units, but also a smaller percent of 
their tax effort and budget. It is, 
of course, a matter of individual 
judgment how much revenue shar- 
ing money should be directed to- 
ward the cities, but, given recent 
cuts in federal categorical grants 
(discussed below), the current flow 
of revenue sharing funds appears 


4fnadequate to ameliorate substan- 


tially the cities’ fiscal straits. 

The goal of equalizing to a greater 
or lesser degree the fiscal resources 
of rich and poor units of govern- 
ments envisaged by the creators of 
revenue sharing has been realized 
only imperfectly. 


Impact on spending priorities 


The uses of revenue sharing 
funds are unrestricted at the state 
level but confined to “priority. ex- 
penditures” for local governments. 
These priorities include public 
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safety (police, fire, and the like); 
environmental protection (sewage 
treatment and garbage collection); 
public transportation (including 
roads); health; recreation and cul- 
ture; libraries; social services for 
the poor and aged; and financial 
administration. Capital expendi- 
tures outside these categories are 
also permitted. $ 

If all levels of government are 
taken together, the largest revenue 
sharing sums were spent on educa- 
tion (24' percent, reflecting the 
states’ almost total concentration in 
this area); public safety (23 per- 
cent);. and transportation (15 
percent)—according to the Office 
of Revenue Sharing’s analysis of 
fiscal 1973 Actual Use reports. 
Health received only 6 percent 
overall; social services, 3 percent; 
housing and community develop- 
ment, 1 percent; and social de- 
velopment, 0.5 percent. 

Specific examples of the uses to 
which the funds have been put 
overshadow these statistical ab- 
stractions in the public—and con- 
gressional—mind. Aurora, Col- 
orado, spent $536,000 of its alloca- 
tion to build a golf course which 
only those with money to invest in 
expensive equipment will use. Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, spent $100,000 
to landscape an existing golf course. 
Still another recipient, Fairfield, 
Connecticut, used its share to 
improve a bridle path. Such frivo- 
lous but perfectly legal projects 
lend credence to the belief that 
revenue sharing entails at best 
a waste of federal funds and at 
worst a callous disregard for the 
needs of poorly-housed, underfed, 
ill-educated poor and minority 
groups. 

All these numbers and examples 
tell us little, however, about the 
real spending impact of general 
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revenue sharing. Once it goes into 
the state or local till, a revenue 
sharing dollar is no different from 
any other dollar. The Actual Use 
reports are an exercise in creative 
paper work, and no more. A Brook- 
ings Institution study shows that 
42.5 percent of revenue sharing 
money was used at the local level 
to substitute for funds raised from 
other sources, and only 57.5 per- 
cent actually went into new spend- 
ing (of which 46 percent was used 
for once-only capital expenditures). 
At the state level, the proportions 
were 64.3 percent substituted, and 
35.7 percent for new spending (21.6 
percent in capital expenditures). 
Relatively little revenue sharing 
money went to expanding opera- 
tions and services, except in large 
cities, and even less into anything 
which could be called a fresh and 
innovative approach. 

An almost universal use of funds 
was tax reduction. Over three- 


fourths of local government recip- 


ients sampled in a General Ac- 
counting Office survey ‘reported 
that revenue sharing had permitted 
a local tax cut or forestalled a tax 
increase. This use of funds does 
substitute federal dollars, raised 
through the relatively progressive 
income tax, for local dollars. To the 
extent that local property taxes— 
the chief beneficiary of revenue 
sharing tax relief—are regressive, 
the substitution of federal dollars is 
perhaps desirable. 

But using funds to reduce prop- 
erty taxes may be criticized from 
two points of view. First, state and 
local governments pleaded their 
inability to provide essential ser- 
vices as the major justification for 
revenue sharing. Congress in- 
tended to supplement, not under- 
mine, local tax effort. Even had 
Congress wished to lighten local 
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tax loads, it would not have singled 
out property owners for relief, 
leaving consumers struggling un- 
der the burden of the sales tax. 
Second, relieving property taxes 
does little for poor and moderate 
income citizens. As Charles Brown 
and James Medoff point out, even 
using the most regressive assump- 
tions about the incidence of the 
property tax, the poor gain less 
from a reduction of the tax than 
from any other reported direct 
spending of revenue sharing funds. 
Once again,. helping those least 
‘able to help themselves seems not 
to have been a state and local high 
priority. 

The importance of this apparent 
failure by revenue sharing recip- 
ients to pay special attention to 
programs benefiting lower income 
groups is heightened by the cut- 
backs in federal direct grant pro- 
grams announced simultaneously 
with the mailing of the first rev- 
enue sharing checks. In January 
1972, the President’s Budget Mes- 
sage to Congress proposed cutting 
$6.5 billion from fiscal 1973 
programs—almost exactly the 
amount of general revenue sharing 
($6.8 billion) to be distributed in 
that fiscal year—of which more 
than $3 billion was to come from 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare alone. 

The administration was not able 
. to implement all the proposed re- 
ductions: in some cases, Congress 
overrode the attempt; in others, the 
courts ordered impounded funds to 
be released. Nonetheless, grants 
related to social services suffered a 
real setback. It can be argued. that 
many of the cutbacks would have 
taken place in the absence of rev- 
enue sharing. However, in some 
instances (housing, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, open 
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spaces, libraries, community de- 
velopment), the administration 
explicitly justified the cuts by the 
availability of general revenue 
sharing funds; in others (education 
and manpower), by proposed new 
special revenue sharing programs. 
In still others, the mere timing. of 
the cuts indicated that revenue 
sharing had been sold under false 
colors and had, in fact, simply re- 
placed categorical grants to the det- 
riment of large urban areas and the 
urban poor. 

Seen as a substitute, rather than 
supplement, for direct grants, rev- 
enue sharing must be judged by 
more severe criteria. Do we really 
want to shift a large share of scarce 
federal dollars into police equip- 
ment, road maintenance, once-only 
capital expenditures, and property 
tax reduction, thereby leaving 
health care, social services, housing 
and community development to 
fend for themselves? Do local 
spending priorities reflect national 
priorities? Should an already over- 
strained federal budget be called 
upon to provide funds to state and 
local governments on a virtually 
unrestricted basis? The answers to 
these questions will determine the 
shape of revenue sharing in the 
future. 


Impact on government reform 


Many revenue sharing supporters 
hoped that revenue sharing would 
bring about two kinds of local gov- 
emment reform. First, the require- 
ment that planned-use reports be 
made public was expected to stimu- 
late popular participation in state 
and local budget processes and to 
get citizens involved in local gov- 
ernment. So far, according to the 
Clearinghouse for Revenue Shar- 
ing, Common Cause, and other ob-. 
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servers, no significant change has 
occurred, in large part because 
governments have been reluctant to 
facilitate public awareness through 
open budget hearings. 

Second, those who had supported 
an earlier revenue sharing bill, 
H.R. 11764, which made funds con- 
tingent on local government mod- 
ernization, expected revenue shar- 
ing to provide a strong incentive to 
local governments to streamline ar- 
chaic jurisdictions and practices. 
But under the State and Local Fis- 
cal Assistance Act, revenue sharing 
goes to all units of general govern- 
ment, regardless of political and 
economic viability, and regardless 
of the level of services which they 
are required to provide, as long as 
they have a minimum annual enti- 
tlement of $200. There are 37,716 
such governments, of which 80 
percent have fewer than 2,500 in- 
habitants. In addition, special pur- 
pose units, such as school boards, 
may receive revenue sharing funds 
at the states’ discretion. 

Revenue sharing has given new 
life to dead and dying scraps of 
local government. Small Midwest- 
em townships, with no function 
other than maintaining roads 
through the back woods, find them- 
selves with revenue sharing checks 
equal, in some cases, to half their 
normal budget. Pepin County, Wis- 
consin, on the verge of closing its 
doors forever and merging with a 
neighbor, was resuscitated by the 
advent of revenue sharing. Why 
should these governments go out of 
business when the mere fact of 
their existence entitles them to a 
federal handout? 

On the record, then, revenue 
sharing has not been successful in 
stimulating either increased popu- 
lar participation or local govern- 
ment modernization. 
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Impact on state and local taxes 


A primary justification for general 
revenue sharing was the need to 
relieve the pressure on regressive 
sales and property taxes and to 
encourage reliance on the progres- 
sive income tax. Revenue sharing 
was designed to make a broadly- 
based state income tax attractive: 
income tax collections were in- 
cluded in one of the two allocation 
formulas; and in a separate section 
of the revenue sharing act, the 
federal government offered to col- 
lect state income taxes free of 
charge, providing the state tax code 
adopted is reasonably similar to the 
federal code. 

So far, not one state has adopted 
an income tax code or altered its 
existing code as a result of revenue 
sharing. The reasons are not hard to 
find. First, since the income tax 
factor effect is minuscule compared 
to the average total state budget, 
many states see little point in giv- 
ing up the competitive advantage 
which having no income tax gives 
them. Second, some states which 
currently do have an individual 
income tax prefer their own code to 
the loophole-ridden federal income 
tax system for the relatively minor 
return of free collection by the 
federal government. Third, many 
state officials believe that the un- 
derfunded, overextended federal 
revenue agents would be less as- 
siduous in auditing than the states’ 
own agencies, and that receipts 
would plunge under a piggyback- 
ing scheme. 

Revenue sharing has thus not 
been successful in switching state 
and local governments to the pro- 
gressive income tax as a revenue 
source. The record of revenue shar- 
ing in meeting the goals set for it 
by liberal supporters is not wholly 
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inspiring. The program has equal- 
ized fiscal capacities only slightly. 
It has given greater spending 
flexibility to subfederal govern- 
ments, but at the expense of poor 
and moderate income citizens. 
It has not stimulated local govern- 
ment reform. It has failed to pro- 
duce more progressive revenue 
source at the state and local level. 
This record will be the subject of 
lively debate in the 94th Congress. 


THE FUTURE OF 
REVENUE SHARING 


“We might stop the tides at Pas- 
samaquoddy [Franklin Roosevelt’s 
summer home], but we will never 


stop revenue sharing,” declared a’ 
critic of the program, Chairman. 


George Mahon of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Other 
members of Congress disagree. 

“Revenue sharing appears to be 
in political trouble,” Senator Ed- 
mund S. Muskie— Democrat, Maine 
—an original sponsor of revenue 
sharing, told a Senate hearing. In 
April 1974, the House Govern- 
. ment Operations Committee pub- 
lished the results of a question- 
naire circulated to all members of 
Congress. The study shows most 
Democrats unhappy with the lack 
of federal control over revenue 
sharing, while most Republicans 
are satisfied. In its present form, 
the program may well have tough 
sledding in the 94th Congress, par- 
ticularly if Democratic representa- 
tion increases. 

Congress has three basie choices. 
It can improve general revenue 
sharing and extend it; abolish gen- 
eral revenue sharing entirely in 
favor of federalizing a specific state 
and local expense such as welfare; 
or do away with general revenue 
sharing and greatly expand block 
grants. “os 
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Improving general revenue sharing 


A number of changes could be 
made to help revenue sharing meet 
the goals of liberal. supporters. 
First, the formula could be altered 
somewhat to improve the redis- 
tributive effect. Weighting the in- 
come factor more heavily would 
channel a greater percent of the 
funds into impoverished areas. In- 
troducing a density factor would 
assure cities a more adequate share. 
Removing the maximum ‘and 
minimum limitations from the local 
distribution formula would improve: 


. the effectiveness of the need fac- 


tors. 

Second, stricter guidelines for 
so-called priority expenditures 
could be drawn up to bring state 
and local.government revenue uses 
more in line with national pri- 
orities. Targets could be set, for 
instance, on a statewide basis: -no 
less than 5 percent for services to 
the poor and aged, 10 percent for 
mass transportation, and so on. It 
would then be left to state and local 
governments to decide what mixture 
of programs could best meet the 
requirements. 

These guidelines are meaning- 
less, of course, unless a more realis- 


` tic. accounting procedure is devised 


to reveal the net fiscal impact of 
revenue sharing funds. While such 
a technique might be difficult, it 
should not be impossible for states . 
to file, with their actual-use reports, 
a statement showing total spending 
for the previous year, broken down 
by functional categories, and total 
spending for the current year, 
with increments in the different 
categories implictly attributable to 
revenue sharing. .Without some 
such technique, the federal gov- -> 
ernment is virtually powerless to 
affect the direction of revenue shar- 
ing expenditures. 
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Third, if encouraging reform of 
archaic and inefficient local gov- 
ernment is a legitimate goal of 
revenue sharing, a contingency 
similar to that in H.R. 11764 should 
be enacted. States should be re- 
quired to submit a local govern- 
ment reform plan before receiving 
revenue sharing money. 

To cut down on the proliferation 
of tiny jurisdictions’ waking up 
once a quarter to pick up a minus- 
cule revenue sharing check, the 
$200 minimum in current law could 
be raised to $500 or even $1,000 a 
year. This change would cut down 
on administrative costs and local 
red tape, while freeing funds for 
hard-pressed larger jurisdictions. 
To prevent nearly functionless 
units from receiving revenue shar- 
ing sums disproportionately large 
compared to their own budget— 
revenue sharing, after all, was in- 
tended to supplement local gov- 
ernments’ own revenue efforts, not 
replace them—the ceiling which 
now prevents receipt of revenue 
sharing funds which are more than 
50 percent of revenues raised from 
other sources could be lowered. 

Fourth, if inducing states to 
adopt a progressive income tax is 
still a goal of revenue sharing sup- 
porters, more effective tools can be 
written into law. Either the weight 
of the income tax factor in the 
distribution formula could be in- 
creased, or a cash incentive for 
adopting such a code could be 
devised. 

All of these changes must be run 
throughea computer to make sure 
that no untoward side effects would 
result from them, singly or in com- 
bination. But the current revenue 
sharing formulation is not sac- 
rosanct, however difficult it was to 
achieve politically, and these and 
other changes should be considered. 
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Federal assumption of state wel- 
fare costs 


Rather than persist in the in- 
tricacies of revenue sharing, the 
federal government might instead 
assume some or all of the burden of 
state welfare costs, as suggested by 
former Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Secretary Wilbur Cohen. 

This idea has a strong appeal in 
the abstract. In fiscal 1972 (the most 
recent year for which complete 
statistics are available), states spent 
$3.05 billion a year on Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children 
and $3.75 billion on medical assis- 
tance under the Medicaid program. 
The costs are undoubtedly some- 
what higher at present. Welfare is 
clearly the responsibility of the 
federal government, and federaliza- 
tion of the welfare burden, or a 
fixed percent thereof, would give 
states the same financial assistance 
which revenue sharing now pro- 
vides. Specific provision would be 
made to assure that cities, counties 
and townships would alsoe benefit 
from the reduction in state welfare 
spending. 

Doubt arises, however, in the 
specific distribution of funds which 
such a plan would cause. Table 2 
shows that the richest 10 states 
would receive an additional $2 bil- 
lion a year, and the poorest 10 
would lose $700 million, if the 
federal government were to substi- 
tute welfare payments for general 
revenue sharing. There are two 
reasons for this effect. First, the 
large cities with their large welfare 
rolls are located in the rich states, 
while the poorest states are rural. 
Second, the rich states pay benefits 
well above the national average 
and thus now bear a larger percent 
of welfare costs than states whose 
lower benefits are already 70 to 80 
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ESTIMATED BENEFITS TO STATES FROM FEDERAL ASSUMPTION OF STATE AND LOCAL 


’ TABLE 2 
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SHARES OF AFDC AND MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, AND 
COMPARISON WITH REVENUE SHARING BENEFITS 


(Data for fiscal year 1972) 


TOTAL Est. 


STATES RANKED PER CAPITA 
BY 1973 PER PAYMENT EST. PAYMENT 

CAPITA INCOME (MILLION $) ($) 
U.S. total (exc. D.C.) 6,803.7 32.54: 
Top 10 states . 4,361.6 58.07 
Second 10 states 1,459.2 29.45 
Middle 10 states 424.5 14.98 
Fourth 10 states 358.7 11.81 
Bottom 10 states 199.8 7.76 


EST. PAYMENT IN 
EXCESS OF REVENUE 
SHARING PAYMENT, 1973 
(MILLION $) 


SouRCE: U.S., Department of Health, Education and Welfare, “Source of Funds Expended 
for Public Assistance Payments, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1972,” DHEW Publication No. 


(SRS) 73-04004, tables 7,8, pp. 7,8. 


percent covered by the federal 
government. 

The program could be made 
more redistributive if the federal 
government would pay all welfare 
costs to bring families throughout 
the country up to an average stan- 
dard of living, but pay a declining 
percent of costs above this average 
figure. „Determining the average, 
however, would not be easy. 

Federalizing state welfare costs 
is a worthy idea and should be 
considered seriously on its own 
merits, perhaps in conjunction with 
overall welfare reform. As a substi- 
tute for general revenue sharing, 
however, it faces severe political 
` opposition and is unlikely to prove 
a plausible alternative. 


Expanding block grants 


A third alternative to revenue 
, sharing is to take the middle road 
between absolute hands-off gen- 
eral revenue sharing and compli- 
cated overlapping, red-tape-ridden 
categorical grants. Consolidated 
block grants, allocated by fixed 


formulae, would allow state and 
local governments all the flexibility 
needed to set their own spending 
course but, at the same time, would 
retain federal guidance over the 
general uses to which the funds 
should be put. 

Block grants already exist in law 
enforcement, housing and com- 
munity development, manpower 
and education. Programs might be. 
set up in environmental protection, 
mass transportation and community 
health. Such programs could be 
designed to transfer the same 
amount of money as general rev- 
enue sharing, could pinpoint the 
transfer to the truly needy, and 
could contribute to the rationaliza- 
tion of existing categorical grants. 


CONCLUSION 


These, then, are the decisions 
awaiting the 94th Congress: Can 
revenue sharing be made a real 
instrument of equalization of fiscal 
capacities among rich and poor 
governments? Can it give local 
governments greater flexibility in 
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spending, yet guarantee that the 
needs. of poor and minority groups 
will be met? Can it be used to spur 
reform of state and local govern- 
ment? Can and should it be the 
lever to induce states to rely on 
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more progressive local tax systems? 
Is revenue sharing the best way to 
achieve any or all of these goals? 
On the answers to these questions 
the future of revenue sharing de- 
pends, 
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Revenue Sharing and Structural Features 
of American Federalism 


By DEIL S. WRIGHT 


ABSTRACT: This article examines the impact of general 
revenue sharing on three structural features of American 
federalism: (1) governmental entities (number dnd employ- 
ment); (2) institutions and actors’ roles; and (3) behavioral. 
perspectives. Revenue sharing will probably inhibit the 
further proliferation of special districts, sustain some town- 
ships that might atrophy, increase public employment levels, 
and foster or accentuate the secular shift of state govern- 
ment toward a service-oriented component of the federal 
system. General revenue sharing is both a cause and an effect 
of pluralistic power patterns. It is an important resource 
for political-administrative generalists in counteracting the 
influence of functional or program specialists. The generalist 
coalition, however, exhibits fragile features when compared 
with the strengths of policy making subsystems in Washing- 
ton. Existing competitive, taut, and tension-laden inter- 
governmental relationships are in part the product of partic- 
ipants’ perceptions. General revenue sharing appears to have 
relaxed tense relations by altering behavioral perspectives. 
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STRUCTURAL FEATURES OF FEDERALISM 


OR purposes of this discussion, 
the structural features of 
American federalism have been 
placed into three broad group- 
ings. This simplified classification 
scheme sacrifices many nuances and 
- finely textured aspects present in the 
complex patterns of American inter- 
governmental relations. It also inter- 
prets the term structure in a loose, 
unconventional sense. The three- 
fold scheme allows and fosters atten- 
tion to far-reaching, long range 
developments in United States fed- 
eralism. Trends and tendencies are 
examined in the specific context of 
how they may or may not be affected 
by the forces set in motion by the 
adoption of the State and Local Fis- 
cal Assistance Act of 1972, other- 
wise known as general revenue 
sharing. 

The three structural categories 
used as organizing themes are: (1) 
governmental entities; (2) political 
institutions and actors; and (3) be- 
havioral perspectives. Brief indica- 
tions and descriptions of the three 
features follow. 

Governmental entities refer to 
the units of government that exist 
and operate in the multijurisdic- 
tional framework of the United 
States political system. Units. or 
types of governmental jurisdictions 
are the basic building blocks of 
. American federalism. These units 
have legal-corporate existence, func- 
tional distinctiveness, and political 
significance that compel attention 
in any treatment of United States 
federalism. The conventional cate- 
gories af governmental entities are, 
in addition to the national govern- 
ment: states, counties, munici- 
palities or towns, townships, school 
districts and special districts. 

A second structural feature of 
United States federalism is the re- 
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lationship among and between 
major political institutions and their 
leading actors. The political insti- 
tutions on which this article centers 
are the chief executive, the legisla- 
tive branch, and the administrative 
establishment. The primary insti- 
tutional actors considered are: 
elected executives, legislators, gen- 
eralist administrators, and program 
professionals (sometimes called 
functional specialists). Note that 
political and administrative gen- 
eralists have been singled out as 
actors apart from the ‘program or 
functionally-oriented professionals. 
Special attention is paid to the past 
and present relationships between 
these two broad types of actors and 
to the effects of general revenue 
sharing on future role relationships. 

A third structural characteristic, 
behavioral perspectives, emphasizes 
the views, outlooks and orientations 
of the participants in the inter- 
dependent, intergovernmental sys- 
tem. It may seem unusual, even a 
strain on the word structural, to 
apply the term to the perspectives 
of persons. Its utility and appro- 
priateness is suggested on two 
grounds. First, the views or outlooks 
of governmental officials toward 
each other tend to form consistent 
patterns, that is, a structure of atti- 
tudes. Second, officials’ views 
toward events, problems, policies, 
and each other shape or structure 
the probable behavior of these inter- 
governmental actors. 


GOVERNMENTAL ENTITIES: 
NUMBER OF UNITS 


What have been the trends in the 
number of governmental units in 
recent decades, and how may gen- 
eral revenue sharing affect these 
trends? Table 1 provides 1942 to 
1972 figures on governmental enti- 
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TABLE 1 


GOVERNMENTAL UNITS IN THE UNITED States, 1942-1972 


TYPE OF GOVERNMENT 1942 


1952 


1957 1962 1967 1972 





1 1 1 1 1 


National government 1 
States 48 48 48 50 50 50 
Counties 3,050 3,049 3,047 3,043 3,049 3,044 
Municipalities (towns) 16,220 16,778 17,183 18,000 18,048 18,516 
Townships 18,919 17,202 17,198 17,142 17,105 16,991 
Special districts 8,299 12,319 14,405 18,323 21,264 23,886 
School districts 108,579 67,346 50,446 34,678 21,782 15,780 
155,116 116,743 102,328 91,237 81,299 78,268 


Sources: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Governments in the United States 1, no. 1, 1957 
Census of Governments; Governmental Units in 1972, Preliminary no. 1, 1972 Census of 


Governments. 


ties by type of unit. Several trends 
are evident from scanning the row 
figures. The totals show a marked 
decrease from more than 150,000 
units in 1942 to less than 80,000 in 
1972. For our purposes it is neces- 
sary to look beyond the totals to the 
trends by type of unit. 

It is apparent that the overall de- 
cline in units is explained by the 
disappearance of more than 90,000 
school districts in 30 years. School 
districts?as units, are not eligible to 
receive general revenue sharing 
funds. It is therefore unlikely that 
the trend toward school consolida- 
tion, which may have run its course 
in any case, will be affected an iota 
by the presence or absence of rev- 
enue sharing. 

A second pronounced trend 
among governmental units is the 
proclivity toward proliferation of 
special districts. Like school dis- 
tricts, special districts are ineligible 
` for general revenue sharing funds, 
but, in contrast to school patterns, 
increases have been the consistent 
trend in special districts. The num- 
ber has nearly tripled in three de- 
cades and almost doubled in two. 
During the recent short span of five 
years (1967 to 1972), more than 2,600 


special districts were created, an in- 
crease in excess of 12 percent. 

The enactment of revenue sharing 
legislation took account of special 
district proliferation, at least in- 
directly, by limiting its availability 
to a “unit of general government.” 
Hence, the term general revenue 
sharing. To the degree that general 
revenue sharing was intended to 
forestall further jurisdictional pro- 
liferation, it is legitimate to raise 
questions about its efficacy in this 
respect. A case for revenue sharing’s 
preventing proliferation rests on two 
major presumptions: (1) that most 
special districts have been created 
because of financial constraints, 
such as tax limitations; and (2) that 
revenue sharing has provided 
enough funds to ease the pressures 
toward jurisdictional proliferation. 
In this author’s judgment, these con- 
ditions apply in sufficient measure 
to blunt the trend of increasing 
special districts. In short, I would 
predict fewer new special «districts 
from 1972 to 1977, although lesser 
increase will not all be attributable 
to general revenue sharing. 

Fewer new units may be one 
slight impact of revenue sharing, . 
despite the difficulty of demonstrat- 
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ing it directly. But will revenue 
sharing lead to same reduction or 
consolidation of existing units? Here 
the prospects and predictions are 
especially elusive. A recent survey 
of 250 local governments disclosed 
that in six instances the existence 
of revenue sharing funds prompted 
consideration of changes in govern- 
mental jurisdiction, all in the direc- 
tion of consolidation.! Thus, about 
two percent of the units sampled 
were ‘“‘consider_ng’’ structural 
change. The discrepancy between 
consideration and actual achieve- 
ment in the arene of jurisdictional 
change should be anderscored. Sig- 
nificant reductions in the number of 
governmental entities because of 
general revenue sharing are there- 
fore unlikely. 

One other impact of revenue shar- 
ing on numbers of units remains 
for comment: Will it preserve any 
units that might otherwise disappear 
or be consolidated? Three types of 
jurisdictions are relevant to this 
question: counties, municipalities 
and townships. The durability, 
strength and familiarity of county 
government make it unlikely that 


revenue sharing will constitute a 


single or significant factor in pre- 
serving the existence of any county. 
The fate of courty consolidations 
hinges on forces far more critical 
than the annual distributions of 
about $1.25 billior. among more than 
3,000 counties. Tkis sum represents 
less than nine percent of all gen- 
eral. revenues (from own sources) 
of county governments in 1972. 
Will general revenue sharing pro- 
mote the preservation of cities and 
townships? This question is often 


1. Comptroller General of the United 
States, Revenue Sharing: Its Use by and Im- 
pact on Local Goveraments, 25 April 1974 
(B-146285),. p. 26. 
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posed as encouraging the retention 
of uneconomical and inefficient- 
jurisdictions. Judgments about 
which units fall in this suspect cate- 
gory are, of course, debatable and 
even volatile. The multiple and 
complex issues cannot be resolved 
in this discussion, but a few facts 
can be submitted and a prediction 
made. 

Municipalities receive about 35 
percent of the $5 to 6 billion in 
annual revenue sharing distribu- 
tions. This share, nearly $2 billion, 
is approximately 8 percent of all 
general revenue raised by munici- 
palities from their own sources in 
1972. The existence of this marginal 
but noteworthy proportion could 
affect the inclinations of officials in 
a small number of jurisdictions to 
resist efforts to consolidate or elimi- 
nate their municipalities. Indeed, 


-the trend for 30 years has been a 


modest, consistent increase in the 
number of municipalities through 
new incorporations. With few excep- 
tions, these new cities have been 
created within Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Areas (SMSAs). The 
effects of revenue sharing on the 
number of municipalities is seen as 
very slight and marginal. It is im- 
probable.that revenue sharing will 
promote any new incorporations, but 
in a few instances it may be a periph- 
eral factor in promoting the preser- 
vation of a few towns or cities. 

The township is the only type of 
general government unit that has 
shown a consistent decline over 
three decades. Nearly 2,000 town- 
ships have ceased to exist as entities. . 
This decline is more a function of 
Census Bureau definitions and judg- 
ments than governmental restructur- 
ing and consolidation. Townships, 
which are concentrated in the North 
‘Central states, have long been con- 
sidered remnants of surveyors’ 
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maps. With the exception of a few 
located in suburban areas, town- 
ships have been on the decline. 
_ General revenue sharing legisla- 
tion is channeling about $250 mil- 
lion annually to townships. This is 
nearly 10 percent of all township 
general revenues from own sources 
in 1972. Among all types of govern- 
mental entities, revenue sharing 
will most likely have its greatest 
impact on townships insofar as af- 
fecting trends in numbers of units: 

An identifiable result of revenue 
D will probably be to arrest 


a decline in the number of town- 7 


ships. The merits of this result, if 
accurately predicted, are beyond the 
immediate scope of this discussion. 


GOVERNMENTAL ENTITIES: 
EMPLOYMENT 


The number of entities is but one 
feature of governmental structure. A 
second is the size and relative mag- 
nitude of governmental types as 
measured by full-time employment. 
Available data permit the charting of 
employment by major types of 
entities for more than two decades. 
- Figure 1 depicts the respective pat- 
terns by jurisdictional type from 
1951 through 1973. The logarithmic 
scale allows comparisons of rates of 
change, according to the slope of 
trend lines, but still identifies ab- 
solute levels of full-time equivalent 
employment. 

Table 2 presents in tabular form 
the two-decade trends and the levels 
for the most recent year available 
(1973). For those not already familiar 
with employment patterns, figure 1 
‘and table 2 make apparent the 
prominence and dominance of local 
governments in the public sector. 
Because of small magnitudes, the 
employment levels and trends for 
townships and special districts are 
omitted for figure 1. 
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More than half of the 12.6 million 


‘public employees in 1973 are with 


local governments. Furthermore, 
nearly half of all local employment 
is in school districts. One other ob- 
servation about current levels 
should be noted: the employment 
levels of national and state govern- 
ments have approached each other, 
and, if the current trend continues, 
state employment will soon exceed 
that of the national government. 
Changes in employment during 
the past decade are indicative of 
secular shifts in the structure of rela- 
tions among governmental levels. 
According to Census Bureau com- 
putations, there have been marked 
contrasts in the year-to-year (annual), 
percentage changes in public em- 
ployment, depending on the type of 
jurisdiction. The annual percentage 
increases from 1962 to 1972 were: 
counties, 4.5 percent; municipali- 
ties, 3.1 percent; townships, 4.1 per- 
cent; special districts, 4.6 percent; 
school districts, 4.7 percent; and 
state governments, 5.3 percent.” 
During the recent decade of 
growth, the rate of county employ- 
ment substantially exceeded the 
growth rate for municipalities. The 
contrasting growth rates of the two 
types of entities undoubtedly re- 
flect the impact of suburban growth 
throughout the nation. More. specifi- 
cally they reveal the role of county 
governments, especially those in 
SMSAs, in responding to demands 
for urban-type services. At the local 


‘level the growth rate for special 


districts (4.6 percent) slightly ex- 
ceeds the county rate and, not sur-. 
prisingly, the rate for school employ- 
ment is the highest for this 1962 to 
1972 period. The 4.7 average annual 
increase resulted from the school 
population surge during this decade. 


2. U.S., Bureau of the Census, Public Em- 
ployment in 1973, Series GE73-No. 1, p. 2. 
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FIGURE 1 
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1951 


1956 


Perhaps the most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the above percentages is 
the figure for state government. 
By growing at 5.3 percent per year, 
the states were the most dynamic 
component of public sector employ- 
ment. This rate of increase, as well as 


1961 1966 1971 
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the confluence of numerous other 
forces in the intergovernmental sys- 
tem, lèd the various observers- to 
argue that the states are “where the 
action is.” The upward thrust of state 
activity, as represented by employ- 
ment, can be observed from the 
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TABLE 2 


FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT EMPLOYMENT BY GOVERNMENTAL JURISDICTION 
SELECTED YEARS, 1952-1973 
(in millions) 








TYPE OF GOVERNMENT 1952 





State 1.0 
Total local 3.1 
counties 5 
municipalities 1.2 
townships al 
special districts ai 
school districts Le 


1962 1972 


1.5 2.5 2.6 
4.5 6.7 7.0 
8 1.2 13 
15 2.0 2.1 
.1 2 2 
2 3 3 
1.9 3.0 3.1 


Source: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Public Employment in 1973, Series GE73-No. 1, p. 8. 


trend lines in figure 1 where visual 
comparisons of contrasting recent 
trends are permitted. The slope of 
the state line is at a greater incline 
than those for other government 
jurisdictions. ; 

In what way(s) is revenue sharing 
likely to affect trends in the respec- 
tive roles of governmental units 
and the structure of public employ- 
ment? The first general conclusion 
is that it will affect trends only 
margindlly. That is, revenue sharing 
is about five percent of state and 
local budgets. This proportion is 
diluted even further in its impact 
on employment levels when rev- 
enue sharing funds are used for 
capital outlay rather than for operat- 
ing purposes. Only in the latter case 
is there substantial and continuing 
impact on public employment. 

Apart from a modest or marginal 
impact, will there be any differential 
employment effects of revenue shar- 
ing by type or unit? The following 
predictions seem likely differential 
effects: 


l. Jurisdictions under the greatest 
financial pressure will use pro- 
portionately more money for 
operating purposes and pro- 
duce proportionately greater 


increases in public employ- 
ment. 

2. Municipalities are more likely 
to use funds for operating pur- 
poses than are counties and 
townships, with an accompany- 
ing greater increase in public 
employment. 

3. Larger jurisdictions are more 
likely than smaller units to use 
the money for operating (and 
public employment) purposes. 


School districts and special dis- 
tricts are ineligible to receive rev- 
enue sharing funds; no capital out- 
lay or operating and employment 
purposes by these types of units 
should be expected. Two sources 
may produce indirect effects from 
revenue sharing on school districts. 
First, state governments may decide 
to use some funds from revenue 
sharing for school purposes, either 
operating or capital outlay. Second, 
counties or cities are permitted, if 
they so choose, to spend revenue 
sharing money for school capital out- 
lay. Restrictions in the law prohibit 
paying operating expenditures for 
school purposes. 

Three predictions are offered 
above regarding the differential im- 
pact of revenue sharing monies as 
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they may affect allocations for op- 
erating purposes and impact on 
public employment levels. Can the 
accuracy of these predictions be 
assessed within the short existence 
of revenue sharing? Initial short 
term data from six-months actual-use 
reports and annual employment 
figures allow a provisional assess- 
ment of the predictions. 

The proportion of revenue sharing 
funds expended for operating pur- 
poses during the first six months of 
the program were: states, 94 per- 
cent; counties, 44 percent; cities, 
56 percent; and townships, 52 per- 
cent. The differences among types 
of local units are not momentous. 
The larger proportion for cities is 
consistent with prediction 2 above, 
and also with prediction 1 if it is 
assumed that cities are more finan- 
cially hard-pressed than counties or 
townships. There is evidence to sug- 
gest that this latter condition does 
apply. 

How is it possible to explain the 
‘exceptionally high proportion (94 
percent) that the states have allo- 
cated to operating outlays? Are the 
states under greater fiscal pressures 
than local units? This would not 
appear to be the case if reports 
about state surpluses are true, and 
especially the indication that in 1973 
state governments reduced taxes by 
a net of $500 million.* There is, 


3. U.S., Department of the Treasury, Office 
of Revenue Sharing, Revenue Sharing: The 
First Actual Use Reports, 1 March 1974, 
pp. 8-13. 

4, See, “Fiscal Affluence for State and 
Cities,” Naw York Times, 3 December 1972; 
“Study Predicts Local Revenue Surplus,” 
Washington Post, 1 October 1973; Tax Foun- 
` dation, “State Tax Action in 1973,” Tax 
Review 34, no. 9 (September 1973); Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Information Exchange Service, “The 1972 
State-Local Fiscal Surplus,” No. 73-1 (Jan- 
uary 1973). 
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however, considerable evidence to 
show that the:states have been in an 
intergovernmental fiscal vise during 
the past 10 or 15 years. The middle- 
man role of the states in the federal 
system has subjected them to severe 
financial pressures from above (na- 
tional) and below (local units). The 
pincers-type fiscal squeeze on the 
states derives from five fiscal dilem- 
mas which the states have con- 
fronted and to which they have re- 
sponded with herculean tax efforts. 
For example, between 1958 and 
1972 state tax revenues increased 
from $14.9 to $59.9 billion, or a net 
rise of $45.0 billion. During the same 
period, state aid to local units in- 
creased by $28.7 billion, and state 
funds required to match rapidly 
rising federal aid increased by an 
estimated $16.0 billion.’ In effect, 
states made prodigious tax efforts, 
the apparent result of which was 
barely to match intergovernmental 
claimants from below and above. 
One other data series confirms the 
distinctive fiscal role of the states 
and indicates the allocatioital pres- 
sures they have faced. Figures cited 
below are ratios of capital outlays 
to operating expenditures from 1963 
to 1973 for direct spending by level 
of government. Table 3 provides the 
arrays of ratios by governmental 
level. During the decade, capital 
outlay/operating expenditure ratios 
for the national government ranged 
from 15 to 32 with no discernable 
trend. For all local units the ratio 
ranged from 29 to 22 with a modest 
and somewhat consistent trend 
downward. For the states, however, 


5. Deil S. Wright and David E. Stephen- 
son, “The States as Middlemen: Five Fiscal 
Dilemmas,” State Government 47, no. 2 
(Spring 1974), pp. 101-107. 

6. Wright and Stephenson, “States as 
Middlemen.” 
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TABLE 3 


Ratios oF CAPITAL OUTLAYS TO OPERATING 
EXPENDITURES FOR NATIONAL, STATE, 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, 


1963-1973 
YEAR NATIONAL STATE LOCAL 
1963 32 65 29 
1964 29 65 28 
1965 19 62 29 
1966 26 60 28 
1967 21 57 27 
1968 24 52 26 
1969 20 , 47 26 
1970 18 43 24 
1971 15 40 24 
1972 20 38 22 
1973 19 33 22 


SOURCE: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Gov- 
ernmental Finances in 1972-73, Series GF 
73-No. 5, Table 5; and previous years. 


a major, consistent, and significant 
downward trend occurred. 

These ratios identify a major turn- 
about in the character of state spend- 
ing. In 1963 state capital outlays 
were nearly two-thirds of current 
operations expenditures. The actual 
amount$ were, respectively, $8.1 
and $12.4 billion. By 1973 the ratio 
was only one-third, and the amounts 
were $14.7 billion for capital out- 
lays and $44.8 billion for current 
operations. In sum, the states have 
moved rapidly and dramatically 
from capital-intensive outlays to the 
support of service-intensive pro- 
grams. This shift, combined with 
other forces, has produced the rapid 
increase in state-level employment. 

The states actual-use reports, 
showing more than 90 percent of 
revenue sharing allocated for cur- 
rent operations, supports one con- 
tention and one prediction. The 
first is that the states appear to 
remain under service-intensive 
pressures. Second, it seems that 
revenue sharing will permit, and 
perhaps accentuate, the trend away 
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from capital-intensive state govern- 
ments. : 

Annual employment data for 1973 
do not provide a firm or clear base 
for assessing the differential im- 
pacts of revenue sharing on public 
employment among local entities. 
Perhaps the full effects of the in- 
fusion of revenue sharing funds are 
not reflected in the fall 1973 em- 
ployment data. All three eligible 
types of local jurisdictions sub- 


-stantially increased their employ- 


ment levels in comparison to their 
1962 to 1972 average. The 1972- 
73 percentage increases were: 
counties, 8.2 percent; cities, 4.7 per- 
cent; and townships, 7.4 percent. 
If these recent rates are compared, 
respectively, to the 1962 to 1972 
trends,. the resulting ratios are: 
counties, 1.8; cities, 1.5; and town- 
ships, 1.8. The ratios represent in- 
cremental shifts, or departures from 
trend. 

These figures provide the basis for 
two observations. First, the one-year 
availability of revenue sharing has 
contributed to greater growth rates 
in local public employment trends. 
Second, there do not appear to be 
sharp differences in the incremental 
effects among types of local units. 

One remaining prediction, num- 
ber 3, remains for comment. We 
observed that larger jurisdictions 
will probably use general revenue 
sharing funds more for operating 
purposes, and this will subsequently 
be reflected in higher employment 
growth rates. Data on employment 
increases by size of unit are not 
available, but information from the 
first actual-use reports lends pro- 
visional support to the prediction. 
According to the analysis of the 
reported data, “The general pat- 
tern .. . supports the conclusion 
that larger units of government, 
especially counties and cities, have 
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spent a greater proportion of their 
revenue sharing funds for operating- 
maintenance uses while smaller 
units have spent a larger propor- 
tion on capital items.’”? 


INSTITUTIONAL AND ACTORS’ 
ROLES 


The American political system has 
been aptly described as one of dis- 
persed power. The two major struc- 
tural (and constitutional) means of 
parceling out political power are: 
(1) separation of powers, and (2) 
federalism. The former usually 
draws attention to the national ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial 
branches and covers not only the 
partition of power, but also ac- 
companying checks and balances. 
The latter interlevel distribution of 
authority, sometimes called division 
of powers, has usually been ap- 
proached from the standpoint of 
centralization-decentralization. 

Many analyses of United States 
federalism have emphasized cen- 
tralizing trends, and often these are 

based on a conception of power 
’ distribution similar to that of a zero- 
sum game. That is, if one level, 
player, or intergovernmental actor 
gains power, that gain is compen- 
sated by an equivalent loss of power 
by another participant. It is the in- 
tent of this brief discussion of in- 
stitutional power distributions, ac- 
tor roles, and revenue sharing to 
suggest: (1) the need for integrating 
any analysis of federalism with that 
of separation of powers; and (b) the 
limitations of the zero-sum model to 
intergovernmental relations. 

It has been a common practice 
among students of federalism to 
employ metaphors to clarify and 
simplify the nature of interlevel re- 


7. Office of Revenue Sharing, First Actual 
Use Reports, p. 23. 
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lationships. Thus, so-called layer 
cake federalism stood for the separa- 
tism and exclusive powers doctrines 
that were thought to describe United 
States intergovernmental relations 
during the 19th and early 20th 
centuries. The layer cake characteri- 
zation was succeeded by the marble 
cake metaphor. Studies of United 
States intergovernmental relations 
in the 1940s and 1950s disclosed 
a complex, inextricable intertwining 
of relationships among jurisdictions 
interaction among 
public officials from the various 
jurisdictions.® 

New metaphors have been pro- 
posed and explored as more graphic 


and attention-demanding ways of 


coping with the complexities and 
challenges that confront the nation. 
The one submitted here as the more 
accurate and current characteriza- 
tion is so-called picket fence federal- 
ism. The term is drawn from the 
text of Terry Sanford’s Storm Over 
the States.® Sanford describes the 
difficulties he faced as governor 
of North Carolina in coptrolling, 
coordinating, and coping with the 
influence of program professionals 
and their like-minded professional 
allies at the national and local levels. 
These programmatic alliances were, 
to Sanford, like so many vertical 
pickets laid upon the horizontal 
slats of the national, state and local 
governments. A graphic representa- 
tion of Sanford’s metaphor is pro- 
vided by figure 2. The vertical links 
consist of shared loyalties by pro- 


8. Edward W. Weidner, Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations as seen by Public Officials 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1960); Morton Grodzins, The American Sys- 
tem: A New View of Government in the 
United States, ed. Daniel J. Elazar (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1966). : 

9. Terry Sanford, Storm Over the States 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1967), p. 80. 
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PICKET FENCE FEDERALISM: A SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION 







(1) National Governors Conference 
(2) Council of State Govemments 


(3) National Legislative Conference 


© Copyright 1974 
Deil S. Wright 


gram professionals that ignore or 
transcend the level of government 
-at which they are currently em- 
ployed. Perhaps the most potent 
connector creating and confirming 
the vertical alliances has been the 
federal categorical grant-in-aid. 
Elsewhere this author has labeled 
the picket fence phase of inter- 
governmental relations so aptly 
described by Sanford as “competi- 
tive.” 1? The competition is twofold. 
First, there is competition between 
and among the program profes- 
sionals, as for funds, jurisdiction, 
program primacy and political sup- 
. port. Second, and of greater signifi- 
cance, is the competition between 
the program professionals and the 


10. Deil S. Wright, “Intergovernmental 
Relations: An Analytic Overview,” THE 
ANNALS 416 (November 1974), pp. 1-16. 
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governing generalists, that is, legis- 
lators and chief executives. The 
executives include both elected and 
appointed officials—governors and 
state budget directors, mayors and 
city managers, elected county ex- 
ecutives and county managers. 

The contrast in orientations be- 
tween program professionals and 
governing generalists is strong and 
significant. The generalists are 
oriented primarily toward a level-of- 
government orientation. They nor- 
mally do not neglect or disparage 
program considerations, but their 
prime roles are coordination, con- 
trol, and securing balance’among 
programs. This frequently sets them 
in opposition to program profes- 
sionals, regardless of level. 

The character of the cleavage be- 
tween the two sets of actors has been 
described in various ways by both 


Z 
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participants and semi-detached ob- 
servers. A city manager once con- 
veyed to the author that his city was 
“little more than a battleground 


among contesting federal agencies: 


and I sit here like a spectator in 
the stands watching them fight.” 
Another quotation. less influenced 
by the heat of battle, came from 
Senator Muskie—not, by chance, 


.a former governor. “The picture, 


then, is one of tco much tension 
and conflict rathe- than coordina- 
tion and cooperation all along the 
line of administration—from top 
Federal policymakers and adminis- 
trators to the state and local profes- 
sional administrators and elected 
officials,” 

What has revenue sharing to do 
with this abstract and admittedly 
somewhat simplified version of in- 
stitutional and actor roles? The 
relationship is bota strong and one 
of cause as well as effect. General 
revenue sharing can be viewed as 
the dollar representation of an 
alliance among generalists, es- 
pecially executives, at all levels to 
counteract ` the éccumulated in- 
fluence ofthe program professionals. 
In the framework of figure 2, rev- 
enue sharing can be seen as a con- 
test between the Big Seven, repre- 
senting the generalists, and the 
“determined dozen.” ; 

The latter is merely a figurative 
reference to the numerous sets of 
program professionals typified by 
the 12 vertical “p:ckets” shown in 
figure 2. The precise number of 
vertical functional alliances is some- 
what indeterminate, although it is 
thought to be associated with the 
number of categorical grant-in-aid 
programs which are currently esti- 


11. U.S., Congress, Senate, Congressional 
Record, 89th Cong., 2nd sess., 1966, 112, 
p. 6834. 
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mated at 450. The Big Seven refers 
to the seven associations listed at the 
bottom of figure 2. Collectively these 
associations of public officials are 
also called the Public Interest 
Groups, or PIGs." The PIGs share 
a generalist, level-of-government 
orientation with strong executive- 
centered tendencies. 

General revenue sharing was, in 
large measure, “caused” by the 
executive-generalist coalition de- 
scribed above.® No one can read 
the accounts of its passage and the 
testimony of state and local execu- 
tives at congressional hearings with- 
out appreciating the effectiveness 
with which the generalists sold 
the case for revenue sharing. The 
natural question in the context of 
this predictive-oriented analysis is 
what effect general revenue sharing 
will have on the continued viability 
of the executive coalition. There are 
several dimensions to the question, 
but only two deserve comment here. 

First, will revenue sharing in its 
initial five-year form provide state- 
local generalists, particularly execu- 
tives, with notably increased leverage 
in relation to program profession- 
als? Both logic and fragmentary 
evidence suggest that it has en- 
hanced the role of executives in 
determining priorities and influenc- 
ing policy. There is some doubt 
as to whether the same can be 
said for legislators such as state 
representatives, county commis- 
sioners and city councilmen. 

The critical question, however, is 
how the recent and current ex- 
perience with revenue sharing is 


12. See, “Public Interest Groups,” Public 
Management 53, no. 12 (December 1971); 
and Richard E. Thompson, Revenue Sharing: 
A New Era in Federalism (Revenue Sharing 
Advisory Service, 1973), pp. 45-53. 

13. Thompson, Revenue Sharing, pp. 86- 
123. 
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linked to generalists’ behavior in 
the near future. The revenue shar- 
ing legislation expires in 1976. Will 
this role advantage and other gains 
from revenue sharing be of sufficient 
magnitude to provide a powerful 
impetus among generalists to press 
for extension of the legislation be- 
yond 1976? 

There is reason to doubt that 
the advantages from revenue shar- 
ing to executives and legislators are 
sufficiently strong to generate the 
same intensity of pressure that re- 
sulted in the 1972 act. Much will 
hinge on unknown political condi- 
tions in 1976, but a necessary condi- 
tion for the extension of revenue 
sharing is the potency of the execu- 
tive-generalist alliance. In 1972 
the need for money was the cement 
that held governors, mayors, and 
other officials of all political hues 
and conditions together in support 
of general revenue sharing. Mone- 
tary need alone will probably be 
insufficient to generate support for 
revenue sharing extension. An im- 
portant additional element for bind- 
ing the generalist alliance will be 
institutional—a stronger conception 
of their common role. 

There is a second dimension of 
the institutional question regarding 
the position of the generalist coali- 
tion. Its character, concerns, and 
potential strength have been dis- 
cussed largely in terms of its base 
at the state and local levels. Its capa- 
bilities for impacting on policy mak- 
ing at the national level must also be 
assessed. Here we move consider- 
ably beyond the short term question 
of whether revenue sharing will be 
renewed. Will the generalist coali- 
tion, born in part by negative reac- 
tions to categorical grants and flex- 
ing its muscles on the passage of 
revenue sharing, reach political 
maturity on the pluralistic and frag- 
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mented Washington scene? Of 
course, this question cannot be 
answered now. Our -present aim 
is modest and minimal, namely, to 
provide a clearer understanding of 
the problem. 

The starting point of this analysis 
is a significant but unappreciated 
proposition put forward by the tem- 
porary (1953-55) Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. In a 
chapter discussing “National Re- 
sponsibilities,” the commission 
agreed on the summary assertion 
that, “In brief, the policymaking 
authorities of the National Govern- 
ment are for most purposes the 
arbiters of the federal system.’ 
The national “authorities” referred 
to were the courts, the president, 
Congress and the administrative 
agencies of the executive branch. 
Granting the validity of the com- 
mission’s contention leads us in 
search of a model or generalized 
description of policy making at the 
national level. Such a model would 
help identify and assess any pros- 
pects for influence exerted by the 
generalist coalition of state-local 
officials. 

One well-documented and widely 
accepted model’ of national policy 
making is the so-called policy sub- ° 
system. Studies in various program 
and policy areas have identified 
the strength of relationships among 
administrative agencies, congres- 
sional committees or subcom- 
mittees, interest or clientele groups, 
and professional associations." 


14. Commission on Intergovermmental Re- 
lations, Report to the President for Trans- 
mittal to Congress (June 1955), p. 59. 

15. J. Leiper Freeman, The Political 
Process: Executive Bureau-Legislative Com- 
mittee Relations (New York: Random House, 
1965); Lewis C. Gawthrop, Bureaucratic Be- 
havior in the Executive Branch: An Analysis 
of Organizational Change (New York: Free 
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The interactions among individuals 
from these four components consti- 
tute the policy making subsystem. 
The intensity and like-mindedness 
generated from these exchanges 
produce bureau autonomy, frag- 
mentation, and pluralism at the na- 
tional level. 

From a prograrn and organiza- 
tional standpoint, the consequences 
of this pattern are that all significant 
phases of policy making except 
official approval fall within the do- 
main of the policy making subsys- 
tem. The visual representation of 
the subsystem is shown in figure 3. 
The diagram is entitled “Influences 
on National Policy Making and 
Administration” because it attempts 
to plot, map or ideatify the primary 
interacting sources and forces ‘that 
affect outcomes on policy issues at 
the national level. The closed, co- 
hesive, insulated and autonomous 
character of the relationships sug- 
gests several simplified terms for the 
subsystem: reinfozcing rectangle, 
self-directing diamond, and solidi- 
fied square. 

‘The messages, if not all the impli- 
cations, are clear: to impact on na- 
tional policy makirg the generalist 
coalition must bypass, break, or 
coopt various elements of the policy- 
making subsystem. Opportunities 
for success by following any one or 
a combination of these three strate- 
gies depends on a large set of 
variables—historical, accidental, 
and otherwise. General revenue 
sharing can be viewed as a bypass 
strategy. Other generalist efforts, 
particularly those revolving around 
special revenue shering (grant con- 


Press-Macmillan, 1969); Francis E. Rourke, 
Bureaucracy, Politics, and Public Policy 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1969); Harold 
Seidman, Politics, Positien, and Power (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1970). 
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solidation) and grant: reforms rely 
on cooptation strategies. ‘ 

The prospects for frontal as- 
saults to break up ‘a subsystem ` 
are unlikely because of subsystem 
strengths. Those strengths derive 
from several sources, including: (1) 
the highly specialized nature of most 
administrative agencies; (2) the re- 
sistance by functional specialists to 
policy initiatives that will diminish 
their effective control; (3) the pro- 
tective or paternalistic view taken 
by a congressional committee or 
subcommittee toward an agency 
under its jurisdiction; (4) the 
strength of congressional tradition in 
deferring to committee judgment; 
and (5) the links between the func- 
tional specialists at all governmental 
levels through (a) grantor-client 
relationships or (b) contacts and 
similar outlooks generated by com- 
mon professional training and/or 
associations. The last item is a 
variant form of the picket fence 
vertical-alliance formulation with an 
added feature. The existence of pro- 
fessional associations, norms, and 
standards provides additional in- 
sulation for the policy making sub- 
system. It reinforces subsystem 
autonomy in intergovernmental 
programs through the separate ‘or 
joint effects of horizontal (peer- 
group) forces. 

To what extent will general rev- 
enue sharing contribute to a surge 
of influence on the national policy 
making landscape as described 
above? First, an earlier implication 
about the Public Interest Groups 
should be acknowledged. These 
associations of generalists, the Big 
Seven, are not newcomers, novices, 
or weaklings on the Potomac scene. 
Their existence, roles, and selective 
influence have been the subject of 
numerous commentaries and at 
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least two thoughtful appraisals.'¢ 
The concern here is how much 
“glue” revenue sharing has pro- 
vided as a basis for holding the 
entire generalist coalition together 
and for pyramiding the influence 
exerted in the passage of the 1972 
legislation. 


16. Suzanne G. Farkas, Urban Lobbying: 
Mayors in the Federal Arena (New York: 
New York University Press, 1971); Donald 
H. Haider, When Governments Come to 
Washington: Governors, Mayors, and Inter- 
governmental Lobbying (New York: Free 
Press, 1974). 
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Without extensive elaboration and 
justification, I predict that revenue 
sharing will not significantly en- 
hance the prospect for state-local 
leverage on policy making subsys- 
tems at the national level. Several 
factors contribute to this conclusion. 
Four prominent ones mayebe cited. 
First, there are great variations in 
jurisdictional size and needs, as well 
as officials’ outlooks within each of 
the Public Interest Groups. Second, 
there are institutional strains be- 
tween or among the associations— 
for example, governor's conference 
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relationships with the state legis- 
lators’ association. Third is the ab- 
sence of a unifying ideology, policy 
focus or constituency (apart from 
more dollars), as seen in the lack 
of urbanism as a binding political 
base for the passage of legislation." 
A fourth limitation is the institu- 
tional incapacity of Congress to 
assess and act on intergovernmental 
questions, particularly as national 
actions produce multiple-order ef- 
fects throughout the complex in- 
terdependent federal system. For 
example, the House and Senate com- 
mittees on intergovernmental rela- 
tions are subcommittees of parent 
committees on government opera- 
tions whose jurisdiction is posterior 
to substantive legislation and in- 
volves mainly legislative oversight. 

In an unusual and striking power 
-shift, however, the House Subcom- 
- mittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions has obtained jurisdiction over 
renewal of general revenue sharing. 
Whether this subcommittee desires 
or can wield “generalist” authority 
remains to be seen. 


BEHAVIORAL PERSPECTIVES 


Examined above are governmental 
entities as well'as institutional 
and role relationships as structural 
features of federalism in relation 
to revenue sharing. The follow- 
ing treatment of behavioral perspec- 
tives is briefer in focus and compass 
for several reasons, not the least 
of which is a limited amount of 
data on officials’ perceptions of their 
own and others’ behavior in inter- 
governmental contexts. The scope 
and significance of behavioral per- 
spectives are of such magnitude that, 


17. Frederic N. Cleaveland, “Congress and 
Urban Problems: Legislating for Urban 
Areas,” Journal of Politics 28, no. 2 (May 
1966), pp. 289-307. 
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in the brief space remaining, little 
more can be done than to call atten- 
tion to the topic and convey an 
appreciation for its prominence in 
intergovernmental affairs. 

A few surveys are extant that re- 
port distributions, invariably at one 
point in time, on how some officials 
view the actions and responses of 
others. In 1965 the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions posed an extensive battery of 
questions to more than 100 national 
administrators of federal grant 
programs.'® Two perspectives rele- 
vant to this discussion were notable 
among a wide-ranging set of find- 
ings from the survey. First, the 
federal officials expressed doubts 
and made negative comments about 
the professional competence and 
commitment of state and local ad- 
ministrators. Second, and more sig- 
nificantly, the subcommittee report 
noted: “Elected policymakers at the 
state and local level [generalists] 
were identified—either clearly or 
obliquely—as the villains in the 
drama of intergovernmental, person- 
nel relationships. The national ad- 
ministrators opposed giving these 
elected officials greater flexibility, 
which might result in needed 
changes in state and local personnel 
policies.”!® 

A second survey, also taken in 
1965, examined the attitudes of city 
managers in large council-manager 
cities. It specifically requested 
managers’ views on the coopera- 
tiveness and results of contacts with 
officials at the national and state 
levels. The managers reported that 


18. U.S., Senate, Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations, The Federal System 
as seen by Federal Aid Officials, 89th Cong., 
ist sess. (Committee Print), 15 December 
1965. 

19. Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Federal System, p. 13. 
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national officials were slightly more 
cooperative than state officials.?° 
When the results of intergovern- 
mental contacts were evaluated, 
however,. the relationships with 
national officials came out clearly 


‘more favorable than those with the 


state. Essentially similar findings 
were disclosed by a more recent 
study.” Of 802 chief administra- 
tive officers responding to a 1969 
survey, 38 percent reported that 
the federal government was more 
helpful in dealing with city prob- 
lems. This contrasted with 21 per- 
cent indicating state officials were 
more helpful. Significantly, 27 per- 
cent reported that neither federal nor 
state officials were helpful. This last 
substantial proportion is probably an 
indication of the tension, rivalry and 
dissatisfaction present in the mazes 
of intergovernmental interactions. 
Selective perspectives of national 
and local officials provide touch- 
points in two of the three major 
planes of government. A few data 
points have also been established 
within the third plane, state govern- 
ment. Two or three attitude ele- 
ments are especially noteworthy 
among top state administrators. For 
example, approximately 90 percent 
of state agency heads indicated 
either strong or moderate agreement 
that “it is very important that rela- 
tionships between the national 
government and local units be 
channeled through the states.”” 


20. Deil S. Wright, “Intergovernmental 
Relations in Large Council-Manager Cities,” 
American Politics Quarterly 1, no. 2 (April 
1973), p. 168, 

21. International City Management Asso- 
ciation, “Federal, State, Local Relation- 
ships,” Urban Data Service 1, no. 12 (De- 
cember 1969), p. 4. 

22. Deil S. Wright, Federal Grants-in-Aid: 
Perspectives and Alternatives (Washington, 
D.C.: American Enterprise Institute, 1968), 
p. 124, 
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State officials exhibit, in this re- 
sporise pattern and in others, a 
“strong state” bias. The states and 
their officials, according to this view, 
are not merely intermediaries, 
middlemen or facilitators, but are 
keystones in arches forming the 
intergovernmental system. 

Responses by state administrators 
to other questions revealed the pres- 
ence of substantial negative or less 
favorable attitudes toward national 
and local officials. For example, 
nearly one-third disagreed with a 
statement suggesting that more 
authority and discretion be granted 
to local units of government.” Gen- 
erally speaking, it is fair to say that 
state administrators indicated a sub- 
stantial degree of doubt or skepti- 
cism about the views of intergovern- 
mental actors at other levels. 

These data identify within the 
three planes of governments the 
attitudes of tension, doubt, skepti- 
cism and concern present among 
one set of actors as they perceive 
intergovernmental actors in the 
other planes. There is a graphic 
approach to portraying the presence 
of the contrasting and competitive 
features present in the participants’ 
perspectives described above. Fig- 
ure 4 shows visually how national, 
state and local officials perceive the 
position and perspectives of the 
other participants in the inter- 
governmental bargaining-exchange 
process. The perspectives are dia- 
grammed by the inverted-pyramid, 
diamond, and hourglass shapes. 
Each geometric pattern is a simpli- 
fied representation of how a na- 
tional, state or local official sees 
his own and other participants’ 
perspectives. 

For example, national officials 
judge their own views of problems 


23, Wright, Federal Grants-in-Aid, p. 124. 
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FIGURE 4 
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and policies as broad, extensive, 


circumspect and wide-ranging. 
When national officials assess the 
outlooks of state-level officials, they 
judge them as having more limited 
and narrower perspectives, ones 
that do not match the breadth, 
scope and quality of the ones they, 
.the national officials, hold. National 
officials see local officials as holding 
a highly restricted, particularistic, 
even pafochial set of perspectives. 
Local officials might. be caricatured 
as “pipsqueak mayors” or “fly-by- 
night city managers.” A less extreme 
but real-life occurrence of this pat- 
tern of perceptions surfaced shortly 
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level federal career official told 
Governor George Romney of Michi- 
gan and Mayor Jerome Cavanagh 
of Detroit that he knew better than 
they the likely causes and cures for 
Detroits community conflagration. 
State officials’ perspectives form 
a diamond shape. They judge their 
own positions and outlooks as wide- 
ranging, potent, and broadly appro- 
priate to the problems they face. 
Put differently, state officials see 
themselves sitting athwart the fed- 
eral system. They see the views of 
national officials as constricted, nar- 
row, and inappropriately attuned to 
the special circumstances and con- 


after the 1967 Detroit riot. A mid- \ ditions of their particular state. Like- 
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wise, state officials view the per- 
spectives of local officials as limited, 
particularistic, and insufficiently 
. broad in scope. 

At the local level, intergovern- 
mental perspectives conform to an 
hourglass shape. Local officials see 
common and compatibly broad out- 
looks shared by local and national 
participants; but at the state level 
they see narrow and limiting per- 
spectives as dominant. This fits 
the frequently mentioned charge by 
local officials that the states are the 
bottlenecks of the entire system. An 
alternative, hydraulic-oriented criti- 
cism is that the states are funnels 
rather than tunnels. The constricted 
character of the states as conduits, 
according to local officials, helps 
explain the increased bypassing of 
the states in direct national-local 
flows of funds. These direct national- 
- local dollars are estimated at about 

$6 billion in 1974, excluding gen- 
‘eral revenue sharing. 

These graphic characterizations of 
officials’ perspectives are unques- 
tionably crude and insufficiently 
attentive to variations by types of 
officials and the diversity among 
the units. The prime point is not to 
offer the diagrams as uniform and in- 
variant descriptions but to empha- 
size the presence of contrasting out- 
looks among differently situated 
officials. Equally important is the 
degree to which each participant 
sees the others as having outlooks 
different from his own. The aggre- 
gate effect of these multiple and 
contrasting perspectives is a pattern 
` of cleavages and competition. This 
can be noted visually if all three 
geometric shapes are overlaid. The 
result is a jagged jumble of lines 
and patterns producing the tension 
: and rivalry labeled above as the cur- 
rent competitive phase of inter- 
governmental relations. Stated dif- 
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ferently, there is a great deal of 
tightness in the system and a lack 
of slack resources by which the 
taut sinews of the system can be 
eased, 

In the framework of the above 
formulation, revenue sharing has 
undoubtedly made a major contri- 
bution to easing or loosening the 
pressures on beleaguered state and 
local officials. In the cute and only 
half-jesting quip of one mayor, “Rev- 
enue sharing is my security blan- 
ket!” Almost by definition, general 
revenue sharing makes an important 
contribution to a relaxation of in- 
tergovernmental tensions. In the 
geometry of officials’ perspectives 
depicted in figure 4, it should help 
round off the sharp points present in 
attitude patterns. To that extent 
revenue sharing has had, and will 
continue to have, positive effects on 
the structure of officials’ inter- 
governmental perspectives. 


CONCLUSION 


Three structural features of Ameri- 
can federalism are examined above 
in an effort to assess and predict 
the impact of general revenue shar- 
ing. The three structural character- 
istics are: (1) governmental entities; 
(2) institutions and actor roles; and 
(3) behavioral perspectives. 

The probable short and long term 
effects of general revenue sharing on ` 
the number of governmental units 
are modest and marginal. By favor- 
ing units of general government, 
revenue sharing may blunt the pro- 
liferation of special districts. At the 
same time, it will likely have a 
preservative effect on some town- 
ships that might otherwise atrophy 
and disappear as operating entities. 

The effects of revenue sharing on 
public employment are noteworthy 
in three respects. First, there is a 
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positive correlation between the use 
of revenue sharing for operating pur- 
poses and the size of jurisdictions, 
as well as the degree of fiscal pres- 
sure on units. Second, operating out- 
lays are reflected more directly in 
public employment increases, and a 
recognizable rise in employment did 


occur even in the first year of. 


revenue sharing. Third, revenue 
sharing is likely to foster and even 
accentuate the secular shift of state 
government from a capital-intensive 
to a service-intensive component 
of the federal system. 

General revenue sharing is both a 
cause and an effect of the pluralistic 
and fragmented patterns present in 
the structures of separation of 
powers and federalism. The frag- 
mented features of federalism re- 
volve around a cleavage between 
political-administrative generalists 
and functional or programmatic 
specialists. Revenue sharing is the 
generalists’ answer to the accretions 
of influence by the specialists. There 
is considerable doubt as to whether 
it has provided a firm base from 
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which the executive-generalist coa- 
lition can mount sufficient efforts 
to extend revenue sharing and ac- 
cumulate influence to apply to other 
issues. The fragile features of the 
generalist orientation are shown in 
sharper relief when compared and 
contrasted with the policy making 
subsystem at the national level. The 
autonomy, insulation and strength of 
the reinforcing rectangle are im- 
portant barriers to the potency of 
the Public Interest Groups on the 
Potomac scene. 

Perhaps the most abstract and un- 
appreciated effect of general rev- 
enue sharing has been some reduc- 
tion in the tension, competition and 
rivalry pervading the relationships 
among intergovernmental actors. 
Patterns of intergovernmental per- 
spectives exacerbate taut relation- 
ships. Revenue sharing has fur- 
nished and, if extended, will con- 
tinue to provide slack or a cushion 
against which many of the harsher 
blows resulting from intergovern- 
mental collisions will be appre- 
ciably softened. 
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Federalism and the Shifting Nature 
of Fiscal Relations 


By RICHARD P. NATHAN 


ABSTRACT: General revenue sharing is the best example 
of shifting governmental relationships as a result of the 
“New Federalism” agenda advanced by former President 
Nixon. What is occurring, in essence, is a sorting out and re- 
arranging of governmental functions. Using this framework, 
this article considers the rationale for general revenue sharing 
and other New Federalism programs, with the main emphasis 
on the decentralizing proposals of New Federalism. A 
concluding section considers the importance of govern- 
mental structure to New Federalism. The emphasis has been 
on increasing the autonomy of local general purpose units 
of government and decreasing the federal government’s 
role in administrative decisions. The Brookings’ monitoring 
revenue sharing project will provide necessary insights 
into the distributional, fiscal and political impact of gerieral 
revenue sharing. 


Richard P. Nathan is currently a Senior Fellow at the Brookings Institution and 
a Visiting Professor at the University of Virginia. He is also Director of the 
Brookings’ study of general revenue sharing. He served as Chairman ‘of former 
President Nixon’s pre-inaugural Task Force on Intergovernmental Fiscal Rela- 
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from 1969 to 1971. From September 1971 to November 1972, he was Deputy Under- 
secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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- FEDERALISM AND FISCAL RELATIONS 


XPRESSING a widely held 
view, President Franklin 
Pierce in 1854 vetoed a bill to aid 
the indigent insane, claiming it 
would ultimately give the federal 
government power and responsibil- 
ity for large numbers of the needy 
and that this, in. his words, would 
be: “subversive of the whole theory 
upon which the union of these States 
is founded.”! Similarly, referring to 
the long period from Monroe’s presi- 
dency through Buchanan’s, James 
Maxwell in The Fiscal Impact on 
Federalism, said, “At no time did the 
touch of the Federal Government 
bear so lightly.” 

Lincoln’s signing of the Morrill 
Act, which Buchanan vetoed, began 
the march of the federal government 
in domestic affairs. The year 1913, 
with the establishment of the Labor 
Department, the adoption of the Six- 
teenth Amendment to the Consti- 
. tution authorizing an income tax, 
and the passage of important public 
health legislation marked a further 
acceleration. When World War I 
ended, unlike the Civil War, the 
taxes adopted to finance it were con- 
tinued. The New Deal represented a 
further advance of the federal gov- 
ernment in the domestic arena. This 
general movement culminated in 
the mid-1960s with the nearly 
inchoate theory of the Great Society, 
essentially holding ‘that whatever 
domestic subject the national gov- 
ernment cared about was its proper 
domain. 

The issue which underlies this 
capsule history is the basic relation- 
ship of the federal government to the 
states. According to Woodrow Wil- 
son, this issue “cannot be settled 


1. James A. Maxwell, The Fiscal Impact 
of Federalism in the United States (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1946), 
p. 20. 
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by the opinion of any one genera- 
tion, because it is a question of 
growth and every successive stage of 
our political and economic develop-' 
ment gives it a new aspect—makes 
it a new question.” 

Power is shifting today in Ameri- 
can federalism. Revenue sharing 
and New Federalism mark a turning 
point, the impact of which is just 
now being felt. 


A DEFINITION OF NEW FEDERALISM 


The phrase New Federalism was 
first used in President Nixon’s 
August 8, 1969 television address 
to the nation, in which his domestic 
program was introduced. Since that 
time, the term has had a checkered 
career, momentarily giving way to 
“the New. American Revolution” 
and later in 1972 being restored to 
favor. 

The meaning given to President 
Nixon’s New Federalism program in 
this article encompasses the whole 
of domestic policy. The key idea is 
sorting out and rearranging govern- 
mental functions. Although the cri- 
teria were not systematically ar- 
rayed, a reasonably coherent strat- 
egy emerged in the Nixon years 
for selecting those governmental 
functions to be decentralized and 
those for which central government 
action was regarded as necessary 
and appropriate. Similar themes had 
been percolating in American poli- 
tics since the mid-1960s, voiced by 
Democrats and Republicans. For ex- 
ample, all of the major Democratic 
contenders for the presidency in the 
Senate in 1968 and 1972 supported 
revenue sharing. In fact, without 
such bipartisan support revenue 


2. Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional 
Government in the United States (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1911), p. 
173. ; 
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sharing legislation never would 
have overcome the strong centrist 
political forces of Washington 
: politics. 

On the whole, the functions to be 
decentralized under President Nix- 
on’s domestic program were services 
provided in the community—that 
is, where local governments them- 
selves establish and manage an ac- 
tivity, such as schools, local fire 
protection and hospitals. This idea 
of selective decentralization was im- 
plemented through a major change 
in emphasis in national policy to 
loosen and broaden the conditions 
of federal grants-in-aid to state and 
local governments. 

It is necessary to consider these 
recent changes in federal grants- 
in-aid in a broad context. All govern- 
ment programs have three facets: 
(1) financing, (2) policy making, and 
(3) administration. New Federalism, 
in effect, said that financial as- 
sistance from the federal govern- 
ment to states and localities should 
continue in the functional areas se- 
lected fgr decentralization, but that 
policy making and administrative 
influence of the federal government 
should be reduced through revenue 
sharing (both general and special) 
and related changes in the structure 
of other grants to states and lo- 
calities. 

On the other hand, the functions 
for which stronger national controls 
were advocated under New Federal- 
ism can be grouped under four 
headings: 


1. Transfer payments to individ- 
uals (both cash and in-kind), 
as in the case of Social Se- 
curity benefits, cash assistance 
for the aged, food stamps and 
health care insurance. 

2. Functions for which spillovers 
from one area to another are 
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especially important, the best 
example being water and air 
pollution control. (This distinc- 
tion, of course, is a matter 
of degree. There are certain to 
be differences in the definition 
of degrees of spillover for par- 
ticular services, depending on 
who is doing the classifying.) 

3. Functions for which it is deter- 
mined thata stimulus is needed 
on a temporary basis to demon- 
strate new techniques. (Drug 
abuse prevention and family 
planning are examples of areas 
where new categorical pro- 
grams were advanced under 
New Federalism using this 
demonstration-effect ration- 
ale.) 

4. Closely related to the third 
category are research activities 
for which every geographical 
area does not need to be in- 
volved in the same way and 
to the same degree. (Examples 
here are the National Institutes - 
of Education and Health. 


In effect, the proponents of this 
kind of sorting and rearranging 
of functions for American federal- 
ism reject Morton Grodzins’ notion 
that the American federal system is 
and should be patterned like his 
famous marble cake. Adherents to 
these new themes for domestic 
policy see a more orderly and sys- 
tematic arrangement of functional 
responsibilities, not necessarily a 
neat system, but a logical overall 
pattern for assigning financial, pol- 
icy making, and administrative re- 
sponsibilities by major function to 
different levels of government. 

This theme of sorting out and 
rearranging domestic functions was 
a constant one in the Nixon years. 
In a memorandum to “Senior Ad- 
ministration Officials” urging them 
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to support revenue sharing in June 
of 1970, the president explained 
New F ederalism as follows: 


. Under the New Federalism, major aims 


are to define more clearly functional 
responsibilities among levels of govern- 
ment and strengthen governmental 
institutions at all levels. Welfare, for 
example, is appropriately a national 
responsibility. . . . In areas which are 
primarily State-local responsibilities, 
revenue sharing and other measures 
which the Administration has advanced 
will strengthen the capacity of States 
and localities to make decisions which 
reflect their own priorities and needs. 


This theme was sounded again six 
months later in the 1971 State of the 
Union message: 


Established functions that are clearly 
and essentially Federal in nature will 
still be -performed by the Federal 
Government. New functions that need to 
be sponsored or performed by the Fed- 
eral Government—such as those I have 
urged tonight in welfare and health— 
will be added to the Federal agenda. 
Whenever it makes the best sense for 
us to act as a whole nation, the Fed- 
eral Government should and will lead 
the way. But where State or local govern- 
ments can better do what needs to be 
done, let us see that they have the 
resources to do it there. 


The 1971 State of the Union mes- 
sage also presented a strong ration- 
ale for general and special revenue 
sharing: 


If we put more power in more places, 
we can make government more creative 
in more places. That way we multiply 
the number of people with the ability 


. to make things happen. 


As the Nixon administration be- 
came more familiar with domestic 
programs, its statements reflected 
increasingly more specific ideas on 
why particular functions were more 
appropriately federal or state-local. 
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Speaking about the environment, 
for example, President Nixon, in re- 
marks to the Governors’ Conference 
in February 1970, explained in his 
own words the relationship between 
revenue sharing and national initia- 
tives for environmental protection, 
as follows: 


When we look at the problem of the 
environment and where we go, there 
are these thoughts I would like to leave 
with you: first, the necessity that the 
approach be national. I believe in States’ 
responsibilities. This is why revenue 
sharing to me is a concept that should 
be adopted. On the other hand, when 
we consider the problem of the environ- 
ment, it is very clear that clean air and 
clean water doesn’t stop at a State line? 


Similarly, in the field of welfare, 
the administration developed over 
time an increasingly more specific 
definition of national and state-local 
responsibilities. In a message to 
Congress in March 1972, President 
Nixon specified that the welfare 
payment function, as in the case of 
Social Security, is appropriately a 
national responsibility: © ° - 


While decentralized management is 
highly desirable in many fields and is 
indeed central to my philosophy of 
government, I believe that many ofthese 
problems in welfare administration can 
best be solved by using a national 
automated payments system, which 
would produce economies and con- 
siderably increase both equity of treat- 
ment and tighten administration.* 


3. Remarks, Winter Session of the National 
Governors’ Conference in Washington, 
27 February 1970. 

4, Presidential Message, 27 March 1972. 
The adult (aged, blind, and disabled) wel- 
fare categories were federalized under the 
Social Security Administration, effective 
1 January 1974. These three groups accounted 
for nearly one-half of the caseload of state 
and county welfare agencies at the end of 
1973. 
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On the other hand, the same state- : 


ment stressed that under this plan, 
“States and counties would be freed 
to concentrate on social services to 
recipients, making use of their closer 
understanding of the needs of local 
residents.” This distinction be- 
tween income transfer and service 
functions applies equally well to 
other human resource programs. 

In the areas of manpower and edu- 
cation, the Nixon administration 
urged that the special revenue shar- 
ing approach be adopted to replace 
existing categorical grants for these 
human resource services as a means 
of strengthening’ state-local re- 
sponsibility. 


To summarize, New Federalism 
can be presented according to four- 


major budget categories. It desig- 
nated human resource services and 


community development programs . 


as appropriate for decentralization 
policies, whereas in the fields of 
income security and natural re- 
sources, many of the major proposals 
advanced involved increased cen- 
tral governmental responsibility. 
(Nearly all of the “priority expendi- 
ture categories” for general revenue 
sharing and all six of the original 


special revenue sharing bills were. 


for human resource services and 
‚community development.) Alto- 
` gether this program involved re- 
structuring the two dominant types 
of domestic programs of the federal 
government: (1) grants-in-aid under 
_ which assistance is provided to state 
and local governments; and (2) 
income transfer programs through 
which assistance is provided to in- 
dividuals. These two types of ac- 
tivities combined account for more 
than three-quarters of all nonde- 
fense spending by the federal 
government. 


5. Presidential Message, 27 March 1972. 
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LOCALISM AND INDIVIDUAL 
CHOICE KEY VALUES 


Despite the fact that both de- . 
centralizing and centralizing pro- 
posals were part of New Federalism, 
historically, the important change of 
direction was decentralization. At its 
roots, New Federalism involved 
basic social values. It sought to 
strengthen the sense of community 
and increase the capacity of indi- ` 
viduals to influence events. Local- 
ism and individual choice—that 
is, a market strategy—were its hall- 
marks. In respect to the latter, wel- 
fare reform is indeed an extension 
of the idea of the decentralists. 


THE INCOME STRATEGY 


The income strategy (D. Patrick 
Moynihan’s characterization) moves 
away from having the national 
government attempt to solve many 
different types of problems for the 
poor and the disadvantaged through 
specialized service programs, re- 
lying more heavily on the individual 
who receives income or in-kind 
assistance to solve his own prob- 
lems. Over the course of the Nixon 
years, the transition for human re- 
source programs -from a service 
strategy to the income strategy was 
pronounced. The administration’s 
first budget message (for fiscal year 
1971) emphasized that outlays for 
all human resource programs for the 
first time would exceed defense 


6. Although there clearly are problems 
which require specialized services, such as 
child protective service and honte care for 
the disabled, the emphasis of the income 
strategy is- to move away from the service 
approach at the national level, defining 
these activities as primarily tasks for states 
and localities, and to concentrate instead 
on providing cash and in-kind assistance in 
a manner which treats all persons equally 
according to their needs. 
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E > 
spending. Four years later, when 
Nixon’s fiscal year 1975 budget was 
presented, income support programs 
alone exceeded defense, almost 
doubling in this period. Total out- 
lays for income support programs 
were projected in fiscal 1975 at 
$100 billion, or one-third of the 
entire federal budget.’ 

True, this growth was by no means 
fully a product of the Nixon admin- 
istration. But the fact of the matter 

-is that, even though somewhat re- 
` luctantly at times, Richard Nixon 
presided over a growth in Social 
Security and other income support 
programs that can only be described 
as dramatic.’ The Family Assistance 
Plan and Nixon’s embracing of an 
income strategy in 1969 surely 
spurred this growth. The effect of his 
policies was most pronounced in 
the case of food stamps, which Nixon 
singled out in his first year of office 
for material expansion, and which 
grew nearly tenfold in expenditures 
from fiscal 1969 to 1975. 

Watergate aside, one can argue 
that the Nixon administration’s 
second term would have been a 
period of less rapid change in 
domestic policy in any event. This 
is true historically of second terms. 
Policy innovations tend to come at 
the beginning of a new administra- 
tion. The .ensuing years are more 
typically years of consolidation and 
assimilation. New Federalism has 


7. Of this amount, approximately two- 
thirds is in the form of Social Security 
benefits, nat 

8. There is an anecdote, probably apoc- 
ryphal, that Hubert H. Humphrey in 1968, 
as the Democratic candidate for president, 
was advised by Social Security Commissioner 
Robert Ball to call for a 55 percent increase 
in Social Security benefits during his ad- 
ministration. Humphrey declined, saying this 
would not be a responsible course of action, 
In the four years of the Nixon first term, 
Social Security benefits grew by 55 percent. 
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had, and is continuing to have, a 
significant impact. Compared with . 
past administrations, there are good 
reasons for concluding that the 
Nixon years will prove to have been 
a period of fundamental change in 
domestic policy. This conclusion 
applies particularly to the fiscal re- 
lationships of domestic government 
and less so to its structure, the sub- 
ject of the remainder of this article. 


NEW FEDERALISM AND 
GOVERNMENTAL 
STRUCTURE 


New Federalism was much less 
well-formed and articulated when it 
came to matters of governmental 
structure. Two key themes for 
governmental - structure, however, 
emerge from a review of this period: 


l.. New Federalism favored gen- 
eralists, that is, both general 
purpose units of state and local 
government and generalist of- 
ficials—elected or appointed 
chief executives. General 
governments were favored as 
opposed to special districts and 
particular functional agencies, 
both of which received more 
favored treatment under cate- 
gorical grants-in-aid from the 
federal government than under 
general and special revenue 
sharing. 

2. Having made this initial dis- 
tinction between general and 
special governments, New 
Federalism followed state 
practice as to what constitutes 
a general purpose unit of local 
government—a county, mu- 
nicipality or township. In this 
respect, the national govern- 
ment under New Federalism 
attempted to be neutral among 
different types and levels of 
multifunction or general pur- 
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pose units of local government. 
Distribution formulas under 
general and special revenue 
sharing were designed to re- 
flect the varying patterns of 
contemporary federalism in 
terms of the functions assigned 
by different states to different 
levels and types of local 
government. 


Related to the point just stated, 
a comment needs to be made about 
President Johnson’s programs for 
a War on Poverty. New Federalism, 
to say the least, was critical of 
quasi-governmental, antipoverty 
agencies as established under the 
Economic Opportunity and Model 
Cities Acts. The administration’s 
policies at times were harsh, even 
bitter, in this area. A more positive 
way of looking at this same idea 
(which the Nixon administration 
could have put forward, but chose 
not to) is that these quasi-govern- 
mental antipoverty organizations 
did have a positive function as a 
catalyst and a training ground in 
the mid-1960s, but that they did not 
represent appropriate long term 
arrangements. Rather than setting 
up special “side games” for the poor 
and minorities, it can be argued 
that the federal government should 
attempt instead to draw all citizens 
into the mainstream of local politics, 
which increasingly is a fertile area 
for minorities as their relative num- 
bers in the central city increase. 

In sum, the structural effects of 
New Federalism—in theory, but not 
always in practice—involved a 
preference for general governmental 
institutions and actors and a reliance 
on legitimate political processes. 
According to New Federalism as 
defined here, the federal govern- 
ment should stay out of the thicket 
of state-local governmental struc- 
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ture, being neutral among different 
types and levels of general purpose 
units of local government. 


ROLE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
UNDER REVENUE SHARING 


This derived theory provides in- 
sights into changing intergovern- 
mental relationships under New 
Federalism. Revenue sharing pro- 
vides an illustration of how the sys- 
tem works. 

Shared revenue is paid one-third 
to state governments, the remainder 
to local units. The latter payments 
are determined by a formula which 
takes into account the relative 
financing roles of the various dif- 
ferent general purpose units of local 
government—counties, cities and 
townships. The first year’s allocation 
to New York City, for example, 
was $27 per capita, or more than 
twice the $11 per capita that went 
to the city of Los Angeles. On the 
other hand, Los Angeles County, 
which provides an extensive array 
of services countywide, including 
the central city, received:$12 per 
capita. With both allocations taken 
into account, the resulting $23 per 
capita for the area and residents of 
the city of Los Angeles is not much 
below the amount for New York 
City, where there is no overlying 
county government.® 


9. The first Brookings report, Monitoring 
Revenue Sharing, presents tabulations which 
show, for the nation’s largest cities indi- 
vidually and for all municipalities by pop- 
ulation size, not only the amount of shared 
revenue paid directly to municipal govern- 
ments, but also the sum of such allocations 
plus a population-based proration of the 
entitlements of overlying county govern- 
ments. These composite figures provide a ` 
much better basis for comparative analysis 
than “municipal government” amounts 
alone, which disregard the varying degree 
of city-county layering in the distribution of 
funds. At the same time, however, the use 
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Similar issues arise for special 
revenue sharing. The manpower 
revenue sharing program, the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act of 1973, like general reve- 
nue sharing, is channeled both to 
individual general purpose units of 
local government and state govern- 
ments. The act gives preference as 
“prime sponsors” to municipalities 
of more than 100,000 population. 
Counties with more than 100,000 
(after eliminating eligible cities 
within their borders) are also eli- 
gible as prime sponsors. State 
governments are responsible for the 
“balance of the State.” Incentive 
payments are made to consortiums 
of local governments which jointly 
administer these manpower funds.” 

In this area, as in others, the aim is 
to avoid having the federal govern- 
ment involved on a case-by-case 
basis in determining which specific 
local governments should be re- 
sponsible for manpower programs. 


of population as a basis for proration in- 
volves the arbitrary assumption that bene- 
fits from each county’s shared revenue 
(whether through improved services or 
lower taxes) accrue uniformly to non-city 
and city residents of the county. There are 
bound to be instances of considerable urban 
or rural bias in the flow of benefits. In 
an effort to pin down and quantify these 
variations -for future reports, we have asked 
the field research associates, in nine cases 
where our field research panel includes both 
a metropolitan city and an overlying county 
government, to make an assessment of the 
city’s relative benefit from the county’s use 
of shared revenue. See, Richard P. Nathan, 
Allen D. Manvel, and Susannah E. Calkins, 
Monitoring Revenue Sharing (Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1975). 

10. Information on the specifications of 
CETA from William Mirengoff, director of an 
ongoing monitoring study of CETA similar 
to the Brookings study of general revenue 
sharing. This study, also financed by the 
Ford Foundation, is being conducted under 
the auspices of the National Academy of 
Sciences. i 
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But neutrality is an elusive stan- 
dard. It is expected that cities will 
gain (as they have received rela- 
tively lesh manpower funds in the 
past); thal counties in some cases 
will be losers; and that the biggest 
losers will be the states. The over- 
all picture for the new comprehen- 
sive manpower act, however, is 
bound to be mixed. The benefit, 
if such results, of having more man- 
power decisions made at the local 
level may be found to have costs 
(limited or appreciable) in terms of 
inefficiencies as these role-changing 
questions are settled. On the other 
hand, having the federal govern- 
ment approve prime sponsors on a 
case-by-case basis—which may in 
fact be an impossible task—has 
been avoided. 

The Community Development 
block grant program enacted in 1974, 
which grew out of Nixon’s pro- 
posal for urban revenue sharing, 
recognizes county governments, but 
the emphasis is on general purpose 
units of municipal government. 
From the outset, the administra- 
tion’s aim was to devise a formula 
that makes this allocation process 
an automatic one. Some 500 metro- 
politan cities and eventually as many 
as 50 “urban counties” receive auto- 
matic allocations under this legisla- 
tion. In this case, the losers will be 
special districts for functions such as 
urban renewal and housing, ironi- 
cally units which often were es- 
tablished precisely because of the 
encouragement provided under fed- 
eral grants-in-aid. 


COMING: A “NEW 
STRUCTURALISM?” 


Admittedly, this description of the 
workings of general and special 
revenue sharing ignores other poli- 
cies of the Nixon years which cannot 
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be described as oriented towards 
general governments and neutral 
among different types and arrange- 
ments of these governments. The 
administration’s policy, for example, 
to promote the creation of regional 
planning and coordinating bodies 
under Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Section 701 grants and the 
Comprehensive Community Health 
program are examples of areas in 
which this derived theory on the 
intended fiscal and structural effects 
of New Federalism can be called 
into question. 

Despite the overall aim of New 
Federalism to avoid intervention by 
the federal government in the struc- 
ture of state and local government, 
there is growing evidence that in the 
next decade the great issue of Ameri- 
can domestic government will be 
precisely this question. Appearing 
increasingly in the literature is a 
view which says, “Yes, the federal 
government should decategorize, 
but if we are going to do this, 
we need to be sure that state and 
local governments have the organi- 
Zational forms and structural ca- 
pacity to respond to this challenge.” 
Advocates of this so-called New 
Structuralism differ as to the way in 
which, and the degree to which, the 
federal government should deter- 
mine what is a proper structure for 
state and local governments. But in 
essence what is involved is the use of 


federal power to bring about pre-. 


ferred organizational arrangements 
of local governments, and especially 
in metropolitan areas to simplify 
and consolidate local governments.4 


li. The most explicit and fully developed 
version of this New Structuralist position is 
that taken in recent reports on substate re- 
gionalism by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR). In 
the first report in this series (published in 
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New Federalism, on the other hand, 
did not say that this consolidation 
model, federally powered, is a bad 
mode]—only that decisions on these 
issues should be left to the states 
and, in cases where home rule power 
is granted, to their component local 
governments.” 


ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECTS OF 
NEW FEDERALISM 


General revenue sharing is the 
most important legislative enact- 
ment of New Federalism. Its effects 
in terms of both the fiscal relation- 
ships and structural consequences 
need to be closely studied. The 
Brookings Institution in December 
1972 initiated a five-year monitoring 
project on the State and Local Fiscal 
Assistance Act of 1972. This study, 
financed by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, will result in a series 
of Brookings books on revenue 
sharing, examining the following 
three major types of effects of rev- 
enue sharing on recipient state and 
local governments: 


October 1973), the ACIR urged that all 
metropolitan areas establish what are referred 
to as Umbrella Multi-Jurisdictional Or- 
ganizations (UMJOs). While the report “soft-, 
pedals” the federal role, it would be a sub- 
stantial one. The ACIR, with Governor 
Daniel Evans of Washington State dissenting, 
recommended that a “firm requirement” be 
set forth in all federal grant legislation that 
UMJOs be in operation in all areas, or in 
the alternative that the Office of Management 
and Budget be empowered to designate such 
an entity. UMJOs would have the power to 
approve or disapprove all federal grants 
within their borders. See, Regional Decision- 
Making: New Strategies for Substate Dis- 
tricts, ACIR, A-43, p. 348. This report is a 
valuable resource, well-written and ex- 
tensively documented. The author takes 
exception only to its point of view and con- 
clusions. 

12. See, Nathan, Manvel, and Calkins, 
Monitoring Revenue Sharing. 
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l. Distributional—_How was the 
money allocated? 

2. Fiscal—What have been its 

- real or net effects? 

3. Political—What have been the 
effects of revenue sharing on 
the processes and structure of 
state and local governments? 


The analysis of the distributional 
effects of revenue sharing is.based 
on Treasury and Bureau of the 
Census data. The analysis of the 
fiscal and political effects of revenue 
sharing is based primarily on field 
research by a group of Brookings 
Associates who report periodically 
on the effects of shared revenue for 
a sample of 65 selected jurisdictions, 
including 8 state governments, 29 
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cities, 21 counties, 6 townships and 
one Indian tribe. 

These data have been developed 
and presented by a group of public 
finance and intergovernmental 
specialists, including the 23 field 
research associates. Different read- 
ers will come to different conclu- 
sions in analyzing the data. This is 
as it should be. The report surely 
provides grist for many mills. On the 
basis of this'kind of data, decisions 
as to whether revenue sharing 
should be extended, amended or 
terminated should, in the final 
analysis, be made by organizations 
and individual observers in the 
framework of the kinds of broad 
fiscal, structural and social value 
issues discussed above. 
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REVENUE SHARING AND FEDERALISM 


S THE preceding articles indi- 
cate, general revenue sharing 

has certainly provided considerable 
controversy and increased interest 
in American federalism. Despite 
one’s ideological and political posi- 
tion vis-a-vis general revenue shar- 
ing, it is doubtful if any other pro- 
gram of its size has caused such 
widespread interest and political 
interaction in recent American his- 
tory. Certainly the War on Poverty 
or the recently reached domestic 
economic choices may have been 
widely discussed and debated, but 
not with the same ferocity and by 
as many divergent groups in Ameri- 


can society as general revenue shar- 


ing. 

Despite this debate and contro- 
versy, little attention has been paid 
to the impact and significance of 
general revenue sharing for Ameri- 
can federalism. This concluding 
article places general revenue shar- 
ing in its political context, evaluates 
its results, considers important 
- political questions likely to be de- 
cided in the future, and assesses the 
impact general revenue sharing has 
had, and is likely to have, on Ameri- 
can federalism. 


THE POLITICAL CONTEXT 


General revenue sharing did not 
materialize overnight, but evolved 
slowly as the political forces neces- 
sary for its adoption coalesced in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. In 
addition, perceived economic condi- 
tions facing states and localities 
were an important factor in the 
decision making process. An often 
overlooked but important aspect of 
general revenue sharing was its re- 
lationship to former President 
Nixon’s conception of federal rela- 
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tions in the United States embodied 
in his “New Federalism.”? 

General revenue sharing was in- 
deed the cornerstone for this con- 
cept, but it was not the only com- 
ponent. Welfare reform, special rev- 
enue sharing in the form of block 
grants, decentralization of national 
administrative agencies to the re- 
gional level, and the reorganization 
of the executive departments, were 
also key components of Nixon’s New 
Federalism. General revenue shar- 
ing was important because of its 
uniqueness and the implications it 
held for federal relations in the 
United States, and because it would 
be the first major legislative test of 
the program. 

General revenue sharing differed 
greatly in at least three ways from 
prior federal programs to aid state 
and local governments. In the first 
place, the general revenue sharing 
legislation, by its provision for the 
creation ofa trust fund for five years, 
reduced congressional control over 
the program by eliminating the 
yearly appropriations *process.? 
While this did not necessarily mean 
an increase in the power of the 
presidency, it did mean that con- 
gressional control through the an- 
nual appropriations process was 
eliminated. A review of the anti- 
poverty legislation and its appro- 
priations struggles indicates the 
importance of eliminating this from 
the general revenue sharing legis- 
lation. Indeed, congressional op- 
position to general revenue sharing 
was often based on this particular 


1. Fora general statement on New Federal- 
ism, see, former President Nixon’s 1971 An- 
nual Message to Congress on the State of 
the Union. 

2. See, Public Law 92-512 for the specifics 
of the legislation on the establishment of 
the trust fund. 
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"aspect of the program rather than on 
the basic justification given for it. 
It would make political sense for 
members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee as well as other 
members of Congress to oppose 
the measure due to this procedural 
aspect. There is little doubt that the 
` five-year length of the program and 
the trust fund concept were major 
departures from the usual legisla- 
tive practice of appropriating funds 
-on a yearly basis. In this respect, 
then, general revenue sharing char- 
acterized a marked shift in execu- 
tive-legislative relationships which, 
in balance, reduced congressional 
control without directly increasing 
executive influence. 

A second departure from prior 
federal programs was the decision 
to permit state- and local govern- 
ments to use their funds for a very 
broad range of programs and pur- 
poses rather than restricting the use 
of the funds.* This decision has two 
implications. In the first place, it 
reflected a philosophical view of 
Americar federalism which main- 
tained that the states and local units 
of government were in fact the 
levels of government responsible for 
establishing priorities and creating 
programs to meet them. The national 
government’s role was to provide 
financial assistance, but it was up to 
political leaders at the state and local 
level to establish priorities, without 
having excessive restrictions built 
into the legislation. The emphasis 

.was on restoring “meaningful” 
power and responsibility to the 
states and local units of government 


. 3. For the viewpoints of Representative 
George Mahon, see, “Congress Clears Nixon’s 
. Revenue-Sharing Plan,” 1972 Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac, p. 642. 
4. See, Public Law 92-512 for the specific 
restrictions on the use of general revenue 
sharing funds. 
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without establishing requirements 
and regulations which would re- 
duce the degree of possible local 
autonomy. 

Obviously, this approach has 
drawn criticism from those who ar- 
gue, much as E. E. Schattschneider 
did, that minorities, whether they 
be economic, social or political 
minorities, fare worse in a decen- 
tralized setting -than they do in 
political combat at the national 
level.5 These critics usually favor the 
categorical grant programs, which 
require local and state recipients to 
meet nationally set standards before 
receipt of federal funds, or the block 
grant approach, which provides in- 
creased discretion at the state and 
local levels but still retains substan- 
tial federal control. In this regard, 
general revenue sharing was, in 
fact, a dramatic departure from the 
categorical gtant’ programs which 
dominated the 1960s, and it was this 
very departure which sparked con- 
siderable discussion and debate. 

The second implication of rela- 
tively unrestricted use of funds was 
more practical than philosophical. 
It simply meant that in many cases 
supporters of general revenue shar- 
ing maintained that the costs asso- 
ciated with the administration of 
categorical grant programs far out- 
weighed the benefits to be gained.® 
Thus the bureaucracy required to 
administer and oversee categorical 
grant programs, at both the granting 
and recipient levels of government, 
was seen as cumbersome and often 
self-defeating in that delays, exces- 
sive paperwork and confusion often 
characterized the administration 


5. E. E. Schattschneider, The Semi-Sov- 
ereign People (New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 1960), pp. 7-9. 

6. See, the article by Graham W. Watt 
in this volume. 
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process. It was felt that federal re- 
quirements often stifled and usually 
delayed state and local action. 
Elected state and local officials often 
maintained that the states and cities 
could deal better with their prob- 
lems if federal requirements and 
control were reduced or eliminated. 
Philosophical perspectives obvi- 
ously had a part to play here, but 
the emphasis was more on the prac- 
tical implications and disadvantages 
of the éategorical grant approach. 

In its final form, the legislation 
provided broad latitude for states 
and localities in how they used their 
funds; the practical matter is that it is 
very difficult to determine exactly 
how general revenue sharing funds, 
as’ well as other federal funds, were 
used. As discussed earlier, the 
fungibility factor enters in, but even 
more important is the impossibility 
of controlling for all intervening 
social, economic and political forces 
which could and did, in fact, in- 
fluence expenditure decisions. Per- 
haps the best one can do is to deter- 
mine what local and state leaders 
perceive the impact of general rev- 
enue sharing to have been. Cer- 
tainly the numerous case studies 
under way will be limited in the 
specific generalizations they can 
offer. The point should be clear; 
general revenue sharing placed the 
emphasis on largely unrestricted use 
of funds with little or no adminis- 
trative requirements associated with 
the use of the funds. 

The third major difference be- 
tween general revenue sharing and 
other federal programs was the ad- 
ministrative aspects of the program. 
These continue to play a critical 
part in establishing the uniqueness 
of the program and need to be 
pointed out. In the first place, 
recipient units of government do not 
have to request funds. Funds are 
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sent automatically to each recipient 
unit on a quarterly basis if the unit 
has filed a planned-use and actual- 
use report for its prior funds. This 
practice differs greatly from caté- 
gorical grant programs, which re- 
quired prospective recipients to sub- 
mit a detailed application and 
specific plans for the use of funds. 
The provision has reduced the need 
for increased bureaucracy at the 
state and local levels, and it has 
meant that units of government 
which previously did not receive 
funds directly from the federal 
government are now receiving assis- 
tance. Politically, this has been an 
important factor in coalescing and 
maintaining otherwise unlikely 
groups. By widening recipient units 
to all general purpose units of 
government, the general revenue 
sharing legislation has increased the 
likelihood that these units will con- 
tinue to give unified support to the 
program. In addition, general rev- 
enue sharing has increased the pos- 
sibility that a greater number of 
recipient governments may have 
resources to meet pressing local 
problems without having to increase 
local tax efforts. 

General revenue sharing has also 
had important implications for vari- 
ous minority interests.” Empirical 
evidence to date indicates that social 
welfare and other programs bene- 
fiting political minorities have not 
fared well under general revenue 
sharing.’ This is due in part to the 


7. For an interesting perspective on this 
point, see, Joint Center for Political Studies, 
The Minority Community and Revenue Shar- 
ing (Washington, D.C.: Joint Center for 
Political Studies, 1973). 

8. See, David A. Caputo and Richard L. 
Cole, Urban Politics and Decentralization: 
The Case of General Revenue Sharing (Lex- 
ington, Mass.: D. C. Heath/Lexington, 1974), 
pp. 67-94. 
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lack of political strength these 
groups have in many states and 
localities, as well as the reductions 
in categorical social welfare pro- 
grams which accompanied the im- 
plementation of general revenue 
sharing. The long run significance 
of this effect is discussed below. 

General revenue sharing has not 
required an extensive federal 
bureaucracy to administer and im- 
plement it. In fact, Graham Watt, 
director of the Office of Revenue 
Sharing, testified before the Senate 
Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee that the administrative 
costs of the program were about one- 
tenth of one percent of the total 
program cost. In 1974 the Office of 
Revenue Sharing had a full-time 
staff of 55 to administer a program 
distributing in excess of $6 billion 
per year.? Depending upon one’s 
ideological or political position, 
these administrative facts may be 
heartening or discouraging, but gen- 
eral revenue sharing has not seen an 
extensive bureaucracy develop at 
the federal level. It is also true that 
recipient units of government have 
not had extensive growth in their 
own bureaucracies in order to meet 
the administrative requirements of 
general revenue sharing. 

An area which has received con- 
siderable public attention and dis- 
cussion relates to compliance with 
the antidiscrimination sections of 
the legislation. Critics would con- 
tend—and the Office of Revenue 
Sharing has responded to such criti- 
cisms—that the antidiscrimination 
. provision of the legislation has not 
been enforced effectively. The 
Office of Revenue Sharing has re- 


9. Graham W. Watt, Statement before the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations (Washington, D.C.: Office of Rev- 
enue Sharing, 4 June 1974), pp. 43, 45. 
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quested additional staff to increase 
its compliance investigations and 
has prepared an easily understood 
guide for those wanting information 
on civil rights compliance.” In this 
aspect initial administrative ar- 
rangements may have been unsatis- 
factory. 

Finally, the legislation requires 
limited public participation and 
does, indeed, grant considerable 
power to state and local political 
leaders. General revenue sharing 
cannot be seen or discussed as a 
truly decentralizing and revolu- 
tionary attempt to return “power 
to the people” unless that means to 
return power to state and local 
leaders. Under existing legislation, 
general revenue sharing funds must 
be expended utilizing the normal 
budgetary decision making process. 
In addition, a planned-use and 
actual-use report must be published 
in a local newspaper summarizing 
the proposed, and then actual, usage 
of shared revenues. There are no 
specific requirements for public 
hearings or for direct citizen inter- 
action. The sole power to expend 
general revenue sharing funds is in 
the hands of elected state and local 
officials, and they are under no ob- 
ligation to consult or deal with any 
other elements in the state or com- 
munity. This reflects a rejection of 
the philosophy some attributed to 
the War on Poverty: direct partici- 
pation by all recipients—in this 
case, each citizen—directly af 
fected by potential programs. Under 
the current legislation, state and 
local officials need not segk any 
public input, nor are they required 
to follow such input if it is sought. 


10. Watt, Statement. The civil rights pro- 
cedures are addressed in General Revenue 
Sharing and Civil Rights (Washington, D.C.: 
Department of the Treasury, 1974). 
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This reflects a philosophical position 
emphasizing the’ responsibility and 
legitimacy of elected officials rather 
than one accepting and encourag- 
ing direct citizen participation. 

The contextual setting must be 
understood if the following em- 
pirical results of general revenue 
sharing are to be placed in the 
proper perspective. 


IMPACT OF GENERAL REVENUE 
SHARING 


- Despite considerable debate and 
discussion dealing with general 
revenue sharing and its reported 
impact, little empirical evidence 
permitting broad generalizations is 
available to measure its impact on 
various aspects of American life 
and politics. This is true for a 
variety of reasons. 

First, research in the area has not 
received the support necessary to 
develop sound generalizations ap- 
plicable to all recipient units. For 
instance, the National Science 
Foundation (NSF), through its Re- 
search Applied to National Needs 
Program (RANN), funded a variety 
of proposals dealing with general 
revenue sharing. The essential dif- 
ficulty was that NSF imposed quite 
short time constraints (6 to 15 
months) on the recipients and de- 
cided ‘not to fund proposals that 
attempted to investigate a variety of 
controversial, yet important, politi- 
cal questions dealing with citizen 
response, minority group partici- 
pation, and the specific impact of 
general revenue sharing on various 
social action programs. Others have 
conducted research, but all the ef- 
forts to date have some limiting fac- 
tor applicable to the interpretation 


of their results. One direct result of . 


this underfunding of research has 
been the creation of gaps in available 
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knowledge concerning general rev- 
enue sharing, as well as the difficulty 
of reconciling policy recommenda- 
tions based on very different re- 
search methodologies and ap- 
proaches. The practical result is that 
considerable discussion during the 
upcoming renewal debate may well 
be based on personal and political 
viewpoints supported largely by 
impressionistic data rather than 
solid, empirical evidence. The con- 
sequence for sound policy making 
should not be overlooked. 

Second, several problems exist 
regarding the research which has 
been done. One problem involves 
the noncomparability of results. For 
instance, a longitudinal study has 
been conducted, and is continuing, 
on the impact of general revenue 
sharing in cities of more than 50,000; 
but it is difficult to compare the 
results available from this study 
with those done for states or, even 
more important, with other intensive 
case studies such as those super- 
vised by Richard P. Nathan." Re- 
lated to this problem is the fact that 
individual case studies may be 
unique because the unit under study 
is not representative of all units, or 
that geographical, cultural, social or 
political conditions may have such 
an impact on a particular unit of 
government that it becomes impos- 
sible to assess the likelihood of 
similar happenings in other places. 
These deficiencies make it difficult 
to draw definitive conclusions which 
can be generalized to an entire 
category of recipient units of govern- 
ment. 

Third, the problems of obtaining 
the necessary empirical evidence to 
meet the objections raised above 
are numerous. The official Planned 


ll. See, Richard P. Nathan’s article in this 
volume. 
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and Actual Use Reports required by 
the legislation do not provide the 
depth and variety of information 
which is needed.” In addition, the 
fungibility problem requires careful 
consideration. Despite these em- 
pirical research problems, general 
revenue sharing research can be, 
and has been, done in a useful 
and scholarly manner to aid policy 
makers. 

Careful review of various research 
attempts and their findings is re- 
quired in order to place them in 
proper perspective. The National 
Science Foundation or another fund- 
ing agency might well consider 
sponsoring a policy symposium 
where various researchers sum- 
marize their major results for in- 
terested policy makers. Only then 
will the exact nature and policy 
implications of the empirical work 
being done in the area become 
clearly known. 

Given these caveats, it is now im- 

_ perative to draw a number of con- 
clusions dealing with the specific 
impact of the program and to com- 
pare these conclusions with pre- 
dictions of the program’s results. 
A point by point discussion of these 
predictions and conclusions is in 
order. 
Result 1: General revenue sharing 
will increase the capacity of local 
citizens to deal directly with the! 
problems their communities face by 
decentralizing the responsibility 
for the decisions and moving re- 
sponsibility for important decisions 
back to the state and local levels of 
government. 

There is evidence to indicate that 
general revenue sharing has re- 


12. Public Law 92-512 details the specifics 
of the Planned and Actual Use Reports. 
There have been considerable complaints 
and disagreements over the utility of these 
reports. 
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sulted in more citizen participation 
than critics contended and that par- 
ticipation is likely to increase as 
more local groups realize there are 
now resources available at the local 
level. Even more significant is the 
practical result of the increased 
participation. Evidence exists which 
supports the contention that when 
citizens do in fact participate, spend- 
ing decisions are different and cities 
spend less on police and fire ex- 
penditures.’* The point here is that 
general revenue sharing has not 
eliminated citizen participation and, 
in some cases, may have increased 
the impact certain groups had on 
expenditure decisions. It remains 
to be seen whether racial and 
economic minorities have more or 
less influence under general rev- 
enue sharing than under previous 
categorical grant programs. 

Result 2: General revenue sharing 
would lead to so-called frivolous 
expenditures by many recipient 
units of government. 

It appears that general revenue 
sharing funds have not been used 
for frivolous purposes in many cases. 
Certainly the media and political 
critics of the program have rightly 
pointed out what they felt were mis- 
uses of funds, but the usual general 
revenue sharing expenditure cannot 
be classified under that category. 
There are several reasons for this. 

In the first place, and this remains 
especially true for cities, public 
leaders are often confronted with an 
impossible choice: increased de- 


13. Caputo and Cole, Urban Politics, pp. 
98-103. 

14. Caputo and Cole, Urban Politics, 
pp. 102-103. 

15. Bill Kovach, “Revenue Sharing As- 
sailed as Going to Wrong Places,” New York 
Times, 21 February 1973; Lou Cannon and 
David S. Broder, “Nixon’s ‘New Federalism’ 
Struggle to Prove Itself,” Washington Post, 
17 June 1973. 
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mands for services and a decreased 
ability to finance needed services. 
The result, prior to 1971, was a 
series of startling increases in many 
cities’ property tax rates. In most 
instances, cities which raised tax 
rates increased the exodus from the 
cities of middle income individuals, 
thereby actually decreasing the 
cities’ .ability to meet increased 
service demands. While there has 
been considerable discussion of the 
validity of the fiscal crisis facing 
cities in the late 1960s and early 
1970s,'* there is no doubt that most 
large cities could not afford to allo- 
cate general revenue sharing funds 
for items other than those related to 
pressing service problems. 

The fact remains, largely due to 
inflationary pressures in the econ- 
omy coupled with the recessionary 
nature of economic activity in re- 
cent months, that cities, especially 
large ones, are still faced with a 
fiscal crisis. As New Orleans Mayor 
Moon Landrieu stated: to the Sen- 
ate Government Operations Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental 
Relations in June 1974, “The urban 
crisis has not disappeared . . . the 
fiscal crisis of the cities is deep- 
ening ... Inflation is having a 
devastating impact on municipal 
budgets. ... !7 Under these 
economic circumstances, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine the widespread - 
use of general revenue sharing. 
funds for frivolous expenditures. 

A related point must also be made. 
If the decision making process in a 
city is in fact open to widespread 
citizen and interest group input and 
the electoral system in the com- 


16. See, Caputo and Cole, Urban Politics, 
pp. 113-114. 

17. Moon Landrieu, Statement to the 
Senate Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations, 11 June 
1974, p. 15. 
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munity is relatively open, advocates 
of general revenue sharing would 
conclude that there can be no such 
thing as a frivolous expenditure 
since public leaders are accountable 
for their actions. The expenditure 
is only frivolous in the opinion of 
the outside observer imposing his 
values on the community. This is 
precisely a major dividing point 
between those who support and 
those who oppose general revenue 
sharing. Should national definitions 
of “frivolous” be imposed, or should 
it be assumed that states and lo- 
calities can reach appropriate 
decisions? 

Result 3: General revenue sharing 
would lead to bold and innovative 
programs to solve the nation’s prob- 
lems. 

This prediction has simply not 
been realized. While some cities: 
have used a large portion of their 
funds for new programs, and most 
cities have used a small portion, only 
a small percentage of the total rev- 
enue sharing funds have been used 
in this way.’ There appear to be 
several reasons for this. 

First, and perhaps most important, 
is that organizations, governmental 
or otherwise, seldom act in bold, 
innovative ways. In fact, the oppo- 


‘site prevails, and incremental de- 


cision making usually results in 
minor program changes or new pro- 
grams with slightly different ap- 
proaches to the same problems. 
The point is clear: governments tend 
to be slow in innovating, so why 
expect them to become sudden inno- 
vators when general revenue shar- 
ing funds become available? 
Second, some officials have main- 
tained that the five-year duration: 
of the initial legislation made it 
impossible for them to develop new 


18. See, Caputo and Cole, Urban Politics, 
pp. 95-98. 
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and continuing programs due to 
their fears that the funds would not 
be renewed and that they would be 
faced with eliminating a potentially 
popular and effective program, shift- 
ing local resources to fund it at the 
expense of other programs, or having 
to raise more revenue at the local 
level in order to fund such a pro- 
gram. While this argument is not 
always made well, in some cases it 
may be an accurate description of 
why innovative programs were not 
forthcoming. If general revenue 
sharing is renewed for a similar 
period of time or longer, the proba- 
bility of innovation may increase. 
Finally, many governments re- 
ceived their initial two payments 
after already setting their budgets, 
and in many cases they simply 
allocated the general revenue shar- 
ing funds in a similar fashion. The 
empirical studies to date have 
primarily examined only the first 
four entitlement periods (through 
June 30, 1974) and may not reflect 
the development of innovative pro- 
grams ag the general revenue shar- 
ing funds become a regularly ex- 
pected source of revenue. 
Result 4: General revenue sharing 
will lead to greater fragmentation of 
governments and decentralization of 
responsibility. One of the more in- 
teresting themes which came up 
during the general revenue sharing 
debate was the contention that gen- 
eral revenue sharing, since funds 
went to all general purpose units 
of governments, would help eco- 
nomically and politically antiquated 
governments to survive and would 
decrease the likelihood of govern- 
ment cooperation or consolidation 
because of the effect the funds 
would have in increasing the sur- 
vival-of these units. This argument 
is most interesting, but also quite 
difficult to assess. As Deil Wright 
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points out, it is difficult to measure 
the impact general revenue sharing 
has had at this point in time.’® 

One can conclude, due to the ex- 
clusion of special districts, that gen- 
eral revenue sharing funds have not 
been a major reason for the crea- 
tion of additional special districts. 
At the same time, it is more dif 
ficult to assess the impact the pro- 
gram has had on consolidations, 
annexations and other general pur- 
pose units of government offering 
overall services. Numerous case 
studies under way may provide the 
evidence to support or reject such 
conclusions in the future. 
Result 5: Urban areas will suffer a 
net revenue loss from general reve- 
nue sharing funds. This contention 
has several facets to it; each must 
be carefully reviewed. First, urban 
leaders contend that the actual 
total of funds going to cities is simply 
too small. This is due to several 
reasons, but the most important is 
that the annual amounts of revenue 
“shared” are simply too small. In 
short, the program is underfunded, 
and urban areas need much larger 
amounts of revenue transferred to 
them from the federal government. 

Related to this point is another - 
which involves the distribution 
formulas used to allocate general 
revenue sharing. A commen argu- 
ment is that both of the available 
options fail to consider adequately 
the needs of the population centered 
in urban areas. Extreme economic 
personal deprivation and the high 
cost of providing ameliorative ser- 
vices in these areas account for the 
greater need of these urban areas. 
The problem, according to this argu- 
ment, is that the general revenue 
sharing distribution formulas need 


19. See, Deil S. Wright's article in this 
volume. 
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to be more heavily weighted towards 
urban areas. In addition, the stipu- 
lation that no city can receive 
more than 145 percent of the average 
per capita allocation to all local 
governments has been viewed as 
discriminatory to larger cities faced, 
in their leaders’ opinion, with more 
complex and costly problems. 

A closely related argument is the 
actual experience encountered by 
some cities after the initial passage 
of general revenue sharing in 1972. 
Due to presidential impoundments, 
discontinuation of some categorical 
grant programs, and the reduced 
funding of others, several mayors of 
large cities described general rev- 
enue sharing as a Trojan horse.?° 
Many mayors feel they supported 
general revenue sharing on the 
assumption that it would mean 
additional funds for their cities, 
when in reality general revenue 
sharing became replacement or sub- 
stitute funds for other federal funds 
which had been impounded, re- 
duced or eliminated. A subsequent 
result, according to some mayors, 
was that cities, especially large ones, 
were in fact receiving. similar or 
lesser amounts of federal funds than 
they did prior to general revenue 
sharing. Needless to say, this conten- 
tion created an interesting political 
exchange. 

One. final point needs to be con- 
sidered. Administration officials 
often contended that general rev- 
enue sharing alone was not the only 
New Federalism program to aid the 
cities. The contention was that the 
adoption, of various “special” rev- 


20. See, the testimony, especially that of 
Mayor Wesley Uhlman of Seattle, before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations of the Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee, “A New Federalism,” 93rd 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 67. 
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enue sharing measures would result 
in a net gain of federal funds for 
most cities, including large ones, 
while general revenue sharing 
would permit the cities to use the 
funds as they deemed necessary. 
With the passage of the manpower 
and community development legis- 
lation in 1974, this point began to 
be more credible, and it became 
more difficult for officials of large 
cities to support their Trojan horse 
argument. 

If these five results are considered 
together, it becomes obvious that 
general revenue sharing’s impact 
has not been to alter drastically the 
programs and services offered by 
state and local governments, nor to 
return massive power to the people 
at the local level. What general 
revenue sharing has done—and it 
is up to each individual to decide 
if it is beneficial or harmful—is to 
provide scarce resources which can 
be used for largely unrestricted 
purposes at the local level. It is 
doubtful that a program returning 
such a limited amount of xevenue 
to state and local governments can 
drastically influence the nature of 
federalism in the United States un- 
less it is a prototype of future 
fiscal relations between the national, 
state and local units of government. 


FUTURE POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


Certainly one of the critical ques- 
tions pertaining to general revenue 
sharing is the future impact the pro- 
gram may have on intergovernmen- 
tal relations in Americe. Any analysis 
of this future must consider the pres- 
ent political context and the forces 
which will affect the upcoming 
renewal discussion. There are five 
separate but interrelated points in- 
volved here; each is briefly con- 
sidered below. 
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Domestic economic forces 


Certainly general revenue shar- 
ing could be seen as a major tool 
to be used by the federal govern- 
ment to help deal with both in- 
flation and recession. Inflationary 
tendencies, it could be argued, are 
quite pressing at the urban level, 
and increased general revenue shar- 
ing must be forthcoming if cities are 
to avoid fiscal disaster in the near 
future. This is one of the main 
points stressed by spokesmen repre- 
senting the National League of 
Cities to the Senate Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee in 
June 1974.” Another use for general 
revenue sharing would be to pro- 
vide public sectorjobs and increased 
employment at the local and state 
levels as a means of alleviating un- 
employment and increasing income 
flow in the population. Whether 
these fiscal possibilities are pursued 
will depend on the following four 
political questions. 


The new Congress 


Given the mid-term elections 
of November 1974 and the reform- 
ist nature, especially in the House 
of Representatives, of the newly 
elected representatives, it is quite 
possible that Congress may exert 
new leadership in terms of address- 
ing itself to pressing national prob- 
lems. This may mean that general 
revenue sharing will be an area 
where increased congressional at- 
tention will be forthcoming. ‘The 
significance of this remains to be 
seen, but it is more than likely that 
Congress will play a far more domi- 
nant role in the general revenue 
sharing legislation than it did in 
1972, when it responded largely to 


21. See, Landrieu, Statement. 
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the leadership of Wilbur Mills on 
the general revenue sharing ques- 
tion. In addition, committee reor- 
ganization has resulted in shifting 
general revenue sharing from the 
Ways and Means Committee to the 
House Government Operations 
Committee. 


The presidency 


It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to summarize what impact the Ford 
administration may have on general 
revenue sharing legislation. It must 
be remembered that the original 
legislation was completed only after 
three years of intensive debate, and 
in many ways it is the most signifi- 
cant domestic legislation obtained 
by former President Nixon. Whether 
President Ford has the policy com- 
mitment and the political strength 
to gain renewal legislation remains 
to be seen. The relative priority of 
general revenue sharing during a 
time of increased domestic stress 
will no doubt be a factor affecting 
its ultimate fate. 


Interest group politics 


General revenue sharing’s re- 
newal possibility will depend a great 
deal on the coalition of political 
forces arrayed for and against it. 
Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of the initial legislation was the 
general consensus and cooperative 
action taken by a variety of interest 
groups such as the National League 
of Cities, the National Association 
of Counties and the National Gov- 
emors’ Conference. If this ‘coalition 
can be successfully mustered again, 
it may be difficult for the opponents 
of general revenue sharing to block 
renewal. 

This does not mean that opposing 
forces will be unable to effect major 
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changes in the legislation. There 
was relatively little organized op- 
position to general revenue sharing 
during its initial passage. Since then, 
a variety of citizen, consumer and. 
labor organizations have become 
more vocal and better organized in 
their opposition and desire for 
change in the legislation. This may 
make an important difference dur- 
ing the renewal debate, given the 
flavor of the new Congress as well 
as the 1976 election year political 
forces. 


Presidential politics 


General revenue sharing will be 
caught up in the presidential politics 
of 1976 in a different way than it 
was in 1972. Unless there is a 
dramatic change in the country’s 
economic situation and a rapid in- 


crease in President Ford’s pop-: 


ularity, he will not have as high 
a level of support as former Presi- 
dent Nixon had in 1972. Thus, his 
personal attempts to influence the 
renewal legislation may not be as 
effective as they might be. 

Another aspect of this point will 
certainly involve Democratic presi- 
dential politics. Among the con- 
tenders in Congress, it may very 
well be decided that general rev- 
enue sharing is important enough 
an issue that a political stand ex- 
pressing one’s difference to it or 
advocating major changes is neces- 
sary. If these potential individual 
objections become translated into 
party opposition to general revenue 
sharing, jt could be subject to rough, 
handling and may undergo substan- 
tial change. 

_ While the above points offer a 
basis for interesting political specu- 
lation, there is little doubt that, 
whatever form debate over the 
renewal general revenue sharing 
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takes, the following points will be 
carefully reviewed and considered: 


l. the total amount of funds to 
be distributed; 

2. the duration ofthe program and 
the need for yearly appropria- 
tions; 

3. the types of governments to 
receive funds, and the relative 
proportions of total funds to go 
to each of these governments; 

4. the restrictions which should 
be placed on the use of funds; 

5. the role of direct citizen input 
in the decision making process 
allocating funds at the state 
and local levels; 

6. the role of federal authori- 
ties in administering the pro- 
gram and supervising compli- 
ance; and 

7. the philosophical point con- 
cerning the legitimacy of one 
level of government’s raising 
funds which are being spent 
by another with relatively few 
restrictions. 


s 
As the preceding list indicates, 
the renewal process will be most 
interesting and important. 


CONCLUSION 


In the final analysis, general rev- 
enue sharing will be a significant 
contributor to the future of American 
federalism only if it is in fact a 
precursor of other federal programs 
which make available substantial 
amounts of unrestricted federal 
funds to be used in discretionary 
fashion by state and local govern- 
ments. As it now stands, general 
revenue sharing does not result in 
a large enough percentage of fed- 
eral revenues to be the prime de- 
terminant of future intergovernmen- 
tal relations in America. 
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Despite this, general revenue 
sharing has been an important varia- 
tion in the usual federal-state-local 
relationships. As was the case with 
the poverty program legislation of 
the 1960s, general revenue sharing 
has contributed in some communi- 
ties to the sense that participation 
and the development of political 
power at the local level can, in- 
deed, have significant results for par- 
ticipant groups. In this regard, gen- 
eral revenue sharing may prove to 
be most important if new groups 
and coalitions form and interact at 
the local level in the United States. 
The results will not always be as 
expected, but it is quite likely that 
increased participation at the local 
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level could have startling cumula- 
tive impact on the distribution of 
goods and services, as well as the 
personnel active in local govern- 
ment. 

General revenue sharing’s most 
profound contribution may be its 
role as a catalyst responsible for in- 
creased citizen interaction, partici- 
pation, and ultimate increased citi- 
zen impact on state and local govern- 
mental decisions. Only future policy 
developments will indicate whether 
this occurs and whether it results 
in a major reorientation of Ameri- 
can federalism. If it does, American 
federalism will’ experience signifi- 
cant decentralizing trends by the 
year 2000. 
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tory of the first twenty-five years of the 
life of the Organization. 
Order No. E.67.1.2 
Eighth Edition 
Order No. E.67.1.5 
Order No. E.71.1.10 
Supplement Clothbound $4.00 
Order No. E.71.113 Paperbound $1.95 
Special Price for both volumes 
Clothbound $7.50 
Paperbound $3.95 
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Paperbound *$2.50 
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UNITED NATIONS 


MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS IN WORLD DEVELOPMENT 


THE IMPACT OF MULTINATIONAL 
- CORPORATIONS ON DEVELOPMENT 
AND ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


“The product of several study sessions 
by a Group of Eminent Persons drawn 
from throughout the world....Controversy 
and emotion surround this subject, on 
which analysis continues to be necessary, 
and action at the international level is 
long overdue.” 


Order No. E.74.11.A.5 $10.00 


MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS IN 
WORLD DEVELOPMENT 


Provides over 65 pages of aggregate data 
on the size, spread, geographical distri- 
bution and industrial structure of the mul- 
tinational corporation and assesses its 
relative importance in the world economy. 
Order No. £.73.11.A.11 $10.00 


THE IMPACT OF MULTINATIONAL 

CORPORATIONS ON DEVELOPMENT 

AND ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Technical Paper: Taxation 

Comprises: State Income Taxation of Mul- 
tistate Corporations in the United States 
of America. International Tax Differen- 
tials for Multinational Corporations: 
Equity and Efficiency Considerations. 
Taxation of Multinational Corporations. 

Order No. E.74.11.A.6 $7.00 
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AND ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Technical Paper: Acquisition of Technol- 
ogy from Multinational Corporations 
Order No. E.74.11.A.7 $5.00 


THE IMPACT OF MULTINATIONAL 
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AND ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Technical Paper: Investment Codes 
Comprises: A Content Analysis of Exist- 
ing Investment Codes. 


Order No. E.74.11.A.8 $3.00 


SUMMARY OF THE HEARINGS BEFORE 
THE GROUP OF EMINENT PERSONS TO 
STUDY THE IMPACT OF 
MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS ON 
DEVELOPMENT AND ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Hearings, which constituted a novel 
approach for the United Nations, were 
described by the Group of Eminent Per- 
sons in their report as “a most useful 
source of information, as well as a valu- 
able occasion to test ideas”. The present 
document is published in the light of that 
opinion, in the belief that it will be of 
assistance to Governments and to the 
public in the further elucidation of this 
«complicated issue. 


Order No. E.74.11.A.9 $18.00 
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An authoritative collection of essays on the Palestinian problem, 
prepared by specialists with first hand knowledge of the issues. 


THE PALESTINIANS 


People, History, Politics 


Edited by Michael Curtis, Joseph Neyer, 
Chaim |. Waxman, Allen Pollack 


CONTENTS: INTRODUCTION — M. Curtis / JEWS AND ARABS IN PALESTINE / Palestine in 
the Islamic and Ottoman Period — M. Sharon / Land Ownership In Palestine, 1880-1948 — M. 
Aumann / Arab Immigration into Pre-State Israel: 1922-1931 — F. M. Gottheil / Arab-Jewish 
Contacts in Palestine: 1923-1931 — F. H. Kisch / The Jewish People and Palestine — C. Weiz- 
mann / Middle East Refugees — T. Prittie / THE PALESTINIAN ARABS / The Palestinians: 
Who They Are — Y. Caroz / Social and Political Changes in Arab Society in Israel — A. Layish 
/ West Bank Sentiments: 1967-1973 — A. Cohen / PALESTINIAN ARAB NATIONALISM / Po- 
litical and Social Aspects of Israeli and Arab Nationalism — S. Avineri / Varieties of Pales- 
tinian Nationalism — C. Waxman / The Palestinian-Arab Nationalist Movement — Y. Porat / 
The Emergence of Yasser Arafat — J. Neyer / Insufferable Silence — M. Watad / THE PALES- 
TINIAN ORGANIZATIONS AND TERRORISM / The Palestinian Organizations, Their Leaders 
and Ideologies / The Palestinian National Covenant — Y. Harkabi / A Palestinian Democratic 
State as the Political Goal of the Palestinians — Y. Harkabi / The Debate at the 12th Pales- 
tinian National Council — Y. Harkabi / The Position of the Palestinian Organizations on the Es- 
tablishment of a Palestinian State and on Peace / ISRAELI VIEWS ON THE PALESTINIAN 
PROBLEM / On the Palestinian Problem — Y. Rabin / On a Palestinian Identity — Y. Allon / 
Palestinian Nationalism: An Established Fact — A. Rubinstein / The Palestinian Option — U. 
Avneri / A Palestinian State — Where? — M. Maoz / GENERAL / Palestinian Nationalism: Its 
Development and Goal — M. Syrkin / On Israel’s East — D. Pryce-Jones / Israel and the 
Palestinian Question — T. Prittie / Moscow and the Palestinians: A New Tool of Soviet Policy in 
the Middié East — A. R. Norton / APPENDICES / Maps / Palestinian Arab Terrorist Acts 
Against International Civil Aviation: 1968-1973 / Palestinian Arab Terrorist Acts: 1968-1974 / 
The Political Program of the Palestine National Council / Selected Bibliography / Index 


Prepared under the auspices of the American Academic Association for Peace in the Middle East 


1975 Cloth $14.95; Paper $4.95 


Recently published by Transaction ISRAEL: Social Structure and Change 


Edited by Michael Curtis and Mordecai S. Cher- 
toft 


EGYPT: The Praetorian State "... current and up-to-date ...the articles 


Amos Perlmutter focus attention on some of the outstanding 
~“... original in its ideas, argument and ap- issues of the past ten years . . . the level of pre- 
proach” — Samuel P. Huntington, Harvard sentation is high." — Middle East Journal. Cloth 
Center for International Affairs. Cloth $9.95 $15.00; Paper $4.95 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


CHARLES H. ANDERSON. The Political 
Economy of Social Class. Pp. xi, 340. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1974. $9.95. 


This articulate volume represents an 
excellent application of Marxian strati- 
fication analysis to postindustrial Amer- 
ica. After initially outlining the essential 
characteristics of Marxist social theory, 
Professor Anderson develops meticu- 
lous examples supporting his contention 
that radical political-economics are of 
acute contemporary validity. All op- 
pression—whether of Black Panthers, 
white-collar computer technologists, 
Women’s Liberationists, or factory work- 
ers—has its anchor in the economic dif- 
ferentials that still permeate capitalistic 
societies, Anderson contends. And the 
intricate sociological argument that he 
presents in this superb book unilaterally 
supports just such an assessment. 

Anderson, however, is sometimes 
overzealous in his effort to theoretically 
buttress Marxian sociology. For ex- 
ample, he attempts to reconcile the sub- 
stantive differences between Marx and 
Max Weber by glossing over many 
structural-philosophical disparities. If 
Anderson is to be believed, Weber’s 
writings on social stratification represent 
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merely an insignificant alteration of the 
Marxian theme, and not a vehement 
and partially successful refutation of the 
theme. This book could certainly have 
been written without distorting the 
perspective of Max Weber through such 
an artificial reconciliation. 

The author likewise misrepresents 
C. Wright Mills by placing ‘inordinate 
emphasis on the Marxian aspects of 
Mills’ theoretical constructs. While 
there are obvious similarities between 
Mills and Marx, the thesis of the “power 
elite” in many respects transcends the 
unidimensional characteristics of dog- 
matic Marxism. Through his conclusion 
that the sociologies of Marx and Mills 
are essentially identical, Anderson ig- 
nores many important—and perhaps 
theoretically fruitful—incongruities 
between these two social philosophers. 

Finally, by way of criticism, despite 
his insistence that revolutionary poten- 
tial is still rampant among the contem- 
porary proletariat, the author’s last chap- 
ter only vaguely portrays how such a 
postindustrial-Marxian revolt would 
transpire. The “critical” reader of this 
monograph must wonder if perhaps Her- 
bert Marcuse is ultimately correct with 
his “one-dimensional” assessment of 
contemporary industrial societies. In- 
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deed, the dialectic may well be frozen 
despite the pervasive economic dissimi- 
larities that continue to plague advanced 
cultures. If this is the case, all revolu- 
tionary potential usually attributed to the 
proletariat would be rendered inef- 
. fectual. i 

Excluding this overzealous—and, at 
times, almost vulgar— Marxism, Ander- 
son has produced a memorable volume 
of critical sociology. His book contains 
both a superb summation of Marx— 
suitable for the novice to social theory, 
anda provocative application of Marxism 
to contemporary social systems—useful 
for advanced students in political 
sociology. 
: RICHARD A. WRIGHT 

Ohio University 

Athens 


WILLIAM I. Baccuus. Foreign Policy 
and the Bureaucratic Process: The 
State Department’s Country Director 
System. Pp. vii, 350. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1974. 
$14.50. ' 


© Five years ago in The National Execu- 
tive Braneh (New York: The Free Press, 
1970), James W. Davis wrote, “The 
Politics of the Budgetary Process is a 
book that has been written; The Politics 
of Reorganization is a book that de- 
serves to be.” No one expects that to 
happen soon. In the meantime, scholars 
can content themselves with mono- 
graphs on the subject of reorganization, 
~ such as this interesting contribution by 
William I. Bacchus, a dissertation (Yale, 
1970) revised and updated for publica- 

tion, 
In March 1966, National Security Ac- 


tion Memorandum (NSAM) 341 an- 


nounced what was to prove an abortive 
attempt to reassert the Secretary of 
State’s leadership in US foreign affairs. 
The country director (CD) reorganiza- 
tion was simultaneously decreed by the 
issuance of Foreign Affairs Manual Cir- 
cular 385: in the “working level” of 
State’s geographic bureaus, the positions 
of office director and officer-in-charge 
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were abolished and replaced by 
“country directors” of the same rank as 
the former office directors (generally 
FSO-1). The newly created CDs were 
“to.serve as the single focus of responsi- 
bility for leadership and coordination of 
departmental and interdepartmental 
activities” concerning their assigned 
country or countries. To this end, they 
were supposed to develop all the mecha- 
nisms necessary for “full interdepart- 
mental leadership on country matters” 
and so enable the Secretary of State to 
carry out the mission he was charged 
with by NSAM 341. 

As these events affected State’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to implement compre- 
hensive country programming, they are 
dealt with by Mosher and Harr in Pro- 
gramming Systems and Foreign Affairs 
Leadership. Bacchus’ study is in many 
respects the scholarly sequel to their 
more dramatic account. Bacchus points 
out, however, that the genesis as well 
as the effects of the country director 
innovation are independent of these 
other events and therefore merit study in 
their own right. 

Interviews provide the data for the 
bulk of the study—with 46 of the 49 
CDs in 1969, with over 50 of their 
“opposite numbers” in other parts of the 
government, and with those especially 
knowledgeable about the country direc- 
tor system. Thus Bacchus chronicles 
the trials and tribulations of this innova- 
tion—from its internal opponents within 
State “‘ . who quite cynically 
thought of it as being a gimmicky new 
name for the same old function’” (p. 
69) to opposite numbers in other foreign 
affairs related agencies who would lose 
control over their own programs to the 
extent that the country directors, and 
through them the State Department, 
were able to exert primacy in foreign 
policy. Especially good is chapter four’s 
discussion of the CD operating as a 
State Department official (“the vertical 
pattern”) and as an interagency coor- 
dinator (“the horizontal pattern”). 

The fundamental criticism one must 
make of this study is that so much of 
what Bacchus has to say is a foregone 
conclusion. In his own words: 
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The major problem seems to have been the 
futility of ascribing a government-wide role 
to the country directors at a time when State 
itself could not seriously claim such primacy 
at higher levels. Thus, what the CD really 
needed was to be part of a more powerful 
State Department . . . (p. 142). 


Nonetheless, critics of US foreign policy 
too frequently forget that ultimately 
their suggestions also require an insti- 
tutional, an organizational, a bureau- 
cratic embodiment if they are to be 
effected. Bacchus, aware that “organiza- 
tions are blunt instruments,” yet per- 


forms a necessary task of exploring the . 


possibilities and limitations of working 
within them. To complain that he pays 
insufficient attention to the values 
underlying the organization he studies 
and the men who staff it would be to ask 
him to write a different book. 
W. W. BINGHAM 

Merrimack College 

North Andover 

Massachusetts 


JAMES S. COLEMAN. Power and the 


Structure of Society. Pp. 112. New: 


York: W. W. Norton, 1974. $6.95. 


JOHN PLAMENATZ. Democracy and 
Illusion: An Examination of Certain 
Aspects of Modern Democratic 
Theory. Pp. xi, 219. London: Longman 
Group, 1974. $10.00. 


James S. Coleman takes on the prob- 
lems involved in the coexistence of cor- 
porate actors and natural persons. He 
starts with a fascinating history of the 
emergence of these “new persons,” the 
modern corporations. One central fea- 
ture of the corporations is that “persons 
in them are replaceable.” Coleman 
agrees with Weber that the component 
parts of the corporation, as a bureau- 
cracy, “arè not persons but positions.” 
He takes it that “there are now two 
parallel structures of relations coexist- 
- ing in society-——the structure of relations 
among natural persons, and the struc- 
ture of relations among corporate ac- 
tors. . . . ” He mentions, off hand, that 
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“the central flaw” in Marx’s analysis of 
capitalism was that “he located cor- 
porate power in the hands of persons, 
the capitalists, ‘as a class.’ The point is 
that power held by corporate bod- 
ies .. . is in the hands of no person, 
but resides in the corporate actor itself” 
(p. 37). The corporate persons he con- 
siders may be business entities, unions, 
or governmental bodies. And, these cor- 
porate actors “are the primary actors in 
the social structure of modern society.” 
Persons now work for corporate actors, 
not the reverse. 

Professor Coleman considers many of 
the problems involved in a restitution 
of power, resources, and rights back to 
natural persons. He distinguishes three 
paths to control: withdrawal of assets, 
countervailing corporate actors, and 
subordination to the state. A corporate 
“bill of rights,’ new adversary pro- 
cedures, and new voting systems are 
discussed; these can help return power 
to natural individuals both within the 
corporation and outside of it. Unfor- 
tunately, the last chapter, “Learning to 
Live with New Persons,” is very sketchy. 
Natural persons prefer dealing with 
natural rather than corporate entities, 
and corporate actors prefer dealing with 
other corporate actors. Professor Cole- 
man suggests that the ordinary basis for 
a moral system cannot operate where 
persons and corporate actors coexist. 
He tries to use Kant’s categorical impera- 
tive to make this point, but confuses it 
with an un-Kantian version of the 
Golden Rule. Coleman’s proposals are 
certainly interesting. He would have 
children taught to deal with corporate 
actors by a new specific curriculum, but 
does not give details here. He would 
have corporate actors modified by (1) 
forcing them to pursue more than one 
goal, perhaps profit plus the care of 
certain dependent persons (P); (2) pre- 
venting them from limiting informa- 
tion; (3) making corporate agents per- 
sonally liable for certain services and 
transactions, and (4) reducing the size of 
the giants. This is a short book, and so 
just an outline of the situation. But it 
does a nice job of explaining that “there 
are two systems of relations coexisting 
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in a modern society,” and there may be 
ways for persons to regain some control. 


John Plamenatz presents a careful 
analysis of some of the central arguments 
involved in considering and applying 
the concept of Democracy. He denies 
that there can be a valid utilitarian case 
for it. Utilitarian “explanations or justi- 
fications, when they are sound, always 
presuppose a form of society or govern- 
ment or economy not to be explained or 
justified on utilitarian assumptions.” He 
defines Democracy as “ . a political 
system in which people have certain 
rights and obligations. . . .” Utilitarian 
grounds are not ultimate because “rights 
and duties are not wants and prefer- 
ences.” 


Plamenatz denies the familiar posi- 
tions: (1) that because the parts of an 
organization are undemocratic, the 
whole must be undemocratic, (2) that a 
representative government cannot be 
responsible to the people (contra Rous- 
seau), (3) that government ought always 
to defer to public opinion, (4) that small- 
scale democracy is more likely to live 
up to its standards than large-scale 
democracy, (5) that legitimate govern- 
ment may be derived only from the 
consent of the governed (contra Thomas 
Paine), (6) that genuine argument is not 
possible between Communist and non- 
Communist peoples, (7) that political 
rights are valued more highly than 
private rights, and (8) that there must be 
at least two political parties for elec- 
tions to be “free.” 

He takes a community to be liberal 
when the non-political rights and obliga- 
tions are secure; and to be democratic 
when the political rights and duties are 
secure. One hopes that in the future he 
will offer a still more detailed analysis 
of these rights that are central to his 
position. 

Most of the book is an analysis of 
historical and current attacks on and 
defenses of Democracy. We find the 
anarchists, Marxists, and academic skep- 
tics; followed by Mosca, Pareto, and 
Robert Michels. Then Shumpeter, C. 
Wright Mills, Anthony Downs, and Dahl 
and Lindblom. Rousseau, among the 
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early theorists, and Dahl and Lindblom 
among contemporaries, are particularly 
interesting to Plamenatz. A valuable 
study. 
SIDNEY AXINN 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


THOMAS F. EAGLETON. War and Presi- 
dential Power: A Chronicle of Con- 
gressional Surrender. Pp. xiv, 241. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1974. $8.95. 


Senator Eagleton provides in this book 
a valuable case study in the tortuous 
ways of the legislative process in the 
United States Congress. For three years 
he worked assiduously to enact legisla- 
tion which would place clear limits on 
the President’s power to make war. 
Twice victory seemed all but won, only 
to dissipate in legislative compromise. 
Frustrated by what he deems the ab- 
dication by Congress of its constitutional 
war power, Eagleton appeals for public 
support of a genuine War Powers Law 
which would restore the constitutional 
authority of Congress. 

The book is divided into two dis- 
tinct parts. Part I is a historical summary 
of the issue, touching on incidents and 
“undeclared wars’ often cited as 
precedents for unrestricted presidential 
power. The author shows that until the 
twentieth century, presidents in fact 
usually sought congressional authoriza- 
tion. On the other hand, congressional 
power has gradually eroded in this 
century, under Wilson, FDR, Truman, 
Johnson and Nixon, especially in the 
Korean and Vietnam wars. 

Part II tells the complicated story of 
Eagleton’s personal attempt to obtain 
disengagement from the war in Vietnam 
and to enact a War Powers law. Illus- 
trative of his frustration is the fate of 
the “Eagleton amendment” to a supple- 
mental military appropriation in 1973, 
which would have forbidden the use of 
any appropriated funds whatever in 
Cambodia or Laos. The amendment 
passed both houses of Congress, but 
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Nixon vetoed it in order to pursue his 
intensive bombings in Cambodia. Antic- 
ipating another try by Congress, Nixon 
offered a compromise: he would promise 
to stop the bombing if Congress would 
give him until August 15. To Eagle- 
ton’s dismay, Senator Fulbright spon- 
sored an amendment so stipulating, 
apparently in the conviction that it was 
more important to stop the bombing 
than to stand on principle. To Eagleton 
the Fulbright compromise was tanta- 
mount to congressional approval of a 45- 
day war. 

Eagleton felt similarly about the War 
Powers Resolution of 1973, which was 
supported by many who had opposed the 
Vietnam war. Though an original co- 
sponsor (with Senators Javits and 
Stennis) of the first War Powers act to 
pass the Senate, Eagleton became dis- 
enchanted with the version of this 
“Resolution which emerged from the 
Senate-House conference committee. 
- The original Senate bill would have re- 
‘quired congressional authority before 
United States Armed Forces were com- 
. mitted to combat except in carefully 
defined “emergencies.” The conference 
removed this requirement from the 
“operating” section to a “purpose and. 
policy” clause. The Resolution, which 
became law upon passage over Nixon’s 
veto, limits the President to hostilities 
for sixty days without approval of 
Congress, but provides that Congress 
may take affirmative action at any time 
to stop hostilities initiated without its 
consent. 

Most supporters of the War Powers 
Resolution felt that though imperfect, 
it was a step forward. Eagleton argues 
it is a step backwards: in effect it 
authorizes the President to declare a 
sixty-day war, a power he does not have 


`. under the Constitution. 


OLIVER BENSON 
Univergity of Oklahoma 
Norman 


MILTON KuLonsky. The Fabulous Ego: 
Absolute Power in History. Pp. vii, 
436. New York: Quadrangle, 1974. 
$15.00. 
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The compiler of this volume pro- 
claims that it is not intended for schol- 
ars, or even for accountants or lawyers 
(these apparently not being scholarly), 
but for the vanishing common reader. It 
may indeed titillate the individual with 
fantasies of absolute power, who takes 
vulgar pleasure in narrations of corrup- 
tion, cruelty, and sexual excess. 

The work is descriptive rather than 
analytical. Accounts, most by contem- 
poraries and some in new translations, 
are presented of fifteen rulers. Those of 
Sardanapalus, Elagabalus, a king of 
Cambodia, and Akbar the Great are 
brief, while Pope Alexander VI, 
Catherine the Great, and Napoleon re- 
ceive over thirty-five pages apiece. Not 
all the sketches deal directly with the 
actual reigns of the monarchs. The 
passage on the Cambodian king (e. 
1300) describes the customs of the 
country; the section on Napoleon con- 
sists of excerpts from Gourgaud’s jour- 
nal of the exile on St. Helena; the pages 
on Louis XV are from the journal of 
Madame de Pompadour’s lady in wait- 
ing and are more a relation of the trials 
of that famous mistress than of the king 
himself. Shih Hung Ti, Justinian and 
Theodora, Harun Al-Rashid,, Tamer- 
lane, the Great Signor, Ivan the Fer- 
rible, and Charles I also come into view; 
no passages are included on Hitler or 
Stalin. 

The collection illuminates the cul- 
ture of times and places while describ- 
ing the glories and extravagances of the 


‘courts, the willfullness of the rulers, 


and the depravity of some of their 
conduct. This behavior, however, is not 
firmly set in the context of the times, 
and other aspects of the monarch’s 
performance are given too brief notice 
in Mr. Klonsky’s introductory commen- 
taries. This reviewer cannot agree that 
despite the Polish partitions and 
Catherine Hs efforts to westernize 
Russia, “the history of those times has 
faded, [and] the Catherine who still 
glows in modern consciousness is 
the . . . imperial beldam—there she 
goes! —almost like the Grand Signor 


_ himself in drag. ~ .” (p. 350). 
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The compiler’s prologue and intro- 
ductions are overwritten and contain 
humor of questionable effect, for exam- 
ple, “there may be, as Hamlet re- 
marked to Horatio, ‘a destiny. that 
shapes our ends’ (teleological, not ana- 
tomical), but. Cleopatra still pokes her 
incalculable nose, one-sixteenth of an 
inch more or less—yet in effect as vast 
as the proboscis of Florida— into all the 
foreordained, because preconceived, 
systems and cycles of history in saecula 
saeculorum elaborated by marxist de- 
terminists and mystical eschatologists” 
(p. xi). And Clio is the muse of history 
and Melpomene that of poetic tragedy, 
not vice versa (p. x); one wonders if this 
slip does not reflect a more basic confu- 
sion. A fine job has been done on 
printing and layout. 

J. E. HELMREICH 

Allegheny College 

Meadville 

Pennsylvania _ 


EDWARD A. KOLODZIEJ. French Inter- 
national Policy under De Gaulle and 
Pompidou: The Politics of Grandeur. 
Pp. 618. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. $24.50. 


Both the author, Professor Edward A. 
Kolodziej of the University of Illinois, 
and the publisher, The Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, should be congratulated for a 
superb scholarly contribution to the 
field of modern European comparative 
politics. This study is a significant 
milestone in the Anglo-American un- 
derstanding of the intricacies of French 
politics. It was superbly planned and 
executed with great skill and sophisti- 
cation. Indeed, it is such an impressive 
work that this reviewer finds it difficult 
to offer any major criticism of the book. 
Professor Kolodziej is both a Gallicist 
and a Gaullicist in the best sense of 
these terms and analyzes the “politics 
of grandeur” of both De Gaulle and his 
successor without succumbing to either 
Francophilia or Francophobia, two 
dangerous communicable diseases 
among political scientists engaged in 
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the study of comparative Western 
European politics. The author is objec- 
tive and scholarly throughout the 600 
pages of his work. This is not an easy 
book to read; it certainly is not aimed at 
the average layman reader, not even at 
undergraduate students, but is clearly 
addressed to the most sophisticated 
diplomats and highly specialized fellow 
academicians. One of the minor 
difficulties encountered by the author 
is that the differences between the 
presidencies of De Gaulle and Pom- 
pidou are mostly those of style rather 
than substance. Consequently, he finds 
it difficult to draw distinctions and if 
such dichotomies appear, they tend to 
get lost in the myriad details of French 
politics. Still, an excellent brief state- 
ment appears to clarify some aspects of 
this problem. On page 429 the author 
observes that De Gaulle and Pompidou 
“tended to approach the problem from 
opposite ends of the spectrum. After 
the end of the Algerian War, De Gaulle 
largely used domestic politics to en- 
hance his stature abroad; Pompidou, for 
whom domestic objectives were of 
more urgent concern, was inclined to 
follow a reverse course. The end results 


-of Gaullist and Pompidou strategies, in 


principle, would presumably be — 
similar. ...” In other parts of the 

book, the author offers succinct sum- 
maries of General De Gaulle’s internal 
and external political and ideological 
objectives. The late President of France 
wanted to provide his nation “an oppor- 
tunity to re-emerge as an independent 
force in world politics” (p. 9). Through- 
out the book, Kolodziej’s theoretical 
analyses, like the one on “Grandeur 
and the French Mission,” are better 
and more useful than the long practical 
discourses dealing with minor political 
details. The same is true of inquiries 
into the “French national interest” and 
the role and functions of alignments 
and alliances in Gaullist thought. These 
are all firmly grounded in theory but 
the reader does get lost in the details. 
In addition, difficulties are produced by 
the complex variables in the evolution 
of Gaullist foreign policy, created by 
the “disparate national styles and clash- 
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ing personalities” of De Gaulle and his 
“atlanticist” opponents (p. 343). 

In its closing chapters the book 
offers an excellent summary of the 
changes—political, economic, and 
ideological—from De Gaulle’s Europe 
to Pompidou’s Europe. Both men are 
analyzed in.a two-dimensional perspec- 


tive: their “narrower national and often’ 


personal interests” are well articulated 
along with the wider European goals 
and purposes of their policies. The 
conclusion offers an admirable analysis 
of various Third World patterns of re- 
gional nationalism and “regional re- 
visionism” (especially pp. 520.to 551) 
with emphasis on the most recent Mid- 
dle Eastern developments. The au- 
thor’s conclusions are lucid and force- 
ful. Hopefully, American foreign policy 
planners will devote time to a serious 
study of this important work. 
ANDREW GYORGY 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


ALBERT S. LINDEMANN. The “Red 
Years”: European Socialism vs. Bol- 
shevism, 1919-1921. Pp. 367. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 
1974. $15.75. 


Political and military leaders are 
often compelled to make important 
political decisions though they possess 
few insights as to what results their 
policies might create. In 1918, it was 
impossible to undo the mistakes made 
by: those who plunged Europe into war 
in 1914, prolonged the bloody conflict 
for four years, and produced far- 
reaching consequences for the Russian, 
Austrian-Hungarian, and German mon- 
archies and the peoples they governed. 

Professor Lindemann has made the 
two years between 1919 and 1921 come 
alive by*depicting the conflict in cul- 
tures and ideologies between a rev- 
olutionary nationalism (that had suc- 
ceeded in consolidating its power and 
then assuming the role of religious 
missionary) and the older Social Demo- 
cratic and Socialist parties of Western 
Europe (who were trying to reconstruct 
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their pre-war movements in the midst 
of national confusion). 

The German, French and Italian 
Socialist parties lost the leftwing ele- 
ments of their following to the Bol- 
sheviks chiefly because the former 
were unsure and cautious, while the 
latter were dogmatic and authoritarian. 
The Socialists had attempted to con- 
tinue pre-war coalitions that had little 
in common and that ranged from those 
with anarcho-syndicalist sympathies to 
parliamentary rightwing labor groups 
with entirely different political goals. 
Though all called upon the names of 
Marx and Engels, socialism to them 
was not an easily definable term. None 
of the factions was able to explain or 
articulate the future as it was then 
evolving—though the rightwing 
movements were perhaps a trifle more 
realistic in their assessment of the 
European situation. 

The Bolsheviks were convinced that 
their successful revolution could serve 
as precedent to encourage the spread of 
their variety of “socialism” and to ig- 
nite flames of revolution in Germany, 
France and Italy. The majority leader- 
ship in the Socialist parties, however, 
were convinced that the Russian Rev- 
olution could not be dyplicated 
elsewhere. (From the point of view of 
hindsight, it is possible that the Bol- 
sheviks might never have come to 
power if the Czarist professional sol- 
diery had been retained in the cities of 
Russia and raw recruits used to re- 
place them on the front lines instead of 
holding back the former as home 
guards.) In postwar Germany, France 
and Italy, the professional military 
were still in firm control, and the 
rightwing Socialists had to take this 
into their calculations. 

While the Bolsheviks took advantage 
of a revolutionary situation that cried 
out for leadership, a similar political 
vacuum was not present in Western 
Europe, where most of the population 
wanted only to return to the security of 
the pre-war years. The European 
Socialists and the Russian Bolsheviks 
had “socialism” as their goal, but little 
agreement existed as to what “‘social- 
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ism” was or how important the concept 
of “democracy” should be as an in- 
gredient in its foundation. 

Professor Lindemann has done a bril- 
liant job in making these two years 
stand out in his delineation of the 
struggles and compromises which 
brought about the Comintern and the 
Communist parties of Europe. The in- 
ternal and divisive problems which the 
Western Socialist parties faced between 
1919 and 1921 are still with them today. 

Davip RODNICK 

Texas Tech University 

Lubbock 


C. N. OKEKE. Controversial Subjects of 
Contemporary International Law. 
Pp. 243. Rotterdam, Holland: Rotter- 
dam University Press, 1973. $20.00. 


In order to understand this invitingly 
entitled book it is necessary to know 
that the author, following his initial 
education in Eastern Nigeria, con- 
tinued with legal studies in the Soviet 
Union and in Holland. While studying 
at The Hague he became acquainted 
with Judge G. G. Fitzmaurice, who has 
written a short “Foreword.” 

The title is somewhat of a misnomer, 
or at leagt it would appear to be so to a 
Western reviewer. Much attention is 
given to States as subjects of interna- 
tional law, to the status of The Holy 
See, to international organizations, and 
to the world role of non-governmental 
organizations and private multinational 
companies. Can it now be asserted, or if 
asserted, fairly proven that the forego- 
ing do not constitute in an increasing 
variety of situations, subjects of interna- 
tional law? The author, in providing a 
rather traditional analysis of these sub- 
jects, does not meet the challenge 
suggested in his title. 

In the author’s brief section dealing 
with the Soviet view of the interna- 
tional personality of national liberation 
movements, reliance was placed on 
materials published between 1947 and 
1968. Current literature was not heavily 
relied on in the first half of the book. As 
a result, much of what the author has to 
say has taken on a fairly traditional cast. 
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However, it is in the somewhat bela- 
bored chapters dealing with unrecog- 
nized states, national liberation move- 
ments, and the principles of equal 
rights and self-determination that the 
author becomes more involved, and 
controversially, in an examination of 
international law from the perspective 
of developing nations and peoples. In 
treating these subjects he does not 
come to grips with the value of extend- 
ing international law to a larger newly 
emerging self-proclaiming clientele 
identified by him as “capacity possess- 
ing entities.” Regrettably neither a 
viable theoretical nor practical case was 
made whereby through such extensions 
to these entities his concern for bring- 
ing facts and law into a “harmonious 
relationship” (p. 223) could be achieved. 
In some instances, there was no ef- 
fort to develop or defend broadly 
stated assertions. On other occasions, 
the author appears to have been 
satisfied to ask a number of insightful 
and relevant questions. 

Generally lacking was an effort to 
integrate a world order outlook, includ- 
ing the values to be served by that 
approach to international law, with the 
more narrow national outlooks reflected 
in existing dissatisfactions concerning 
the substance and processes of the 
international legal system. The result 
has been a modest politicizing of some 
of the legal concepts which were con- 
sidered. While it must be admitted that 
there is always a somewhat unclear line 
between law and politics, the writer's 
inclination in some of his latter chap- 
ters to treat them as pretty much the 
same does allow for concern. 

Increasingly in these days there are 
efforts to impress upon national objec- 
tives the protective mark of interna- 
tional law. As the selective dissatisfac- 
tion of the developing nations with a 
goodly amount of traditionaP interna- 
tional law continues to mount, it may 
be expected that writers will seek its 
modifications. However, the fact that 
we live in an age of increasingly 
dynamic international - relations does 
not mean that the laborious process 
whereby international law has been 
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established should be weakened nor its 
pragmatic provisions put aside. This 
process should be used to maximize the 
values essential to general community 
needs. Such a perspective is missing in 
much of this analysis. 
CARL Q. CHRISTOL 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


RONALD ROGOwSKI. Rational Legiti- 
macy: A Theory of Political Support. 
Pp. 313. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University, 1974. $13.50, 


This is a brilliant and complex book. 
Its bottom-line theme concerns reasons 
which prompt citizens to support or 
negate a political system of govern- 
ment, and if these are rational or non- 
rational decisions. The author raises 
stern and weighty issues and provides 
persuasive, convincing answers. He 
deals head-on with the ought and is of 
governmental structures, how they win 
and maintain power as well as the 
loyalty of its citizenry. On the basis of 
exhaustive, historical evidence, the 
writer probes deeply into issues as cur- 
rentas tomorrow’s newspaper headlines. 

The conventional theories are soundly 
spanked and attacked; cultural, politi- 
cal socialization and outright dep- 
rivation. Both raise several compelling 
questions: is it correct to claim that 
only democratic forms make govern- 
ment legitimate to rational men; if 
citizens are attitudinally socialized to- 
wards government, will they continue 
support despite losses and denials; how 
enduring are initial values and their 
rate of change—in sum, do limits of 
political support originate in either or 
both? Entire populations can be re- 
educated and re-socialized into new 
values which affect their choices of 
regimes. Evidence to claim that pre- 
adult socialization determines future 
political action is flabby. Experiences 
may reduce or dilute political view- 
points. (I have found that college stu- 
dents’ attitudes towards police drasti- 
cally change—plus or minus—from 
street encounters with the law.) 
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Output failure by government to 
make good on its promises spells sup- 
port decline. Loyalties shift and often a 
citizen votes on the fullness of his 
stomach. Support on one issue is no 
determinant to overall endorsement of 
political actions. Concessions during 
crises are often mere stopgap measures. 
As the author notes: “If diffuse support 
cannot always be built by the satisfac- 
tion of overt demands, neither will it 
always be destroyed even by severe 
value-deprivations” (p. 21). Distant 
goals may even soften current trials and 
hardships. It is, therefore, misleading to 
assert that rational citizens only en- 
dorse democratic rule when in actual 
practice civilized communities have re- 
jected it or failed to defend it. 

The author provides extended details 
on the total meaning of being rational; 
conditions ripe for acceptance by ra- 
tional citizens of a wide variety of 
non-democratic regimes; causes for the 
loss of governmental legitimacy. In 
short: “For estimating the extent and 
degree of rational legitimacy or il- 
legitimacy in concrete cases, much ob- 
viously depends on our assumptions 
about how people estimate the worka- 
bility of various alternative govern- 
ments” (pp. 45-46). > 

This book deserves wide reading. It 
is a major landmark. 

R. J. NOVOGROD 

Long Island University 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MıLTON ROKEACH. The Nature of 
Human Values. Pp. vi, 438. New 
York: The Free Press, 1973. $13.95. 


In the House of Commons, MPs are 
required to “declare their interest” 
when they wish to speak to a motion on 
a subject in which they have a personal 
concern. Perhaps it would be best if I 
declared my own interest in the major 
topic of this new book by Rokeach. 
Twenty years ago I wrote The Psychol- 
ogy of Politics, a book based on a large 
amount of work on social attitudes, 
their structure and organization, and 
the relation of the major principles of 
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organization to political voting be- 
havior, and to party membership (in- 
cluding the Communist and Fascist 
parties, as well as Labour, Tory, and 
Liberal). I found that there were two 
major principles of organization in the 
attitudes of all these groups: first, a 
left-right dimension of radicalism- 
conservatism, and second, a dimension 
of tough-mindedness versus tender- 
mindedness. The parties fell along the 
right-left dimension very much as ex- 
pected; but both Communists and Fas- 
cists were found to be tough-minded, 
Liberals tender-minded, with Labour 
and Tory intermediate. These results 
and interpretations were strongly 
criticized by Rokeach, who would have 
none of it; he didn’t like the samples 
tested, the attitudes sampled, the 
analyses done, or the results reported. 
Now the wheel has come full circle; 
Rokeach reports (in the major portion of 
this book) results which indicate to him 
that there are indeed four major social 
attitude (or social value) groups (Fas- 
cists, Conservatives, Socialists, Com- 
munists) who occupy the four quad- 
rants generated by a two-dimensional 
framework; and as he himself points 
out, “the two-value model presented 
here most resembles Eysenck’s hypoth- 
esis ...” (p. 186). He premises his 
conclusion on two major values, free- 
dom and equality; my conservatism- 
radicalism dimension he now calls 
“equality low versus equality high,” 
while my tough-mindedness dimension 
now becomes “freedom low versus 
freedom high.” Thus Communists 
value equality but not freedom; 
Capitalists freedom but not equality. 
Socialists value both, Fascists neither. 
This anlaysis is given some factual 
support by “textual criticism” of the 
writings of representative members of 
these groups, and by empirical work 
with various student and other samples, 
using a specially constructed inventory 
of values. One must welcome such 
support, even though the work strikes 
one (possibly biased) reviewer as less 
convincing than the original studies, for 
reasons presently to be given. What is 
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less welcome is the continued lack of 
scholarship with which Rokeach treats 
the original model. 

Rokeach quotes his original criti- 
cisms, and then states that this work 
“has not survived . . . replication,” 
relying on what seems to be a one-page 
article in an almost completely un- 
known journal (Peace Research) as his 
only source. He does not mention that 
there are at least two dozen papers and 
books (including, for instance, G. D. 
Wilson’s recent Psychology of Conser- 
vatism) which have in fact fully repli- 
cated the original findings. Such odd 
treatment of a serious and important 
issue does not suggest that Rokeach can 
be trusted to report accurately and 
fairly the present position in this large 
and complex field; his summary goes 
completely counter to the tenor of em- 
pirical work in the past twenty years. I 
have treated this issue at some length 
because this “two-value model’ is 
Rokeach’s major contribution in this 
book; the whole discussion of empirical 
problems connected with it is vitiated 
by his lack of scholarly concern with 
what other people have discovered in 
the same field. 

Rokeach’s main difference from ear- 
lier work, of course, is his insistence on 
using values instead of attitudes as his 
major variables; he has constructed two 
scales of 18 “terminal values” and 18 
“instrumental values” which subjects 
have to rank in order. These rankings 
are then treated by statistical tech- 
niques of correlation to yield relia- 
bilities (not very high) and-intercor- 
relations (quite low). Rokeach recog- 
nizes that the scales, being ipsative, 
cannot properly be analyzed in this 
manner, but goes ahead and does it all 
the same, arguing that the error, though 
present, is only a small one—rather 
like the woman excusing her illegiti- 
mate baby on the same grourtds. There 
are better ways of dealing with such 
scales, and they ought to have been 
used—although it is doubtful if any- 
thing very positive could have been 
saved from the welter of non-significant 
correlations. 
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Much of the. book is taken up by 
tables giving details of the scores 
achieved by a great variety of samples, 
including a random population sample. 
Looking through these tables to find 
anything of particular interest that 
might have garnished this review I 
found very little. I think the reason is 
probably a very simple one. Values, 
such as equality, freedom, happiness, 
honesty, and wisdom are too abstract to 
be very meaningful for most people; 
they are much less useful, therefore, in 
psychometric testing than are attitudes 
towards such very real issues as mar- 
riage, anti-semitism, conscientious ob- 
jectors, or segregation. It is a general 
principle in social psychology that the 
more concrete and relevant the issues, 
the more seriously are the ratings taken 
by the subjects involved. Rokeach has 
hit on an original notion, but not a very 
helpful one; I doubt if future workers 
in social psychology will make much 
use of his scales. Had there been any 
marked intercorrelations between 
scales, giving rise to clear-cut factors 
with some psychological meaning, the 
situation would have been different. As 
it is, the values included by him seem 
largely unconnected, with trivial excep- 
tions; no doubt it is for this reason that 
in the major part of the book he has 
concentrated on just two of these values 
(freedom and equality), and related his 
analysis to a replication of earlier work, 
in this new idiom. It is doubtful if the 
book is worth reading just for the sake 
of these few pages; the rest is stodgily 
written and does not tell us anything 
‘much about the nature of human val- 

_ ues. 
H. J. EYSENCK 

University of London 

England 


AFRICA AND ASIA 


PauL R. Brass. Language, Religion 
and Politics in North India. Pp. 467. 
New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1974. $27.50. 
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This is emphatically a large book 
—and not only in its considerable num- 
ber of pages or in its astronomical 
price. It is also large in its purpose 
and significance. Most of its pages 
are devoted to examination of the inter- 
action of language, religion, and politics 
in the northern Indian states of Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh, and the Punjab. However, 
a more general purpose is to explore 
the process by which a group objec- 
tively differentiated from other groups 
by language, religion, or other ethnic 
attributes develops, or fails to develop, 
a subjective group consciousness which 
becomes the basis for political demands. 

Three case studies which constitute 
the bulk of the volume examine (1) a 
regional linguistic movement in north- 
ern Bihar which failed to develop 
broad self-awareness within an objec- 
tively identifiable linguistic group and 
hence failed to be politically effective; 
(2) Muslim politics in north-central In- 
dia, constituting two virtually separate 
studies covering, respectively, the pre- 
partition and post-partition periods; and 
(3) the Sikh movement for a Punjabi- 
speaking state. In theoretical perspec- 
tive, the volume relies heavily on the 
work of Karl Deutsch, particularly in 
the emphasis on social mobilization as 
a precondition to the development 
of a sense of modern nationality. How- 
ever, Brass goes beyond Deutsch in 
attributing a crucial role to political 
elites and organizations, 

Among the recurring themes of broad 
theoretical significance is the proposi- 
tion that the ethnic “givens” oflanguage, 
religion, and the like are not as im- 
mutable as is often assumed, but are 
themselves subject to alteration and re- 
shaping as group consciousness de- 
velops. Brass argues that one dimension 
of group distinctiveness tends to become 
dominant and others become secondary. 
In northern India, religion has been 
the dominant cleavage, while language 
and other cleavages have been second- 
ary. Political leaders, he contends, at- 
tempt to make other cleavages congruent 
with the principal cleavage. Thus, there 
has been a tendency toward increasing 
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congruence of Hindus, Hindi, and the 
Devanagari script; of Muslims, Urdu, 
and the Persian script; and of Sikhs, 
Punjabi, and the Gurumukhi script. 
Another major theme is that political 
parties and leaders often play a cen- 
tral and relatively autonomous role in 
molding or altering group conscious- 
ness. Brass quite persuasively chal- 
lenges the notion that politics simply 
reflects existing ethnic circumstances, 
arguing that political choices may create 
or transform group consciousness and 
thus alter the ethnic composition of the 
society. 

The book constitutes an impressive 
work, combining challenging ideas with 
massive arrays of empirical data. Its 
value and importance to the social 
scientist concerned with South Asia can 
scarcely be overstated. However, it 
would be unfortunate if it did not re- 
ceive attention from other social scien- 
tists as well, for the study has a broad 
significance beyond a north Indian or 
_even a South Asian context. 

ROBERT N. KEARNEY 

Syracuse University 

New York 


ILIYA F? HARIK. The Political Mobiliza- 
tion of Peasants: A Study of an 
Egyptian Community. Pp. v, 309. 
Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1974. $12.50. 


Egypt is a highly administered state, 
which publishes a remarkable wealth 
of statistics on social and economic mat- 
ters. At certain superficial levels, there- 
fore, it is possible for the outsider to 
obtain and analyze a wide range of 
information, using a rudimentary know- 
ledge of Arabic only, and then, perhaps, 
to believe mistakenly that he has an 
understanding of current developments 
in the country. The danger of this is 
made all the greater by that attitude 
‘of suspicion towards foreigners that 
makes any unscheduled encounter with 
townsmen or peasants liable, in recent 
years, to turn into a demonstration of 
irrational xenophobia; the temptation to 
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be content with published sources be- 
comes all the greater. 

Dr. Harik, in his recent study of 
The Political Mobilization of Peasants, 
takes us much deeper into an under- 
standing of Egyptian society. Within a 
single village in Buheira province he 
has investigated the changes in internal 
political structure that have been 
brought about by land reform and by 
the rejection of the traditional land- 
owning class. Enjoying the full support 
of the Provincial authorities through- 
out his researches from 1967 to 1968, 
Dr. Harik has gotten to know all the 
important village personalities and has 
shrewdly assessed the significance of 
their backgrounds and of their personal 
qualities. He has thus been able to 
assess the relative significance of the 
Revolution, at a national level, and of 
local factors, such as the new relation- 
ship between tenants benefiting from 
Land Reform and landless laborers: he 
sees how first the representatives of the 
old Omda class were displaced as vil- 
lage leaders, and then their rivals, 
already enjoying some benefits of per- 
sonal wealth and education, were in 
turn opposed and supplanted by poorer 
but more personally dynamic represen- 
tatives of the people. All this was 
achieved in a bloodless way; those who 
used the power base of membership 
of local organizations—for example, the 
Arab Socialist Union—to climb within’ 
the national structure far outstripped, 
and were able to topple, those mem- 
bers of the co-operative boards who were 
content to serve locally but had no ef- 
fective national movement to protect 
them. 

We are left with a society wherein 
a great increase in democracy has been 
introduced at the village level; yet at 
the national level Egypt appears to be 
almost as authoritarian a state as ever 
it was under Muhammad Ali and the 
monarchy that succeeded him, and Dr. 
Harik sees no particular likelihood of 
any change in this state of affairs. It 
is much to be hoped that if the Egyptian 
government’s ban on rural visits by 
foreigners can be removed, he will be 
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able to continue his researches, and per- 
haps to extend his studies to consider 
not only personalities and political struc- 
tures, as he has done so ably, but also 
the spread of political ideas and innova- 
tions in rural Egypt, on which he must 
surely have much of value to tell us. 
The great veil of ignorance between 
Arab and other societies has been 
briefly lifted aside by Dr. Harik’s ad- 
mirable researches, but the extent of our 
ignorance has thereby been the more 
clearly revealed. 
K. M. BARBOUR 

New University of Ulster 

Coleraine 

Ireland 


THOMAS R. H. HAVENS. Farm and Nation 
in Modern Japan: Agrarian National- 
ism, 1870-1940. Pp. v, 358. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1974. $15.00. 


Japan became fully industrialized in 
the first half of the twentieth century, 
recently carrying this process to the 
highest stage by becoming technologi- 
cally one of the most advanced coun- 
tries. All this was done, however, on a 
very strong rural and agrarian base which 
constantly infused and imposed—over 
and above the urban and industrial 
processes of imitation and adaptation of 
foreign devices—special characteristics, 
both ideational and organizational, 
which have made the Japanese society 
and polity always distinctive and ex- 
ceptional. 

Professor Havens (of Connecticut Col- 
lege) in his book, Nishi Amane (1829- 
97) and Modern Japanese Thought 
(1970), ably traced the trends of “ac- 
ceptance” of Western thought in the 
Japanese “Enlightenment” of the 1870s 
at the beginning of the era of modemiza- 
tion, offsetting the “feudal? basis of 
thinking* which was then largely de- 
feated—but not eradicated. In the new 
book under review here, he renders 
a signal] service in tracing the ideas of 
the dissidents, particularly the agrarian- 
ist-populist-traditionalist thinkers of 
Japan, who remained influential right 
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down to present times. These currents 
are still powerful; even today nearly 
one-sixth of Japan’s population is still 
engaged in the “primary” occupations 
(farming, fishing and forestry) and has 
more than that proportion of influence 
on the national life and politics. 

“Agrarianism,” in various and chang- 
ing forms, played a very great part 
in shaping Japanese nationalism and 
imperialism. It was powerfully and 
intricately involved in the turmoil and 
violence of the 1930s, in the domi- 
nance of militarism and varieties of 
fascism in Japan, and in the expan- 
sion of these into Manchuria, China 
and finally “Greater East Asia.” The 
postwar Occupation of Japan suppressed 
the symptoms of all this, without en- 
tirely removing the causes—though it 
did indeed cure much of the illness, 
particularly through the well-conceived 
and well-operated Land Reforms, of 
which the Japanese agrarianists and pop- 
ulists were able cordially to approve. 

What remained was principally the 
ideology of the specially Japanese na- 
tionalism. Professor Havens opens (p. 3) 
by noting the significant fact that the 
Emperor of Japan still fulfils the sacred 
annual agricultural ceremonies: plant- 
ing the first rice in spring and lead- 
ing in the harvest work as well as the 
Thanksgiving that follows in autumn. 
In November 1974, after the publica- 
tion of this book, the Emperor took 
another significant step; for the first 
time since the war he made his own 
ritual obeisance at the Ise Shrine of 
his ancestors, an act which is inter- 
preted by some as reaffirming his divine 
descent. 

Professor Havens gives the whole 
story, which cannot be recapitulated 
in a short review, mainly in terms of 
working biographies of the chief protag- 
onists. For example: Gondö Seikyö 
(1868-1937) was involved in the mili- 
tary coup of February 1932; and long 
before that in the celebrated “Black 
Dragon” (properly, Amur River) Society 
and the like activities in Korea and 
China. He advocated Japanese com- 
munalism or “self rule” by villagers. 
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Tachibana Kézaburé (born 1893, still 


alive in 1974) more specifically attacked 
the evils of capitalism,, advocated agri- 
culture as the economic as well as the 
moral basis of society, and preached 
Japan’s “destiny” in Asia. Katō Kanji 
(1884-1965), on a similar basis, did 
much practical work in rural education, 
but also did active service with what 
would nowadays be called “guerrilla 
commandos” (his “Death-Defying Band 
of Farmers”). 

Tachibana’s call in 1932 for a Re- 
formed Japan to spread its doctrines 
abroad, in the way the French Revolu- 
tion did, is most interesting: “We will 
have the strength to mobilize our peer- 
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revolution.” He predicted the Pacific 
War generally and Pearl Harbor specifi- 
cally: “The historic greater Japan will 
at one stroke be able to pulverize 
American power in the Pacific, sweep 
away the influence of the Kuomintang 
clique from 400 million Chinese farmers, 
liberate India from England, make 
Russia realize her mistakes . . . and 
rouse the Germans” (Havens, pp. 271- 
2). Surely that is, very broadly speak- 
ing, essentially what came to pass! 

At any rate, ruralist thinking in Japan 
is a mast important topic. Professor 
Havens has ably presented it, by its 
own lights. That is to say, however, 
he has described and analyzed it al- 
most solely in terms of its own his- 
tory. It would be valuable to have an 
approach by defining generically what 
is or are agrarianism, ruralism . and 
populism (or the hyphenations combin- 
ing these), giving cross-cultural compari- 
-sons the world over and discussing the 
Japanese equivalent, not so much sui 
generis but as a case-history in this 
universal phenomenology; but. that is 
to ask for another and much larger work, 
towards which Professor Havens has 
furnished one good comerstone. 

STUART KIRBY 

Asian Institute of Technology 

Bangkok ~ 
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Revolution and the Home Rule Move-. 
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ment, 1895-1945. Pp. xviii, 265. 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1974. $12.50. 


This is a far better and more bal- 
anced work than the same author’s 1965 
work, Formosa Betrayed, a personal 
account of the 1945-1948 period on 
Taiwan. This is a scholarly study of the 
Japanese colonial period including its 
authoritarian and much-resented politi- 
cal repression of the native Taiwanese 
and the better economic and social over- 
head investments which made Taiwan 
a model of modernization admired even 
by Sun Yat-sen and other mainland 


revolutionaries who detested Japan’sim- . 


perialism. The work reveals intensive 
use of all primary data produced by 
both official and private Japanese of the 
colonial period and postwar scholars, 
especially Edward l-te Chen and Ng 
Yu-zin, two Taiwan independence ac- 
tivists who have refused to return to 
their native Taiwan to see the great 
changes of recent years. 

Kerr taught in’ Taipei from 1937 
to 1940 and was a naval officer in 
World War II with special duties re- 
lated to the planned invasion of Taiwan, 
so this expertise served him well in 


‘the decade after 1964 when he made _ 
the thorough documentary research for 


this book. He begins with a brief sum-. 
mary of Taiwan’s tenuous relation to 
the mainland before the Japanese took 
over at the end of the Sino- Japanese 
War in 1895. Then, 
chronological chapters with great detail, 
Kerr traces how Japan used ‘Taiwan 
as a stepping-stone into Southeast Asia 
(especially in 1941) and a base for 
profitable trade with Fukien province 
even during 1937-1941. He describes 
graphically the political suppression of 
all Taiwanese autonomy movements, 
but also reveals how divided the Japan- 
ese colonial officers were ‘as some 
sympathized with Taiwanese interests 
and others wanted only a cheap source 
of labor and docile population. 
“Licensed revolution” is hardly a very 
appropriate term for the first decade of 
public health, transport, and economic 
development under Goto Shimpei and 


in a series of | 
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other enlightened colonial leaders 
whose progressive ideas were sabotaged 
by General Sakuma in the following 
decade, revived during the 1920s when 
Japan itself enjoyed a relatively non- 
militaristic and democratic polity, and 
neglected when the militarists gained 
power after 1936. The variations within 
the Japanese elite, and the large num- 
ber of Tokyo liberals who wanted to 
grant more autonomy to the Taiwanese, 
are well covered because nothing was 
simple in Japanese China policy nor in 
her administration of her first colony. 
Many Japanese wanted to behave well 
in Taiwan to prove to the western na- 
tions that Japan was indeed a modern 
power to be trusted and respected, 
but others only wanted to enrich them- 
selves in Taiwan’s sugar, rice, pine- 
apple and other valuable products. 

Kerr is equally effective in delineat- 
ing the variations among the Taiwanese, 
from those who favored close collabora- 
tion and assimilation with Japan to the 
more numerous natives who worked 
long decades to secure greater political 
rights and the few extremists who joined 
the underground Japan Communist 
Party and later defected to Peking. Few 
ever advocated independence but many 
worked with the Nationalist regime on 
the mainland and most welcomed the 
end of Japanese rule in 1945, courtesy 
of the U.S. defeat of Japan. The author 
details the many conflicts within the 
Taiwan intellectual and business elite 
circles over how to deal with Japan, 
noting that a similar factionalism 
plagued the postwar Taiwan indepen- 
dence movement until it died in 1971. 
He follows the career of Rin Ken-do 
(Lin Hsien-t’ang) whom most regard as 
the leader of the autonomy movement, 
and describes the other major figures 
including one revisited by this reviewer 
in August 1974. 

Wisely, Kerr ends his story in 1945 as 
he knows little of the island’s develop- 
ments after 1949 except what he has 
heard through the distorted eyes of 
refugee Taiwanese. Kerr incorrectly 
claims in his Preface that the Nixon 
communiqué of 1972 with Chou En-lai 
“recognized continental China’s claim to 
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sovereignty in Formosa.” That was not 
true, although many in Washington wish 
to ignore Taiwan in their rush to em- 
brace the Chinese Communists. 
DouGLAs H. MENDEL, JR. 
The University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


FRANK A. KIERMAN, JR. and JOHN K. 
FAIRBANK, eds. Chinese Ways in War- 
fare. Pp. xii, 401. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1974. 
$18.50. 


These seven case studies represent 
an effort to focus scholarly attention on 
a neglected area, the military history 
of China. In a brief but brilliantly con- 
ceived introduction, Professor John K. 
Fairbank lays down the norm for these 
papers. He makes clear that what is 
needed is an effort to see Chinese 
military history as an aspect of the larger 
culture; indeed, he emphasizes that one 
of the great values of such studies 
relates to learning how the Chinese were 
able to maintain civil control over the 
military. The unity of the Chinese em- 
pire was established and maintained by 
force of arms; yet brute force was 
made subject to literate culture: This was 
social engineering of a rare and in- 
genious sort. 

Fairbank offers three tentative gen- 
eralizations concerning China’s attitude 
toward military affairs. First, the Chin- 
ese did not glorify violence; they pre- 
ferred nonviolent’ means in overcoming 
adversaries. Second, the Chinese tradi- 
tion of land warfare preferred the de- 
fense to the offense, pacification rather 
than extermination. Thirdly, unlike 
Europeans, who linked militarism and 
commercial expansion, the less expan- 
sionistic Chinese tied their military to a 
powerful bureaucracy. The best of the 
papers explore similar broad trends in 
Chinese military history. 

Even though these studies leap from 
point to point, between 632 B.C. and 
1556 A.D., a surprising continuity is 
maintained. Frank A. Kierman’s study 
of “Phases and Modes of Combat in 
Early China” shows how the early em- 
phasis on ritual and moral norms in 
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combat shifted, by 205 B.C., to a more 
pragmatic emphasis on tactics. With 
Michael Loewe’s description of Han 
Wu-ti’s (141-87 B.C.) campaigns, the 
focus is on border defense against the 
tribal confederacies of Inner Asia. Even 
though domestic threats to central power 
did occur, as described in Charles 
A. Peterson’s essay on the suppression 
of a local rebellion during the T’ang, 
Chinese military thinking was molded 
by the need to defend against the 
Mongol invader. 

Herbert Franke’s study on “Siege and 
the Defense of Towns in Medieval 
China” is perhaps the most useful work 
in the collection. Franke describes the 
social tension which could arise in 
China’s walled towns during a siege; 
this was important since a successful 
defense depended on the cooperation 
of propertyless masses of the town. - 

Edward L. Dryer presents a detailed 
description of inland warfare during the 
Ming dynasty. But Frederick W. Mote 
leads us back to the ever present need 
of frontier defense in an interesting 
analysis of the uncertainties of Ming 
domestic politics during the nearly suc- 
cessful Mongol attack of 1449. Appro- 
priately enough, Charles O. Hucker’s 
essay congludes the collection with a 
description of Chinese defense against 
sea raiders based in Japan. Now China 
was required to defend a new frontier, 
that of the sea. Hucker emphasizes that 
the Chinese commander resorted to 
deception, procrastination, treachery 
and bribes to defeat the foe, rather 
than direct military confrontation. 

Not all of these studies meet Fair- 
bank’s call for the integration of mili- 
tary history into the larger theme of 
Chinese culture. But none of the essays 
-is weak in content. This is an impres- 
sive beginning. 

EDMUND S. WEHRLE 

The University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


WALTER LAQUEUR. Confrontation: The 
Middle East and World Politics. Pp. 
ix, 308. New York: Quadrangle, 1974. 
$8.95. 
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The professed aim of this work is 
“to provide an anatomy of a local 
crisis,” the Yom Kippur War (October, 
1973), “that became a world conflict.” 
The author is Professor of History at 
the University of Tel Aviv and Chair- 
man of the Research Council at the Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International Stud- 
ies, Georgetown University. 

Professor Laqueur explores no hy- 
potheses and offers no generalizations. 
Nor, as claimed on the dust jacket, 
does he provide a “definitive account” 
of the war, much less “an extraordinary 
feat of historical analysis.” Approxi- ° 
mately ninety percent of the sources he 
cites consist of newspaper accounts and 
radio reports. To a large extent, there- 
fore, his extensive accounts of prewar 
Soviet and Arab negotiations, together 
with his assessments of their values and 
motivations, lack credibility. For ex- 
ample, the author asserts (p. 84) that a 
few days following the outbreak of war, 
the Russian Ambassador told the Presi- 
dent of Uganda that the latter “had been 
justified when he had said some time 
ago that Hitler was right to burn six 
million Jews in Europe’ during the 
Second World War.” The source is Radio 
Kampala, and its message—implying 
support of genocide—is characteristic of 
numerous other anti-Soviet polemics 
with which the work is replete. It. is 
also characteristically contradictory. 
Two pages earlier the author. declares 
that “The Russians were not of course 
interested in a total Arab victory and 
the annihilation of the State of Is- 
rael... .” 7 f ; 

In contrast with the promise to pro- 
vide a work that is “rich in pertinent 
fact,” this book lacks even an elementary 
review of relevant historical background 
and key environmental factors that pro- 
duced the conflict and that provide con- 
straints on its solution. There is no | 
summary: of basic facts concerning the 
establishment of Israel and its subse- 
quent territorial expansion. Nor is there 
an account (or even a summary) of the 
many pre-war condemnatory resolu- 
tions, directed at Israel, that had been 
passed by vatious United Nations or- 
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gans, by meetings of the Organization 
of African Union, and by caucuses of 
the “non-aligned” states. The book is 
* equally devoid of information concern- 
ing the nature and extent of America’s 
economic and military assistance to Is- 
rael vis-a-vis the Arab states. There is 
no list of states subjected to the oil 
embargo, and a chapter on “The Oil 
Weapon” provides no analysis of the 
nature and goals of OPEC, which the 
reader might erroneously conclude is 
wholly “Arab.” The reader will also have 
to look elsewhere not only to identify, 
but also to analyze such persisting issues 
as those relating to territory, refugees, 
human rights, religious concerns, war 
casualties and other costs of the con- 
tinuing conflict. 

In addition to his anti-Soviet polemics, 
the author is subtilely anti-Kissinger, 
and he is overtly anti-détente and anti 
Western Europe. Because of its failure 
to support Israel’s interests in the 1973 
war, and due to its military weaknesses 
and its failure to use force to keep the 
oil owing at reasonable prices, Western 
Europe is “a humiliating spectacle of 
disarray and impotence.” Totally ignor- 
ing the limited legal obligations of 
NATO members, the author unwar- 
rantedly charges them with bad faith 
for failing to support America’s uni- 
lateral decisions during the war. All 
these judgments are products of sheer 
opinion, rather than outputs of rational 
policy analysis. 

In addition to its analytical weak- 
nesses, this book is replete with arguable 
judgments and misleading “facts.” Some 
examples: (1) On page 165 we are told 
that the Russians, “with their encourage- 
ment of fanatical barbarism and hatred 
of Israel,” were responsible for the war. 
But countless (unmentioned) UN resolu- 
tions have supported the Arabs’ quest 
for lost territories, and the Israeli air 
force was making bombing runs deep 
into Egyptian territory, at will, during 
1969-70, until the USSR provided mas- 
sive military assistance. (2) We are told 
that Iran “backed the Arabs,” a judg- 
ment that will be hard to defend since 
Iran continued throughout the conflict 
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to supply Israel with oil. (3) We are 
informed that Jordan entered the war, 
but we are not told that its contribu- 
tions were of such token dimensions 
that it was not necessary for Israel 
to fire a single shot across its border. 
(4) Equally misleading is the unquali- 
fied assertion that French arms, supplied 
Libya and Saudi Arabia during the war, 
“would eventually end in the hands of 
the Egyptians and the Syrians” (p. 169). 
(5) Finally, the author’s vendetta against 
détente between the US and the USSR 
is based on a host of opinions that are 
presented as “facts,” such as the in- 
evitability of Russian violation of arms 
agreements. 

Perhaps a careful reader of Professor 
Laqueur’s work will conclude that these 
criticisms are unwarranted. After all, he 
confesses in his preface that “I have not 
attempted to write pseudo-objective his- 
tory,” and he subsequently asserts that 
“the historian must be excused for dis- 
carding his customary caution and de- 
tachment. Cassandra takes over from 
Clio” (p. 265). 

In spite of its many weaknesses, this 
work will be of continuing interest for 
its treatment, in depth, of Israeli mili- 
tary strategy and tactics amd for its 
persuasive argument that Israel’s failure 
to win a substantial victory in 1973 was 
due to inept political leadership and to 
intellectual failures at the top, par- 
ticularly at the level of the Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the general staff. The author argues that, 
following its victory in 1967 Israel 
“pursued a policy that in the long run 
was beyond its strength to sustain.” 
He provides a catalog of Israel’s missed 
opportunities for negotiations with Jor- 
dan and especially with Egypt. These 
failures, in his judgment, account for 
deeper Soviet involvement in Middle 
East affairs, as well as for uniting the 
Arabs. He concludes that “Egyptian (and 
allied) political strategy was sound; the 
only way to regain the lost territories 

. was through a new war... . It 
was the only way to induce the U.S. 
government to regard the conflict with 
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a greater measure of urgency and to 
bring pressure on Israel” (p. 257). 
H. PAUL CASTLEBERRY 
Washington State University 
Pullman 


DONALD N. LEVINE. Greater Ethiopia: 
The Evolution of a Multiethnic So- 
ciety. Pp. vii, 229. Chicago, Ill.: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1974. $12.50. 


Levine’s Greater Ethiopia is his 
second book on Ethiopian “culture,” 
“society,” “history” and mythology. The 
book’s main thesis, the unity of Ethiopia, 
is well argued and sociologically con- 
vincing, though I have grave doubts 
about the basis and the content of the 
data. The data are accumulated from 
scattered studies in the different fields 
including ancient and modern history, 
anthropological and sociological studies, 


studies of the different Ethiopian lan- ` 


guages and—not the least—Ethiopian 
mythology. The main thrust of the 
book—the argument for a united Ethi- 
opia—is further weakened by the cur- 
rent political upheaval, the recent execu- 
tions and murders, the works of the 
Eritrean Liberation Front, the general 
dissatisfaction of the Muslim popula- 
tion, not to mention the other tribal 
problems. 

Levine is very critical of small scale 
anthropological works, especially the 
work of the Anglo-American school of 
anthropology which is antievolutionary. 
Anthropologists deal with any group of 
people as “bearers of a bounded sys- 
tem and a unique culture.” Levine in- 
stead favors large-scale, generalized 
type of research where the emphasis 
would not be understanding people as 
“bearers of a unique culture,” but rather 
what these groups of people share in 
common and “. . . how they interact 
and the nature of Ethiopian society 
as a whole.” The author seems to be 
unaware that one would have to under- 
stand the parts before comprehending 
the whole, to understand the tribes and 
the groups of people before puzzling 
out their place and role in “Ethiopian” 
society. 
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Levine’s approach to comprehend 
Ethiopia is through the combination of 
three methods: (1) The Semitic past— 
conjectural and historical studies of 
Ethiopia; (2) the use of ethnographic 
material; and (3) the modernist future. 
He argues that the groups of people 
who came to Ethiopia in the past and 
had separated into tribes with distinct 
cultures still retain some of their com- 
mon cultural traits. Levine, further on, 
argues (though not convincingly) that 
a united Ethiopia came about through 
first, the process of interaction amongst 
the tribes and groups of people due 
to trade and markets creating an ethnic 
interdependence; and second, the pres- 
ence of traits amongst these peoples 
which are common to the “proto Ethi- 
opian culture.” These so-called traits 
(common to the East African belt) are 
the names of gods used in the different 
languages or dialects amongst the 
Ethiopians; the zar culture; the spirit. 
possession; ideas connected with the 
evil eye; the importance of pilgrimage; 
animal sacrifice; ban on pork; the lion 
being a royal symbol; and so forth. These 
so-called traits are not related in any 
meaningful way to “Ethiopian society” 
in the book: how do the use of the 
above traits impart distinctiveness or 
uniqueness to Ethiopian culture? One 
finds Zar possession in Ethiopia, Sudan, 
Kenya, Somalia even in Southern Iran 
—what is so Ethiopian about the zar 
then? 

The author concedes that he does not 
deal with the analysis of political or- 
ganization and conflict resolution, which 
I think is very relevant. The last process, 
inherent in societies which forma united 
empire, is the response to alien in- 
trusion. I need not comment about this 
since it is common knowledge that 
people naturally would defend them- 
selves against attack from the qutside. 
For the author, the response to alien 
intrusion also forms a feature inherent 
in the tribes of Ethiopia which is 
shared amongst them. 

The book does present interesting 
factual reading mixed with historical 
romanticism, The analysis of the politi- 
cal organization of the different groups ` 
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of people (more than the listings of 
cultural traits) would have offered 
us an understanding of the Northern 
Question and the present problem. Why 
are social science studies not allowed 
in the Northern Province? Do we sense 
the seeds of disunity in the country? 

Reading Greater Ethiopia, I ask: are 
we not forcing the puzzle pieces of a 
lion into the shape of an elephant? 
Throughout the book, the author leaves 
us only with the ruins. of the queen 
in a mystical land they call the land 
of Sheba. 

SANA TEKLE 
Boston 
Massachusetts 


CAROLYN MCMASTER. Malawi: Foreign 
Policy and Development. Pp. x, 246. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1974. 
$15.95. 


With the almost simultaneous publica- 
tion of Malawi: Foreign Policy and De- 
velopment and Malawi: The Politics of 
Underdevelopment (Lewes, U.K.: Julian 
Friedmann, 1974), Carolyn McMaster 
has emerged as a leading authority on 
this small, landlocked, and in many ways 
anomalous southern African nation 
‘which has been generally ignored in 
academic circles. Moreover, recent 
dramatic developments in the subconti- 
nent—Mozambique’s transition toward 
independence from Portugal, South 
Africa’s near-expulsion from the United 
Nations, and Rhodesia’s spreading guer- 
rilla war— have enhanced the timeliness 
of this: first full-scale scholarly study of 
Malawian foreign policy. 

The author’s central question, “how 
wide is the range of foreign policy 
options open to Malawi?” (pp. 1-2), 
is considered in relation to three factors: 
Malawi’s external environment, its do- 
mestic environment, and the dominant 
personality of Malawian Life President, 
Ngwazi (chief of chiefs) Dr. Hastings 
Kamuzu Banda. In seven well-organized 
chapters McMaster explores the connec- 
tions between Malawi’s internal politi- 
cal and economic conditions and its 
relations with South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Portugal/Mozambique, and indepen- 
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dent Black Africa. She knows that Mala- 
wian foreign policy is largely deter- 
mined by its landlocked position and 
economic dependence on white-ruled 
neighbors. However, comparing Mala- 
wi’s foreign policy with that of two 
other independent landlocked, black- 
ruled African states, Zambia and Bot- 
swana, she rightly concludes that the 
range of foreign policy choices is greater 
than Banda admits. His cultivation of 
close ties with the white-ruled south 
is based on a personal assessment of 
what is best for Malawi and his own 
political position, and is inextricably 
linked to his domestic economic policy 
of creating an agricultural middle class 
whose fortune is dependent on those ex- 
ternal ties. In a nation where agricul- 
ture accounts for 90 percent of the labor 
force, over 50 percent of its GNP, 
and 95 percent of its exports, such a 
policy is not easily contested. 

Malawi: Foreign Policy and Develop- 
ment is a well-written, lucid, and co- 
herent book. McMaster seeks neither to 
condemn nor to commend Banda’s con- 
troversial foreign policy, but rather to 
relate and explain its principal objec- 
tives and methods. This she has done 
convincingly, buttressing her account 
with forty-one pages of end notes, a 
six-page chronology of constitutional 
changes in Malawi (1891-1973), a six- 
page appendix of economic statistics 
(1964-72), and a twelve-page biblio- 
graphy. Nevertheless, social scientists 
will deplore the absence of an explicit 
conceptual framework, model, or theory; 
and the author’s failure to relate her 
methodology and findings to the recent 
quantitative comparative studies of 
African foreign policy by such scholars 
as Patrick J. McGowan and Raymond 
Copson, which have appeared in several 
publications. 

McMaster’s volume is a welcome addi- 
tion to the growing list of African 
foreign policy studies, and in the con- 
text of southern Africa it joins the dis- 
tinguished company of such recent con- 
tributions as Kenneth W. Grundy, Con- 
frontation and Accommodation in 
Southern Africa (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1973), James Barber, 
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South Africa’s Foreign Policy: 1945- 
1970 (London: Oxford University Press, 
1973), and Jan Pettman, Zambia: Se- 
curity and Conflict (New York: St, Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1974). 
JOSEPH P. SMALDONE 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


GODFREY MURIUKI. A History of the 
Kikuyu, 1500-1900, Pp. 190. New 
~ York: Oxford University, 1974. $10.50. 


The Kikuyu peoples, one of East 
Africa’s most important ethnic groups 
and the dominant force in Kenyan 
political life, hitherto lacked a systematic 
account of their pre-twentieth century 
history. This major lacuna blocking our 
proper understanding of one of Africa’s 
most vital peoples has now been filled 
-by Muriuki’s study. In it he demon- 
strates, as other scholars have previ- 
_ously, that politically uncentralized so- 
cieties like the Kikuyu are as suscep- 
tible to the researches of a talented 
scholar using both oral and written 
sources (in which latter category the 
Kikuyu are particularly rich) as the more 
centralized states of the African con- 
tinent. Rejecting as basically worthless 
the muchSdiscussed myths of Kikuyu 
origin, Muriuki rather turns to clan, 
lineage, and family traditions for his 
oral sources, gathering them from a 
wide selection of the present Kikuyu 
population and profiting from the un- 


doubted advantage of being a Kikuyu . 


himself, 

After a useful study of the physical 
setting, Muriuki turns to a main con- 
cern of his analysis, the migrations into 
their present homeland of the people 
now designated as Kikuyu. From the 
middle of the second millennium A.D. 
diverse ethnic groups entered the re- 
gion, and through a complex.series of 
fusions many competing groups were 
slowly formed into one people. In 
securing land for settlement—and the 
holding of land would remain vital to 
the Kikuyu system—a form of tenure 
evolved which gave rights to the sub- 
clans (or mbari), not to the broader 
community or to individuals. And this 
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tenure was permanent; traditional prac- 
tices did not recognize any lasting 
alienation of land. This system con- 
tinued, since there was ample land for 
most individuals, until the British ar- 
rival ended ethnic migrations. Ample 
attention is also given to the relations 
of the Kikuyu with their African neigh- 
bors~—Athi, Maasai, and Kamba. 

When the present century began the 
Kikuyu, according to the author, were 
a “patriarchal, uncentralized and highly 
egalitarian” people (p. 110), with a fluid 
territorial situation, and possessing a 
social and political system based upon 
descent groups and age sets (mariika). 
But the British arrival disrupted the na- 
tural evolution of this society. Their 
contacts with the Kikuyu are carried 
to about 1904, when the last effective 
resistance to the invaders was ended. 
By then a pattern of misunderstanding 
was set which culminated in the tragic 
Mau Mau rising of the 1950s. In this 
analysis of Kikuyu history Muriuki has 
presented a study of seminal importance 
to the understanding of East Africa’s 
past and present. : 

NORMAN ROBERT BENNET 

Boston University 

Brookline 

Massachusetts 


EDGAR O’BALLANCE. The Electronic 
War in the Middle East, 1968-70. 
Pp. 148, Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe 
String Press, 1974. $8.00. 


Major Edgar O’Ballance is especially 
well-known for his expert military 
analyses dealing with various parts of 
the world, all the way from the Middle 
East and the Eastern Mediterranean 
area to Southeastern Europe, the Soviet 
Union and Southeast Asia. He has 
written no less than ten books treating 
of the Middle East and North, Africa, 
of which five are concerned with the 
military aspects of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict—in addition to the current treatise, 
for example, we have had The Arab- 
Israeli War, 1948; The Sinai Campaign, 
1956; The Third Arab-Israeli War; and 
Arab Guerilla Power, 1967-1972. It 
would seem altogether probable that we 
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will soon have his analysis of the Oc- 
tober 1973 conflict! 

The present work deals with what 
the author considers to be the first 
electronic war—the first conflict in 
which electronics came into full play, 
in the Middle East or elsewhere, in 
the period immediately following the 
Israeli “preemptive strike” of June 1967. 
Following the third Arab-Israeli war, 
in which the Israeli Air Force proved 
devastatingly effective against Egypt, 
and at the urgent request of President 
Nasser, the USSR provided Egypt with 
SAM-2 guided missiles, while the 
United States supplied Israel with 
Electronic Counter Measures (ECMs)— 
the primary instruments in the sophisti- 
cated conflict of 1968-1970. 

Major O’Ballance concludes that elec- 
tronic warfare has come to stay. He 
draws four primary deductions from his 
study of the problem. The first is that, 
as in any other form of warfare, progress 


in sophistication of weaponry and equip-' 


ment is inevitable, and that for every 
electronic advance giving an advantage 
to one side a counter will be sought 
and found. The second is that elec- 
tronic warfare is highly specialized and 
requires both specialized training and 
special aptitudes. The third is that 
missile belts and screens need not be 
static. The fourth is that electronics 
cannot entirely replace men in conflict. 
Here to stay, the degree of involve- 
ment of electronics will be limited only 
by the wealth, resources and technical 
capability of the country concerned. 
The -book concludes with two ap- 
pendices—a chronology of the conflict 
during 1968-1970 and the text of the 
UN Security Council resolution 242 of 
November 22, embodying principles of 
peaceful adjustment of the Palestine 
problem. There is no bibliography for, 
as the author explains, most of his in- 
formation has been gained during 
briefings, interviews, discussions and 
visits to battlefronts and elsewhere. The 
book will prove of value especially to 
students of Middle Eastern affairs and 
to military technicians. It suffers some- 
what because it does not provide the 
reader with enough of the political and 
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international background and context of 
the problems with which it deals. 
Harry N. HOWARD 
Bethesda 
Maryland 


ANWAR HUSSAIN SYED. China and Pakis- 
tan: Diplomacy of an Entente Cor- 
diale. Pp. xii, 259. Amherst: University 
of Massachusetts, 1974. $12.50. 


Professor Anwar Syed, who has stud- 
ied and taught both in Pakistan and 
the United States, has undertaken to 
explore the close relationship between 
Islamic Pakistan and Communist China. 
The “entente cordiale” appears strange 
for two reasons: the rhetoric which 
claims that God-fearing Islam cannot 
make common cause with God-less com- 
munism, and the creation and contin- 
uance of the association while Pakistan 
was in alliance with the United States, 
presumably against the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

The author gives close attention to 
these apparent contradictions and re- 
solves them in the name of Realpolitik. 
In common with most studies of Pakis- 
tani foreign policy, this book devotes 
much space to Indo-Pakistan relations, 
and it is abundantly clear from the 
authors research and interpretation 
that the essence of Pakistani foreign 
policy is reactive to India—and this 
accords with other studies of the sub- 
ject. Hence, Pakistan’s motivation in 
entering an alliance and a military 
supply arrangement with the United 
States was not at all the same as that 
of the United States in agreeing to 
supply weapons to Pakistan. One looked 
for a means of defense against an India 
it assumed to be predatory. The other 
looked for an ally in the confrontation 
with the Soviet Union and China. So 
long as confrontation between Pakis- 
tan and India and between the United 
States and the communists remained at 
a level below direct military action, the 
obligations of either ally to the other 
were not called into play. The escala- 
tion of the Indo-Pakistan confrontation 
led to misunderstandings of the obliga- 
tion by both Pakistan and the United 
States. 
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Syed notes that the relations between 
Pakistan and China were proper, per- 
haps, but certainly not cordial prior to 
the deterioration of relations between 
India and China. Pakistan had been early 
to recognize the Peking government, 
and there was a warm exchange be- 
. tween Chou En-lai and the Pakistani 
prime minister at Bandung. But for many 
years Pakistan followed the American 
lead of voting against Peking’s admission 
to the United Nations, and, despite a 
visit to China by Suhrawardy, that prime 
minister pursued a policy which was 
anything but cordial. Even in the early 
Ayub period, prior to the policy of bi- 
lateralism, relations were not close. 

Syed credits Bhutto, as foreign minis- 
ter and earlier, with opening the door 
to China, but this, too, was very much 
reactive to Indian policy. The border 
agreement, which preceded Bhuttos 
entry into the foreign office, was a 
major initial step, and Syed details the 
progress ofthis negotiation including the 
announcement on the eve of Indo- 
Pakistani talks on Kashmir following the 
conflict between India and China. Syed 
then discusses the various steps which 
followed including Chinese verbal sup- 
port in the 1965 and 1971 conflicts with 
India and, the provision by Peking of 
arms to replenish Pakistan’s stocks. 
There is an interesting analysis of the 
seemingly contradictory stand taken by 
China in the Bangladesh crisis which 
led to the division of Pakistan. 

Syed’s work is particularly valuable 
in that it is based on a series of con- 
versations with Pakistanis engaged in 
foreign affairs, most notably Prime 
Minister Bhutto himself. Syed draws on 
these interviews and supplements them 
with material from a wide variety of 
printed sources. In his analysis, he finds 
little prospect of a full rapprochement 
between India and Pakistan or between 
India and China and thus concludes 
that Pakistan, while trying to maintain 
the American connection and tolerable 
relations with the Soviet Union, will 
continue to need an entente cordiale 
with China. The book is a useful de- 
scription of small-power politics in the 
international arena. 
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A comment on the type style: a sys- 
tem of uneven right margins is used 
combined with a type face that, for this 
reviewer, led to eye strain. A more con- 
ventional type face, more space between 
lines and an even margin would have 
avoided this. 

CRAIG BAXTER 

Accra 

Ghana 


NGuYEN Kwac ViEN. Tradition and 
Revolution in Vietnam. Pp. xx, 169. 
Berkeley, Calif.: Indochina Resource 
Center, 1974. No price. 


This collection of essays provides fas- 
cinating moments of viewing the world 
through North Vietnamese eyes. Written 
with a certain light clarity, Dr. Vien’s 
evocative prose has little in common 
with the polemical rigor of Vo Nguyen 
Giap’s People’s War, People’s Army. 
As the Vietnam war ran its course, it 
became obvious that the Vietnamese 
people have powers not fathomed by 
most westerners; this volume offers 
glimpses of those powers. 

Dr. Vien’s personal history has inter- 
esting parallels with the recent history 
of his country. Born of mandarins and 
educated in medicine by the French, 
he contracted tuberculosis. After ten 
years in French sanitoriums, he was 
given thirty-six months to live. He then 
trained himself in Chinese and Viet- 
namese medicine, “to relate the mind, 
the muscles and the body organs to 
each other, to train oneself in.such a 
way that these three elements were al- 
ways mutually sustaining and reinforc- 
ing.” Now, about sixteen years -after 
French medicine had given him up, 
Dr. Vien directs foreign language pub- 
lications for the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. 


Political scientists may be most in- 
terested in “Water, Rice and Men,” 
which I think is the best province study 
to come out of Vietnam, north or south. 
Tracing the transformation of a poor 
Red River Delta province into a produc- 
tive agricultural area, Dr. Vien some- 
how presents facts, figures and analysis 
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in a way that draws the reader into 
the actual life of the place, 

“Confucianism and Marxism in Viet- 
nam” offers insights into the character 
Marxism tends to assume in Confucian 
countries—insights useful in under- 
standing Maoism as well, though it 
vigorously rejects the ancient philoso- 
pher. 

A quotation will suggest what is in 
„store for the reader of this volume. 
This is from “The Judo Lesson”: “The 
judo teacher arrived. ‘Your opponent,’ 
he explained, ‘is movement. It is in 
that same movement, not in your own 
strength, that you must find the force 
to defeat your opponent. Grab his moves 
at the end of their thrust, prolong them, 
and you will lure your adversary into 
a fall which he himself has precipi- 
tated.’ ” 


JOHN LEWALLEN 
Oakland 
California: 


EUROPE 


THOMAS A. BAYLIS. The Technical In- 
telligentsia and the East German 
Elite: Legitimacy and Social Change 
in Mature Communism. Pp. 314. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1974. $12.50. 


In this book, Thomas A. Baylis un- 
.dertakes to describe the professional 
and political behavior of East German 
industrial managers and economic 
planners—the “technical intelligent- 
sia” of the title—particularly in relation 
to the question of whether and to what 
extent they have developed group in- 
terests and aspirations which can be 
distinguished from those of the political 
elite as such. This is to say that the 
author has designed his study as, at 
least in part, a test of the “technocratic 
hypothesis,” which holds that there is a 
tendency in modern industrial society, 
regardless of the form of the regime 
which governs it, for managers and 
planners to act like a class and to 
assume de facto power. 
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Since I am by no means a proponent 
of the technocratic hypothesis, in either 
its optimistic or its pessimistic variant, 
or for that matter of current American 
political science as such, I must regard 
it as a merit of Baylis’ book that it 
demonstrates the severe limitations of 
both—the first demonstration being 
voluntary and the second presumably 
involuntary. The author uses a wide 
variety of source material—his own 
extensive interviews, the results of 
studies done in past years by interview- 
ing of refugees, the official East Ger- 
man literature, and accounts by defec- 
tors and Western travellers. One is 
struck, however, by the relative weak- 
ness of the statistical base: the results 
of only one large-scale interview 
study—the so-called “Infratest’” study 
carried out at a refugee camp near 
Berlin in the fall of 1958—are cited. 
For the rest, Baylis uses a sort of 
modified ethnographic method, whether 
at first or second hand. While, as an 
anthropologist, I would be the last 
to disparage this method, it does not 
seem suited for the study of so vast and 
complex a society as the East German 
one. Some method other than sheer 
intuition has to be found for deciding 
how typical are the data obtained. 

The author has collected a wealth of 
detailed and interesting information on 
the opinions and reactions of East 
German technicians. However, in view 
of the book’s size and elaborate under- 
pinnings, its conclusions are disap- 
pointingly cautious: 


The adherence of all relevant elites to the 
party, the existence of distinct “opinion 
groups” within individual elites, and the 
abhorrence of the ideology for “‘fac- 
tionalism”’ preclude a spectacular open 
power struggle in which rival groups are 
sharply delimited. If, and as, the “techno- 
crats” increase their numbers and influence 
in the centers of political decision, it will be 
by quiet and gradual steps, of which the 
participants themselves will scarcely be 
aware. At least in the Soviet bloc, the 


-managerial revolution will be no revolution 


at all but a barely visible process of alliance 
building, infiltration, and absorption (pp. 
276-277). 
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The book is not easy reading: it 
suffers from a surfeit of pseudo- 
Weberian jargon and recondite disputes 
with people unknown outside the club. 
Because of the difficulties noted above, 
it will probably not be fully convincing 
to the adherents of the technocratic 
hypothesis. One final, and perhaps cap- 
tious note: the subtitle is misleading, if 
by “mature communism” we are to 
understand the fully developed form of 
that system which the founders of the 
communist movement projected. The 
East German regime, after all, did not 
come into being as the result of a 
revolution; in fact the evidence is 
strong that East Germany is only a 
tributary state of the Soviet Union. It is 
therefore doubtful that Baylis’ conclu- 
sions can be extended without further 
work to countries such as China, Cuba, 
or the Soviet Union itself, where the 
characters and origins of the regimes 
are very different. 

STEPHEN P. DUNN 

Highgate Road Social Science 

Research Station 

Berkeley 

California 


MILTON Dank. The French Against the 
French: Collaboration and Resis- 
tance. Pp. 365. New York: Lippincott, 
1974. $12.50. 


RONALD TIERSKY. French Communism, 
1920-1972. Pp. x, 425. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1974. 
$15.00. : 


Milton Dank presents the tragic story 
of France in the years between 1940 
and 1944 in all its complexity. Careful 
to avoid one-sided moral judgments of 
any type, Mr. Dank objectively 
examines the motives and actions of 
men ranging from the leaders of Vichy 
and the hated Milice to the execution 
squads of the resistance forces. What 
emerges is a picture of a nation torn 
apart, in which Frenchmen who were 
literally at each others throats acted 
often in the real belief that they were 
serving the best interests of France. 
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There are many datk aspects to the 
story. It is painful, but instructive, to 
examine the operations of the French 
led and organized Gestapo, whose 
membership was twenty times that of 
its German counterpart in France; or to 
note that the Vichy government’s anti- 
Semitic legislation was spontaneous 
and not a result of Nazi pressure. “In 
many respects (for example, in the 
definition of a Jew) Vichy went beyond 
the German measures or demands.” 

It is also important to know what 
happened to the individual Frenchman 
as he tried just to cope—superbly por- 
trayed in Dank’s two chapters entitled 
“The Ersatz Life” and “In Search of 
Forgetfulness.” Woven into all this is 
the checkered story of the Resistance, 
much of which is an objective tribute to 
that which was best and most noble in 
French wartime history. 

This is a literate, serious, scholarly, 
yet emotionally gripping account, 
which has captured the mood of this 
period in a manner that does justice to 
it far better than would the traditional 
stylistic techniques of academic schol- 
arship. 

Ronald Tiersky’s volume, originally 
published in French translation, is re- 
ally two books in one. More than half of 
it is devoted to a political history of the 
Communist party in France. Useful 
because it is the first such overview in 
English, this section nonetheless leaves 
something to be desired. Essentially, 
Tiersky considers only what the party 
did in the arena of national politics—' 
for example, its relationship to other 
parties and groups. Adopting a thesis 
posited earlier by Annie Kriegel in her 
book The French Communists, Tiersky 
shows that throughout its history the 
French Communist party has followed 
a dual track—operating within the es- 
tablished political system while also 
being the revolutionary vanguard that 
seeks to overthrow that system. He 
demonstrates with reasonable success 
that the apparent historical zigzags of 
the party constituted in fact only shifts 
in emphasis, and that the two tracks 
have remained essentially constant in 
all periods. Moreover, the French 
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Communist party has adhered more 
closely to the changing party line 
emanating from Moscow than has its 
Italian counterpart. 


So far so good. But the historical 


account is often rambling and dis-’ 


jointed, adding little to our knowledge 
of underlying causes of public events. 
Were one to accept Tiersky’s picture 
one would see the French Communist 
party as.a unified element, rarely if ever 
subject to internal divisions or debate 
over policy. Surely a political history of 
the party demands that some attention 
be given to internal affairs, to the ways 
and means by which policy decisions 
were arrived at, at the process through 
which the party developed and main- 
tained internally its own view of itself. 

Much more successful is Tiersky’s 
analysis of the four “faces” or roles of 
the Communist party in France: gov- 
ernment party; tribune; revolutionary 
vanguard; and consciously isolated 
counter-community (this last again a 
concept developed by Professor 
Kriegel). Placing them analytically and 
diagrammatically in relation to “hard” 
and “soft” poles, and then in turn 
relating them to the international com- 
munist movement and French society 
and politics, Tiersky skillfully con- 
structs a model demonstrating that for 
the most part the Communist party in 
France can be seen as a stabilizing 
force in French politics, acting in ac- 
cordance with patterns established 
many years before and followed consis- 
tently through several decades. He 
concludes that it would be a mistake to 
view the 1972 alliance of the Socialist 
left with the Communist party as evi- 
dence of Communist renunciation of 
its revolutionary or counter-community 
faces. i 


- PAUL C. HELMREICH 
Wheaton College 

Norton 

Massachusetts 


HAROLD C. DEUTSCH. Hitler and His 
Generals: The Hidden Crisis, Jan- 
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uary—June 1938. Pp. vii, 452. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1974. $15.00. 


One way to characterize this book is 
to call it a non-fiction detective novel. 
It reads easily and is well-plotted. It 
also provides all the “delights of detec- 
tion” usually associated with the expo- 
sition of crime, pursuit of clues, exami- 
nation of alibis, surmising possible mo- 
tives, confrontation with suspects, and 
finally, tracking down the guilty. 

Harold Deutsch deals with a series of 
political crimes committed by Adolf Hit- 
ler and his accomplices Himmler and 
Goering during the critical first six 
months of 1938. As background, he 
presents a brief record of the increas- 
ingly estranged relations between Hit- 
ler and his generals in the early years . 
of the Third Reich. By 1937 it was all 
too clear that the German Wehrmacht 
Command disliked the Führers bel- 
ligerent posturing in foreign affairs and 
opposed his violations of justice at 
home. Then in the November 5, 1937 
conference made famous by the notes 
of Colonel Hossbach, Hitler completed 
the rupture by announcing to his gen- 
erals that he would solve the “German, 
space question” no later than 1943- ` 
1945. Both War Minister Werner von 
Bloomberg and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army Werner von Fritsch strenu- 
ously objected to such dangerous, un- 
realistic designs. At the conference and 
later, they said so. Thereafter, accord- 
ing to Deutsch, Hitler only waited for 
the right occasion to rid himself of such 
incubi.’ ‘ 

Suitable pretexts turned up in the 
next months. Fortuitously for Hitler, 
Bloomberg decided to marry a woman 
long known to the police, but not 
disclosed to her future husband, as a 
prostitute. The scandal exposed after 
the wedding caused Bloomberg’s exit 
from public life. Then Fritsch was 


- charged—completely unjustly—with a 


homosexual encountér, and he too was 
forced to resign. These sordid affairs 
were supplemented by the avaricious 
ambition of Fritsch’s successor, Walther 
von Brauchitsch. Involved himself in a 
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divorce settlement before remarriage, 
Brauchitsch accepted a large financial 
gift from Hitler in return for his pledge 
of loyalty and future subservience. 
Deutsch skillfully draws out the sexual 
colorations and components of these 
momentous leadership struggles. 

In the end, what was the ultimate 
significance of this “hidden crisis” of 
1938? While it established Hitlers 
supremacy over the German Wehrmacht 
and moved the world one step closer 
to war, it also galvanized the opposi- 
tion group within the army to greater 
unity and stronger exercise of will. 
Six years later this opposition was 
to find a powerful though futile out- 
burst in the July 20, 1944 attempt on 
Hitler’s life. 

Deutsch’s work is a model of careful, 
detailed scholarship. His review of all 
the available records and extensive in- 
terviews with most of the survivors— 
thank God he was able to talk with 
many witnesses who have since 
died—-make this study almost the last 
word on the subject. It is an important 
salvage operation. 

RICHARD M. HUNT 

Harvard University 

Cambridge : 

Massachusetts 


INGEMAR DORFER. System 37 Viggen: 
Arms, Technology and the Domesti- 
cation of Glory. Pp. 258. Oslo: Uni- 
versitetsforlaget, 1973. $17.00. 


What makes Sweden work? For nearly 
fifty years Western social scientists 
have pondered Swedish achievements: 
the advanced welfare state, effec- 
tive neutrality, and the regularity of 
Sweden’s Social Democrats’ electoral 
success. Now through a perceptive 
and engagingly written study of the 
Swedish weapons acquisition process, 
we can better understand public policy 
decision-making in a small country 
with limited resources. Although Dr. 
Dörfer chose the development of Swe- 
den’s current top line military aircraft 
as his case study, the insights and 
conclusions apply to more than just 
defense and technological issues. 
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The study focuses upon how Sweden 
was able to undertake and successfully 
complete a technically advanced proj- 
ect that has been beyond the capability 
of other middle-sized European powers 
(p. 16). In addition, the study illumi- 
nates the complex decision-making 
process in an area that is rarely sub- 
jected to public scrutiny. Attention is 


. drawn to the difficulties of political 


oversight of complex technical projects, 
and also to those bureaucratic institu- 
tions that have kept the project within 
budgetary and time constraints. The 
basic principle of Swedish defense pol- 
icy since World War II has been to 
convince a potential aggressor that the 
costs of violating Swedish neutrality far - 
outweigh any tactical advantage that 
could thereby be gained. It is a policy . 
of deterrence requiring an effective 
system of mobilizing the country’s large 
reserves under protection of the air 
force. Sweden enjoys the advantage of 
planning defense operations under lim- 
ited geographic and tactical condi- 
tions; hence, the innovative Viggen 
aircraft was designed for a specific set 
of operations. 

Initial design and planning of the 
new aircraft started in the 1950s. By the 
early 1960s, however, developments in 
missile technology stimulated a critical 
review of the Viggen project. As in 
many other countries, the early re- 
sponse to long range missiles was to seri- 
ously depreciate the value of manned 
aircraft (p. 113). Despite the Viggen’s 
design for three air defense functions 
(reconnaissance, attack, and intercep- 
tor), there were fears that the proj- 
ect might be technically obsolete and 
that its financial demands would hand- 
icap the other armed services.’.The 
element of interservice rivalry resem- 
bles the experience in other countries 
with much larger defense commit- 
ments. In devoting considerable atten- 
tion to the project review that com- 
menced in April 1964, Dérfer em- 
phasizes the pressures of bureaucratic 
momentum. With over $60 million 
committed to the project and over 1000 
men already employed in its develop- 
ment, to cancel the project would not 
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only mean significant economic prob- 
lems but would end indefinitely Swe- 
den’s ability to produce military aircraft 
(p. 125). Despite the aura of close 
political supervision, the Viggen proj- 
ect could be derailed only by gross 
fiscal or technical mistakes. 

Dörfer elaborates on the three vari- 
ables of weapons development which 
‘were first discussed by Peck and 
Scherer in their study of the American 
weapons acquisition process as they 
apply to Sweden’s limited resources. 
Whereas in the U.S. the three priorities 
are quality (performance and reliabil- 
ity), development time, and cost, with 
the last element notoriously flexible, in 
Sweden the priorities were cost, qual- 
ity, and‘time. Hence, unexpected in- 
creases in costs were counteracted by 
longer delivery times or fewer orders. 
Another option open to Sweden was to 
purchase foreign aircraft. Here again 
the large and previously committed 
research and development expenses 
removed the possible competitive ad- 
vantage of the foreign alternatives 
(principally the U.S. F-4 Phantom). 

Challenges from cost conscious 
politicians and from service rivals did 
not prevent the Swedish air force from 
_ getting their new aircraft although in 
fewer numbers initially than desired. 
Nevertheless, the civilian and military 
“watchdogs” did keep the project 


within the cost margins without sac-- 


rificing performance.. Dörfer stresses, 
however, that the open decision- 
making process, for which Sweden has 
often been acclaimed, did not work in 
the Viggen case. Decisions and controls 
were executed behind closed doors, but 
those making them knew that they 
would be called to account if the proj- 
ect did not meet the cost, quality, and 
time criteria. Hence, Déorfer’s study 
stresses the quality of the individuals 
and organizations engaged in planning, 
executing, and controlling public pol- 
icy. In that category Sweden’s rich 
endowment once again becomes evi- 
dent. 
Eric S. EINHORN 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 
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MERVYN JAMES. Family, Lineage, and 
Civil Society: A Study of Society, 
Politics, and Mentality in the 
Durham Region, 1500-1640. Pp. x, 
233. New York: Oxford University, 
1974. $16.00. 


In recent years the often heated con- 
troversy and protracted debate on class 
changes as a causal factor in the Eng- 
lish Civil War have abated somewhat, 
but one fruitful by-product of the so- 
called “storm over the gentry” has been 
a number: of specialized local studies 
analyzing the background to the 
conflict. The present work constitutes a 
significant addition to the corpus of 
literature of this genre. Based on solid 
research into a wide variety of manu- 
scripts and printed original sources, to- 
gether with careful reading in second- 
ary materials, the monograph provides 
a convincing picture of a society which 
was in a state of rapid evolution 
throughout the years from the reign of 
Henry VII to the election of the Long 
Parliament. 

The period was one of dramatic 
change all over England, what with the 
advent of Protestantism, the emergence 
of the modern political state (at, least in 
embryonic form), and the ongoing price 
revolution wrought by the age of Euro- 
pean reconnaissance. However, local 
conditions in and about Durham served 
to make changes in the area even more 
spectacular. For example, the expan- 
sion of the coal industry and all its 
manifold ramifications were of crucial 
significance to the people of Durham. 
Likewise, the religious’ and political 
conservatism of the populace meant 
that leading families -were exposed to 
recurrent shocks resulting from the 
traumatic transformation of institutions 
and ideas from medieval to modern 
form. 

It is in his evaluation of the impact of 
these local (as opposed to national). 
changes that the author makes his 
greatest contribution. He convincingly 
argues that a “civil society” replaces 
the moribund “lineage society” during 
the period, and his assessment of both 
the rising and declining gentry during 
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these years offers substantive food for 
thought on this. important topic. If we 
had studies such as this one for all 
regions of England, we would be ap- 
preciably nearer an answer regarding 
the exact role of the gentry in the 
background to the Puritan Revolution. 
While the’ sections of his book dealing 
with the gentry are among the most 
‘interesting, James in no way slights less 
fashionable or little known subjects. 
Indeed, he focuses on a whole gamut of 
issues such as the changing nature of 
family structure, altered systems of land 
‘tenure and the concomitant socio- 
economic dislocation, patterns of hous- 
ing, education, and the more general 

world view of the inhabitants of the 
' Durham region. This reviewer for`one 
would. have appreciated a more 
-thorough-going attempt to establish 
some correlation between local de- 
velopments and those on the national 
scene; however, this point notwith- 
standing, James is overly modest when 
he states that his purpose is simply 
. “to outline a preliminary framework 
for the study of a region whose his- 
tory during this period has been. sur- 
:prisingly little written about” (p. v). 
Replete with excellent illustrative ma- 
terials 4nd maps, a number of useful 
appendices, and a useful bibliography 
and index, this work merits close at- 
tention by specialists in both local 
history and the Tudor-Stuart era. 

‘ JAMES A, CASADA 

Winthrop College 

Rock Hill 

South Carolina 


ARNOLD KRAMMER. The Forgotten 
Friendship: Israel and the Soviet 
Bloc, 1947-53. Pp. x, 224. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1974. 
$10.00. ; 


Why in, 1947 did Stalin reverse his 
long standing hostility to Zionism and 
support an independent Jewish state in 
Palestine? Not only did the Soviet 

-Union vote in the United Nations for 
the new state of Israel and recognize it; 
‘through Czechoslovakia Stalin also 
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made it possible for the Haganah to 
purchase and smuggle weapons to Is- 
rael. Although the support lasted only a 
short time, it was important and came at 
a crucial time. Professor Krammer of 
Texas A & M University explores vari- 
ous explanations for the brief friend- 
ship between Zionism and the Soviet 


. bloc. On the Israeli side in addition to 


exploring the official published records, 
the press and the memoirs, he con: 
ducted extensive interviews with the 
participants. From these he was able to 
surmise the motives of the Israelis and 
spell out the details of their activities in 
Czechoslovakia and Eastern Europe 
seeking arms and the relaxation of the 
Jewish emigration policies of these 
countries. But on the Soviet side there 
are only the published statements in 
the press and even close analysis’ of 
these does not reveal why Stalin moved 
to support the independence of Israel. 
Although it is easy to understand why 
the friendship did not last, none of the 
speculations as to why the communists 
shifted from hostility to temporary sup- 
port of Zionism seem entirely plausi- 
ble, as the author is ready to admit. The 
author has done the best that is possi- 
ble because without access to the 
Soviet archives and memoirs it seems 
impossible to penetrate the mystery. 

But even though this study does not 
provide answers, it provides a well- 
written, scholarly and detailed review 
of relations between the two countries 
during this critical period of 1947-1953 
and explains the diverse and somewhat 
complex Israeli attitudes. The story of 
the role and negotiations of the Israeli 
agents in Czechoslovakia is particularly 
interesting in this regard, 

Davin T. CATTELL 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


MAURICE LARKIN. Church: and State 
After the Dreyfus Affair. Pp. viii, 
294. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1974. $21.50. 


Dealing with the health of France 
before and after a major operation—the 
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separation of Church and State in 
1905—much of this well-researched 
book focuses on capillaries. One ought 
to be grateful, however, to historians 
who “tidy up” an era, providing us with 
factual data, useful charts and a 
confidence that they have gone into the 
archives. 

As a result of the Napoleonic Con- 
cordat of 1801, approximately 42,000 
Catholic (and other) clergymen were 
paid salaries by the government while 
subject to mild supervision. Professor 
Larkin, of the University of Kent, 
estimates that in the 1890s while over 
90 percent of the French were bap- 
tized, between 20-30 percent might 
be considered practicing Catholics. 
Adding to an older anti-clerical tradi- 
tion and the inability of the clergy to 
serve the needs of the new urban areas, 
he believes that reduced church atten- 
dance may have been due to the 
peasantry’s use of contraceptives to 
keep the land from fragmenting 
amongst many heirs. Religious con- 
troversy which had flared in the 1880s 
and had led in 1881 to the banning pf 
religious instruction in governmental 
schools, after a lull, was revived during 
the Dreyfus Affair. Still, only one- 
fourth of the deputies favored separa- 
tion in 1902, and ironically, Premiers 
Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes and Rou- 
vier opposed it. Yet by a vote of 341 
to 233 it passed the Chamber three 
years later. Larkin describes the par- 
liamentary situation which brought 
forth the bill and stresses the roles of 
Francis de Pressensé, Jean Jaures and 
Aristide Briand in its passage. One does 

_not quite feel that there is as full an 
explanation of changing sentiment 
among the deputies for separation as 
one might wish. Perhaps the deputies 
sensed the public’s “relative indiffer- 
ence” to the dissolution of the religious 
orders in? 1901. And as the elections of 
1906 were to demonstrate, there was no 
great public move on behalf of the 
Church. For its part, the Church re- 
fused until 1924 to cooperate with the 
associations cultuelles which had been 
assigned a half-billion francs’ worth of 
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church property. Over 30,000 priests, 
however, did submit claims for pen- 
sions and benefits. 

World War I eclipsed religious issues 
as a divisive element in French poli- 
tics. “When in 1956 Catholics reviewed 
the first fifty years of separation, most of 
them then thought that the Church had 
profited from its independence from 
state help. The clergy had undoubtedly 
gained in self-reliance and public es- 
teem. . .” (p. 225). 

WALLACE SOKOLSKY 

Bronx Community College of the 

City University of New York 


Dwicut E. LEE. Europe’s Crucial 
Years: The Diplomatic Background 
of World War I, 1902-1914. Pp. xiv, 
482. Hanover, N.H.: University Press 
of New England, 1974. $15.00. 


This may become the standard work 
on those “events and decisions” which 
“led, often unwittingly, to a situation 
[in 1914] in which the only available 
recourse was war” (p. vii). It is well 
written, rests on what may be the last 
archival revelations, and has a masterly 
bibliographical essay. So its view of 
Sidney B. Fay’s “classic” 1929 analysis 
of the wars “underlying causes: .. . 
the alliance system, militarism, na- 
tionalism, economic imperialism, and 
the newspaper press” may be quite 
influential. “After more than a half 
century of fruitless efforts to eliminate 
war,” Professor Lee finds these “defini- 
tions ... specious. ... Except for 
nationalism and . . . [mass produced] 
public opinion,” these “‘causes’” de- 
scribe “international behavior patterns 

. . of national sovereign states” (p. 2). 
And economic and arms markers’ ri- 
valries, and “the so-called Fischer 
school[’s charge] that the German gen- 
eral staff and government had decided 
to wage a preventive war... when 
Germany still had a chance to win” are 
dismissed in a single page (439). 

One such underlying factor was the 
contribution of soldiers’ ideas of a short 
war to the general feeling “by the 
spring of 1914: better war than this 
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uneasy peace,. . . than recurring crises 
whose settlements fail to bring about 
rapprochement or friendship” (p. 440). 
Here, hindsight notes that a general 
peace has been preserved since 1945, 
as long as from 1871 to 1900, partly 
because some leaders find “recurring 
crises” more acceptable than what they 
think will happen in a general war. 
Though the German army’s plan for 
quick victory by driving through neu- 
tral Belgium was evolved between 1897 
and 1905, Professor Lee does not men- 
tion it until 1914, when he notes, 
quoting Gerhard Ritter, that this 
“ “purely military’ ” plan did not meet 
““Germany’s real needs’ ” (p. 425) for 
flexibility in a crisis. Lee later remarks 
that, “This aspect of Germany’s posi- 
tion is the major ground for labelling 
her ‘militaristic’ ” (p. 441). 

Without attempting to assess degrees 
of “militarism,” other historians may 
suggest that the rhetoric and style of 
German diplomacy and public dis- 
course were, to use the current jargon, 
destabilizing, and that militarism, 
navalism, imperialism, and economic 
nationalism were important phenom- 
ena, however difficult it is for his- 
torians to evaluate them. Their chief 
criticism*of this excellent book may be 
that, in overreacting to the New Left 
and some of Fritz Fischer’s followers, 
Professor Lee speculates too little on 
what made Europe’s crucial years so 
crucial. 

THEODORE ROPP 

Duke University 

Durham 

North Carolina 


STEPHEN OSOFSKY. Soviet Agricultural 
Policy: Toward the Abolition of Col- 
lective Farms. Pp. vii, 300. New 
York: Praeger, 1974. $20.00. 


Professor Osofsky’s book is an am- 
bitious attempt to survey a mass of 
literature in both the West and the 
Soviet Union concerning the problems 
of collective farms in Soviet agriculture 
and in the U.S.S.R.’s economy gener- 
ally. The chapters in the first part of the 
book deal with agricultural policy in 
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the Brezhnev-Kosygin era, as exem- 
plified in the new kolkhoz model char- 
ter and the twenty-fourth Party con- 
gress. The second part deals with the 
most important problems of Soviet ag- 
riculture today, namely the rural popu- 
lation outflow; the problems of organi- 
zation and administration of produc- 
tion; the private subsidiary economy; 
size of farms and the cost-price prob- 
lem. Part three includes a conclusion 
and a postscript on the 1972 grain deals 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 

As can be seen from the table of 
contents, the book touches upon the 
main problems of this Achilles heel of 
Soviet economic performance. Almost 
sixty years after the Revolution, Soviet 
agriculture is still struggling with low 
productivity, underproduction, and an 
abysmally low mechanization level in 
the countryside. After all these years of 
emphasis on public ownership of the 
means of production, the kolkhozhniks’ 
private plots still constitute an impor- 
tant supplementary source of produc- 
tion, especially in livestock breeding. 
Despite Marxist emphasis on the doc- 
trine of large scale units and rent-free 
land, major efforts are now being made 
to decentralize certain functions (or to 
rearrange administrative procedures), 
and to devise ways to charge a land rent 
without calling it that. These massive 
problems and contradictions could have 
constituted the stuff for an extremely 
interesting book, and it is unfortunate 
that Professor Osofsky never quite 
manages to pull all these elements 
together in analysis. The main reason 
for this is the ambitious attempt to 
include an enormous’ mass of literature 
in a book of only modest size. As a 
result, large sections of the book re- 
semble a sophisticated review essay, 
with only a few pages left for the 
author’s own analysis. This is doubly 
unfortunate, since Professor Osofsky 
clearly shows his writing ability and 
analytical powers in the conclusion, 
and also in the concluding pages of the 
substantive chapters of the book. 

The book, therefore, falls somewhat 
short of its potential but it is neverthe- 
less a valuable contribution to the field, 
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primarily because of its broad survey of 
the existing literature in the field. Some 
typographical errors and occasional 
awkward style are minor irritants. The 
book has two informative appendices, a 
detailed bibliography and an index. 
There is extensive footnoting through- 
out the volume. 
TROND GILBERG 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


A. HASSELL SMITH. County and Court: 
Government and Politics in Norfolk, 
1558-1603. Pp. viii, 396. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1974. 
$27.50. 


A. Hassell Smith has directed the 
focus of his study of mid-sixteenth 
century English politics toward the 
county rather than the more traditional 
arena of national, parliamentary affairs. 
In doing so he is joining an ever- 
growing number of scholars in Europe 
and America who are discovering a 
richness and complexity in social and 
political life at the local level that has 
previously been obscured by studies of 
a national scope. Most of the local 
studies produced thus far have tended 
to fall in the category of “social 
history” —analyses of the demographic, 
economic and social structure of ‘a par- 
ticular locale. Although interested in 
political conflict in a general sense, the 
social historians have tended to avoid 
linking their findings with specific 
political issues and conflicts. By con- 
trast, Smith’s book has the virtue of 
illuminating the complexities of politi- 
cal life in Norfolk County, but, unfortu- 
nately, confines itself to an approach 
which is explicitly institutional and 
political and consequently fails to bring 
about the integration of political and 
social history that is so much to be 

~ desired. 

The book does, however, add consid- 
erably to our knowledge of mid- 
sixteenth -century English politics. At 
the most basic level, Smith has given us 
a more realistic picture of the person- 
nel, function, and increasing factious- 
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ness of the county court itself. Histo- 
rians have generally assumed that the 
membership of the court and the mem-: 
bers of the gentry class were identical: 
Smith clearly demonstrates that this 
assumption is untenable. Not only 
was there considerable competition 
amongst the gentry for the limited 
number of places on the bench, but 
there were also significant gradations in 
wealth and status among the gentrymen 
appointed to serve on the court. 
Moreover, a justice’s security on the 
bench was uncertain in the extreme. A 
combination of personal competition 
and political factionalism caused an 
extremely high turnover on the court. 
Crown officials in London, who had 
previously followed the recommenda- 
tions of a few prominent gentrymen in 
the county with little hesitation, were 
forced to respond to the pressures gen- 
erated by the local political situation. 
And perhaps most important, the condi- 
tions which caused this increased com- 
petition for a place on the bench 
awakened the political consciousness of 
the freeholders of Norfolk County, a 
fact which would have important ram- 
ifications in the affairs of both the 
county and the nation. 

Smith attributes this awakening of 
political interest to a basic split within 
the county between “Court” justices, 
whose more cosmopolitan view of the 
functions of government was blended 
with a frequently self-interested desire 
to advance their fortunes and careers 
through royal patronage, and “County” 
justices, who tended to take a narrower 
view of the requirements of govern- 
ment and steadfastly defended local 
interests against the encroachments of 
people whom they considered to be 
mere courtiers of the Crown. -He un- 
questionably proves that this conflict 
was at least one important component 
of the local political situation, but it 
seems to me that he overemphasizes it. 
As Smith himself indicates in his open- 
ing chapter, Norfolk County was by 
1550 a region of diverse attributes and 
interests. The Northern and Western 
parts of the county were given over 
principally to sheep and corn husban- 
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dry, life in, the coastal areas was tied 
closely to the sea, the central and 
Southern portions were heavily depen- 
dent on cattle and dairy production, 
and the principal towns—Norwich, 
Lynn, and Yarmouth—each possessed 
their own economic and political in- 
terests; the ruling gentry of this varie- 
gated social network was far too com- 
plex in its interests and aspirations 
to be divided merely by “Court” and 
“County” loyalties. 

The political controversy of the mid- 
sixteenth century, and the heightened 
popular interest that accompanied that 
controversy, were a reflection of the 
increasing complexity of economic and 
social arrangements in the society at 
large. The Court-County division was 
an important by-product of that com- 
plexity, but Smith’s informative study 
would have been still more satisfying 
had he attempted to place that division 
within the broader array of social forces 
affecting sixteenth century England. 

RICHARD R. BEEMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
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K. Jack Baver. The Mexican War: 
1846-1848. Pp. xv, 454. New York: 
MacMillan, 1974. $14.95. 


This volume in the MacMillan series 
of the Wars of the United States (edited 
by Louis Morton) should fill many of 
the previous gaps in the study of the 
Mexican War, especially in its military 
aspects. It is, in the words of the author, 
“a study of the application of the ir- 
resistible force by the United States 

” (p. xix). It is a story of out- 
rageous political bungling, poor plan- 
ning, schemings between military men 
and politicians, and of easily bruised 
egos bumping against one another. 

The author emphasizes that national 
pride and ignorance of antagonist 
brought on the war. The Americans did 
not understand the situation in Mexico 
and failed to realize that the applica- 
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tion of graduated pressure would not 
force the Mexicans into serious nego- 
tiations. On the other hand, he places 
the blame for the onset of military ac- 
tion upon those Mexican political lead- 
ers who used the popular resentment 
against fancied gringo aggression as 
stepping stones to power. 

The fact that the American army came 
off victorious is in itself something of a 
military miracle, especially in the light 
of the sorry quality of the high com- 
mand and the poor discipline. Lesser 
officers seem to have carried on the war 
to its conclusion despite the ineptitude 
of the majority of their superiors. The 
war itself assumed something of the 
character of a comic opera, with logis- 
tics in a mess because of the incompe- 
tence of both the field commanders and 
those who operated the supply depots. 
Illness became a constant threat to 
operations, primarily because of poor 
sanitary precautions. And the poorly 
disciplined volunteers with their anti- 
Catholicism and disregard for church 
buildings infuriated the Mexicans as 
much as the invasion of their territory. 
And when they realized that the Ameri- 
cans were winning despite their attitude 
towards the church, many Mexicans 
came to the conclusion that “God is a 
Yankee.” 

Professor Bauer agrees with the Duke 
of Wellington as to the military genius 
of Winfield Scott; in fact, the author 
terms Scott the greatest general be- 
tween Washington and Sherman, while 
admitting that he “was a man of monu- 
mental abilities with shortcomings to 
scale” (p. 73). He likens Scotts Mexico 
City campaign, in its sheer audacity of 
concept, with Douglas MacArthur's 
Inchon-Seoul campaign of 1950. 

In summary, the author feels that the 
Mexican War was a significant factor in 
bringing on the American Civil War in 
that it gave rise to the abolitionist’s 
cry that the ultimate intent of the war 
was to enlarge slave-holding territory. 

Professor Bauer has a talent for re- 
porting battles in a clear and concise 
fashion without a too great reliance upon 
minutae. The maps are drawn in general 
terms and in bold strokes, yet comple- 
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ment the text in a pleasant way. This 
book should grace the shelves of those 
interested in both political and military 
history. 
HucGuH F. RANKIN 

Tulane University 

New Orleans 

Louisiana 


L. G. CARR AND D. W. JORDAN. Mary- 
land’s Revolution of Government, 
1689-1692. Pp. vii, 321. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University, 1974. $15.00. 


In July 1689, three months after hear- 
ing of the deposition of James II, Mary- 
landers “took up armes” and overthrew 
the representatives of the Proprietor, 
the Catholic Lord Baltimore. There fol- 
lowed a period of “provisional govern- 
ment.” Finally, in April 1692, a royal 
governor arrived: Lionel Copley was the 
man “pitcht upon” (a revealing phrase). 
British “policy” remained inconsistent, 
significantly influenced by merchants 
and lobbyists. After the revolution, 
Catholics and Quakers were excluded 
from political power; entrance to of- 
fice for Protestants was correspond- 
ingly eased. The Lower House of As- 
sembly’s development was significantly 
spurred, though administrative stan- 
dards changed little (until Governor 
Nicholson’s arrival in 1694). The Angli- 
can Church was established. Of all this 
the members of the “provisional govern- 
ment,” not the original “revolution- 
aries,” were the final beneficiaries. 

Before 1689, Baltimore had increas- 
ingly restricted entry into the political 
elite to fellow Catholics and to close 
rélations. The frustrated ambitions of an 
ever larger group of immigrants (makers 
of advantageous marriages in the colony) 
who were potential provincial office 
holders, working on a variety of griev- 
ances @gainst proprietary administration 
and against popery, provoked the revolu- 
tion. The result was neither cleavage 
along religious lines (no Catholics sup- 
ported, but many Protestants op- 
posed, the revolution), nor disorder. 
‘The onus of maintaining law and order 
fell to, and was successfully bome by, 
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the County Courts. Opponents of the 
revolution reconciled themselves to 
events by recalling the legitimacy of 
local authorities. This emphasis on local 
stability—of personnel and institu- 
tions—and on the separation of political 
arenas—colony and county—is most 
important. But such concentration in- 
volves neglect elsewhere: the contrast 
with Virginia, where the prominence 


of local government had been a source 


of instability, is noted but not explored. 
Nor is much made of the rhetoric of 
revolution. The role ofthe small planters 
and unpropertied freemen is surpris- 
ingly slighted. Can Nicholson’s adminis- 
tration be seen as a “counter-revolu- 
tion”? Helpful political and biographi- 
cal data are given, but the setting of 
social structure and economic activity 
(of Marylanders as a whole, and of their 
English mercantile contacts) is too 
often missing. All this lessens the book’s 
impact as a study of “revolutions,” 
but it remains a rewarding and pioneer- 
ing study, thoroughly documented and 
soberly written. 
COLIN BROOKS 
University of Sussex 
England 
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Gary K. CLABAUGH. Thunder on the 
Right: The Protestant Fundamen- 
talists. Pp. xx, 261. Chicago, Ill: 
Nelson-Hall Co., 1974. $8.95. 


Stimulated by a personal experience 
related in the preface, and having done 
a doctoral dissertation on the subject, 
the author, Chairman of the Department 
of Education at La Salle College, tells 
the story, in an easy, journalistic style, 
of the Fundamentalist Protestant Radical 
Right (who are dubbed “Fundradists” 
to distinguish them from the less politi- 
cal Fundamentalist mainstream) and 
their impact upon -public education. 
Clabaugh contends that the beliefs and 
activities of this group have “fascist” 
overtones (pp. xv, xix) and are ignored 
at peril by a free society. The book seeks 
to oppose “Fundradist” activities by 
exposing them. 
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Clabaugh begins by recounting the 
“Fundradist” role in the controversy 
over sex education in the public schools, 
treating it as a paradigm of their methods 
and influence. An account of two lead- 
ers, Carl McIntire and Billy James 
Hargis, follows. The remainder of the 
book describes the political and re- 
ligious ideology of the Fundamentalist 
Radical Right and analyzes its history 
and social significance, drawing upon 
the ideas of Richard Hofstader, Frank- 
lin Littel, Seymour Lipset, T. W. Adorno 
and others in order to discuss the 
“Fundradists” under such rubrics as 
“status-anxiety” and “authoritarian per- 
sonality.” 

This reviewer hesitates to be critical 
lest it give comfort to McIntire! And 
certainly Clabaugh presents helpful 
judgments, useful information, and 
makes a convincing case for his major 
contentions about the danger and in- 
fluence of such movements. The 
focus on education is a significant contri- 
bution. However, the book is flawed by a 
lack of understanding of the historical 
context of religion in the United States, 
which often vitiates its analysis and 
is best indicated by the failure to utilize 
some of the most important books on the 
subject. Fer example, he has ignored 
Ralph Lord Roy’s Apostles of Discord 
(1953) which by its description of the 
political and ecclesiastical divisiveness 
of the movement would have provided 
valuable background. Nor in discussing 
McIntire in relation to J. G. Machen and 
the Princeton Seminary disputes does he 
refer to the major treatment of those 
events, Lefferts Loetscher’s The Broad- 
ening Church (1957). He writes about 
Fundamentalist origins and beliefs 
without apparently any knowledge of 
the work of Ernest R. Sandeen, for ex- 
>- ample, The Roots of Fundamentalism 
(1970). The result is a number of mis- 
takes and misinterpretations: McIntire 
was deposed, not “defrocked” (p. 73); 
Jehovah’s Witnesses are not Funda- 
mentalists (p. 139), especially if one 
defines Fundamentalism in terms of the 
beliefs listed on page 123; the discus- 
sion of Calvinism and the “work ethic” 
is extremely simplistic. Above all, had 
the author known Sandeen’s work he 
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might have made a better case for the 
“pseudo-conservatism” (his own term) 
of the “Fundradists,” instead of inter- 
preting them simply as survivals from 
the last century (pp. 175, 178, 181); to 
say that they transmit beliefs and values 
of the last century is to say no more 
than could be said of many contemporary 
social, political, literary, or theological 
ideas, liberal and conservative. As ‘a 
treatment of its subject, the book needs 
to be complemented with another recent 
study, Erling Jorstad, The Politics of 
Doomsday, Fundamentalists of the Far 
Right (1970). 
DEWEY D. WALLACE, JR. 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


JOHN A. FEREJOHN. Pork Barrel Politics: 
Rivers and Harbors Legislation, 
1947-1968. Pp. xi, 288. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1974. $12.50. 


In this book John A. Ferejohn seeks 
to discover whether Army Corps of 
Engineers projects harbor pork, and how 
the projects are distributed among states 
and congressional districts. This topic 
is important for several reasons. First, 
a great deal of money is spent on Army 
Corps projects. Second, many scholars 
and journalists have accused the Army 
Corps of incompetence (for example, 
flood control efforts that fail to prevent 
or even diminish flooding) and ecologi- 
cal insensitivity (in the course of flood 
prevention, valuable wildlife is de- 
stroyed). Third, a theoretical point: 
rivers and harbors legislation is charac- 
terized by divisibility. This means that 
a great many congressional districts and 
states are eligible for funds and the 
amount of money going to each area’. 
can, within broad limits, be varied with- * 
out affecting the amount going to others. 
Thus the authoritative allocation of 
values is minimally affected by technical 
characteristics of projects and maxi- 
mally affected by the distribution of 
influence in government; rivers and 
harbors policy-making is a window onto 
politics in the raw. 
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Not surprisingly, Ferejohn’s thesis is 
that there is, in fact, a pork barrel, that 
project costs often outweigh benefits. 
This conclusion flows from a literature 
review together with Ferejohn’s own 
study of Army Corps cost-benefit 
analyses. A second part of his thesis is 
equally unsurprising, that the distribu- 
tion of Army Corps projects corresponds 
closely to the distribution of influence 
over the Corps in Congress. Specifi- 
cally, members of public works commit- 
tees and public works subcommittees of 
the appropriations committees of both 
chambers receive more new projects 
than nonmembers; senior members -of 
these committees receive more new 
projects than junior members; and 
Democrats are more successful than Re- 
publicans. Ferejohn closes his study 
with a theoretical analysis of these 
conclusions based on economic models 
developed by such authors as J. 
Buchanan and-Gordon Tullock, William 
Riker, and William Niskanen. The basic 
cause of waste is that each congressional 
district or state bears a small fraction of 
the cost of a project built within it but 
receives most of the benefits; even a 
grossly inefficient project is profitable to 
the district or state under these circum- 
stances. Beginning with this idea, Fere- 
john is able to sketch the outlines of a 
relatively simple but convincing model 
which fits his empirical findings. 

This volume has one major weakness, 
a fuzziness of objective. It is unclear 
whether the author selected the Army 
Corps for study because its projects are 
divisible thus permitting an analysis of 
congressional power uncolored by the 
technical characteristics of a particular 
policy area, or whether he began with a 
_ case study of the Army Corps and ap- 

pended this theoretical point to justify 
his work. Accordingly, the reader is 
often unsure if empirical findings are 
being presented for the sake of com- 
- pleteness of description or to shed light 
on a theoretical point having to do with 
congressional power. But irritating as 
this often is, it does not detract from 
the book’s usefulness. It can be profit- 
ably read by those interested in the Army 
Corps, congressional policy-making, 
public administration, or economic 
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modeling. It contains a supurb one- 
chapter explanation of cost-benefit 
analysis, presenting a surprising number 
of complex ideas readably and co- 
herently. Furthermore, it contains im- - 
portant contributions to economic 
modeling, and, perhaps more effectively 
than any book to date, it demonstrates 
the usefulness of economic modeling 
for the explanation of important political 
phenomena. 
CARL T. GRAFTON 
University of Houston 
Texas 


ROBERT A. GARSON. The Democratic 
Party and the Politics of Sectionalism, 
1941-1948. Pp. 353. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 
1974. $12.95. 


Robert A. Garson, who teaches Ameri- 
can Studies at the University of Keele 
in Staffordshire, England, has written 
an account of the Southern Democrats’ 
gradual alienation from their party over 
the past three decades. He presents a 
carefully researched historical narrative 
that examines the relationships among 
many variables in considerable detail. 
Dr. Garson documents his work ad-' 
mirably. His footnotes are complete and 
his bibliography is exhaustive. It in- 
cludes an excellent list of primary 
sources that should prove invaluable to 
students of this period. 

Dr. Garson traces the history of the 


. Southern Democrats’ disenchantment 


with their party from 1933 through 1972. 
He points out that by supporting Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1933 
they sacrificed their distinctive regional 
interest to their desire for a strong 
national leader. By the end of the Roose- 
velt era, the Southerners discovered that 
they were at odds with the President 
and that their region’s influence in the 
Democratic Party was substantially 
diminished. Governor Frank M. Dixon 
of Alabama openly discussed a Southern 
break with Roosevelt and the Demo- 
cratic Party over civil rights and labor 
policies. 

The groundwork was laid for the 
stormy presidential nominating conven- 
tion of 1948 at which Harry S. Truman 
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received the Democrats’ backing. The 
Southern delegates did not support him. 
After the meeting ended, many dissi- 
dent Southern Democrats gathered in 
.Birmingham, Alabama and organized 
a States’ Rights party ticket with Strom 
Thurmond and Fielding Wright as the 
presidential and vice-presidential 
nominees. 

Dr. Garson contends that this third 
party has not lost its influence. He sees 
former President Richard M. Nixon’s 
Southern electoral victories and continu- 
ing political influence of Goerge C. 
Wallace as evidence ofthe States’ Rights 
movement’s impact on the current Amer- 
ican political scene. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Garson does not place the States’ Rights 
Party within the theoretical context sug- 
gested by the rich literature on third 
parties. The inquiring reader is given 
no direction on this significant aspect 
of the States Rights’ activity. This is 
the major flaw in an otherwise excellent 
account of one of the most exciting 
. periods in American political history. 

MIRIAM ERSHKOWITZ 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


Jonn E. JACKSON. Constituencies and 
Leaders in Congress: Their Effects 
on Senate Voting Behavior. Pp. 217. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. $10.00. 


This volume has been editorially 
described as “the most sophisticated 
study of legislative voting now in print.” 
And it is. because out of 217 pages of 
fine and readable typescript 51 pages 
are devoted in the appendix to a dis- 
cussion of the methods and equations 
used in computing the coefficients be- 
tween certain variables influencing 
voting behavior in the United States 
Senate during the presidency of John 
F. Kennedy. However, this study is not 
the first of its kind because the trail 
has been blazed earlier by such scholars 
as Macrae, Sundquist and Truman at 
the national leve] and Francis, Wahlke 
and his associates at the state level. 
Nevertheless, the author belongs to the 
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same class as those scholars especially 
so because he has provided us with new 
insights which are useful in understand- 
ing not only legislative voting behavior 
but also the Guttman technique of 
roll-call] vote analysis—a technique that 
has proved its utility in attitudinal 
surveys. 

Some hypotheses formulated earlier 
by the author's predecessors in the field 
of senatorial voting analysis have been 
confirmed by this work while others 
were not. One of these validated hy- 
potheses is the informal leaders’ hy- 
pothesis which holds that “the in- 
fluence of a senior senator on his junior 
partner if both are in the same party” 
(p. 71) is a positive one. The author 
believes the hypothesis to be valid in 
view of the fact that “in seventeen 
eases the senior senator has a significant 
positive coefficient,in the junior’s model 
and in two others has a negative coef- 
ficient” (p. 71). A second validated 
hypothesis is the representational hy- 
pothesis profounded by Macrae: “the 
greater the effect ofa roll call votè on the 
probability of re-election, the more 
likely the legislators are to vote with 
their constituents” (p. 107). Here again 
the author argues convincingly that 
the hypothesis is quite correct in that 
a senator’s vote will exhibit more con- 
stituency influence as re-election time 
gets closer. A third validated hypothesis 
is that by Sundquist who stated that 
“the positions taken by Mansfield and 
Humphrey were essentially the adminis- 
tration’s positions” (p. 71). On this score, 
the author slightly disagrees with Sund- 
quist but still feels that his (the author’s) 
study does suggest “that the presidential 
variable should be statistically signifi- 
cant in their models” (p. 71). A fourth . 
validated hypothesis is that by Truman 
who declared “that the party leaders 
take positions which accommodate the 
distributions of interests within’ the 
senate or within their parties” (p. 66). 
Although the results of this study are 
generally said to be consistent with 
Truman, “there is only minor statistical 
support for the hypothesis.” As the 
author explained: “The committee 
chairman’s coefficient in Mansfield’s 
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equation is quite small, never greater 
than0.10 . . . [whereas] the coefficient 
on the ranking minority committee mem- 
ber in Dirksen’s equation is on the order 
of 0.40.... These results support 
Truman’s notions for Dirksen, but not for 
Mansfield. However this result runs 
counter to Truman’s statement that 
seniority leaders will be more influential 
in the majority” (p. 67). 

The author has a number of fresh 
` insights of his own: bloe voting is 
the effect of constituency influence, 
not adroit political leadership (p. 77); 
the concept of a monolithic southern 
block on all bills could be a myth (p. 77); 
the influence of the reporting committee 
was about evenly split among the formal 
committee leaders, the chairman and 
ranking Republican, and the informal 
leaders (p. 130); the president was not 
influential on a consistent basis (p. 31); 
senators’ constituencies were the most 
influential variables of senate voting 
decisions (p. 128); and over half of all 
senators had a constituency coefficient 
larger than 0.50 (p. 129). 

The excellent discussion of alterna- 
tive models in the study of legislative 
voting behavior is a reflection of the 
author’s expertise on the subject. This 
is most helpful to students of legisla- 
tive process and behavior. However, 
despite the clarity in which he explained 
these models (organization, representa- 
tional and trusteeship), one can take 
issue with the author’s implications of 
his coalition representational model. 
According to this model, “If individual 
legislators can be convinced that their 
constituencies favor or oppose a bill, 
they are most likely to vote either for 
or against it” (p. 139). This could be 
true if the senator’s constituents are 


voters who are interested in spending . 


their time reflecting on the complex 
issues of contemporary society, politics 
and goVernment. But survey research 
has found that most of the voters are 
not that way. 

Perhaps the author did not mean to 
exclude the special interest groups as 
integral parts of his concept of constit- 
uency. For if he did he would have 
missed an important variable that has 
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_significant influence upon senate voting 


decisions. Many of us know that we live 
ina pluralist world where diverse groups 
are allowed to bring pressure to bear if 
they wish upon political bodies such 
as legislatures. Through accommodation 
of these groups’ conflicting interests are 
forged public policies and through the 
game of brokerage politics are recon- 
ciled, negotiated and compromised their 
wishes and desires. Wahlke and his 
associates could testify to their value in 
the legislative process in their study of 
state legislatures. 

Being a highly sophisticated piece of 
research, this volume suffers from the 
same limitations of the proverbial lum- 
berjack in the forest who, as we are 
told, could see the trees in the forest but 
not the whole forest. Constituencies 
and leaders are variables that influence 
legislative voting not only in the United 
States Senate but in state senates as 
well. So are legislators’ perceptions 
of their own roles (trustee, delegate, 
politico) as Wahlke found in the states. 
And so are their degrees of interaction 
with their colleagues (general or specific 
interactions) as Francis found in the 
Indiana Senate. Now, could the United 
States Senate be so different and unique 
that these variables influeneing state 
legislative voting decisions are inappli- 
cable to the nation’s upper legislative 
chamber? 

A. B. VILLANUEVA 

Western Illinois University 

Macomb 


RALPH KETCHAM. From Colony to 
Country: The Revolution in American 
Thought, 1750-1820. Pp. ix, 318. New 
York: Macmillan, 1974. $9.95. 


How distinctively American was the 
United States in 1820, especially com- 
pared to the English colonies in 1750, 
fifteen years before the Stamp Act 
Congress and other post-war events 
launched the rebellious spirit which led 
to our independence? Professor Ket- 
cham, in choosing to expand his study 
back a quarter century before the out- 
break of war in 1775, has brought a new 
dimension into a study which has been 
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made by others before him. The con- 
trast between the attitudes and ideas of 
English colonials in mid-eighteenth 
century, and Americans approaching 
the fiftieth anniversity of independence 
is not only a dramatic one, but a useful 
one as well. 

The author has traced the profound 
changes which took place in the area of 
political attitudes and principles, as the 
American moved from a subservient 
position to one of sovereignty. At the 
same time he indicates that the basic 
ideas of freedom and liberty were pres- 
ent in the colonial era and only needed 
to be given new scope, following our 
Declaration of Independence, to come 
to a full flowering. 

On the other hand, he concurs with 
earlier scholars in the judgment that 
Americans had not gone very far in 
achieving intellectual independence in 
the areas of religion, science, literature 
and the arts. The citizens seemed to be 
united in recognizing the need for de- 
veloping unique American achieve- 
ments in these fields, and there was 
much activity, but the results were 
largely within the.framework of the cul- 
ture of Old England rather than bearing 
the clear stamp of a New Nation. 

The avthor has emphasized the study 
of the great men of the day, such as 
Franklin, John Adams, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Gallatin and Marshall, rather than 
following the current fashion, which is 
to strive to discover what the common 
people of the day were thinking or do- 
ing. This means that women are scarcely 
mentioned, beyond the statement that 
their rights were not considered -at the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787. In 
his chapter about Indians and Blacks 
he limited his discussion to the attitudes 
expressed by white leaders, making no 
effort to allow members of these minori- 
ties to give expression to their thoughts, 
feelings or aspirations. 

While the United States was the first 
new nation in modern times to proclaim 
its independence from the mother 
country, its example has been followed 
by dozens of other national groups since 
that time. It would be most useful to 
make a comparison between the changes 
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wrought on the American scene in nearly 
three-fourths of a century, and the 
changes in some of the other new 
nations created in the intervening 
period. A comparison of the United 
States with one of the Spanish speaking 
Latin American nations, or with Brazil, 
would be most interesting. Is there a 
comparable evolution in national charac- 
ter in countries which have assumed 
commonwealth status, such as Australia 
or Canada, or do the unbroken ties to 
Westminster prevent such a meta- 
morphosis? What will be the situation 
in the new African nations when they 
have completed a half-century since 
achieving independence? There are all 
sorts of variables which would need to 
be taken into consideration in such com- 
parisons, but the idea is an intriguing 
one, 
EDWIN B. BRONNER 
Haverford College 
Pennsylvania 


RUSSELL KIRK. The Roots, of American 
Order. Pp. v, 534. LaSalle, Ill.: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1974. $15.00. 


What this author is saying is that the 
roots of American order go back in his- 
tory three thousand years. In this book he 
examines in detail the main personalities 
and institutions that provide its founda- 
tion. Together, they constitute a majes- 
tic parade through the centuries: the 
Hebrew prophets, the Greeks: Solon, 
Plato and Aristotle; the Romans: Cicero, 
Marcus Aurelius; the early Christians: 
Jesus, St. Paul, St. Augustine; the Mid- 
dle Ages: Pope Gregory, the Magna 
Carta, the Crusades, the universities; 
the Reformation: Dante, Hooker, Knox, 
Luther; England: Cromwell, Hobbes, 
Bunyan, Locke, Hume, Blackstone, 
Burke; France: Montesquieu, De 
Toqueville; America: Jonathan Ed- 
wards, William Penn, Franklin, Wesley, 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, Hamilton, Jefferson, Mar- 
shall, Lincoln, and many others. 

The theme is continuity in history, 
the thesis is the establishment of order. 
What is order? It is a way of life that 
seeks and finds stability through well- 
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being, justice, freedom and prosperity 
for all people. It is the highest goal of 
religion, politics, economics and human 
relations at their best. It is what Carlyle 
called “the Everlasting Yea.” Much 
good has filtered down through the ages 
to make America what she is today. 
The reign of law does sometimes shine 
through man’s stupidity and his heri- 
tage of original sin. Justice sometimes 
does triumph and over long periods of 
time. History is filled with chaos and 
evil, and there may be still some more 
on the way. But they never have been 
total; always some people are on hand to 
bail other people out. Never in our 
Western world has all been lost—the 
good has had many victories over evil, 
and will have many more in the future. 
Kirk posits no overall theory or pattern 
of life, but in these times of doubt he 
offers a wonderful pageant of progress 
and good works. All this should be heart- 
ening to those who will have the op- 
portunity to read and study this book. 
Many sections are positively brilliant 
like the essays on Jonathon Edwards and 
Abraham Lincoln. All of it is most read- 
able in terms of the layman and stu- 
dent; there are few uninspiring pages. 
Where does America stand in all this? 
Julian Marías is saying that it is “one 
of the great creations of history” and that 
the process of creation is still going on 
“before our very eyes,” even.in the 
lifetime of those who live today. The 
foundations of order that have been 
` set deep in American soil can provide an 
anchor for the world in these changing 
times.” 
HAROLD F. ALDERFER 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


ROBERT E. LEMELIN. Pathway to the 
National Character: 1830-1861. Pp. 
154. Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat 
Press, 1974. $8.50. 


Professor Lemelin presents a study of 
travel literature in the antebellum U.S. 
aimed at an analysis of this form of 
mass media as an indication of Amer- 
ica’s emerging view of itself. As such it 
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should provide a useful overview for 
students of American culture, raising, 


‘as it does, a number of theses that 


might well present the basis for a more 
in-depth, specialized approach. 

Pointing out that travel literature 
(1830-61) is an extremely popular and 
hence representative form, Lemelin, 
summarizing by groups instead of em- 
phasizing individual accounts, dis- 
tinguishes four types: the gazeteer, the 
“literary,” the guidebook, and the 
sketchbook. The author notes that travel 
literature initially seemed designed to 
respond to criticism, particularly that of 
British and other foreign critics who 
found American culture in the Jack- 
sonian era crude and in their view in- 
ferior. The need to provide knowledge, 
entertainment, and a feeling of national 
identity and pride permeates . these 
accounts. 

Throughout, certain dominant views 
are determinant in the emergence of 
the character and emphasis of this lit- 
erature. American vacations of the 
period stress activity over contemplative 
interests and include visits to institu- 
tions such as cemeteries, factories, 
waterworks, as well as involving the 
more traditional activities of dancing, 
flirting, and conversation. While Le- 
melin demonstrates such emphases as 
particularly American, he does not con- 
sider whether or not similar views and 
interests might be found in comparable 
accounts by Europeans of their travels 
in their own and in other lands, ex- 
cluding the U.S. Certainly the revolu- 
tion in transportation and the emergence 
of humanitarian concern cited as major 
factors, could be said to be influential 
beyond the U.S. To infer uniqueness 
in American travel accounts on this 
basis is perhaps a dangerous generaliza- 
tion if not documented more con- 
vincingly. 

More obviously American is the am- 
bivalent quality of the American atti- 
tude towards nature as a mixture of 
reactions versus its harshness and the 
necessity of subduing nature on the 
one hand; the feeling of romantic ex- 
altation and the desire to use the beauty 
and grandeur of nature as a source of 
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inspiration, on the other. This point 
Lemelin establishes very effectively. 
Also made clear is the emphasis on a 
work ethic and on hopes for success 
as an underlying factor in the forming 
of a number of interesting attitudes— 
the prevailing opinion that the indus- 
trious Yankee is the desirable American 
type, leading most readily to the success 
of the individual and the prosperity of 
the nation—for instance. 

Lemelin concludes with a number of 
questions, including what appears to be 
a rhetorical one, “does mass art lead us to 
the deeper significance of our realities?” 
The author points out the need to place 
the patterns he has traced into the frame- 
work of literature as a whole, suggest- 
ing one useful extension of his own 
study. The extensive bibliography of 
popular travel literature provided by 
Lemelin should prove useful to the 
student of American culture. 

` DorotTuy RUDY 

Montclair State College 

Upper Montclair 

New Jersey 


JOE MATHEWSON. Up Against Daley: 
The New Politics in Illinois. Pp. 299. 
La Salle, Ill.: Open Court, 1974. $9.95. 


Throughout the land there is a call 
for a new politics for human beings, 
an individualistic politics oriented 

. towards human needs and inde- 
pendence rather than party needs and 
dependence upon old political machines 
and interest groups. Mathewson has 
written a sharp and human book about 
the most prominent case of the under- 
mining of dirty machine politics by 
grassroots idealism. If this new “third 
force” movement of political inde- 
pendents is as hard-headedly idealistic 
and energetic as Mathewson suggests, 
Americans may yet have a great deal to 
be proud of when 1976 rolls around. 


Up Against Daley is the tale of how . 


Chicago’s independents and reformers 
have organized themselves to win elec- 
tions and rid Chicago of boss-rule, epito- 
mized by Mayor Daley’s Democratic 
machine. If you want to know why 
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. Eugene McCarthy appealed to thou- 


sands of disillusioned young people, 
why George McGovern could win the 
Democratic primaries, why Ralph Nadar 
and John Gardner have founded “third 
force” political reform organizations, 
read this book! Mathewson demon- 
strates how political independence and 
effective human idealism start like 
flames in the grassroots of a city or 
region and then spread like a brush 
fire that may one day consume the 
major political parties in the nation and 
may well hold the balance of power in 
many electoral contests to come. 

Moreover, Mathewson’s method fits 
his material and his message. An ex- 
perienced political reporter who knows 
how to write, he begins where all 
politics begins: with the individual. 
His focus on the individual experience 
of “apolitical” people who gradually 
find themselves motivated by ethical 
belief and guilt to get involved in 
stopping social injustice and in reor- 
ienting political power towards human 
needs represents a bright light on a dark 
landscape of literature spewed forth by 
dusty, detached and theoretically 
blinded social scientists: who can’t see 
the trees for the forest and whose 
theory of the forest rarely has pay-offs 
for people who want to know how to 
solve political problems here and now. 
This book is the fruit of a kind of 
phenomenological and existential think- 
ing that journalists arrive at through 
experience but political scientists may 
never reach due to their unreal attach- 
ments to holistic theories and abstract 
models. The “third force” political 
movement in Chicago and the nation 
may well become a prelude to the “third 
force” movement of humanism and 
phenomenology which challenges the 
“first force” of traditionalism and the 
“second force” of behavioralism in the | 
social sciences. It is but a step from Up 
Against the Daley Machine to Up 
Against the Social Science Machine. 

ROBERT A. ISAAK 

Fordham University 

Bronx 

New York 
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STEPHEN J. WHITFIELD. Scott Nearing: 
Apostle of American Radicalism. 
Pp. ix, 269. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. $10.95. 


Today Scott Nearing is primarily 
known for Living the Good Life, a 
book he co-authored with his wife, 
describing his efforts at subsistence 
farming. Yet, in the half century before 
his retreat from American society, Near- 
ing -participated in a wide variety of 
radical and reform movements, wrote 
more than 50 books and countless pam- 
phlets and articles on American society, 
and was a cause célèbre in the struggle 
for academic freedom. 

While at the University of. Pennsyl- 
vania, Nearing became a spokesman for 
Progressive ideals, directing his efforts 
against child labor and, Philadelphia’s 
political machine. His 1915 dismissal 
from Wharton School brought Nearing 
` national notoriety, and the AAUP consid- 
ered his case in one of its first attempts 
to define academic freedom. During 
World War I Nearing was a militant 
pacifist, and after his dismissal from the 
University of Toledo, he became direc- 
tor of the People’s Council of America, 
the most radical anti-war organization in 
America. Although under indictment for 
violation of the Espionage Act, he ran 
unsuccessfully as a Socialist against 
Fiorello La Guardia in the 1918 Con- 
gressional election. Acquitted of the 
charges, Nearing accepted a position 
with the Rand School in New York. 
He joined the Communist party, but a 
dispute’ over a manuscript led Nearing 
to resign in 1930. Writing, lecturing, 
chairing the Board of Directors of the 
Garland Fund, working in labor organi- 
zation and education, and opposing 
American participation in World War II 
occupied Nearing until, despairing of 
reforming a capitalist society, he took up 
subsistehce farming, first in Vermont 
and then Maine. : 

Through extensive research in manu- 
script sources and interviews with many 
of the principals (including his subject), 
Stephen Whitfield has gathered together 
the diverse threads of Nearing’s life and 
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woven them into a readable biography 
which focuses on the reformer and radi- 
cal. The author touches. only lightly on 
Nearing’s writings, but two recent dis- 
sertations treat this subject. The work 
is flawed by the partisanship of the 
author towards his subject, which at 
times results in an unnecessarily mali- 
cious approach to Nearing’s adversaries, 
and by several irrelevant digressions. 
This biography is welcome, however, 
for its emphais on Nearing’s career as 
radical and reformer, not simply his 
retreat from life. 
DONALD B. SCHEWE 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 

Hyde Park 

New York 
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GERALD BENJAMIN. Race Relations and 
the New York City Commission on 
Human Rights. Pp. 274. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1974. 
$12.50. : 


New York’ City has often been re- 
garded as an example of a municipality 
that pioneered many innovations in the 
area of race relations. Gerakd Benja- 
min’s book is an in-depth study of one 
of these innovative approaches—the 
establishment of the New York City 
Commission on Human Rights. It at- 
tempts to explain the organization and 
activities of an agency that was a pre- 
cursor of many similar bodies estab- 
lished in cities across the nation. The 
study is remarkably comprehensive 
and provides analysis of the motiva- 
tions behind the establishment of the 
Commission, its major goals, and the 
various successes and failures during 
its 30. year existence (under several 
different names). The author applauds 
the dedication of those individuals in 
city government and the community as 
a whole who worked incessantly to 
insure that the Commission would be 
established, be adequately funded, and 
be able to achieve its objectives of 
promoting racial and ethnic harmony 
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and investigating and exposing in- 
stances of alleged discrimination. How- 
ever, the author is also strongly critical 
of the agency, particularly with regard 
to its present role. At the beginning 
of the final chapter, he notes: 


The New York City Commission on Human 
Rights is an anachronism. It is an agency 
established in the 1940s and reaffirmed in 
the 1950s .. . and it cannot cope with the 
heightened racial tensions that are endemic 
to contemporary New York (p. 239). 


Dr. Benjamin points out that there is 
considerable duplication of effort in- 
volved between the activities of the 
Commission and those undertaken by 
New York State’s Division of Human 
Rights. He suggests that the Commis- 
sion has outlived its usefulness and that 
it ought to be abolished, with its inves- 
tigative and enforcement powers trans- 
‘ferred to other existing city or state 
agencies. 

Taken in its entirety, there is little to 
fault in this thorough and well written 
study. During his discussion of the 
‘operations of the Commission the au- 
thor does become somewhat too con- 
cerned with relatively minor organiza- 
tional and administrative detail. This 
tends to cloud the broader purpose of 
the book."In addition, supporters of the 
Commission may disagree with the au- 
thor’s contention that the agency 
should be abolished and that its recent 
activities have been ineffective. How- 
ever, for the student of political science 
or public administration, the book of- 
fers many valuable insights into the 
nature of problems caused by changing 
social and economic conditions, bureau- 
cratic intransigence, and political con- 
troversy. The lessons learned from this 
study can be applied not only in New 
York, but in virtually all major cities 
in America. ‘ 

RICHARD D. FELD 

East Texas State University 

Commerce 


Henry B. BILLER. Paternal Depriva- 
tion. Pp. xii, 226. Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, 1974. $14.00. 
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This very carefully organized and 
erudite book seems to constitute an 
exhaustive compendium and distillate 
of the author’s single-minded study of 
the sex-role development of children 
and the specific influence of the father 
on this process. It has many excel- 
lences, but a few features which raise 
questions, and on one point, in the 
reviewer's opinion, it badly needs clar- 
ification. 

Professor Biller is admirably aware of 
the enormous complexity of influences 
which result in more or less adequate 
sex-role development. For example, he 
distinguishes three elements of such 
roles, too often confused by other in- 
vestigators. The first of these, “‘sex-role 
orientation,” develops very early in life 
and is the child’s concept of his or her 
self as being either a male, like’ the 
father, or a female, like the mother. 
Then comes “sex-role preference,” or 
the child’s learned liking for activities 
typical, in that child’s society, of males 
or females, and finally ‘‘sex-role 
orientation,” or the performance of be- 
havior expected of the chosen sex. 
These three can vary independently: a 
boy, for example, can see himself as 
masculine but prefer the activities ‘of 
females. All these elements of the roles 
can in turn be affected by numerous 


_influences, such as the child’s own 
‘traits; those of the father, the mother, 


and the siblings; the nurturant, indiffer- 
ent, liberating, or decisive attitudes of 
the parents, especially the father; and 
the parents’ marital relationship, 
socioeconomic status, and income. An 
almost infinite number of combinations 
of such influences are possible, and 
each of the many studies cited can 
illumine only a small portion of the 
field. Correspondingly, Biller many 
times points out the need of more 
careful defining of the concepts 
employed and situations studted, and 
furnishes about 650 references, many of 
them cited in several different contexts. 

Biller’s view of what today’s sex roles 
in America should be seems in general 
much like that of the reviewer, who has 
often advised parents to do as Biller 
recommends or has herself advocated 
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changes he proposes, such as nursery 
schools in high schools, with older boys 
encouraged to participate as well as 
older girls. Being female, she also ap- 
preciated his insistence that each sex 
benefits by acquiring the excellences 
admired in the other, including asser- 
tiveness in girls and nurturance in 
boys. He does seem, however, espe- 
cially in the earlier part of the book, to 
maintain that masculine behavior in 
fathers is highly desirable and benefi- 
cial to their children, and that this 
consists typically (he cites with appar- 
ent approval Bronfenbrenner, Kagan, 
and Freedheim) in the father’s being 
“the boss” in the home, or the family’s 
decision maker. This reviewer feels 
that such an opinion should at least be 
‘specifically stated and if possible, de- 
fended. ; 

What seems an important omission in 
the book is the lack of reference to the 
effect on the children of the frequent 
presence in the homes of divorced or 
separated mothers or these mothers’ 
“boy-friends.” Biller speaks often of 
“father surrogates” but mentions as 
actual -father substitutes in the home, 
only stepfathers. In the reviewer’s ex- 
perience, the presence of these men, 
who are without responsibility toward 
the mothers’: children by former hus- 
bands or boyfriends, and are often 
transients, remaining only during their 
own or the mothers’ pleasure, has been 
extremely harmful, especially toward 
girls, who develop seductive and 
exploitative attitudes toward men, 
though boys too suffer from it. A sur- 
prising characteristic of the book is its 
frequent verbatim repretition of para- 
graphs, or even of two or three succes- 
sive pages, which have appeared in the 
same author’s contribution to the 1973 
Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 
University of Nebraska Press, A minor 
unexpected feature is the inclusion at 
the end of the book of a brief vita of 
the author, an updated version of the 
Vita included also at the end of his 


previous book, Father, Child, and Sex. 


Roles, same publisher, 1971. 
In sum, the book contains many 
findings of interest and perceptive 
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comments. Though this reviewer was 
already familiar with a fair number of 
Biller’s references, it was helpful to be 
provided with knowledge of many 
others, and pleasant to recognize his 


‘advocacy of many changes which she 


too approves. 
ELIZABETH J. LEVINSON 
University of Maine 
Orono 


CHARLES BRECHER. Where Have All 
the Dollars Gone? Public Expendi- 
tures for Human Resources De- 
velopment in New York City, 1961- 
71. Pp. xvi, 103. New York: Praeger, 
1974. $11.00. 


Alexander Portnoy, himself a dedi- 
cated civil servant toiling for human 


_needs in the city of New York, con- 


cludes the long complaint of his per- 
sonal life with an elongated scream, 
followed by his psychiatrist’s “punch 
line”: “Now vee may perhaps to begin, 
Yes?” 

Charles Brecher, in a brief, readable, 
and sensible book may just have 
brought his readers in social science 
and in the general public to the same 
screaming point. He takes us as far as 
his analytical tools can go, afd by so 
doing communicates the urgency of the 
task in which “Dr. Brecher together 
with several associates are currently 
engaged,” according to Eli Ginzberg’s 
forward. This is “developing a budget 
format which will enable them to ap- 
raise the relations between resources 
used and outcomes achieved.” In the 
human service area—divided by 
Brecher into areas of education, wel- 
fare, health, and family back-up 
services—this has to be a formidable 
task. It is a task he and his associates 
should not be asked to bear alone. 

Brecher surveys New York City 
budget figures from 1960 to the present, 
as expenditures for “human resources 
development” increased from 57 to 70 
percent of the total budget. However, 
“only about 1 percent (of a $3.8 billion 
increase) went for new initiatives.” Part 
of the increase went to increased work- 
load, part can be explained by inflation, 
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and part went to a residual category 
which may ‘or may not represent an 
increase in quality of service delivered. 
This is where the urge to scream arises; 
Brecher shows us, area by area, how 
much of the increasing expenditures 
can be attributed to the residual cate- 
gory (there are considerable variations, 
from almost nothing up to 90 percent in 
the case of mental health clinics). What 
he, wisely, does not even begin in this 
work to answer is whether any, all, or 
some part of these increased expendi- 
tures have been “worth it.” 

The bulk of increased expenditures 
in the “residual” category can be clas- 
sified as (1) wage increases higher than 
in other sectors of the economy, (2) 
personnel increases which often re- 
duced demands on workers rather than 
increased time spent per client, pupil, 
or patient, and (3) “occupational 
upgrading,” that is, increasing creden- 
tials and training demanded for human 
service employees. Brecher makes no 
attempt to investigate transformations 
in organizational or individual capac- 
ities to deliver services which might 
accompany these trends. 

There are certainly grounds for skep- 
ticism about the “productivity” in- 
creases *some thought would parallel 
the increases in expenditures, and for 
criticism of the value hierarchies re- 
vealed in the patterns of growth. For 
example, for basic public assistance 
grants only 26 percent of the increase 
can be ascribed to the “residual” or 
“quality” category. In education the 
comparable figure is 57 percent and for 
health services 112 percent (workload 
actually contributed negatively to the 
growth in costs). In the health area, the 
budget percentage devoted to preven- 
tive services dropped from 12 percent 
to 7 percent. 

Brecher’s report is a tight analysis of 
the response of one city to changing 
needs across decades. But there is no 
discussion of factors creating these 
needs, For example, to what extent can 
a decline in the allocation of resources 
to “preventive” health services be at- 
tributed to an aging central city popula- 
tion more in need of direct physicians’ 
care? 
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Brecher is not sanguine about rev- 
enue-sharing as even a partial pallia- 
tive for the problem of inadequate 
rationale for allocation. “If the Johnson 
Administration’s Great Society pro- 
grams are to be characterized as the 
federal government throwing money at 
problems, then the Nixon Adminis- 
tration’s New Federalism should be 
described as the federal government 
throwing money at local governments 
and letting them struggle with the 
problems.” i 

The real gap is one of pragmatic 
knowledge which, if it is to be pro- 
duced, must come from scholars and 
practitioners, and perhaps ‘ultimately 
from real people. One possibility, at 
which Brecher hints in his discussion 
of educational expenditures, is that the - 
whole calculus of human services in 
economic figures and statistical analy- 
ses is only prologue. But prologue 
to what? Readers of this review may 
now join with me in a hopefully not too 
gentle scream. 

Where may “vee” begin? Perhaps by 
forcing ourselves to ask what we want 
from human services in terms more 
concrete than dollars and cents. What 
are the “needs” human service organi- 
zations might meet? Should the goal be 
to meet these at a high standard. for all, 
or to expand the range of responses 
available for individualized problems? 
These are political questions, value 
questions, human questions, but per- 
haps we must better answer them to 
some extent before we can do an 
adequate cost accounting of “where 
have all the dollars gone?” 

CHARLES A. EKSTROM 

Millersville State College 

Pennsylvania 


Larry L. CONSTANTINE and JOAN M. 
CONSTANTINE. Group Marriage: 
Marriages of Three or More People, 
How and When They Work. Pp. vi, 
299. New York: Collier Books, 1973. 
$2.95. 


Before saying what Group Marriage 
is, it might be more helpful to say what 
Group Marriage is not. It is not the 
original script for Bob and Ted and 
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Carol and Alice, although the authors 
define “group marriage” as a multilat- 
eral relationship which “consists of 
three or more partners, each of whom 
considers himself/herself to be married 
(or committed in a functionally analog- 
ous way) to more than one of the other 
partners.” Nor is it a sequel to The Joy 
of Sex, although greater sexual satisfac- 
tion may be one reason for entering 
into a group marriage. The book is a 
serious psychological and sociological 
study of a rare but real alternative to 
the traditionally American monogam- 
ous marriage. 

The authors, Larry and Joan Constan- 
tine, are both “practicing family 
therapists.” The Constantines based 
their three year study on over thirty out 
of a hundred group marriages they 
identified in the United States. The 
purpose of their book is to relate “fac- 
tual, representative information on 
emerging forms of marriage. . . .” To 
accomplish their purpose, the authors 
describe how group marriages begin, 
how they work and how they end. More 
specifically, the Constantines investi- 
gate “the myths of monogamy,” the 
reasons why people embark upon 
group marriages, how conflicts are 
handled or mishandled, the effects of 
multilateral relationships on the chil- 
dren, the importance of sex, money, 
jealousy and “what the neighbors will 
-think.” 

The book contains some thought- 
provoking conclusions. Strict sexual 
monogamy is an American myth. The 
most likely participants in a group 
marriage are Northeastern suburban 
couples in their late twenties who have 
been married from six to eight years 
and who have two or three children. 
Most couples create group marriages 
not to escape marital problems but to 
achieve greater personal growth, greater 
intimacy, a sense of community and 
more sexual as well as intellectual 
variety. While benefits are difficult to 
assess, group marriages do not seem to 
have any traumatic effects on children. 
Most arrangements last about three 
years. 

The book’s almost fifty pages of “Ap- 
pendices” and nine page “Bibliog- 
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raphy” indicate that the study is well 
researched. While the authors do not 
entirely avoid the convoluted sentences 
of “Sociologicalese,” the book is, for 
the most part, readable—at least by the 
sociologically educated, if not by the 
casual, reader. Perhaps more important 
than the particular conclusions, how- 
ever, is the Constantines’ general re- 
minder that any study of human be- 
havior ought to be humanistic as well 
as scientific. 
DONALD J. ROGERS 

New Trier West 

Northfield 

Illinois 


GEORGE B. DANTZIG and THOMAS L. 
SAATY. Compact City. Pp. xi, 244. San 
Francisco, Calif: W. H. Freeman & 
Co., 1973. $9.00. 


Compact City is a lively application 
of operations research/total systems 
planning in a creative fashion to the 
“urban mess.” As city planners and 
planning are increasingly perceived by 
the general public and by assorted 
disciplines and professions as inade- 
quate/inept in facing and “solving” 
city problems,’ various intruders take 
quickie educations in “urbanology” 
and rush in to “upgrade” the sys- 
tem. “Tis easier said than done! “De- 
sign utopianists” from Sitte to Le 
Corbu with no overwhelming know- 
ledge about society and man have de- 
signed, even built, their intuitive (often 
hardly workable) dream cities. See 
Brasilia and Chandigarh plus L’Habi- 
tation as literally concrete results; 
Habitat in Montreal is now doing bet- 
ter after a fumbling start. Dantzig and 
Saaty are different people, system 
design/operations researchers, who 
have studied their urban planning and 
modern cities and offer their—as could 
be expected—highly rationalized solu- 
tion: a man-built hollow hill with shop- 
ping, mall-like (astrodome-like!) in- 
terior space and with exterior terraces 
facing the outdoors’ light (what about 
the north side in a cold climate and the 
south side in the steaming south- 
land?). Designed prior to the energy 
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crunch, theirs is a city based on an 
entire district heating/air conditioning 
system with considerable interior 
traffic (presumably from pollution-less 
vehicles). Trees and grass grow inside; 
if they don’t, plastic palms and astroturf 
are available, I suppose! 

There are two leading ideas in the 
conception and resultant design of 
Compact City: (a) preference for verti- 
cal movement over horizontal move- 
ment with its concomitant sprawl and 
(b) better use of the time dimension— 
really spreading human activities over 
the 24-hour day, seven-day week and 
365-day year in a smoother pattern— 
eliminating the daily commuter traffic 
jam, the awful weekend crush and the 
summer vacation hassle. Those un- 
happy peaks of frenetic human activity! 
A wise individual, who ran Stock- 
holm’s excellent (physical) planning 
for over a decade declared to me that it 
seemed to him that men are easier to 
mold than cities. Thus a newly in- 
vented city with flexible time and 
clever verticality might “construct” cer- 
tain predisposed individuals into new 
patterns of living. Especially true in the 
multi-group or mosaic society that faces 
us today. 

All tRat is needed is a single 
decision-making body, capable of 
building a 2,000,000 (eventually) person 
new town/new community on 2.2 
square miles of pleasant land with 140 
square miles of concrete slab, well 
located, at a cost of $50,000,000,000 in 
1975 dollars (if the entrepreneurial 
agency—public or private—was very 
lucky and started very fast). Dantzig 
and Saaty point out that “such invest- 
ments are presently going into urban 
sprawl. Thus the costs involved can be 
viewed as simply a rechanneling of 
current investments with some sav- 
ings.” Quite true, but urban sprawl 
is the chaotic result of tens of thousands 
of separate individualistic decisions in 
our society and Compact City is basi- 
cally a monolithic (cybernetic in de- 
tail but not in conception) single 
decision—no “patchwork planners” 
they. But still it would be a quite 
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fascinating alternative option—a solar- 
ium-like manhill of air conditioned 
togetherness (if energy -fails not) sur- 
rounded by rurality, top-decked by a 
park, existing on the 365 day/night 
cycle of the twenty-hour stretch and 
stressing planned verticality! Men and 
women could thus have the chance to 
vote with their feet and their dollars to 
reify the experiment by building and 
living there. Anyone for Compact City? 


H. WENTWORTH ELDREDGE 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover 
New Hampshire 


JOSEPH FINK and LLOYD G. SEALY. 
The Community and the Police— 
Conflict or Cooperation? Pp. xxii, 
216. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. $9.95. 


This is one of the first books in the 
police field to combine an easy down- 
to-earth style and practical orientation 
with a solid, even profound, grounding 
in social science research. Most other 
police literature is written for academi- 
cians in an overly abstract style, or is 
inanely hortatory and platitudinous 
police training material. The authors of 
this work, veteran New York City 
police officers who have acquired 
graduate social science degrees, pro- 
vide a volume that will appeal to both- 
town and gown. Fink and Sealy de- 
scribe clearly and comprehensively the 
practices and perspectives that have 
made the public become partners of the 
police in reducing violence and in- 
creasing justice; they imply a promising 
future for police work by showing the 
scattered places where this future has 
already begun. 

Senator Birch Bayh, in his introduc- 
tion, summarizes the premisg of this 
book as “‘a policeman is more efficient 
when he is an integral part of a com- 
munity than when he is an outsider.” 
The authors marshal evidence and ar- 
gument that law enforcement, which 
requires only about ten percent of a 
policeman’s time, as well as order 
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maintenance and conflict management, 
are achieved best when the police 
decentralize, shed their traditional 
quasi-military identity, and shift from 
an authoritarian to a professional col- 
league system of organization, as well 
as involve the public in operations and 
policymaking at the neighborhood 
level. Community service officers, 
youth auxiliaries, citizen councils, 
storefront offices, team policing, and 
accommodation rather than repression 
of protest groups, are among the many 
specific techniques they describe for 
conflict reduction through communica- 
tion. Police resistance to such changes 
also is reported and explained, for this 
is a realistic analysis with many first 
hand accounts from the experiences of 
the authors in addition to research 
reports. - 

All those concerned with improving 
criminal justice at its initial and most 
critical stages should be familiar with 
this book. I hope it is republished at a 
more reasonable price so that it may be 
read by all practitioners and students of 
policing. 

DANIEL GLASER 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 


ELEANOR EMMONS MaccoGY and 
CAROL NAGY JACKLIN. The Phychol- 
ogy.of Sex Differences. Pp. 634. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1974. $18.95. 


This substantial work is an outstand- 
ing text, one of a few such to appear on 
the recent academic scene. It’s very 
impressive because ofits obvious high 
quality of research. Scholarship is cer- 
tainly to be welcomed during this time 
of especial ambivalence as it relates to 
sex differences; when so much writing 
is being done using a framework, 
where if biases were eliminated, there 
would be absolutely no sex differences, 
at least according to the tenor of the 
times. f 

The researchers in their interpreta- 
tion continually strive to fight against 
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any preset situation. However, on oc- 
casion, one senses that scholarship is 
fighting to overcome the potential per- 
sonal biases of the researcher; but again 
I think it is a mark of professionalism 
too often missing in other works. This 
monument of effort leaves us with a lot 
of the research pointing up a number of 
logical variables. At first they appear 
somewhat overwhelming but not devas- 
tatingly so with rereading. One of the 
insights not necessarily known to_this 
reviewer was the fact that male identi- 
cal twins are more alike than female 
identical twins. New knowledge is 
difficult to acquire. Some popular 
myths are exploded for example, girls 
are more “social” than boys; more 
“suggestible”; have lower self-esteem; 
boys are more ‘analytical; and environ- 
ment affects boys more than girls. The 
following previous understandings have 
been verified: that girls have greater 
verbal ability than boys, boys excel in 
visual-spatial ability, and boys excel in 
mathematical ability. We have a great 
deal of loading where different studies 
apparently are similar in validity but 
are widely divergent in their thrust, or 
at best are not consistent with later or 
earlier findings. This, of course, is what 
scholarship is all about and proves that 
the design was not necessarily, as we 
are suspicious in other studies, set 
forth in such a way to prove a wanted 
conclusion. I mildly question the 
influence of subculture as it relates to 
the values involved in punitive or hurt- 
ing action toward girls in contrast to 
how it is viewed in the text, That is, 
sociological studies have definitely 
pointed out that the value standards 
relative to hurtful acting out against 
girls and women are less acceptable in 
some subcultures than others. 
Basically, this text will be a hallmark 
against which to evaluate other similar 
scholarly compendiums. It is for serious 
graduate students and professionals. 
There are over 13 pages of references 
cited in addition to at least two 
hundred and thirty pages of annotated 
bibliography of superior quality. This is 
a serious piece of work involving a 
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great deal of disciplined labor and as 
such should be a reference text in every 
worthwhile library. 
KENNETH G. SUMMERSETT 

Administrative Director 

Community Psychiatry Program 

Newbery State Hospital 

Michigan 


Norval Morris. The Future of Im- 
prisonment. Pp. ix, 144. Chicago, IIL: 
University of Chicago Press, 1974. 
$6.95. 


Three of the four chapters of this very 
pertinent book deal with ways and 
means of overcoming the shortcomings 
of our present prison system. The 
fourth chapter presents a model pro- 
gram for the handling of repetitive vio- 
lent adult male offenders. 

Some of the high points in Morris’ 
contentions will be mentioned. It 
should be noted that Morris looks upon 
the prison as coerced rehabilitation 
(cure) and his contention is that this 
must give way to treatment as pursued 
by the inmate himself. 

The author contends that parole 
boards need to abandon emphasis upon 
the risk of,the parolee according to his 
past criminal record as well as his 
participation in so-called rehabilitative 
programs within the prison. The pris- 
oner’s parole date should be deter- 
mined early and disclosed to the in- 
mate and it should be retained in spite 
of disciplinary actions which may have 
been taken against the inmate. 

Our present sentencing practices, ac- 
cording to Morris, are arbitrary and 
discriminatory. Sentencing in its differ- 
ent aspects should be the function of the 
judge and plea bargaining should be 
eliminated. The judge’s decision to 
imprison should be based upon the 
least punitive sanction to achieve social 
purposes and should not be based upon 
so-called dangerousness. And no sen- 
tence should be imposed which is 
greater than that “deserved” by the last 
crime committed. 

In his fourth and last chapter, Morris 
develops a plan to handle repetitively 
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violent offenders in a special prison. 
The overall ingredients of this pro- 
jected institution were worked out in 
conjunction with pertinent staff of the 
Illinois prison system. The assumption 
is that the repetitively violent offenders 
are not likely to succeed under today’s 
prison system. 

The maximum size of the projected 
institution is for 200 inmates. Repeti- 
tively violent offenders would be 
selected randomly, so that a comparison 
in outcome ‘can be made with the 
residual unselected violent offenders. 
Those selected would be given four to 
six weeks to make up their minds to 
stay. The inmate population would be 
distributed into small living groups of 
six to eight inmates, who also compose. 
a discussion group. Staff would be 
about 150 persons, forty to fifty percent 
women. Daily assignments of various 
kind plus group discussion constitute 
the crux of the program. A team inde- 
pendent of the administration of the 
institution is recommended to make the 
comparison of the impact and outcome. 

The American reader should be pre- 
pared to find some inconsistencies, 
especially in the first three chapters 
and to find some difficulties with Mor- 
ris’ phrasing and sentence structure. 

WALTER C. RECKLESS 

Ohio State University 

Columbus 


Jonn NEULINGER. The Psychology of 
Leisure: Research Approaches,to the 
Study of Leisure. Pp. xxii, 216. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1974. 
$9.75. 


In his preface, Neulinger notes that 
this book is the product of his “in- 
volvement in leisure research for the 
past seven years.” Leisure, he argues, 
is one of the biggest problems and 
challenges of our times. “The intention 
of this book is to contribute toward the 
understanding of leisure by outlining a 
program of leisure research” (p. xii). 

The author has an axe to grind. 
“Probably the most important task in 
the promotion of leisure is the creation 
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of an atmosphere that would at least 
equate the value of leisure with that of 
work.” Leisure is not time left over 
after work. It is a state of mind and a 
way of being. “It is doing what one 
wants to do and what one chooses to 
do” (pp. xiv-xv), he announces in the 
Introduction. And in his closing chap- 
ter, he repeats and elaborates this 
polemic: For hundreds of years, people 
have been programmed to define them- 
selves in terms of their work. The 
Protestant ethic turned work into “the 
job.” But new technology has made 
jobs non-self-fulfiling and meaning- 
less. Thus, man must now “develop a 
new conception of the job, work and 
leisure.” He must learn “to leisure” 
and guiltlessly to espouse the new 
Leisure Ethic (pp. 156-7). 

“Leisuring means to engage in an ac- 
tivity freely, without compulsion either 
from outside forces or inner neurotic 
drives.” It means engaging in an activ- 
ity for its own sake and presupposes 
freedom, including freedom from sub- 
sistence and existence needs, as well as 
freedom from social pressure to con- 
form (pp. 158-9). If people resist this 
utopia, they must be educated and 
counseled to accept it. In the end, they 
will really prefer leisure. But the reality 
of such a utopia is still a far-off dream. 
Only the United States could provide 
leisure to many, and this would be 
unjustified unless all the nations of the 
world could share leisure equally. A 
more serious obstacle, Neulinger be- 
lieves; is that such a leisure society 
goes against our present values, based 
on the assumptions and practices of our 
present economic system. But leisure is 
a “virtue and must once again become 
the goal toward which each individual 
and society at large will strive” (p. 165). 

So much for the front and back 
polemics. The sandwich filling pro- 
vides scholarly chapters on the prob- 
lematical nature of conceptualizing lei- 
sure, measuring it, what the research 
findings show to date, what theories are 
available for shaping future research, 
and what research questions merit 
attention. 
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As an occupational sociologist, I 
began this book in the high hope of 
new insights and information. I was 
constantly disappointed. The author, 
who occasionally writes with elo- 
quence, also writes in the form of struc- 
tured lectures. He endlessly reviews 
methodology in elementary social sci- 
ence textbook terms. Here he tells too 
much and repeats it too often. When he 
cites a research finding, he often tells 
too little, teasing and at once frustrating 
the reader’s curiosity. Or he throws a 
line away. For example, I happen to 
have a deep personal interest in, and 
some knowledge of, Japanese culture. 
The author suggests (p. 127) that a 
person’s cultural background may be 
the strongest factor in developing lei- 
sure attitudes. “This may seem obvious 
when we compare, for example, Jap- 
anese and American cultures.” This 
is not at all obvious to me. This habit of 
raising titillating issues and dropping 
them makes this book often irritating. 
As a sociologist, I claim no psychologi- 
cal expertise. But Neulinger shows an 
apparent awareness that laymen or 
those trained in other disciplines need 
more expanded explication to under- 
stand what the studies foufid or what 
the insiders’ jargon means, Yet this 
book claims to include among its target 
audiences all people who need to un- 
derstand leisure better—everyman. Yet 
I feel this is a narrow book by a 
specialist for fellow specialists. 

More disturbing, as a sociologist I 
have the nagging intuition (granted, 
without scientific basis), that leisure 
research as Neulinger approaches it is 
missing key variables and will never be 
anything but trivial and ambiguous 
until a more structural perspective is 
considered. It was difficult to consider 
this book as more than an ivory ‘tower 
tour de force, in the midst of a deepen- 
ing recession. Economic conditions are 
one of the absentee variables, it seems 
to me, that raise disturbing questions 
about the leisure research reported and 
proposed. Isn’t destitution a valid input 
into the psychology of leisure? It 
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strikes me as an ethnocentric, American 
assumption to exclude this possibility 
by definition. 
KENNETH HENRY 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Teaneck 
New Jersey 


A. M. SHAH. The Household Dimension 
of the Family in India: A Field Study 
in Gujarat and a Review of Other 
Studies. Pp. xxii, 281. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1974. 
$12.00. 


One of the oldest and best known 
predictions of sociological and an- 
thropological theories is the belief that 
as societies with joint household and 
family norms become urban and indus- 
trialize, joint family systems will de- 
cline. But as research has progressed on 
the family system in India, this facile 
assumption has become less and less 
viable. Orenstein, for example, has 
shown that household size in India was 
increasing from 1901 to 1951, not de- 
creasing, while Dandekar and Unde, 
using the very valuable new census 
tables published in 1951 and 1961 on 
household composition showed that ac- 
tual household composition in India 
was constant between 1951 and 1961 
despite increased industrialization. 
Gould’s micro-study of the family cycle 
in India was a conceptual breakthrough 
‘in showing‘urban joint family participa- 
tion, while Straus, in an important 
theoretical discussion, concluded that 
joint family systems actually help 
economic development. A. M. Shah’s 
The Household Dimension of the Fam- 
ily in India is further evidence that the 
joint family in India is alive and well. 

_ While the title is expansive, Professor 
Shah’s original research is a traditional 
village study of Radhvanaj in central 
Gujarat State, India. Radhvanaj had a 
population of 1,305 divided into 299 
households in 1955 when field work 
was undertaken. In Radhavanaj, Shah 
found that household size has been 
quite constant since 1825. The princi- 
ple of residential unity of fathers and 
.sons is a norm which applies to all, 
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while in practice it is assumed that 
brothers will, as Mitakshara law allows, 
separate after the death of the father. 
Correctly pointing out that few men 
live long enough to see their grand- 
children, Shah shows that this demo- 
graphic constraint limits sharply the 
number of joint households, so only a 
small percentage of households can be 
joint at any one time. Still, kin do 
separate, and Shah’s discussion of the 


` process. of household separation is ex- 


cellent, and ranks as one of the best in 
the literature. Shah argues that in 
Radhvanaj as sons marry and have ' 
children, the household size gets too 

large to be stable. If there are too many 

grandchildren, sons will separate their 

household from that of the father, in 

direct violation of tradition. Shah’s 

theory is thus largely demographic, for 

too large a family will lead to social 

tension. His second major conclusion is 

that the upper castes are more likely to . 
remain in joint households than are the 

lower, a fact which he attributes to 

Sanskritization. All in all, however, the 

total proportion of joint households 

seems to have remained constant over 

the years. 

While the field work done by Profes- 
sor Shah is interesting, The Household 
Dimension of the Family in India is 
often a difficult and frustrating book for 
the reader. Parts II and III, the review 
of the literature and an annotated bib- 
liography are poorly integrated with 
each other and with the field work, and 
at times are more polemical than inform- 
ative. Shah delights in splitting hairs, 
such as when he criticizes Kolenda for. 
using a sociological definition of the 
family rather than a more common 
anthropological one. Such boundary 
maintenance will be of no interest to 
the general reader. Previous taxono- 
mies are denounced as being im- 
precise, when in fact most are very 
precise, just different from those pro- 
prosed by Shah. But, more importantly, 
Shah shows the need for studies on the 
household in India to be tabulated in 
such a way as to be comparable with 
census materials and with, previous 
work. Yet Shah fails to follow his own 
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advice. He reprints the 1951 census 
tabulations on household composition, 
but does not tabulate the results for the 
village of Radhvanaj. Thus Shah’s 
suggested taxonomy of household types 
joins the long list of previous tax- 
onomies which cannot be compared to 
previous studies nor to the census. 

In conclusion, it may well be the 
economic aspect of the joint household 
which proves to be most important in 
the study of social change. Shah recog- 
nizes this, but simply tells the reader 
that the economic data, from his study 
are omitted “. . . because I have not 
so far been able to analyze them. . . ” 
(p. 167). From the limited materials 
included, it appears that the joint 
household may very well be highly 
functional in a developing society. 
Hopefully in the future Professor Shah 
will be able to publish this important 
material. 

GEORGE H. CONKLIN 

Sweet Briar College 

Virginia 
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ALAN S. BLINDER et al. The Economics 
of Public Finance. Pp. vii, 435. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1974. No price. 


This book is a collection of four es- 
says written by distinguished econo- 
mists. The first essay, “Analytical Foun- 
dations of Fiscal Policy” by Alan S. 
Blinder and Robert M. Solow, reviews 
the theoretical and empirical evidence 
of fiscal policy. After discussing the 
successful use of the Kennedy and John- 
son administration, the authors raised 
several issues which are, pertinent to 
present day conditions: How large 
should the federal deficit be? Is a deficit 
desirable or not? What stabilizing in- 
fluence does fiscal policy have on the 
economy? 

The Keynesian and the monetarist 
school are trying to defend their policies 
which help stabilize macroeconomic ac- 
tivity in terms of policy parameters. 
The choice of the authors to remain 
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“elective Keynesians” demonstrates the 
overpowering effect the federal tax and 
expenditure programs have on the 
economy. Nonetheless monetarist 
groups led by Milton Friedman have 
become vocal in their position by de- 
fending the viability of monetary policy 
to achieve macroeconomic goals. It 
should not be a contest between the 
fiscal and monetarist schools. The an- 
swers to our current economic problems 
of recession, inflation and high inter- 
est rates must lie in adopting an inte- 
grated fiscal and monetary policy. 

The second essay, “The Incidence and 
Economic Effects of Taxation,” was writ- 
ten by George F. Break. He raises sev- 
eral relevant issues. Taxation and gov- 
ernment expenditure have to play an 
important role in both stabilization of the 
economy and improving income dis- 
tribution. The idea of tax incidence 
raises several problems. In the past, 
several attempts have been made to 
determine the incidence of taxation- 
that is, who really bears the burden of 
taxes? The author briefly and critically 
reviews the literature in this area. How- 
ever, there exists a controversy among 
various economists in regard to the exact 
nature of federal income tax, corpora- 
tion tax, excise tax, payrolletaxes and 
others in their incidence. It is generally 
believed that in the final analysis it 
is the consumer who has to bear the 
burden of taxation, but this is an issue 
yet to be settled. The author rightly 
suggests that more macro and micro 
level studies in the field of taxation 
are required. This, of course, demands 
skillful blending of high technical com- 
petence and sound programatic judg- 
ments. 

The third essay, “Public Expenditure 
Budgeting,” was written by Peter O. 
Steiner. He has concentrated on issues 
that underlie the analysis of the politi- 
cal-economic process of reaching and 
implementing public expenditure de- 
cisions. Because the public sector, which 
comprises nearly thirty percent of our 
GNP, continues to grow, public expendi- 
ture programs have to be carefully 
analyzed. How do-the costs and eco- 
nomic benefits of public expenditure 
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programs compare with these “public 
goods” and services being provided by 
the private sector? The author reviews 
various approaches and suggests that at 
times many goods and services may be 
provided more cheaply through effi- 
ciency and competition than by an inef- 
ficient governmental bureaucracy. 

The final essay, “State, Local Finance 
and Intergovernmental Fiscal Rela- 
tions,” is written by Dick Netzer. The 
state and local governments are now 
called upon to play an increasing role 
in providing services to the people, and 
revenue sharing has furthered this trend 
by transferring federal funds to state 
and local governments. After reviewing 
the theory of fiscal federalism, the author 
clarifies several issues related to the 
public expenditure programs and lists 
the appropriate responsibilities that 
should be undertaken by the federal, 
state and local governments so as to 
avoid duplication. 

These essays make extensive refer- 
ence to previously published literature 

-and are well researched. The general 
reader may find them a little difficult 
to comprehend, but the book will un- 
doubtedly be valuable fora serious study 
of government tax and expenditure pro- 
grams. o 

ABDUL Q. J. SHAIKH 
_North Adams State College 
Massachusetts 


M. KENNETH BOWLER. The Nixon Guar- 
anteed Income Proposal. Pp. ix, 201. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger, 1974. 
$13.50. 


MICHAEL C. BARTH, GEORGE J. CAR- 
CAGNO, and JOHN L. PALMER. Toward 
an Effective Income Support System: 
Problems, Prospects, and Choices. 
Pp. ix, 189. Madison: Institute for 
Research on Poverty, University of 
Wisconsin, 1974. No price. 


. These are useful books on the im- 
portant problem of social welfare and 
particularly on the drastic reform known 
as the “negative income tax.” Dr. 
Bowler’s book is written from the per- 
spective of a consultant to Congressmen 
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during a period of intense executive 
and legislative work on the Family As- 
sistance Plan. As a result it is strong 
on the politics of welfare reform. The 
Barth, Carcagno, Palmer work was pre- 
pared within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and was the 
basis for a conference on welfare re- 
form sponsored by the Institute for 
Research on Poverty at Wisconsin. It 
is thorough and analytical but reflects 
the inherent inability of a federal agency 
to criticize politicians. 

The two books necessarily overlap 
considerably since both contain much 
information about dissatisfaction with 
the existing Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children program, contain 
statements regarding the nature of 
alternative federally operated, negative 
income tax plans, and set forth benefit/ 
cost tables pertaining to various al- 
ternative versions of welfare plans. 
Twice the Family Assistance Plan 
passed the House of Representatives but 
was defeated in the Senate. It is un- 
likely to die as a future legislative 
prospect, however, because of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the “wel- 
fare mess” and because the negative 
income tax idea has broad support from 
“liberals,” who tend to favor centraliza- 
tion of government economic power, 
and from “conservatives” who tend to 
favor use of the price system, includ- 
ing relief recipients’ right to spend 
money as they see fit. In the follow- 
ing, some specific comments will first 
be made about the Bowler book and 
then about the book by Barth and 
others, 

Bowler attempts to give a theoretical 
dimension to his study by stating at 
the outset that the decision-making 
framework is derived from a number 
of authors including Simon, Snyder, 
Rosenau, and Lindblom. He does not 
again refer to these theorists and it is 
questionable whether they affect the 
actual work greatly. The stronger work 
of J. M. Buchanan and Gordon Tullock 
on social choice theory is not mentioned. 
Nevertheless, the organization of the 
book is good, especially because there 
are separate chapters showing the politi- 
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cal thinking within the White House, 
the House, and the Senate. President 
Nixon is given credit for pushing a nega- 
tive income tax in spite of opposition 
from his cabinet. The absolute need 
for Presidential support is stressed. A 
strength of the book is the wealth of 
detailed ‘information obtained by per- 


_ sonal interview and attendance at hear- 


ings, use of memoranda, and analysis 
of published information. 

One specific weakness is his belief 
that the federal minimum wage law is 
a welfare program. If he would examine 
the Congressional background of mini- 
mum wage legislation, as he has care- 
fully done for welfare programs, he 
would find the chief proponents to be 
Congressmen and union leaders try- 
ing to reduce competition from low 
wage regions. Another weakness, in the 
reviewer's opinion, is Bowler’s failure to 
mention the impropriety of the earnings 
limitation to which Social Security re- 
cipients are subject in spite of the fact 
that they have “earned” this retirement 
income by their contributions. 

In general, however, Bowler’s book 
contributes strongly to the history and 
political analysis of a very important 
subject. 


The work of Barth, Carcagno and 
Palmer is thorough in its description 
of alternative welfare programs, their 
costs, and their implications. 

Five major components of the wel- 
fare system are listed: (1) Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children; (2) Food 
Stamps; (3) Medicaid; (4) Housing; and 
(5) Supplementary Security Income. The 
greatest source of dissatisfaction has 
been with AFDC, which cost $7.8 bil- 
lion in 1973. The steady increase in 
cost of this program has been the chief 
stimulus to the very substantial sup- 
port received by some form of the nega- 
tive intome tax. 

The authors point out that any plan, 
even a negative income tax, that in- 
cludes an employability test is more 
costly to administer. Also, they state 
that the “level of adequacy” of income 
differs between states. This is undoubt- 
edly a serious impediment to eventual 


enactment of a federally administered 
negative income tax. Cost of living dif 
ferences are substantial between states 
and are even quite large within dif- 
ferent parts of a given state. An on- 
going county cost of living study for 
Florida (not mentioned in the book) 
shows about a 20 percent higher cost 
of living in urban South Florida than 
in rural counties of North Florida. Yet 
it can be seen that great difficulties and 
debate would be encountered in adjust- 
ing a negative income tax for cost of 
living differences between places. In 
order to have a reasonable chance of 
eventual enactment a negative income 
tax may have to neglect cost of living 
differences. And this is of dubious 
propriety. 

The book is commendably thorough 
in its coverage of alternative suggested 
versions of family assistance such as 
the MEGA plan and the Aaron plan. 
The pros and cons of public employ- 
ment, which is cited as perhaps neces- 
sary if there is to be a work require- 
ment, are set forth expertly. Like the 
Bowler book it will be an indispen- 
sable reference whenever welfare re- 
form is again tackled by Congress. 

MARSHALL COLBERG 

Florida State University e 

Tallahassee 


ROBERT WILLIAM FOGEL and STANLEY 
L. ENGERMAN. Time on the Cross: 
The Economics of American Negro 
Slavery. Vol. I. Pp. xviii, 286. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1974, h 95. 
Paperbound, $4. 50. 


ROBERT WILLIAM FOGEL and STANLEY. 
L. ENGERMAN. Time on the Cross: 
Evidence and Methods—A Supple- 
ment. Vol. II. Pp. 267. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown, 1974. $12.50. Paper- 
bound, $6.95. 


Test your historical predilections by 
choosing the best answers. Slavery was 
an economically (viable, moribund) in- 
stitution on the eve. of the Civil War, 
and slaveholders were (optimistic, pes- 
simistic) about its future. Slaves were 
a (profitable; unprofitable) form of in- 
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vestment. The relative (efficiency, inef- 
ficiency) of plantation agriculture arose 
from (economies, diseconomies) of scale 
and the (high, low) intensity of labor 
utilization in cotton production. Produc- 
tion was organized to (encourage, pro- 
hibit) positions of responsibility for 
slaves whose material standard of liv- 
ing on the typical plantation was (sur- 
prisingly adequate, sub-subsistence). 
Anyone always selecting the second al- 
ternative is probably the shadowy straw- 
person who serves as the target for Fogel 
and Engerman’s polemical arrows. 

This outpouring of conclusions is 
presented in narrative form in a pre- 
liminary volume aimed at the “general 
reader and student” (and, one suspects, 
most conventionally trained historians 
as well). A supplementary volume con- 
tains a substantial bibliography, plus a 
running commentary on evidence and 
methods underlying the main text. In 
seeking the widest possible readership, 
the authors have made it extremely 
difficult for serious readers to follow 
story line, exegesis, and cited references 
simultaneously. And even they will not 
find the raw data and thorough docu- 
mentation usually contained in historical 
monographs. 

How dg the authors (and their com- 
puters) reach the conclusions arising 
from their research? First, by drawing 
on the considerable research devoted 
to the economics of slavery during the 
past twenty years. Second, through plain 
hard work with quantitative data, as in 
the analysis of thousands of invoices 
for New Orleans slave sales or in the 
reworking of the Parker-Gallman sample 
of Southern farms drawn from the 1860 
manuscript census. Third, by judicious 
use of counterfactual arguments such as 
thé simulation model demonstrating that 
the observed mulatto population in 1850 
and 1860 could not have occurred in 
, a society in which sexual exploitation 
of female slaves by white males was 
the norm rather than the exception. 
Finally, by applying the tools of conven- 
tional economic theory to the rearing 
of slaves and to their use in producing 
cotton along lines pioneered by Alfred 
Conrad and John Meyers. These ele- 
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ments comprise the virtues of the so- 
called cliometric revolution in Ameri- 
can economic history, and the authors 
are not shy about letting Time on the 
Cross stand as a benchmark of the 
new methodology. 

Generalizations reached by this route 
often conflict with historical opinion 
based on scattered documents. For ex- 
ample, the prevailing material condi- 
tions in which slaves lived is an issue 
which arouses strong emotions among 
many historians and civil rights leaders. 
The manuscript census sample shows 
that most large plantations were self- 
sufficient in food production in 1860 
and that slaves must have consumed an 
average diet which exceeded, in caloric 
content and basic nutritional values, the 
probable food intake of the typical 
Northern unskilled laborer. Medical 
care, shelter, and clothing were prob- 
ably of comparable standards. In short, 
most slaveholders recognized that they 
owned a valuable economic asset, and 
they generally acted to preserve the 
physical condition and morale of the 
bondsmen. 

Plantation slavery was morally wrong 
in our eyes, but it was also an eco- 
nomic system well suited to the profit- 
able cultivation of cotton in the same 
sense that the Nazi economy was well 
suited to reducing unemployment. Re- 
vealing these economic facts does not 
seem to me to represent explicit or im- 
plicit moral approval of the social con- 
text within which the economic system 
functioned. Each reader must judge how 
far the limits of such a generaliza- 
tion can be stretched. The authors’ 
dispassionate account of such phe- 
nomena as whipping, sexual exploita- 
tion, and slave sales has struck many 
reviewers as an apology for slavery hid- 
ing behind the veil of statistical aver- 
ages. Fogel and Engerman believe that 
no purpose is served by perpétuating 
historical myths based on pathological 
and highly atypical behavior of the most 
brutal slaveholders. 

Most of the quantitative results rest 
on a web of theoretical and quantitative 
assumptions; the pursuasiveness of 
findings thus hinges on the plausibility 


ay 
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of the assumptions and the accuracy of 
the values assigned to them. I object, 
for instance, to Fogel and Engerman’s 
calculation of the rate of economic ex- 
ploitation by charging surviving slaves 
for the child mortality losses incurred 
by slaveholders, thus lowering the 
amount of economic surplus appro- 
priated from the productive activity of 
slaves. 

_ All of this, of course, reifies the hell 


` gut of the physical pain and psycho- 


logical suffering experienced by human 
beings caught up in involuntary servi- 
tude. Owners might choose the optimal 
mix of coercion and reward to secure 
slave work inputs at minimum cost, 
but where is the corresponding freedom’ 
for slaves in choosing between income 


‘and leisure? And if contemporary blue 


collar workers in America suffer as much 
inner turmoil as the recent book The 
Hidden Injuries of Class by Senett and 
Cobb indicates, a reasonable presump- 
tion of dire psychological consequences 
can be advanced for even the most 
prosperous, outwardly adjusted slaves. - 
A collage must be viewed from the 
proper distance—too close and the 
cracks and wrinkles stand out; too far 
and the ingenuity of the artist is con- 
cealed. Time on the Cross is a contro- 
versial collage surveying American 
Negro slavery from the focal point of 
the material and demographic aspects 
of the slave system. I believe it repre- 
sents a monumental work of historical 
scholarship when viewed on its own 
terms and an unavoidable challenge to 


_ historians who wish to argue from a 


different perspective. 
WILLIAM G. WHITNEY 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


CHESTER HARTMAN et al. Yerba Buena: 
Land Grab-and Community Resist- 
ance in San Francisco. Pp. 233. San 
Francisco, Calif: Glide Publications, 
1974. $4.95. 


A certain type of book is becoming 
nearly as common in the literature of 
urban affairs as gothic novels are in 


the bus station racks. It is an account 
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of resistance to the plans of powerful 
financial interests and their politician 
allies to develop a “blighted” city dis- 
trict. The variations on the theme are 
legion, of course. But the numerous 
books (and articles) seem all to follow 
a distressingly familiar formula. There 
is a neighborhood, not necessarily 
“blighted” by any means, but represent- 
ing a way-of-life and a living for its 
little society; enter a project of dubious 
social value (a convention center, sports 
arena, hotel or office building complex, 
a freeway or parking garage), perhaps 
serving the interests of outsiders, cer- 
tainly those of the financiers, never 
those of the neighborhood; and then 
there is the tapping of public. monies 
for the sake of private enrichment. 
There is also a formula for the temper 
and conclusion of these essays. The 
“interests” always win. In the tradition 
of Thermopylae, there is lots of heroism 
in the resistance and the wan hope of 
the fallen that they have gained time 
for the greater cause and set an ex- 
ample. But, in the immediate end, 
Xerxes’ dollars do the talking. 

Yerba Buena is squarely in this tradi- 
tion but it is a special book in several 
particulars. First, the resisters won some 
signal victories over a chillingly power- 
ful and arrogant consortium of financiers 
and politicos. Second, the book is a 
thoroughgoing and meticulous account 
of the battle, written in precise and dis- 
passionate language, lacking the sen- 
timentalism, over-statement, and name- 
calling that characterize so many 
(equally sympathetic) case studies. It 
is all the more effective for this cool- 


- ness. 


Approved for construction as early as 
1953, the Yerba Buena project was 
stalled repeatedly by problems of capi- 
talization and, eventually, by litigation 
initiated by a group of volunteer lawyers 
on behalf of the inhabitants of San 
Francisco’s “South of Market” district 
who were being displaced by the con- 
struction. In May, 1973, the developers 
finally got the go-ahead for their project 
by pledging to provide low-rent hous- 
ing for the last few of the people they 
had evicted. This was a small victory 
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—the destruction of the old neighbor- 
hood was not stopped. But the attorneys 
who fought much of the battle for the 
aged and largely passive natives had 
long before accepted such a victory as 
the most that could be accomplished 
in the courts and at the advanced stage 
of demolition at which they entered the 
fray. 

Neighborhood groups faced with simi- 
lar problems in other cities will find 
the chronicle of Yerba Buena an inval- 
uable text. Academic urbanologists will 
especially benefit from the analysis 
of the.philosophy and methods of the 
developers’ coalition. 

JOSEPH R. CONLIN 

California State University 

Chico 


ROGER NOLL, ed. Government and the 
Sports Business. Pp. xvi, 445. 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1974. $9.95. Paperbound, 
$3.95. 


While professional sports often pro- 
vide pleasure, they are also a business. 
Focusing on the latter aspect of sports, 
the authors of Government and the 
Sports Business add a good deal to our 
rather limited knowledge of the sports 
industry. 

Editor Roger G. Noll summarizes 
major economic issues relating to pro- 
fessional team sports, analyzes the de- 
terminants of attendance at contests 
and evaluates various alternative 
courses which public policy towards 
the industry might take. Benjamin A. 
Okner argues that Federal tax provi- 
sions can make team ownership an 
extreniely lucrative investment for the 
wealthy while adversely affecting the 
management of the teams themselves; 
and that municipalities have often 
given team owners large indirect sub- 
sidies by renting municipal stadiums 
and arenas at below-cost rates. 
Moreover, as chapters by Lance E. 
Davis and Steven R. Rivkin argue in 
great detail, sports leagues are cartels, 
largely immune from the antitrust laws. 
Their member clubs enjoy near- 
monopoly control over broadcasting of 
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their contests, Ira Horowitz finds; and 
in his discussion of labor relations in 
sports James G. Scoville maintains that 
the clubs also enjoy exploitative control 
over their players (Noll concurs). All 
this might be tolerable if, as team 
owners claim, it made for a more equal 
distribution of strength between teams; 
but according to chapters by James 
Quirk and Mohamed El Hodiri and by 
Michael E. Canes, the evidence does 
not suggest that it does. 

In arguing, either explicitly or by 
implication, that in view of all this the 
sports industry might survive a little 
more competition in the marketplace as 
well as on the playing field, the authors 
are certainly on the side of the angels. 
But some of the empirical work they 
present to support this view is either 
unconvincing or seriously flawed. For 
example, analyzing an incomplete and 
possibly non-random sample of player 
salaries which contains no information 
on player bonuses, Gerald W. Scully 
claims to find evidence of salary dis- 
crimination against blacks in baseball; 
but none of the experience- and 
ability-adjusted salary differences be- 
tween blacks and whites is statistically 
significant (save for pitchers, where the 
difference actually favors blacks). 

Despite such shortcomings, the book 
gets economic analysis of the sports 
industry to first base, which is no mean 
feat: useful data on the industry are 
scarce, and its complexity probably 
cannot be fully captured satisfactorily 
for empirical purposes in standard 
economic models. But at first base we 
shall stay until better models and data 
go into the lineup. Fortunately, the ball 
game isn’t. over, but a lot remains to be 
done. 

. MARK R. KILLINGSWORTH 
Fisk University 
Nashville 
Tennessee 


JAMES O’TOOLE, ed. Work and the 
Quality of Life: Resource Papers for 
Work in America. Pp. xv, 414. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1974. 
$15.00. 
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HARRY BRAVERMAN. Labor and 
Monopoly Capital: The Degradation 
of Work in the Twentieth Century. 
Pp. xiii, 465. New York: Monthly Re- 
view Press, 1974. $12.50. 


“The findings of Work in America 
came as a shock to many readers,” 
former Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary Elliot Richardson tells us in 
his Foreword. “It was not easy for some 
to accept that the organization of work 
is adversely affecting the mental and 
physical health, family stability, and 
political behavior of many Americans.” 
That is indeed a fair appraisal of the 
sixteen papers gathered together in this 
informative volume, an outgrowth of a 
1972 HEW-commissioned task force 
report on the relationships between 
work patterns and the quality of life in 
the United States. 

Among its findings are that the chron- 
ically unemployed have higher rates of 
family breakup and disorder than the 
overall population and suffer more 
physical and mental illness, that stead- 
ily employed white and blue collar 
workers consider their jobs boring and 
unrewarding and endure “the hidden 
injuries of class” to the point where 
some of them “support radical political 
causes,’ and that even professional 
people encounter problems stemming 
from working conditions imposed upon 
them. It appears that “the design of 
jobs affects productivity for all classes 
of workers.” As Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy sums up these papers, 
“Technology is only one part of the 
[production] cost equation; the collab- 
oration and cooperation of labor are 
essential if the fruits of technology are 
to be realized. In the past, management 
has spent most of its capital and most of 
its energies to refine and polish the 
machine, forgetting all too often that 
there is a human being struggling to 
adapt or to keep pace with that 
machine.” 

Worthy sentiments, to be sure, but it 
behooves the social scientist (as distin- 
guished from the practitioner of narrow 
technical expertise) to endeavor to ex- 
plain why it is that “management” not 
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only has devoted enormously more 
energy to perfecting its machinery but 
has so fractionalized and routinized 
human labor itself that frustration, alien- 
ation, and in some cases outright 
sabotage of product have become 
workplace “givens.” Harry Braverman’s 
book goes a long way in giving us the 
answer. In an account that is thor- 
oughly historical as well as genuinely 
socioeconomic, Braverman, a former 
worker himself, shows us how cap- 
italist entrepreneurship has system- 
atically gone about stripping work- 
ers of old craft skills and ways of life. A 
pivotal figure in the pitiless fragmenta- 
tion of tasks, of course, was Frederick 
W. Taylor, the full significance of 
whose efforts receives at Braverman’s 
hands what may well be a definitive 
treatment. From the beginning Taylor 
looked upon the worker as a foe of 
absolute maximization of output and 
“productivity,” a vestige of an earlier 
age to be outwitted and removed from 
any decision-making role in the produc- 
tion process. Attainment of this goal 
necessitated reducing factory jobs (and 
others later on) to the smallest divisible 
component and thereby divesting them 
of any intellectual initiative or techni- 
cal and scientific knowledge. Control 
over output flows meant control of 
every aspect of production, so that the 
broad craft basis of work, with the 
centuries of knowledge and indepen- 
dence embodied in it, was utterly dis- 
mantled and all its attributes appro- 
priated by “management.” 

Yet had Taylor never existed, some 
other person(s) would have come along. 
Braverman believes that the degrada- 
tion and trivialization of work, as well ` 
as the unremitting pressures upon the 
worker to perform his circumscribed 
job ever faster (“more efficiently”), are 
inherent in the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction. “Scientific management” is 
only one part—a critical one, true—in 
the “division of labor” which was so 
brilliantly exposed for us by Marx, 
especially in Part IV of the first volume 
of Capital. The “habituation of the 
worker” to mechanized production, 
whose sole aim in turn is maximum 
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output and annually increasing profits, 
has inevitably meant turning that 
worker himself into a veritable machine. 
That these tendencies are embedded in 
an essentially capitalist order becomes 
very clear when Braverman relates to 
us how, in recent years, even the 
“service sector’ and its predominately 
white collar positions are being. sim- 
plified and homogenized by mechani- 
zation of work patterns in the office. 
The much vaunted “human capital” 
concept, this would seem to imply, is 
largely founded upon an illusion: 
hand-in-hand with rising educational 
levels of blue and white collars have 
come decreasing real skill require- 
ments at every level of production of 
both tangible commodities and ser- 
vices. Employers, naturally enough, are 
able to demand higher formal educa- 
tional achievements for jobs whose 
very content mocks the “productivity” 
ideal which economists so ardently try 
to quantify. Nowhere is this more re- 
markable than in the contemporary 
definition of “skills,” the subject of 
Braverman’s final chapter in which, as 
Paul Sweezy states in a moving intro- 
duction to the book, “the myth of the 
increasingly skilled: labor foree is de- 
stroyed oyce and for all.” 

By now, however, the notion of “effi- 
ciency” has become so much a part of 
conventional wisdom—it has been so 
fetishized—that the journey toward a 
more rational and humane social order, 
particularly in the area of labor effort, is 
bound to be a long and difficult one. 
For me, one of the scores of implica- 
tions that emanate from Labor and 
Monopoly Capital is that “workers’ 
control” of the machines and the work- 
place; a nineteenth-century idea that 
recaptured the imagination of the New 
Left during the 1960s, may not be 
. realizable in the foreseeable future. 

. Maybe workers were ‘capable of con- 
structing, operating, and repairing 
complex machinery a century ago. At 
present, after over a century of differen- 
tiation of functions, declining com- 
prehension of technical principles and 
physical properties of the most basic 
materials of production, and loss of 
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skills in an absolute sense, workers at 
all levels appear ill-equipped to take 
over the economic machinery of the 
factory and nation even, say, for the 
purpose of producing an altogether dif- 
ferent stream of final output that a 
socialist society might decide it wants. 
(In fact, this is the kind of production 
change-over they might be least fit for.) 
As Braverman points out, “ ... gen- 
uine workers’ control has as its pre- 
requisite the demystifying of tech- 
nology and the reorganization of .the 
mode of production.” All of which 
would require time, education, and a 
redefinition of what people ought, and 
ought not, to do with their “mastery 
over nature.” 

Another message from Braverman is 
that Western societies will have to 
fashion their own socialist alterna- 
tives—which is to say that neither 
the Soviet Union nor China is a rele- 
vant model in either historical or 
social terms. Lenin, from the outset, 
was an admirer of Taylorism. In any 
event the Soviet Union settled down to 
an organization of labor departing only 
in details from that of capitalist coun- 
tries. Soviet literature on communist 
labor effort may laud the “freedom” of 
the Soviet worker from capitalist 
surplus extraction, but it scarcely even 
claims substantial differences in the 
division and administration of labor. In 
Marxist terms, the Bolsheviks over- 
hauled the backward forces of produc- 
tion, and formal property relations, in 
Russia; the relations of production— 
the character of work and the way labor 
is organized around capital goods— 
were left more or less untouched. 

It.is, as the proverbial saying would 
have it, impossible to do full justice to 
so important a book as Labor and 
Monopoly Capital in any review. It is 
my opinion, in brief, that this is a work 
of the first rank, one that anyohe who 
considers him or herself a social scien- 
tist cannot afford to pass up. Its rele- 
vance is immediate and far-reaching, its 
analysis and insight uncommonly rich, 
its passion subdued but irresistible. 
This book deserves the full attention of 
all students—and subjects—of the 
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model of industrialization that has 
‘penetrated all societies in varying de- 
grees “since it first saw the light of day 
in England 200 years ago. 
RICHARD B. Du BOFF 

Bryn Mawr College 
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A law professor’ and medical care 
historian chronicle and analyze the first 
eight years of the Medicaid program 
(1965-1973) which,- during fiscal year 
1973, provided care for twenty-three 
million Americans, more than one-tenth 
of the population. 

The book is rich in detail and broad 
in scope. Medicaid is examined within 
the context of welfare medicine, in 
relationship to Medicare and national 
~ health insurance, in terms of the rela- 
tionships between Congress and H. E. 
W, on the one hand and between the 
federal government and state govern- 
ments on the other (particularly the 
administrative experience in California 
and New York). Also discussed are 
Medicaid’s impact on providers and 
recipients in the various states and the 


influence of the courts in implementa- - 


tion of the program. 

Emphasis is placed upon learning 
from the Medicaid experience as na- 
tional health insurance is debated, and 
on the need to stress clear goals and 
desired results in order to avoid dys- 
functional effects such as the uneven- 
ness of programs from state-to state, the 
greater interest of state legislators in 
balancing their budgets than in reor- 
-ganizing medical care and the in- 
adequate state administrative expertise 
for running a major medical program. 
The authors suggest that comprehen- 
.sive medical care for all Americans 
cannot be achieved, given cost con- 
straints, without restructuring of the 
delivery system. 
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The book is invaluable for its clarity 
in ordering complex inordinate data 
and in developing and analyzing shift- 
ing currents in welfare medicine legis- 
lation and implementation. The authors 
do not specify the clear goals and 
results to be desired in an effective 
medical care program for the poor or ' 
the nation nor the political precondi- 
tions for such a program to be legislated 
and implemented. In sum, the Stevens’ 
view of the achievements (such as, 
extending coverage and benefits to 
millions of Americans) and failures of 
the Medicaid program is balanced, well 
written and comprehensive. 

ANTHONY R. KOVNER 

Solidarity House 

Detroit 

Michigan 
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. 
Origin and Purpose. The Academy,-vas 
organized Decem: ber 14, 1889, to promi. ,\he 


progress of politica: and sociai science). ge- 
cia'ly through publications and meetings. The 
Academy does not take sides in controverted 
questions, but seeks to gather and present re- 
table informat:on to assist the public in form- 
ing an intelligent and accurate judgment. 


Meetings. The Academy holds an annual 
meeting in the spring extending over two days. 


Pubiications. THE ANNALS is the bi- 
monthly publication of The Academy. Each 
isse contains articles on some prominent so- 
cia! or political problem, written at the invi- 
tation of the editors. Also. monographs are 
published from time to time, numbers of 
which are distributed to pertinent professiona: 
organizations, These volumes constitute im- 
portant reference works on the topics with 
which they deal, and they are extensively cited 
by authorities throughout the United States 
ard abroad. The papers presented at the 
meetings The Academy are inciucded in 
THE ANNALS, 


Membership Each member of The Acad- 
emy receives THE ANNALS and may attend 
the meetings of The Academy. Annual dues 
fer individuals are $15.00 ifor clothbound 
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copies $2000 per year). A life membership 
is $500, Al payments a to be made in 
United States dollars, 


Libraries and other institutions may receive 
THE ANNALS paperbound at a cost of 
$15.00 per year, or clothbound at $20.00 per 
year. Add $1.00 to above rates for member- 
ship outside U.S.4 


. 


Single copies of THE ANNALS may be 
obtained by ‘nonmembers of The Academy for 
$4.00 ($5.00 clothhound) and by members 
for $3.50 ($4.50 clothbeund) A discount 
of 5 percent is allowed on orders for 10 to 
21 copies af any one issue, atid of 10 per- 
cent on orders for 25 or mere copies. These 
discounts apply only when orders are placed 
directiy with The, Academy and not through 
agencies, The price to all bookstores and to 
all dealers is $4.0) per copy less @0 percent, 
with no quantity discount. Monographs may 
be purchased for $400, with proportionate 
discounts, Orders for 5 books ur less must be 
prepaid (add $.75 for postage and handling). 
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Orders for 6 bocks or more must be invoiced. z 


All Tata ys concerning The Acad-, 
emy or THE ANNALS should be addressed ` 
to the Academy offices, 3937 Chestnut Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. 
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